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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Thb  subject  of  loduetriat  Ot^oic  Chembtry  covers  such  a  wide  range 
of  topics  and  considers  the  utilizatioa  of  such  a  variety  of  raw  materials 
of  both  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  and  the  production  of  such  a  multi- 
tude of  useful  and  valuable  substances,  that  a  thorough  survey  of  the  ground 
is  a  laborious  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  the  lapse  of  five  years  since  the 
appearance  of  the  previous  edition  of  this  work  makes  such  a  survey  neces- 
sary, as  notable  advances  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  chemical  industries 
during  that  time. 

Every  chapter,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and  new  matter  added,  while 
older  and  less  imjxirtant  portions  have  been  stricken  out.  The  chapters 
on  Natural  and  Artificial  Dye-colors  have  been  lately  rewritten,  because 
of  the  rapid  progress  in  discovery  in  these  lines  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  has  been  sought  to  incorporate  in  the  book  all  of  this  advance  in  our 
knowledge  that  is  definitely  accepted  by  chemists.  Several  new  tabular 
statements  have  also  been  incorporated  in  these  chapters,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  of  value. 

The  chapters  on  Fatty  Oils,  Essential  Oils,  Fermentation,  Tanning, 
Textile  Fibres,  and  Destructive  Distillation  have  had  important  additions 
made  to  them. 

The  Biblic^japhy  has  in  all  chapters  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  the 
Statistics  are  the  most  recent  attainable.  The  author  desires  to  acknow- 
ledge his  indebtedness  to  numerous  friends  and  correspondents  for  items  of 
valuable  information  not  readily  accessible. 

American  chemical  industry  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  receut 
years,  and  the  need  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  chemical  character 
and  possibilities  of  materials  is  becoming  every  day  better  appreciated  by 
our  manufacturers  as  a  class.  The  author  hopes  that  the  book  may  con- 
tinue to  serve,  as  it  has  already  served  in  the  past,  in  bringing  about  this 
desirable  consummation. 

PaiLADXLPBIA,  Octob«T,   1900. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  literature  of  Applied  Chemisby  ib  reasonably  volaminous.  We 
have  dictionaries  and  encydopttdic  works  upon  the  subject,  a  series  of 
small  hand-books  for  individual  industries,  and  a  mass  of  technical  joumala 
of  both  general  and  special  application.  Works,  however,  in  which  the 
effort  is  made  to  give  within  the  bounds  of  a  nngle  volume  a  general  view 
of  the  various  industries  based  upon  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  the 
'  arts  are  much  rarer,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  works  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish langui^.  In  German  we  have  Wagner's  "'Chemlsche  Technologie," 
brought  down  to  date  by  its  present  editor,  Ferd.  Fischer ;  Post's  "  Chem- 
iache  Technologie,"  BoUey's  "  Techniache-Chemische  Untersuchungen," 
Heinzerling's  "  Technische  Chemie,"  Ost's  "  Chemische  Technologie,"  and 
others ;  in  French,  Payen's  "  Chimie  Industrielle"  and  Girardin's  "  Chimie 
appliqu4  aux  Arts  Industriels,"  etc. ;  while  in  English  we  have  only  the 
now  antiquated  translations  of  Wagner  and  Payen.  In  speakii^  thus,  the 
writer  wishes  to  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  general  works  on  chemical 
technology  of  moderate  size.  The  excellent  "  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry," in  three  volumes,  now  being  published  by  Longmans  &  Co.,  does 
not  therefore  come  into  the  consideration,  for  the  twofold  reason  of  its  size 
and  of  its  encyclopEedic  and  disconnected  method  of  treatment 

Similarly,  works  which  cover  only  a  single  side  of  the  subject,  like  Allen's 
"  Commercial  Oif;anic  Analysis,"  are  not  referred  to  in  the  above  statement. 

The  author  has  endeavored  within  the  compass  of  a  moderate-sized 
octavo  to  take  up  a  number  of  the  more  important  chemical  industries  or 
groups  of  related  industries,  and  to  show  in  language  capable  of  being  under- 
stood even  by  those  not  specially  trained  in  chemistry  the  existing  conditions 
of  those  industries.  The  present  volume,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  limited  to 
"Industrial  Oi^nlc  Chemistry."  This  field,  while  covering  many  very 
important  lines  of  manufacture,  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be  so  well  pro- 
vided for  as  the  inorganic  part  of  the  subject.  A  companion  volume, 
(Xtvering  this  other  side  of  industrial  chemistry,  is  in  contemplation. 

In  taking  up  the  several  industries  for  survey,  it  has  been  thought  de- 
sirable 6rst  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  raw  materials  which  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  industrial  treatment ;  second,  the  processes  of  manufacture  are 
given  in  outline  and  explained  ;  third,  the  products,  both  intermediate  and 
final,  are  characterized  and  their  composition  illustrated  in  many  cases  by 
tables  of  analyses ;  fourth,  the  most  important  analytical  tests  and  methods 
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are  given,  which  seem  to  be  of  value  either  in  the  control  of  the  p 
of  manu&cture  or  in  detertuiaing  the  purity  of  the  product ;  and,  fifth,  the 
bibliography  and  statistics  of  each  industry  are  given,  so  that  an  idea  of  the 
present  development  and  relative  importance  of  the  industry  may  be  had. 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  a  number  of  cases  to  give  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  lines  of  treatment  for  an  industry  by  the  introduction  of  schematic 
views  of  the  several  processes  through  which  the  raw  material  is  carried 
until  it  is  brought  out  as  the  finished  product.  A  number  of  these  dia- 
grams have  been  taken  from  German  and  English  sources,  and  several  have 
been  constructed  by  the  author  specially  for  this  work.  A  list  of  these 
diagrams  will  be  found  appended. 

A  lai^  number  of  the  illustrations  have  been  drawn  specially  for  this 
work,  and  others  have  been  procured  from  the  best  German  and  American    . 


Frequent  foot  references  are  made  to  authorities  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion, although  this  may  not  have  been  done  in  all  cases.  The  author  has  in 
the  analytical  section  made  frequent  use  of  Allen's  "  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis,"  and  hereby  desires  to  acknowledge  his  special  indebtedness  to 
that  most  valuable  work.  He  has  also  made  frequent  use  of  Wagner's 
"Chemische  Techno1(^ie,"  thirteenth  edition,  and  Stohmann  and  Kerl'a 
"  Angewandte  Chemi&"  Besides  these  works  of  a  general  character  he  has 
also  consulted  a  large  number  of  special  works,  the  titles  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  bibli<^raphical  lists  appended  to  each  chapter. 

The  author  desires  here  to  acknowledge  bis  indebtedness  to  the  many 
friends  who  have  aided  him  by  information  and  helped  him  especially  in 
the  collating  of  the  statistics  of  the  several  industries. 

His  special  indebtedness  is  due  to  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  Louis 
J.  Matos,  M.E.,  who  aided  him  in  the  compledoa  of  Chapters  XI.  and  XII., 
and  to  whom  Chapter  XIV.  in  its  entirety  belongs. 

To  his  colleague.  Professor  Henry  Trimble,  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy,  he  is  also  indebted  for  information  upon  the  subject  of  Tannin 
and  Dye-woods,  as  treated  in  Chapter  XIII. 

The  original  drawings  made  for  this  work  and  the  index  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  L.  J.  Matos. 

The  author  hopes  that  this  work  may  prove  of  some  value  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  several  lines  of  manufacturing  industry  touched  upon  by  show- 
ing the  chemical  nature  of  the  materials  which  are  handled  by  them,  and  of 
the  change  which  these  materials  undergo  in  the  course  of  treatment  and 
preparation  as  marketable  commodities ;  that  it  may  be  su^estive  to  those 
engaged  in  research  or  invention  in  connection  with  chemistry  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  it  may  be  found  to  possess  some  interest  for  the  general  reader  or  the 
student  of  scientific  or  economic  topics. 

Pbiladilpbu,  Augiut  3,  lasi. 
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The  ftct  that  a  large  edition  of  this  work  has  been  ezhatuted  in  about 
three  aad  one-half  years,  and  that  the  book  has  been  temporarily  out  of 
print,  leads  the  author  to  believe  that  the  plan  of  treatmeat  adopted  in  the 
book  was  an  acceptable  one,  and  that  such  a  book  was  needed.  While 
some  of  the  author's  correspondenta  have  referred  to  the  very  condensed 
treatment  which  some  of  the  industries  necessarily  received,  others  have 
recognized  that  this  feature  particularly  commended  it  as  a  convenient 
hand-book,  or  as  a  text-book  for  students.  For  those  who  wish  the  fullest 
information  on  pari^icular  subjects  the  Bibliography  will  go  far  towards 
indicating  the  sources  for  its  supply.  Were  it  not  for  the  great  range  of 
scientific  periodicals  through  which  new  communications  are  scattered,  the 
journal  literature  might  also  be  cited.  In  a  German  translation  of  the 
work,  which  has  appeared  recently,  by  Dr.  J.  Ephraim,  published  by  Jos. 
Ambrosius  Barth,  Leipzig,  this  reference  to  the  journal  literature  has  been 
attempted  and  partially  carried  through.  The  author,  however,  has  not 
taken  it  up  for  the  reason  stated. 

In  the  present  edition  the  Bibliography  has  in  all  cases  been  rewritten 
and  brought  carefully  to  date.  The  Statistics  have  also  been  brought  down 
to  the  present  year  whenever  new  figures  were  attmoable,  and  a  number  of 
new  statistical  tables  have  been  added. 

While  the  body  of  the  text  has  not  been  altered,  numerous  corrections 
have  been  made  and  new  sections  inserted  in  many  cases. 

In  the  Appendix  two  new  tables  have  been  added  giving  the  physical 
and  chemical  constants  of  the  oils,  fats,  and  waxes,  classified  for  reference 
and  comparison. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  many  friends  for 
kind  suggestions,  and  in  especial  to  Mr.  Louis  J.  Matos,  who  supplied 
information  in  connection  with  the  last  three  chapters,  and  to  Mr.  Samuel 
S.  Sadtler,  who  aided  in  gathering  statistics  and  in  reading  proofs. 

Hoping  that  the  book  will  again  meet  the  public  approval  and  prove 
useful  and  suggestive  to  those  interested,  the  author  submits  this  new  edition. 

II,  Aaguat,  1896. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

PETBOLEUH  AITD  U1NERA.L  OIL  INBOSTBY. 


I.  Raw  Materials. 

The  raw  materialB  of  this  industry  are  bydrocarbona  and  products 
derived  from  them  by  alteration,  -which  occur  aaeociated  together  in  mtture. 
They  may  be  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  and  veiy  frequently  all  three  of  these 
physical  modifications  are  found  admixed  in  tJie  same  crude  material.  As, 
on  the  other  Land,  they  occur  at  times  separate  and  distinct,  they  will  be 
separately  noted. 

1.  Natural  Gab. — Under  this  name  is  generally  known  now  the 
mixture  of  inflammable  gases  that  is  found  issuing  from  the  earth  in 
various  localities.  While  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  boring  of 
wells  for  oil  or  salt,  or  as  a  constantly-forming  product  of  decomposition  in 
coal-mines,  that  it  has  been  obtainea,  we  And  that  it  often  occurs  entirely 
independently  of  these.  "Burning  springs,"  as  they  have  been  termed, 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  Those  of  Baku,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  are  supposed  to  have  been  burning  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  ana  to  have  been  a  sacred  shrine  of  the  Persian  fire- 
worshippers.  The  Chinese  have  employed  natural  gas  for  centuries  in  their 
salt-mines  as  a  source  of  illumination.  In  the  United  States  it  was 
employed  already  in  1821,  at  Fredonia,  New  York,  as  a  source  of  illumi- 
nation, and  for  fifty  years  past  has  served  as  the  ftiel  for  the  evaporation 
of  brine  at  the  salt-wells  oi  the  Kanawha  Valley,  West  Virginia. 

In  chemical  competition,  natural  gas  is  relatively  uniform.  It  consists 
essentially  of  methane  (marsh^as),  the  first  member  of  the  paraffin  series 
of  hydrocarbons,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  ethane,  propane,  and  the 
members  of  the  paraffin  series  next  following  methane.  Small  quantities  of 
kydn^en,  carbon  monoxide,  and  dioxide  have  been  found  to  be  present  at 
times,  while  nitrogen  is  apparently  an  invariable  impurity.  The  following 
table  gives  the  re^ts  of  ^alyses  of  natural  gases,  made  in  1886,  by  Prof 
F,  C.  Phillips  for  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
localities  chosen  are  all  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception  of 
Fredonia,  New  York,  which  is  introduced  because  of  its  historical  interest : 
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The  paraffins  cootained  in  these  gaaes  have  the  following  composition 
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With  these  may  be  compared  the  natural  gas  from  two  important  petro- 
leum-yielding locfuities  in  Europe,  viz.,  Pechelbronn,  in  Alsace,  and  Baku, 
on  the  Caspian. 
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2.  Crude  Petroleum  (ayn.  Erdod,  Naphtha,  etc.). — Under  this 
heading  is  included  the  liquid  product  which  ia  obtained  so  abundantly  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  either  issuing  from  the  ground  naturally  or 
gotten  by  the  boring  of  wells  through  the  overlaying  rocks  to  the  oil- 
bearing  strata.  The  oldest  and  so  far  me  most  itn|>ortant  petroleum  district 
of  the  world  is  the  Appalachian  field  of  WesterD  Pennsylvania,  extending 
from  Alleghany  County,  New  York,  through  PennBylvania,  southwesterly 
into  West  Virginia  and  f^astern  Ohio.  While  the  oils  found  in  this  district 
may  differ  considerably  in  gravity,  color,  and  undoubtedly  in  ehemica! 
composition,  the  differences  are  not  fundamental,  and  with  certain  special 
exceptions  tiie  crude  oils  from  various  localities  are  all  brought  together  by 
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the  pipe-lineB  and  become  mixed  before  going  to  the  refineriee.  None  of 
these  Penneylvania  or  West  Vii^inia  oila  contuin  any  appreciable  amount  of 
sulphur  or  other  impurity  which  would  require  a  modification  of  the  general 
refining  methods.  The  heavy  oila  of  Franklin  and  Smith's  Ferry,  Pennayl- 
vania,  and  some  few  other  localities  are  so  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
lubricating  oils  that  they  are  collected  and  worked  separately.  The  Pemi- 
sylvania  crude  oil  has  in  general  a  dark  greenish-black  color,  appearing 
claret-red  by  transmitted  light,  and  varies  ordinarily  in  specific  gravi^ 
from  0.782  to  0.850,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  from  49°  B.  to  34°  B. 
Kxceptions  to  this  are  the  Washington  Coonty  amber  oil,  the  light<»lored 
Smith's  Ferry  oil,  and  some  other  natural  yellow  or  amber  oils.  In  chemi- 
cal compoeition  it  is  essentially  composed  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
series  C,H„  +  j,  the  gaseous  and  the  solid  members  of  the  series  being  alike 
held  dissolved  in  the  liquid  ones,  and  smaller  amounts  of  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  olefine  series  C.Hbi,  and  the  benzene  aeries  C,Hj,_,.  According  to 
MarkownikofT,  Pennsylvania  petroleum  also  contains  hydrocarbons  of  a 
aeries,  C|H^,  which  he  terms  "  naphthenes,"  which  are  probably  hydn^en 
addition  compouuds  of  the  aromatic  series.  Within  recent  years  another 
important  field  has  developed,  viz.,  Ohio,  which  includes  the  two  distinct 
districts,  the  Lima  oil  district  and  the  Macksburg  district.  The  former 
is  by  far  the  more  important,  but  the  product  is  peculiar  in  that  it  contains 
wlphur,  and  has  an  offensive  odor  similar  to  Canadian  crude  oil.  Careful 
analyses  made  in  the  author's  laboratory  have  shown  that  it  contains  on  an 
average  0.42  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  combined  in  relatively  stable  forma  not 
decomposed  by  simple  distillation.*  Reference  will  be  made  to  it  in  speak- 
ing of  refining  methods.  Within  recent  years  the  extension  of  the  Lima 
(or  Trenton  Limestone)  oil-field  westerly  into  Indiana  has  added  to  the 
poduction  of  this  grade  of  oil.  The  most  important  localities  in  the 
United  States,  outside  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Onio  oil-fields,  are  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  California,  in  which  latter  State  a  blackish  petroleum  of 
rather  heavier  consistency  than  Pennsylvania  petroleum  is  found  quit« 
abundantly.  This  California  |>etroleum  is  peculiar  in  containing  nitrog- 
enous bases  of  the  pyridine  and  quinoline  groups,  and  in  leaving,  instead 
of  paraffine,  an  asphaltic  base  or  residuum. 

Closely  related  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  oil-fields  is  the  oil 
district  of  Canada.  This  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Enniskillen,  in  the 
western  section  of  the  province  of  Ontajio.  The  Canadian  petroleum, 
however,  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  darker 
in  color,  heavier  in  gravity,  and  is  of  a  very  ofFensive  odor  on  account  of 
sulphur  impurity,  and  is  therefore  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  refine. 
As  before  stated,  it  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  oil  of  Lima,  Ohio. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil-fields,  and  even  more  pro- 
lific in  the  yield  of  individual  wells,  is  the  Kussian  petroleum  district  of 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian.  For  detailed  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
duction of  these  wells,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Boverton  Redwood's  "  Pe- 
troleum and  its  Products,"  vol.  i.  p.  26,  or  to  Bugler's  articles  in  Ding- 
ler's  Polytechnia(^iea  Journal,  Bd.  cclx  and  cclxi.  The  Russian  petroleum 
has  a  higher  gravity  than  the  American,  averaging  0.873,  or  31°  B.,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  entirely  different  in  its  chemical  composition,  consist- 

•  Mabery  (Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  April,  1891)  has  Identified  in  Ohio  petroleum  methyl, 
ethjl,  nomuu  propyl,  ieo-  and  normal  butyl,  pentyl,  ethyl-pentyl,  and  nezyl  Bulphide*. 
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ing  for  the  most  fiart  of  liy^rocarboDB  of  the  seriee  CbH^  iaomeric  vith 
the  olefine  series,  and  called  "  naphthenes."  As  will  be  seen  later,  this  dif- 
ference in  chemical  composition  involves  a  difference  in  the  refining  resulta. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  European  petroleum-Selds  are  those 
of  Galida,  which  produce  a  variety  of  oils,  both  light  and  heavy,  either 
aocompanytne  or  independent  of  the  ozokerite  of  the  region,  those  of 
Hanover,  which  yield  thick  oils,  varying  in  specific  gravity  from  .862  to 
.910,  and  tlioee  of  Alsace,  which  also  yield  oils  predominantly  heavy,  and 
Qsed  chiefly  for  lubricants. 

The  Asiatic  petroleum-fields  are  those  of  Burmah,  which  have  long 
been  known  to  be  very  rich,  and  which,  under  British  control,  will  now  be 
developed,  and  those  of  Rangoon,  in  India,  the  oils  from  which  are  thick 
and  heavy,  yielding  much  lubricating  oil  and  paraffin,  and  those  of  Japan. 

3.  Crude  Pabapfine. — Under  this  bead  may  be  understood  the  more 
or  less  compact  solid  material  which  often  accompanies  crude  petroleum,  is 
deposited  from  it  on  standing,  and  in  some  cases  is  found  in  eztei^ve  depoats 
independently  of  it.  Thus,  a  deposit  of  buttery  consistency  separates  from 
some  crude  oils,  such  as  Bradford  oil,  and  adheres  to  the  pmnping  machinery 
and  derrick,  forming  a  crust  which  has  to  be  scraped  on  from  time  to 
time.  The  same  oils  deposit  crude  paraffine  in  the  pipe-lines,  necessitating 
a  periodical  scraping  of  the  intenor  of  the  pipe-lmes.  Much  of  the 
deposit  which  accumulates  in  the  storage-tanks  of  crude  oil  is  of  the  same 
material. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  solid  native  parafiine, 
under  the  name  of  "  ozokerite,"  or  earth-wax.  The  best-known  locality 
for  this  native  paraffine  is  Boryslaw,  in  Eastern  Galicia,  although  it  is  found 
also  in  the  Caucasian  oil  district,  and  in  Persia  under  the  name  of  "  neftr 

fil,"  and  a  few  years  ago  was  found  in  Soutliem  Utah,  in  the  United  States. 
a  color  it  varies  from  dark  green  to  black,  and  possesses  a  lamellar  or 
conchoidal  fracture,  according  to  the  variety.  It  fuses  between  56'  and 
74°  C,  or  even  higher.  In  chemical  composition  it  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  separated  paraifine  of  petroleum  oils. 

4.  Bitumen  and  Asphalt. — We  may  have  liquid  bitumens,  usually 
called  maUhas,  and  solid  bitumens,  called  aspkaUs.  Both  may  be  considered 
as  alteration  products  of  petroleum  hydrocarbons  resulting  trom  evaporation 
and  oxidation. 

Maltha  (or  mineral  tar)  was  first  found  at  Becbelbronn,  in  Alsace,  and 
was  studied  by  Boussingault,  who  described  it  as  a  viscid,  tarry  liquid  of 
bituminous  odor  and  a  specific  gravity  of  .966.  It  contains  be^des  nydro- 
carbous  both  sulphur  and  nitrogen. 

In  the  Unit«n  States  maltlias  are  found  in  California  in  Kem,  Ventura, 
and  Santa  Barbara  Counties,  as  well  as  in  Utah,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas.  Those  from  California,  which  have  been  chemically  examined,  in- 
variably contain  some  nitrogen  present  in  the  form  of  basic  hydrocarbons. 
They  also  contain  some  water  and  dissolved  gases. 

The  purest  of  the  solid  bitumens  are  known  sometimes  as  "glance 
pitch"  or  "  gum  aspbaltum."  Prominent  among  them  is  gilsonite,  which 
is  found  in  the  Uintah  Indian  reservation  in  Wasatch  and  Uintah  Counties, 
Utah.  The  purity  of  this  product  (some  ninety  to  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide)  is  such  that  it  finds  large  application  in  the 
manuiacture  of  varnishes  and  insulating  compounds,  the  production  being 
some  three  thousand  tons  annually. 
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Of  Bolid  asphalts,  those  of  greatest  commen-ial  importance  are  the 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Bermudez  asphalt  from  Venezuela,  South  America.  The  first  of 
these  contains  in  the  crude  state  39.83  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  33.99  i>er 
cent,  of  earthy  matter,  9.31  per  cent,  of  vegetable  aon-bituminous  matter, 
and  16.87  per  cent,  of  water.  After  refining  the  water  is  eliminated  and  the 
bitumen  is  raised  to  about  sixty  per  cent.  The  Bermudez  asphalt  contains 
but  2.63  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter  and  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 
The  solid  asphalts  of  California  ctintain  from  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
bitumen,  while  the  mineral  matter  in  most  cases  is  a  very  pure  silica,  or  in 
some  cases  infusorial  earth.  Other  solid  asphalts,  but  less  valuable,  are 
those  of  Cuba  and  Syria,  containing  some  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  a  hard, 
brittle  bitumen. 

Very  important  also  are  the  bituminous  limestones  or  "  rock  asphalts" 
of  Europe.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Seyssel,  France,  Val 
de  Travers  in  the  canton  of  NeufchAtel,  Switzerland,  Ragusa  in  Sicily,  and 
Limmer  and  Vorwohle  in  Germany.  These  contain  from  five  and  three- 
tenths  to  fourteen  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  and  about  eijrhty-six  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  as  tliey  are  largely  used  both  in  this  countiT 
and  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  asphaJtic  mixtures  or  mastics,  a  (able 
showing  then-  exact  composition  is  given : 
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'  1.18 

6,87 
90.80 
.86 
,69 
2.65 

.84 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  ibe  United  States  the  most  important  occurrence  of  bituminous 
limestone  is  that  of  Uvalde  County,  Texas,  from  which  is  obtained. the 

{troduct  known  as  "  litho-carbon,"  used  in  vamish-making  and  for  insu- 
ating  purposes. 

Elated  to  the  natural  asphalts  are  also  sudi  minerals  as  Albertite,  from 
the  Albert  mines  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Ritchie  mineral  from  Ritchie 
County,  West  Virginia. 

The  Torbane  mineral,  from  Bathgate,  Scotland,  and  Bedhead  coal, 
b^;ether  with  bituminous  shales,  also  should  be  noted  here.  They  form  the 
crude  material  for  the  Scotch  peu'alfine  distillation. 


H.  Processes  of  Treatment. 

1.  Of  Natoral  Gas. — If  we  refer  to  liie  composition  of  natural  gas,  as 
already  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  lai^ly  made  up  of  methane  and  its 
homologues,  with  some  nitrt^n  as  impurity.  The  olefines,  or  "ilhimi- 
natiDg  hydrocarbons"  of  ordinary  coal-gas,  are  practically  absent  in  moat 
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cases.  This  at  once  indicates  quite  clearly  the  value  of  natural  gas  as  a 
fuel  and  its  lack  of  value  in  the  natural  state  for  illumtnattng  purposes. 
But  tliat  it  can  be  readily  converted  into  an  excellent  illuminating  gas  has 
been  shown,  and  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  where  natural  gas  is  ^undant, 
it  is  being  used  for  illumination  as  well  as  for  fuel.  To  illustrate  the  treat- 
ment that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  we  may  describe  the  McKay  and 
Critchlow  pi-ocess,  which  has  proven  quite  successful  in  practice.  The 
apjiaratus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consists  essentially  like  the  water-gas  gen- 
erators of  a  combustion-chamber 

Blled   with   coal    brought  to  a  Pio.  l. 

white  heat  by  an  atr-olast  and 
a  fixing-clianiber  above  filled 
with  fire-brick,  where  the  gas- 
eous products  of  the  first  reao 
tion  combine  with  oil  vapors  to 
form  a  permanent  illuminating 
MS.  The  procedure  is  as  follows : 
The  fuel  naving  been  rendered 
ttioroughly  incandescent,  and  the 
fire-brick  structure  having  been 
heated  to  a  light  orange  tint,  the 
air-blast  is  shut  off,  the  lid  of 
the  cupola  closed,  and  the  gas 
outlet  opened.  Natural  gas  is 
then  introduced  into  the  ash-pit 
and  forced  up  and  through  tne 
incandescent  fuel-bed,  depositing 
its  carbon  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
fuel  as  decomposition  is  effected, 
and  hydr<^ii  gas  is  thus  libera 
ated,  which,  passing  up  through 
the  open  chamber,  meets  tne 
vapors  of  the  hydrocarbon/ 
which  is  projected  into  the 
chambers  by  means  of  a  steam- 
or  gas-injector.  All  of  these 
products  of  decomposition  pass- 
ing ti^ether  into  the  upper  or 
fixing  chamber,  a  part  of  the 
bydr<^n  unites  with  tlie  heavy 
hydrocarbons,  producing  the 
lighter   hydrocarbons,  while  an " 

intimate  mixture  of  all  the  gases  is  eflfected,  forming  a  completely  perma- 
nent illuminating  gas,  which  passes  off  through  the  water-seal,  condensers, 
scrubbers,  and  purifiers  to  the  nolder  in  the  ordinary  way.  Natural  gas  is 
used  quite  largely  now  with  Welsbach  burners,  and  an  excellent  illumina- 
tion is  tlms  obtained. 

Natural  gas  is  also  burned  for  the  production  of  a  very  pure  grade  of 
lamp-black.  This  manufacture,  first  carried  out  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  is  now 
introduced  at  various  places  in  the  oil  r^ions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gas 
is  burned  from  rows  of  burners  placed  in  such  position  that  the  flame  im- 
pinges upon  slate  or  metallic  slabs  or  revolving  cylinders,  and  there  deposits 
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its  carbon.  In  ooe  building  at  Gambier,  eighteen  hundred  burners  have 
been  used,  consuming  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tliousand  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Op  Crude  Petroleum. — As  petroleum  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  different  volatility,  the  first  operation  would 
naturally  be  to  effect  a  partial  separation  of  these  hydrocarbons  by  a 
process  of  fractional  distillation.  But,  in  fact,  simpler  lines  of  treatment 
were  first  tried.  It  was  found  that  crude  oils  spread  out  over  warm  n'ater 
in  tanks  and  exposed  to  the  sun  were  much  improved  in  gravity  and  con- 
sistency. This  process  was  chiefly  employed  for  the  prodiietion  of  lubri- 
cating oils,  and  the  products  were  called  "  sunned  oils."  This  was  followed 
by  the  application  of  methods  of  partial  evaporation  or  concentration  in 
stills,  eitlier  by  direct  application  of  heat  or  by  the  use  of  steam  coils,  care- 
fiilly  avoiding  overheating.  The  products  are  called  "reduced  oils,"  and 
form  the  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricating  oils. 
They  will  be  referred  to  again.  The  process  to  which  the  great  bulk  of 
crude  petroleum  is  submitted,  however,  is  that  of  fractional  distillation 
continued  to  the  eventual  coking  of  the  residue.  As  the  most  valuable 
of  the  several  distillates  is  that  which  is  to  be  used  as  illuminating  oil,  the 
percentage  of  that  distillate  obtainable  is  an  important  item  in  an  oil 
refinery.  A  normally-conducted  fractional  distillation  of  Pennsylvania 
petroleum  will  give  from  thirty-five  t«  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  oil  suitable  for 
illuminating  purposes,  and  from  t^venty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  lubricating 
oils.  About  1865,  however,  it  was  found  that  if  during  the  distillation 
the  heavy  vapors  were  made  to  drop  back  upon  the  hot  oil  in  the  still  they 
became  superheated  and  were  decomposed.     This  process  of  destructive  die- 
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filiation  or  "cracking"  allowed  of  a  notable  increase  of  the  illuminating 
oil  fraction  at  the  expense  of  the  lubricating  oil.     So  at  present   some 
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seventy-five  to  eiehty  per  cent,  of  burning  oil  is  obtained,  while  the  re- 
dduum  from  which  tne  lubricating  oil  is  gotten  is  reduced  to  sis  per  cent 

A  general  outline  of  the  petr^eum  refining  process  as  at  present  con- 
ducted is  presented  in  tabular  form  on  the  accompanying  diagram. 

The  process  is  generally  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  parts.  The 
benzine  and  burning  oil  distillate  are  run  from  the  same  still,  when  the 
fluid  residuum  is  transferred  to  what  are  usually  called  "  tar-stills,"  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  distilling  operation  is  conducted. 


LktenI  vertical  section  of  erliiidrieU  MIU. 


Tr»nBverae  vettloU  aecUon  of  cjllndriMl  >tl1l. 

The  cnid«H>il  stills  are  of  two  forms,  the  cylindrical  still,  as  illua- 
trated  in  section  in  Fig,  2,  and  the  "  cheese-l>ox"  still,  although  the  latter  is 
little  used  now.  The  former  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  boiler-plate,  the 
lower  half  being  generally  of  steel,  thirty  feet  in  length  by  twelve  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter.  This  still  is  set  horizontally,  as  shown  in  the  sectional 
view,  in  a  furnace  of  brick-work,  usually  so  constructed  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  still  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  "  cheese-box"  still  has  a  body 
and  dome-shaped  top  of  boiler-plate  and  a  double-curved  bottom  of  steel 
pl«».  It  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  set  on  a 
series  of  brick  arohea.     The  working  charge  of  the  cylindrical- stills  is 
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about  seven  hundred  barrels  of  crude  oil,  although  occasionally  stills  of 
one  thousand  harrele'  capacity  have  been  used.  The  still  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  coils  of  steam-pipes,  both  closed  and  perforated.  The  steam, 
issuing  in  jets  from  the  perforated  pipe,  baa  been  found  to  facilitate  dis- 
tillation by  carrying  over  mechanically  the  oil  vapors. 

The  condensing  apparatus  varies  somewhat  in  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction, but  consists  essentially  of  long  coils  of  pipe  immersed  in  tanks, 
through  which  water  is  kept  flowing.  The  terminal  portions  of  the  con- 
densing pipes  all  coDvei^  and  enter  the  ree«iving^  house  within  a  few 
inches  of  each  other.  Near  tiie  extremity  of  each  a  trap  in  the  pipe  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  uncondensable  vapor.  This 
may  be  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  Dumed  underneath  the  boilers  or  stills, 
effecting  thereby  a  large  saving  in  fuel.  The  condensing  pipes  generally 
deliver  into  box-like  receptacles,  with  plate-glass  sides,  through  which  the 
running  of  the  distillate  can  be  observed,  and  from  which  test  portions  can 
be  taken  from  time  to  time  for  the  proper  control  of  the  process. 

The  tar-stills  are  usually  of  steel,  cyliodrical  in  shape,  holding  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  barrels,  and  are  set  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  sur- 
rounded by  brick-work.  They  are  either  upright  or  horizontally  placed, 
U3{^  inclining  now  to  the  latter  position.  Vacuum-stills  have  been  and 
arc  still  used  to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  reduced  oils 
for  the  manu&cture  of  lubricants  and  products  like  vaseline.  Of  course, 
the  evaporation  in  these  stills  takes  place  rapidly,  and  at  the  lowest  temper- 
ature possit)Ie,  insuring  a  fractional  distillation  and  not  a  decomposition. 
If  superlieat*>d  steam  be  used,  moreover,  instead  of  direct  firing,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  oils  to  26°  B.  without  any  production  of  pyrogenic  products. 
A  still  arranged  with  superheated  steam  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.     Ck>Qtinuous 

distillation     has     not 
^'°-  *■  proved    commercially 

successful  in  the 
United  States.  In 
Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  continuous  dis- 
tillation has  been  emi- 
nently 8  u  c  c  e  8  8  f  u  1, 
being  especially  suited 
to  ^ku  petroleum,  as 
the  quantity  of  burn- 
ing oil  separated  being 
comparatively  small, 
the  residuum  is  not 
very  much  less  fluid 
than  the  crude  oil. 
The  stills,  each  of  the 
capacity  of  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  gal- 
lons, are  arranged  in 
groups  or  series  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  6,  one  of  which  is  a  front  view,  and  the  other  a  section, 
and  a  stream  of  oil  is  kept  continuously  flowing  through  tlie  entjre  number. 
The  crude  oil,  entering  the  first  still,  parts  with  its  most  volatile  constituents; 
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passing  into  the  next  still,  has  rather  less  vohitile  bydrocari3ons  distilled 
from  it;  and,  finally,  flows  from  the  last  still  in  the  condition  of  residuum, 
which  in  Russia  is  termed  a»- 

faUti,  or  maaui.     The  several  ^'"^  *■ 

stills  are  maintained  at  tem- 
peratures corresponding  with 
the  boiling-points  of  the  prod- 
ucts to  be  volatilized.  Supei^ 
heated  steam  is  used  for  all  the 
stills,  the  steam  being  deliv- 
ered partly  under  the  oil  and 
partly  above  the  level  of  the 
oil, — that  is,  in  the  vapor  space 
above.  The  fuel  used  under 
all  the  stills  in  Baku  is  petro- 
leum residuum,  or  aalaiki. 

To  recur,  now,  to  tlie  products  of  the  first  rough  distillation  of  crude 
oil,  the  first  fraction,  known  as  the  "  benzine  distillate,"  and  amounting 
usually  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil,  is  redistilled  by  steam  heat  in 
cylindrical  stills,  holding  five  hundred  barrels,  and  is  sometimes  sejmrated 
into  the  following  products:  cymogene,  100°  to  110°  B.  gravity ;  rhigo- 
lene,  90°  to  100°  B.  gravity ;  gasolene,  80°  to  90°  B.  gravity ;  naphtha, 
70°  to  76°  B.  gravity ;  benzine,  62°  to  70°  B.  gravity. 

The  time  occupied  in  working  the  charge  is  about  forty-eight  hours. 
The  percenti^  of  these  products  varies,  but,  as  a  rule,  amounts  to  about 
twen^-five  per  cent,  of  the  first  three  collectively,  rather  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  tlie  naphtha,  and  about  forty  per  cent,  of  tlie  benzine. 
The  deodorization  of  the  benzine  which  is  to  he  used  for  solvent  purposes 
in  pharmacy  or  the  arta  is  effected  somewhat  af\er  the  manner  to  be  described 
under  burning  oils  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Only  the  proportion 
of  acid  used  is  much  smaller  and  the  agitation  is  efiectcd  by  revolving 
paddles  instead  of  by  an  air-blast.     One-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  sufficient 


Fio.  6. 


in  this  case.  Other  processes  have  been  proposed  for  the  deodorization, 
Buch  as  the  use  of  mixtures  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  with  alcohol, 
which  produce  ethereal  products  which  are  said  to  neutralize  and  destroy 
the  beimne  odor. 

The  treatment  of  the  illuminating  oil  fraction  is  a  more  important 
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prooeaa.  It  must  be  freed  from  the  empyreumatic  products  resulting  fi-om 
the  distillation,  which  give  it  both  color  and  disagreeable  odor.  To  effect 
this  it  is  subjected  to  a  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  washing  with  water 
and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  tall  cylin- 
drical tanks  of  wrought  iron,  lined  with  sheet-lead,  which  are  called  "  agi- 
tators." The  bottom  is  funnel-shaped,  terminating  »in  a  pipe  furnished 
with  a  stopcock  for  drawing  off  the  refuse  acid  and  soda  washings.  The 
distillate  to  be  treated  must  be  cooled  to  at  least  60°  F.,  and  before  the 
main  body  of  acid  ia  added  for  the  treatment,  any  water  present  must  be 
carefully  withdrawn.  This  is  done  bv  starting  the  agitation  of  the  oil  by 
the  air-pump  and  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  acid.  This  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  withdrawn.  The  oil  is  now  agitated,  and  about  one-half  of 
the  char^  of  acid  is  introduced  gradually  from  above.  The  agitation  is 
now  to  be  continued  as  long  aa  action  is  indicated  by  rise  of  temperature, 
when  the  dark  "  sludge  acid"  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  withdrawn.  The 
remaining  portion  of  acid  is  added,  and  a  second  thorough  agitation  lakes 
place.  The  whole  chai^  of  acid  needed  for  an  average  distillate  is  about 
one  and  one-half  to  two  per  cent.,  or  about  six  pounds  of  acid  to  the  barrel  of 
oil.  The  acid,  as  drawn  off,  is  dark-blue  or  reddish-brown  in  color,  and 
is  charged  with  the  sulpho-com pounds  of  the  olefines,  while  free  sulphur 
dioxide  ms  is  present  in  abundance.  The  oil,  after  treatment,  consists  of 
the  parsunBn  hydrocarbons  almost  freed  from  admixture  with  olefines.  In 
color  it  has  been  changed  from  brownish-yellow  to  a  very  light  straw  shade. 
The  oil  is  now  washed  with  water  introduced  through  a  perforated  pipe 
running  around  the  upper  circumference  of  the  tank.  This  water  perco- 
lates through  the  body  of  the  oil,  removes  the  acid,  and  is  allowed  to 
escape  in  a  constant  stream  from  the  bottom.  When  the  wash-water  shows 
no  appreciable  acid  taste  or  reaction,  the  washing  is  stopped,  and  about  one 
per  cent,  of  a  caustic  soda  solution  of  12°  B.  is  introduced,  and  the  oil  i» 
again  agitated.  When  this  is  drawn  off,  the  oil  is  ready  for  the  settling 
tanks.  A  washing  with  water  after  the  soda  treatment  is  sometimes 
followed,  but  it  is  not  general.  A  washing  with  dilute  ammonia  is  also 
sometimes  used  to  remove  the  dissolved  sulpho-compounds.  The  settling 
tanks  are  shallow  tanks,  exposed  to  air  and  light  on  the  sides,  and  here  any 
water  contained  in  the  oil  settles  out,  and  the  oil  becomes  clear  and  brilliant. 
They  are  provided  with  steam-coils  for  gently  warming  the  oil  in  cold 
weather  to  facilitate  this  separation.  A  spraying  of  the  finished  oil  to  raise 
the  tire-test  by  volatilizing  a  small  quantity  of  t)ie  lighter  hydrocarbon 
present  was  formerly  practised  at  this  stage,  but  exacter  control  of  the  di^ 
filiation  has  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Lima  oil  and  Canadian  oil,  which,  as  before  stated,  contain  sulphur 
impurity,  cannot  be  refined  and  good  illuminating  oils  obtained  by  this  simple 
treatment  with  acid  and  alkali.     Various  methods  of  treatment  have  been 

firoposed  and  patented  for  these  oils,  such  as  the  alternate  treatment  with 
ithaige  and  caustic  soda,  distillation  over  finely-divided  copper  and  iron, 
but  the  method  finally  adopted  and  now  in  successful  use  is  to  distil  over 
a  mixture  of  oxides  of  copper  and  lead,  which  take  up  the  sidphur. 
The  oil  is  also  sold  for  fuel  purposes.  This  latter  utilization  has  been  one 
of  great  importance,  and  it  is  employed  in  all  classes  of  manufacturing 
establishments  with  great  success  and  economy  as  a  substitute  for  solid  fuel. 
With  the  aid  of  injector  burners,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  use  it  in 
smelting  and  annealing  furnaces,  in  all  kinds  of  forges,  in  burning  brick. 
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tiles,  and  lime,  and  for  raiBing  stvam  witli  all  forms  of  boilere.  It  is  ustrA 
in  these  burners  in  conuection  with  either  steam  or  compressed  air. 

The  residuum  of  the  original  crude-oil  distillation  is,  as  was  said,  dis- 
tilled  from  the  "  tar-«tills."  The  first  runnings,  constituting  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  will  have  a  gravity  of  38°  B.,  and  are  returned  to 
the  crude-oil  tank  for  redistillation,  or  are  treated  and  purified  as  burning 
oil.  ■  The  paraffine  oil  which  now  runs  over  may  be  caught  in  separate  lots 
as  it  deepens  in  color  and  increases  in  density,  or  it  may  be  all  received 
leather  to  be  treated  in  the  paraffine  agitator  with  acid  and  purified  for  the 
separation  of  parafGne  wax.  The  ^itator  in  this  case  must  be  provided 
with  sfeara-pipes,  so  that  its  contents  can  be  kept  perfectly  liquid,  and  the 
chai^  of  aoia  is  lat^r,  amounting  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  per  cenL 
The  treatment  includes  the  usual  waaliing  with  water  and  soda  all  at  the 
proper  temiwratnrc.*  The  "  sludge"  becomes  quite  solid  on  standing,  and  is 
not  worked  over.  After  settling,  the  paraffine  oil  goes  to  the  chill-rooma, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  the  ammonia  refrigerating  machines  and  the  circula- 
tion of  ouoled  brine,  the  whole  mass  is  brought  to  a  semi-solid  condition. 
This  is  pressed  between  bi^^ng  by  hydraulic  pressure,  or  is  filter- pressed, 
and  the  refined  heavy  oil  which  drains  off  is  collected  as  lubricating  oil. 
Its  gravity  should  be  about  32°  B.,  fire-test,  326°  F.,  and  cold  test,  30°  F. 
The  pre~s-cake  may  be  broken  up,  melted,  and  recrystallized,  and  then 
submitted  to  still  greater  pressure  at  a  higher  temperature  (70°  F.)  than 
before,  when  it  is  gotten  as  "refined  wax."  To  convert  it  into  block 
paraffine,  it  must  be  washed  with  benzine,  pressed,  melted,  and  filtered 
through  bone-black  or  other  filtering  medium,  when  it  is  gotten  perfeclly 
colorless  and  solidifying  to  a  haid,  translucent  block.  The  characters  of 
paraffine  will  be  referred  to  farther  on. 

The  distillation  of  residuum  is  continued  until  the  bottom  of  the  still 
becomes  red-hot,  when  yellow  vapors  issue  from  the  tail-pipe,  and  a  dense 
resinous  product,  of  a  light-yellow  color,  and  nearly  solid  consistency,  dis- 
tils over.  This  "  yellow  wax"  contains  anthracene,  chrysene,  pieene,  and 
other  higher  pyrogenic  hydrocarbons.  Its  only  use  at  present  is  to  add  it 
to  paraffine  oils  to  increase  density  and  lower  cold  test.  Its  chemical  char- 
acter will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  coke  remaining  in  the  tar-still  at  the  end  of  the  process  amounts 
to  about  twelve  per  cent.,  and  is  lately  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  electric- 
light  carbons.  Reduced  oils  gotten  by  careful  driving  oPf  of  the  light 
fractions  of  the  crude  petroleum,  without  cracking,  as  stated  before,  are  of 
great  value  as  lubricants.  They  arc  generally  made  by  vacuum  distillation 
and  the  use  of  superheated  steam  instead  of  direct  firing.  They  are  either 
brought  into  the  market  at  once,  without  further  treatment,  or  after  a  bone- 
black  or  clay  filtration.  This  production  of  filtered  oils  is  usually  com- 
bined with  the  manufacture  of  vaseline,  oipdrolatum,  as  it  is  now  known 
in  the  "  United  States  Pharmacopceia."  Taking  a  vacuam  residuum  as 
the  raw  material,  this  is  melted  and  run  on  to  filters  of  fine  granular  well- 
dried  bone-black.  The  filters  are  either  steam -jacketed  or  are  placed  in 
rooms  heated  by  steam-coita  to  120°  F.  or  higher.  The  first  runnings 
are  colorless,  and  all  up  to  a  certain  grade  of  cokir  go  to  the  manufacture 

*  With  the  lubricftting  ojk  from  certain  crude  petroleums,  it  is  found  advantageoui  not 
to  waih  after  the  acid  traatment.  but  to  treat  immediately  nitb  a  strong  caustic  lye  (of 
SS°  B.),  naA  then  to  wash  ai  a  final  step.  This  is  said  to  prevent  the  emulsifying  of  the  oil 
kod  wat«T  which  sometimes  t«kes  place  and  greatly  retards  the  separating  out  of  the  oil. 
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of  vaseline.     Beyond  that  the  Gltrate  is  known  as  "  filtered  cylinder  oil," 
and  is  used  as  a  lubricant  exclusivety. 

3.  Of  Ozokerite  and  Natural  Paraffine. — ^Tbe  Galician  ozoker- 
ite is  in  the  main  a  natural  parafiine,  hut  contains  some  oil  in  mechanical 
admixture.  Until  within  ten  to  twelve  years  ago  it  was  worked  exclusively 
for  the  production  of  paraffine,  but  now  not  more  than  one-tliird  of  the 
annual  production  is  so  worked.  The  most  of  it  is  distilled,  yielding  five 
per  cent  of  benzine,  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  illuminating  oil,  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  "  blue  oil,"  and  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  paraffine.  The  "  blue 
oil"  is  a  buttery-like  mixture  of  heavy  oils  with  paraffine  crystals,  and  cor- 
responds to  a  paraffine  oil  as  distilled  from  petroleum.  It  is  run  into  filter- 
presses  and  pressed,  first  cold,  and  then  the  press-cake  broken  up  and 
pressed  warm  to  remove  the  adhering  oils.  If  the  paraffine  scale  so  obtained 
IS  to  be  worked  up  into  block  paraffine,  it  is  repeatedly  treated  with  benzine 
of  not  over  .785  specific  gravity,  and  pressed,  then  melted  and  filtered 
through  bone-black,  as  before  described  under  petroleum  paraffine. 

If  the  ozokerite  is  to  be  worked  up  as  a  whole  into  the  wax-like  product 
known  as  Ceresijie,  the  operation  may  be  conducted  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  older  method  was,  after  a  preliminary  melting  of  the  ozokerite,  to 
free  it  from  earthy  impurities,  and  continuing  the  heating  until  all  water 
was  driven  out  of  the  melted  mass  to  treat  it  with  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  as  long  as  sulphurous  oxide  was  evolved.  This  was  followed  by  treat- 
ment with  water  and  soda  solution.  To  more  thoroughly  separate  out  the 
black  carbonaceous  matter  produced  by  the  action  ot  the  sulphuric  acid, 
one-half  to  one  per  cent,  of  stearic  acid  is  added,  and  this  then  saponified 
with  caustic  suua.  The  soap  so  formed  carries  down  all  carbonaceous 
matter  witli  it,  and  allows  tlie  ceresine  to  be  filtered  clear  by  using  filter- 
pai>er.  The  product  is  the  Yellow  Ceresine,  much  resembling  beeswax.  The 
While  Cere8i}ie,  resembling  bleached  beeswax,  is  gotten  by  melting  the  yellow 
ceresine  by  the  aid  of  steam,  digesting  it  with  bone-black,  with  frequent 
stirring,  and  filtering  through  paper.  The  newer  method,  more  frequently 
followed  now,  is  to  extract  the  ozokerite  with  benzine  and  ligroine.  The 
forms  of  a))iiaratus  devised  for  this  purpose  allow  of  a  complete  exhaustion 
of  the  ozokerite  mass  and  a  subsequent  recovery  of  the  solvent  used  in  the 
extraction. 

The  natural  paraffine  that  separates  spontaneously  from  cnide  petroleum, 
and  accumulates  at  times,  as  bctbre  mentioned,  in  pipe-lines,  etc.,  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  vaseline  and  similar  products,  being 
melted  and  filtered  through  bone-black,  as  ali-eady  described. 

4.  Op  Natural  Bitumens  and  A-sphalts  and  of  Bituminous 
Shales. — The  asphalt  or  solid  bitumen  from  tlie  Island  of  Trinidad  is 
exported  largely  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  roofing  materials  and  of  asphalt  pavements.  It  yields  from  one  and 
three-fourths  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  paraffine  on  dblillation,  and 
contains  sulphur  as  an  invariable  constituent.  Efforts  made  to  manufacture 
illuminatiug  and  other  oils  from  the  asphalt  have  failed  of  practical  results. 

Within  recent  years  artificial  asphalts  have  been  made  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  As  already  mentioned,  the  California  petroleums  all  seem  to 
have  an  asphaltic  instead  of  a  paraffine  base.  Hence  the  residuum  from 
the  refining  of  California  cnide  oils  is  manu&ctured  into  artificial  asphalts. 
As  much  as  eleven  per  cent,  of  artificial  asphalt  has  been  obtained  in  prao- 
tioe  from  Ventura  County  petroleum. 
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Agftin,  artificial  asphalts  have  beea  made  by  treating  Lima,  Ohio, 
petroleum  with  a  current  of  heated  air  until  all  volatile  products  are  driveu 
out.     The  product  byerlUe  is  thus  obtained. , 

Still  another  process  consists  of  melting  oil  residuums  with  sulphur  and 
heating  until  a  product  ia  obtained  which  becomes  solid  on  cooling,  while 
hydrogen  sulphide  ia  set  free.  By  far  the  most  interesting  production  of 
artificial  asphalt  ia  that  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Day,  who  distilled  a  mixture  of  fish 
and  pine  wood  and  then  submitted  the  oil  obtained  to  a  secoud  destructive 
distillation.  The  residuum  left  when  the  distillation  was  carried  to  about 
425°  C.  solidiBed  to  a  black,  shining  mass,  which  in  physical  properties 
and  chemical  composition  strikingly  resembles  Utah  gilsonite. 

Very  much  more  important  are  the  industries  based  upon  the  distillation 
of  bituminous  shales.  As  these  shales  do  not  contain  either  liquid  or  solid 
hydrocarbons  as  such,  but  much  more  complex  compounds  called  bitumens, 
the  distillation  ia  exclusively  a  destructive  one,  and  tlie  character  of  the 
distillation  products  becomes  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  the  opera- 
tion, temperature  being  the  most  important  consideration.  The  theory  of 
destructive  distillation  will  be  entered  upon  at  length  later  (see  p.  347),  and 
we  will  here  only  say  that  for  paraftine  and  illuminating  oil  production  the 
distillation  is  essentially  a  low-temperature  one. 

The  material  originally  used  in  Scotland  was  Boghead  coal,  or  the 
Torhane  Hill  mineral  from  Batligate,  near  Glasgow,  which  was  exhausted  in 
1872.  This  yielded  thirty -three  per  cent  of  tar  or  oily  distillate  and  one 
to  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  crude  parafiine.  At  present  shales  are 
used,  which  iumish  almut  thirteen  per  cent,  of  tar.  The  material  for  the 
German  paraffine  production  is  an  earthy  brown  coal,  which,  when  dry,  ia 
of  a  light-brownish  or  yellowish  color  and  crumbling  character  ;  it  yields  on 
an  avenwie  8.1  per  cent,  of  tar  and  .6  per  cent,  of  jiaralline.  The  shales  are 
usually  distilled  with  some  steam,  which  increases  the  amount  of  the  tar,  as 
well  as  the  ammonia  from  tlie  shale.  The  distillation  may  be  intermit- 
tent, but  in  Scotland  is  now  tarried  on  in  a  continuous  process  by  the  two 
methods  devised  by  Henderson  and  by  Young  &  Beilby  respectively,  the  ex- 
hausted shale  being  dropped  from  the  bottom  of  the  upright  retort  into  a 
combustion-chaml>er  beneath.  Aa  the  spent  shale  sometimes  contains  as 
much  as  from  twelve  to  fourteen  \kt  cent,  of  carbon,  this,  with  the  uncon- 
densed  gas  of  the  distillation,  sutSces  for  fuel.  I'he  several  products  of  the 
distillation  are  (1)  gas,  which  is  freed  from  gasolene  vapors  by  passing  through 
a  coke  tower,  down  which  heavy  oil  is  trickling ;  (2)  watery  or  ammoniacal 
liquor,  which  ia  obtained  to  the  amount  of  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  gallons 
per  ton  of  shale,  and  yields  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  ton  worked ;  (3)  oily  liquor,  or  tar  proper,  of  dark  greenish 
color,  and  ranging  from  .866  to  .880  in  specific  gravity,  vaiying  in  amount 
from  thirty  to  thirty-three  gallons  per  ton  of  shale  used.  This  is  distilled 
in  cast-iron  stills  holding  from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  galluus,  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  it,  until  only  coke  amounting  to  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  tar  ia  left.  The  mixed  distillates  (the  paralline  magma  being 
added  to  the  others),  according  to  the  usage  of  the  German  paraiBne-works, 
are  stirred  with  two  per  cent,  by  voltune  of  caustic  soda  solution  in  order 
to  take  up  phenols  and  "  creosote,"  tc^ether  with  other  acid  products ;  the 
soda  wasiUDgs  drawn  off  below,  and  tlie  supernatant  liquid,  after  washing 
with  water,  is  agitated  with  five  per  cent,  of  aulphuric  acid.  The  refined 
oil  is  now  fractionally  distilled.     The  first  fraction  (specific  gravity  .60  to 
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.68;  is  ft  gasolene  need  for  carburetting  illumiDatiDg  gas;  the  second  (speci- 
fic gravity  .68  to  .76)  is  naphtha,  used  as  a  solvent;  the  third  (specific 
gravity  .81  to  .82)  is  illuininating  oil ;  the  fourth  lubricating  oil  (specific 
gravity  .865  to  .900).  The  next  distillate  solidifies  on  cooling,  yielding 
browD  crystals  of  liard  paraffine,  whose  mother-liquor,  removed  by  a  filter- 
press,  is  "  blue  oil,"  whence  more  but  Boft  crystals  can  be  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial refrigeration.  The  mother^liquid  of  these  is  iigain  treated  with 
vitriol  and  soda  and  distilled  ;  the  earlier  fractions  constitute  heavy  illumi- 
nating oil,  the  later  lubricating  oil.  The  percentage  of  solid  parafiBne 
gotten  from  the  crude  shale  oil  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  iialf  per 
cent.  The  shale  oil  does  not  yield  any  product  corresponding  to  vaseline. 
B,  Hiibner,  a  German  paraffine  manufacturer,  believing  that  the  distilla- 
tions of  the  process  just  dcBcril>ed  act  injuriously  u|>on  the  quanti^  and 
hardness  of  the  paralfane  obtained,  has  modified  the  process  as  follows.  He 
treats  the  crude  shale  oil  with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  afl«r  the  separation  of 
this,  distils  the  oil  over  several  per  cent,  of  slaked  lime.  After  tlie  crys- 
tallization of  the  paraffine  from  the  distillate,  it  is  purified  by  washing  with 
^ale  oils  and  pressing.  He  thus  avoids  one  distillation  and  obtains  a  lai^er 
yield  of  parafBne,  distinctly  harder  in  character  than  the  usual  product. 

In  the  Scotch  shale-works  the  distilled  oil  is  treated  first  wim  sulphuric 
acid  and  then  with  caustic  soda,  as  in  the  purifying  of  petroleum  oils,  and 
then  fractionally  distilled.  These  fractions  are  ^ain  treated  with  acid  and 
alkali  before  being  considered  pure  enough  for  the  market  In  some  works 
(as  those  at  Broxburn)  continuous  distillation  is  practised,  so  that  a  set  of 
three  boiler  stills  and  t^vo  residue-  or  coking-stills,  used  blether,  can  put 
through  thirty-five  thousand  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  day.  The  swid 
parafBne,  by  careful  processes  of  extraction,  can  be  brought  up  to  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

m.  Products. 

1.  FftOM  Natural  Gas. — {a)  Fuel  Gaa. — The  great  value  of  natural 
gas  as  fuel  for  manufacturing  and  industrial  purposes  has  only  been  real- 
ized in  recent  years,  and  it  was  rapidly  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  coal 
and  rake.  In  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  particularly  in  Pittsburg 
and  its  vicinity,  fur  manufacturing  purposes,  it  had  for  a  time  almost  en- 
tirely displaced  coal  and  coke,  but  it^  production  has  reached  a  maximum, 
and  is  now  rapidly  falling  off  despite  the  opening  of  new  wells.  That 
natural  gas,  largely  made  up  of  methane  and  similar  hydrocarbons,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  gaseous  fuels  is  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers : 

Table  ehmairtg  Oomparaiipe  Effeett  of  Different  Oa»  FueU. 

Hydwgen 1B8.1  293 

Water  gBfl  (from  coke) IM.l  SSI 

BlBitfliraacecat 618  1096 

Carbonic  Mide 178.8  818 

Harsh  gas  ... 671.0  98.8 

The  comparison  of  its  work  with  that  accomplished  with  solid  ftiel,  as 
carried  out  at  the  works  of  Carnegie,  Bros.  &  Co.,  in  Pittsbui^,  is  also 
given  by  the  same  committee.  Using  the  best-selected  coal,  and  chai^ng 
Uie  lurnace  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  maximum 
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with  ooal  was  nine  pouade  of  water  evaporated  to  tlie  poutid  of  coal  con- 
eumed.  "  In  making  the  calciilationa,  the  standard  seventy-eix-pound 
bushel  of  the  Pittsburg  district  was  used  ;  six  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds  of  water  were  evaporated  per  bushel,  which  was  60.90  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical  value  of  the  coal.  When  gas  was  burned  under  the  same 
boiler,  but  with  a  di£ferent  furoaoe,  and  taking  a  pound  of  gas  to  be  equal 
to  23.5  cubic  feet,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  was  found  to  be  20.31 
pounds,  or  83,40  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  heat-units  were  utilized." 

(6)  lUuminaimg  Ga». — The  processes  for  converting  natural  gas  into 
illuminating  gas  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  McKay  &  Crifchlow 
process  described  in  detail.  The  production  by  this  process  of  a  permanent 
gas,  showing  no  condensation  of  vapore  at  the  drijB,  and  of  eighteen  to 
twenfy  candle-power,  is  said  to  have  been  demonstrated  at  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa,,  and  elsewnere. 

(c)  Lamp-black. — ^The  burning  of  natural  gas  so  as  to  cause  separation 
of  carbon,  whidi  is  then  collected  as  lamp-black,  has  been  referred  to. 
The  lamp-black  so  manufactured  has  been  shown  to  be  of  great  purity.  It 
is  miscible  with  water,  does  not  color  ether,  and  is  free  from  oily  matter,  A 
sample  of  it  analyzed  by  Professor  J.  W.  Mallet,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, gave  the  following  results  :  Specific  gravity  at  17°  C,  after  complete 
exhaustion  of  air,  1.729.    The  percentage  of  compoeitioQ  was  as  follows : 

Carbon B5.067 

Hvdrogeu 0.6S6 

Nitro^ 0.776 

Cnrbon  moDoiide 1.S78 

Carbon  dioxide 1.S66 

"Waler 0.622 

Ash  tFe,0,and  OuO) 0.066 

99.940 

M)  EUctricr^ht  Oarhonx. — Still  anotber  use  for  carbon  from  natural 
gas  IS  the  manufacture  of  carbons  for  electric  arc-lights,  the  purity  of  the 
material  making  a  very  pure  and  uniform  carbon  pencil  possible. 

2.  BVjm  Petroleum, — The  names  of  commercial  products  obtained  from 
petroleum  have,  of  course,  been  almost  infinitely  varied,  as  each  mauulacturer 
has  bis  trade  names  for  his  special  products.  We  shall  only  designate  the 
generally-accepted  classes  of  products.    Beginning  with  the  lightest,  we  have  i 

Oymogene,  gaseous  at  orainary  temperatures,  but  liqueliable  by  cold  or 
pressure.  BoiEng-point,  0°  C.  (32T.).  Specific  gravity,  110°  B.  Used 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice. 

Rhigolme,  condensable  by  the  use  of  ice  and  salt  Boiling-point, 
18.3°  C.  (65°  F.).  Specific  gravity,  0.60  or  100°  B.  Used  as  an  auKS- 
thetic  for  medical  purposes. 

Prfrofeum  Ether  (Sherwood  oil), — ^Boiling-point,  40°  to  70°  C.  Specific 
gravity,  .650  to  ,660,  or  85°  to  80°  B.  Used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc 
and  fatty  oils,  and  for  carburetting  air  in  gas-machines. 

GaM>lene  (canadol). — Boiling-point,  70°  to  90°  C.  Specific  gravity,  ,660 
to  .690,  or  80°  to  75°  B.  Usta  m  the  extraction  of  oil  from  oil-8e«ls  and 
in  carburetting  ooal^as. 

Naphtha  (Danforth's  oil).— Boiling-point,  80°  to  110°  C.  Specific 
gravity,  .690  to  .700,  or  76°  to  70°  B,  Used  for  burning  in  vapor-stoves 
and  street-lamps,  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  making  varnishes  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil-cloths. 
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i^Toinc— Boiling-poiat,  80°  to  120°  C.  Specific  gravity,  .710  to  .730, 
or  67°  to  62°  B.  For  solvent  purjMiaee  in  pharmacy  and  for  burning  in 
sponge-lamps. 

Benzine  (deodorized). — Boiling-point,  120°  to  150°  C.  Specific  gravity, 
.730  to  .750,  or  62°  to  57°  B.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine,  for 
cleaning  printers'  type,  and  for  dyers',  scourers',  and  painters'  use. 

Burning  Oil,  or  Kerosene, — The  difierent  burning  oils  are  known  often 
by  special  names,  of  which  the  number  is  legion,  but  they  are  graded  by 
the  American  petroleum  exporters  chiefly  according  to  the  two  standards  of 
color  and  fire-test.  The  colors  range  from  pale-yellow  (standard  white)  to 
straw  (prime-white)  and  colorless  (water-white).  The  6re-test3  (see  p.  33),  to 
which  the  commercial  oils  are  mostly  brought,  are  110°  F.,  120°  F.,  and 
150°  F. ;  that  of  110°  going  mainly  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to 
China  and  Japan,  and  that  of  120°  to  England.  An  oil  of  150°  F.,  fire- 
test,  and  water-white  in  color,  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "headlight  oil." 
An  oil  of  300°  F.,  fire-test,  and  specific  gravity  .829,  is  known  as  "  mineral 
sperm,"  or  "  miueral  colza  oil."  "  Pyronaplitha"  is  a  product  from  Rus- 
sian petroleum,  somewhat  similar  to  mineral  sperm  oil.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  .865,  and  fire-test  of  265°  F. 

Lubricating  oils  from  petroleum  have  assumed  an  importance  which 
is  increasing  every  year.  Some  crude  petroleums,  like  those  of  Franklin 
and  Smith's  Ferry,  Pa. ;  Mecca,  Ohio ;  Volcano,  W.  Va.,  and  other  local- 
ities, are  natural  lubricating  oils,  requiring  little  or  no  treatment  to  fit  them 
for  use.  The  other  petroleum  lubricating  oils  are  gotten  in  one  of  two 
■ways.  Either  by  driving  off  the  light  hvdrocarbons  from  the  crude  oil, 
yielding  what  is  called  a  "  reduced  oil"  (see  p.  25),  or  they  are  the  oils 
gott^-n  by  distilling  the  petroleum  residuums  in  tar-stills. 

The  lightest  of  the  lubricating  oils,  varying  in  gravity  from  32°  B.  to 
38°  B.,  are  frequently  tailed  "  neutral  oils.'  They  are  largely  used  for  the 
piiqwse  of  mixuig  with  animal  or  v^ietable  oils,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  thoroughly  deodorized,  decolorized,  and  deprived 
of  the  blue  fluorescence  or  "  bloom"  characteristic  of  petroleum  distillates 
that  contain  paraifiue.  The  first  two  results  are  accomplished  by  bone-  ■ 
black  or  clay  filtration,  the  last  in  various  ways,  such  as  treatment  with 
nitric  acid,  addition  of  small  quantities  of  nitro-naphthalenes,  etc. 

Heavier  lubricating  oils  are  called  "spindle"  and  "cylinder"  oils.  The 
most  important  characters  to  be  possessed  by  these  oils  is  high  fire-test,  low 
cold-test,  and  a  high  viscosity.     (See  analytical  tests,  p.  34.) 

In  the  matter  of  lubricating  oils  the  Russian  products  are,  it  is  now 
admitted,  distinctly  su]>erior  in  most  respects  to  the  American.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  entire  difference  in  the  cliemieal  composition  of  the  two,  the 
hydrocarbons  characteristic  of  the  Russian  oil  being  heavier  and  showing 
less  tendency  to  solidify  at  low  temperatures  than  those  of  the  American 
oils.     Tlie  following  statement  from  Boverton  Redwood  will  illustrate  this : 

Vlscodly  VIsnwItT       Lobs  In  Tbconltr, 

«70=F.  M120°r.  pcTcent. 

Rusflinn  oil  (up.  gr.  .918) 1400  ISB                    88 

Americanoil(sp.  gr.  .614) 2.S1  6fl                    71 

Russian  oil  («p.  gr.  .907) 649  185                    79 

American  oil  (8p.  gr.  .907) 171  58                    61 

Russinn  nil  (dp.  gr.  .898) 178  fi6                    67 

American  oil  (sp.  er.  .891) 81  40                  60 

Refined  rape  oil  (for  comparison) 821  112                    66 
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It  is  true  that  tlie  diBpntportion  is  chiefly  at  lower  temperatiireH,  the  Rus- 
sian oil  Ic«ing  its  iwAy  relatively  faster  than  the  less  viscous  American  oil. 

Pam^n«  differs  somewhat  in  its  hardness  and  meltinp  ix>int  according 
to  the  sonrce  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  j>etrolenm  )taraffine  ie  mann- 
ftctured  generally  in  three  qualities,  fiisinf;  at  125°  F.  (.51.6°  C),  128°  F. 
(53..'}°  C),  and  135°  F.  (57.3°  C),  res]»ectively,  paraffine  from  shales  melts 
at  56°  C,  while  that  from  Kangoon  tar  melts  at  61°  C,  and  that  from 
ozokerite  at  62°  C.  The  harder  varieties  are  bhiisli- white,  translucent, 
and  glassy  on  the  surface,  while  the  softer  varieties  are  alabaster-white,  dull 
in  lustre  and  only  translucent  when  heated.  The  harder  varieties  are 
resonant.  Paraffine  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  all  lif^ht  hydro- 
carbons, ethereal  and  fatty  oils  and  carbon  disiUphide,  not  entirely  in  abso- 
Inte  alcohol ;  while  ordinary  alcohol  only  takes  up  3.5  [Msr  cent,  of  it. 
It  mixes  with  stearine,  spermaceti,  and  wax  in  all  proportions.  Exposed 
for  some  time  under  a  slight  pressure  to  a  temperature  below  its  melting 
point,  paraffine  wax  undergoes  a  molecular  change  and  becomes  trans- 
^  parent ;  but  upon  a  change  of  temperature,  or  upon  being  struck,  the  original 
translucent  appearance  returns. 

The  harder  variety  of  paraffine  is  used  chiefly  in  candle-making,  for 
which  purpose,  however,  a  small  proportion  (five  per  cent.)  of  stearic  acid 
must  be  added  to  it  to  prevent  the  softening  and  bending  of  the  candle.  It 
is  also  used  for  finishing  calicoes  and  woven  goods,  to  the  surface  of  which 
it  imparts  lustre.  The  softer  varieties  are  used  for  mixing  with  wax  and 
stearic  acid  in  candle-making,  for  the  preparation  of  translucent  and  water- 
proof paper  of  all  grades,  for  impr^nating  Swedish  matches,  for  the  adul- 
teration of  "  chewing-gums,"  and,  in  recent  years,  for  "  enflenrage"  or  extract- 
ing delicate  perfumes  from  (lowers. 

3.  From  Ozokerite  and  NATimAL  Paraffine. — The  character  of 
several  of  the  products  now  obtained  from  Galician  ozokerite,  viz.,  illuminat- 
ing and  lubricating  oils  and  parafline,  has  been  sufficiently  described  under 
other  heads.  The  peculiar  product  known  as  Ceresine,  gotten  from  ozokerite 
without  distillation,  remains  to  be  described.  It  resembles  beeswax  very 
greatly  in  appearance,  but  is  of  lower  specific  gravity,  ranging  from  .915  to 
.925,  while  wax  is  from  .963  to  .969.  The  fusing  point  of  cercsine  varies 
from  68°  C.  to  80°  C.  Ceresine,  with  a  fusing  point  of  over  75°  C,  eliows  a 
iracture  and  structure  like  that  of  wax.  Its  behavior  to  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  fatty  and  ethereal  oils  is  exactly  like  that  of  paraffine.  Ceresine 
is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  wax  as  well  as  for  most  of  the  uses 
before  given  for  paraffine.  It  is  commended  especially  for  the  formation  of 
matrices  fiir  galvano-plastic  work,  proving  in  this  respect  superior  to  gutta- 
percha. It  is  also  bang  used  instead  of  gutta-percha  for  hydrofluoric  acid 
bottles. 

4.  From  BmjMENS,  Asphalts,  and  Bituminous  Shales. — It  is 
only  from  the  latter  of  these  that  products  of  commercial  imiwrtance  are 
derived.  From  the  crude  shale  oil,  already  described,  the  following  products 
are  obtfuned : 

Shede  Oil  Bermne. — Specific  gravity  .665  to  .720,  boiling-point  80°  to 
90°  C,  is  colorless,  of  ethereal  odor,  and  slightly  peppermint-like  taste. 
It  is  used  somewhat  as  a  cleansing  benzine,  but  mainly  in  the  purifying  of 
the  shale  paraffine. 

Pho(ogene  jahaie  naphtha). — Specific  gravity  .720  to  .810,  boiling-point 
145°  to  150°  C.,  has  a  slight  ethereal  odor  and  peppery  taste.     It  diaeolves 
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sulphur,  phosphonis,  iodine,  fats,  resins,  caoutchouc,  etc.  It  is  used  some- 
what for  illuminating  purposes  and  for  dissolving  the  fat  from  bones  and 
bleaching  them  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  ivon". 

Solar  oil  comes  into  the  market,  according  to  Grotowski,  in  two  grades, 
known  as  prima  and  gecunda  oik,  one  with  specific  gravity  .826  to  .830 
and  a  boiling-point  175°  to  180°  C,  and  the  other  with  specific  gravity 
.830  to  .835  and  a  boiling-point  196"  to  200"  C.  The  oils  are  of  slight, 
yellowish  color,  and  on  exposure  to  air  and  light  lose  their  free  burning 
qualities,  somewhat  tlirough  the  resinifying  of  Uie  trace  of  creosote  which 
may  remain  in  them.  The  fire-test  of  the  solar  oil  is  generally  above  100°  C, 
and  they  are  in  general  both  cheap  and  excellent  burning  oils. 

Faraffi.Tie  Oil. — The  paraffine  itself  has  been  described  under  a  previous 
beading.  The  expressed  paraffine  oil  is  used  considerably  as  a  lubricating 
oil,  but  is  of  greatest  importance  for  gas-making.  The  gas  from  this 
paraffine  oil  is  especially  rich  in  illuminating  hydrocarbons  and  is  tree 
from  the  ordinary  impurities  of  coal-gas.  It  is  extensively  manufactured  in 
Germany,  in  the  Hirzel  and  Pintsch  fbmis  of  apparatus,  and  iu  England  by 
the  Pintsch,  Keith,  and  Alexander  &  Patterson  processes,  and  compressed 
for  use  in  railway  carriages,  etc.  Its  characters  will  be  referred  to  more 
especially  under  uie  heading  of  illuminating  gases. 

6.  VASELINE. — ^This  product  {petrolatum  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia and  unffuenium  paro^ini  of  the  German  Pharmacopteia)  may  be 
obtained  from  several  of  the  raw  materials  already  mentioned.  In  the 
United  States,  as  the  name  pdrolatum  indicates,  it  is  a  petroleum  product 
and  may  be  called  "  natural  vaseline,"  as  it  is  merely  a  purified  preparation 
of  naturally  existing  petroleum  constituents ;  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  it  is  either  extracted  irom  other  sources  (pomade  ozokerine),  or,  aa 
the  name  ungumtum  paraffini  indicates,  it  is  an  "  artificial  vaseline"  made 
by  the  solution  of  paraffine  in  paraffine  oil.  American  vaseline,  as  made 
by  the  Chesebrough  Company  and  others,  is  gotten  by  taking  a  vacuum 
residuum  (see  p.  25)  and,  without  any  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  chemicals,  simply  filtering  it  through  heated  bone-black.  In  this  way 
the  amorphous  character  of  the  hydrocarbons  is  not  clianged  and  no  crys- 
talline paraffine  is  produced,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  distillation 
product,  and,  moreover,  no  traces  of  sulphonic  acids  can  remain  from  the  acid 
treatment  to  interfere  with  its  use  as  a  basis  of  medicinal  ointments.  The 
petrolatum  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  either  a  soft  variety, 
melting  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  or  a  firmer  variety,  melting  at  51°  C.  (125°  F.). 

The  German  vaseline,  or  u-nguenlum  paraffini,  is  made  by  taking  one  pirt 
of  ceresine  {parap,num  aolidum)  and  dissolving  it  in  three  parts  of  a  paraffine 
shale  oil,  known  as  "vaseline  oil"  {paraffinum  liquidum).  This  artificial 
vaseline,  as  Engler  and  Bohm  have  shown,*  easily  becomes  granular  on 
chilling,  and  shows  its  composite  nature  moreover  by  readily  separating  on 
distillation  into  ceresine  and  oil.  The  natural  vaseline  has  greater  homo- 
geneity and  is  more  viscous,  although  at  high  temperatures  it  seems  to  absorb 
more  oxygen  then  the  artificial  preparation.  At  temperatures  not  exceeding 
30°  C  the  oxygen  absorption  seems  to  be  practically  nothing  in  either  case. 

Vaseline  is  lately  used  in  pharmacy  and  medioU  practice  as  a  basis  of 
ointments  and  pomades. 

■  IHngler,  PolTtwb.  Journal,  262,  p.  468. 
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IV.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  Fob  Natural  Gab. — These  are  the  methods  ernployed  for  the 
analysis  of  all  varieties  of  illuminating  gas,  and  will  be  referred  to  under 
that  heading.    (See  p.  387.) 

2.  Fob  Cbude  PETBOLEim. — According  to  the  rule  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Gxchaoge,  *'  crude  petroleum  shall  oe  understood  to  be  pure  natural 
oil,  neither  steamed  nor  treated,  free  from  water,  sediment,  or  any  adultera- 
tion, of  the  gravity  of  43°  to  48°  B."  (0.809  to  0.786  sp.  gr.).  In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  petro- 
leum is  a  "pure  natural  oil"  a  P«"-  ^■ 
sample  is  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation,  each  fraction  being 
one-tenth  of  the  crude  oil  by 
volume,  and  the  dendty  of  the 
several  distillates  is  determined. 
The  r^ular  gradation  of  the  I ;  r 
densities  of  the  fractions  so  ob- 
tmned  is  taken  as  a  satiBfactory 
indication  that  the  oil  is  a  nat-  ^ 
uralproduct. 

To  judge  of  the  commercial 
value  of  a  crude  petroleum  a 
fractional  distillation  is  also  de- 
sirable. For  this  purpose  Bug- 
ler's system  of  distillation  is  to 
be  reoommeoded.  He  uses  a 
distillation  flask,  the  shape  and 
dimenrions  of  which  in  cubic 
centimetres  are  to  be  seen  in 
F^;.  6.  One  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  oil  is  intro- 
duced into  the  flask  by  the  aid 
of  a  pipette,  and  heat  is  ap- 
plied. At  first  wire  gauze  is 
interposed  between  the  burner 
and  the  flask,  but  aAerwarda 
the  naked  flame  is  employed, 
the  heat  being  ao  r^ulated  that 
from   two  to   two    and  a  half 

cubic  centimetres  of  distillate  pass  over  per  minute.  In  this  way  frac- 
tions diSering  from  each  other  in  boiling-point  by  50°,  25°,  or  20°  C 
can  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  the  requisite  temperature  (150°  C.  for  the 
first  fraction)  is  attMoed,  the  lamp  is  withdrawn  until  the  temperature  has 
fallen  at  least  20°  C,  when  the  oil  b  reheated  to  the  boiling-point  and 
again  cooled,  this  process  being  repeated  until  no  more  distillate  is  obtained. 
The  oil  is  then  heated  to  the  next  boiling-point,  and  the  cooling  and 
reheating  process  repeated,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  results  can  be  obtained 
with  not  more  than  a  variation  of  one  per  cent  even  in  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent observers.  In  practice  the  fractions  up  to  160°  C.  are  added  together 
for  the  light  naphtha  or  benzine,  those  between  150°  C.  and  300°  C  ^r  the 
burning  oil,  and  those  above  300°  C.  for  lubricating  oils  and  residuum. 
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3.  Fob  PEmtOLEUU  Pboducis. — For  commercial  petroleum  products, 
which  are,  of  course,  mixtures  of  hydrocarbooa,  the  boiliog-poiat  becomes 
of  only  secondary  i^nportanoe,  while,  with  reference  to  tlieir  uses  as  illumi- 
Dants,  the  element  of  safety  comes  into  consideration,  so  that  what  is  called 
"  Sash  point"  and  "  burning  point,"  t<^ther  included  in  what  is  known  as 
"firc-trat,"  becomes  important.  For  lubricating  oils,  the  consistency  or 
body  determined  in  the  viscosity-test  and  the  "  cold-test,"  or  point  to  wnich 
they  can  be  chilled  without  separating  paraffioe,  are  important  For 
paraffine  and  solid  products  the  melting-point  and  amount  of  oil  enclostd 
are  important  And  for  all  classes  the  color  is  a  not  unimportant  gauge 
of  pnnty.  So  that  the  analytical  tests  for  petroleum  products  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads : 

Specific  gravity. 

Fire-test,  including  flash>point  and  burning  point 

Cold-test 

Viscosity. 

Melting  point 

Compression-test 

Colorimetiic  tests. 

(a)  Bpedjia  QravUy  Dderminatiorw. — Wbile,  of  course,  the  methods  of 
the  specinc  gravity  bottle  and  the  spedfic  gravity  balance  are  available,  the 
determinations  are,  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  petroleum  products,  almost  uni- 
versally made  with  hydfometers,  and  these  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either 
graduated  so  that  specific  gravities  are  read  off  direct  in  decimal  fractions 
lees  than  one,  or  graduated  in  tlte  arbitrary  scales  of  Beaum4,  Brix,  Gay- 
Lussac,  or  Twaddle,  the  relations  of  which  to  simple  fractional  specific 
gravi^  numbers  is  known.  In  America  and  Bussia  the  Beamn^  soole  is 
universally  adopted ;  in  Giennany,  the  Brix  spindle  is  used  offimlly  by 
customs  officers  j  in  France,  the  Gay-Lussac  ;  and  in  England,  the  Beaum€ 
scale  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  and  the  Twaddle  for  liquids  heavier 
than  water.  For  the  formulas  for  conversion  of  readings  of  these  scales 
into  specific  gravity  figures  and  for  a  complete  table  of  Beaum6  d^^rees  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  specific  gravity  figures,  see  Appendix. 
Tha  use  of  direct  spedfic  gravity  Hydrometers  is  gradually  extending, 
especially  in  Germany,  as  they  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  all  reduction 
tables.  The  specific  gravity  tables  for  liquids  lighter  than  water  are  calcu- 
lated for  a  temperature  of  60°  F.,  and  in  practice  it  is  customary  to  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  observed  specific  gravities  .004  for  every  10°  F. 
above  or  below  60°  F.,  and  this  is  found  to  afford  a  sufficiently  dose 
approximation  to  the  truth  for  all  commercial  purposes  in  the  case  of  all 
the  ordinary  petroleum  products. 

(6)  ^re-test. — Just  as  crude  petroleum  is  dangerous  because  of  the  dis- 
Bolved  gases,  although  its  specific  gravity  may  be  relatively  high,  so 
illuminating  oils  may  give  off,  at  temperatures  far  below  their  boiling- 
point,  small  amounts  of  inflammable  vapors,  which  might  make  these  oils 
dangerous  for  use  in  lamps  where  the  oil  reservoir  gradually  becomes  warm. 
A  aistiliate  may  have  Triors  of  higher  and  lower  boiling-point  carried 
over  wiUi  it  Two  pointe  may  be  determined  with  a  petroleum  oil,  the 
fiaahing  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  gives  off  vapors  which, 
mixing  with  air,  cause  an  explosion  or  flash  of  flame,  dying  out,  however, 
at  once,  and  the  burning  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which  a  spark  or 
lighted  jet  will  ignite  the  liquid  itaelf,  which  then  continues  to  bum.     The 
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later  point  is  usually  6°  to  20°  C.  bteher  than  the  former,  but  there 
is  no  fixed  reUtJon  between  them.  The  danger,  of  course,  b^ns  when 
an  oil  will  flash,  so  the  flash-point  is  generally  taken  as  the  basis  of  legal 
prescription  ;  Austria  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  alone  recog- 
nize fonnally  the  burning-test  instead  of  the  flash-test.  Most  European 
countries  and  most  of  the  States  in  the  United  States  prescribe  a  flash-test 
The  United  States  have  no  national  r^ulation  on  the  subject 

The  diflferent  forms  of  apparatus  in  use  to  determine  the  safety  of  oila 
are  based  upon  either  one  of  two  principles, — ^the  direct  determination  of 
flash  or  burning  point,  or  the  determination  of  the  increased  tension  of 
vapor  which  the  oil  shows  as  the  temperature  rises.     The  second  class  is 
represented  by  a  single  form 
Pw.  7.  ofapparatus,  that  of  Salleron- 

UrMun,  used  to  some  extent  in 
France ;  the  first  class  is  rep- 
resented by  adozen  or  moredif- 
ferent  forms,  chiefly  of  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  German 
invention.  The  earliest  form, 
that  of  the  Tagliabue  open- 
cup  tester,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
in  which  the  glass  cup  D, 
holding  the  oil  to  be  tested, 
is  heated  by  tbe  water-bath 
A.  When  the  thermometer, 
the  mercury  of  which  is  just 
immersed,  indicates  90"  F. 
(32°  C),  the  spirit  huup  is 
withdrawn  and  the  tempera- 
ture allowed  to  rise  more 
slowly  (o  95°  F.  (35°  C), 
when  a  lighted  splinter  of 
wood  is  passed  to  and  fro 
over  the  surface  of  the  oil. 
If  the  gas  rising  from  the  oil 
does  not  ignite,  the  water-bath 
is  heated  again  and  tests  ai-e 
made  when  the  thermometer 
indicates  100°  F.  (38°  O), 
104"  F.  (40°  C),  and  108°  F. 
(42°  C).  A  flash  at  108°  F. 
is  considered  as  markii^  the 
oil  at  110°  F.  flash-test  This 
form  was  the  first  one  offi- 
cially adopted  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  still  used  some- 
what in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. The  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  and  the  American 
petroleum  inspectors  have  now  adopted  an  open-cup  tester,  known  as  the 
Saybolt  tester,  in  which  the  electric  induction-spark  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  top  of  the  open  oil-cup.    It  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.     ^  is  a  water-bath,  the 
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temperature  of  whidi  is  noted  by  an  iodepeDdent  thermometer.  Although 
tliis  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  first  Tagliabue  apparatus,  it  was 
found  that,  like  the  other  open-cup  apparatus,  it  gave  readings  which 
were  variable  and  higher  than  if  the  top  of  the  cup  were  covert.  This 
led  to  the  study  of  the  whole  subject  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  at  the  request 
of  the  English  government,  and  the  adoption  by  the  English  government 
aa  their  official  standard  of  the  Abel  tester.  This  has  since  been  adopted 
by  the  German  government  as  well,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  exact  now  in  use.  It  is  shown  in  Fig,  9.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  details  of  the  apparatus :     "  The  oil-cup  consists  of  a 


cylindrical  vessel,  two  inches  in  diameter,  two  and  two-tenths  inches  high 
(internal),  with  outward  projecting  rim  five-tentlis  inch  wide,  thi-ee-eigliths 
inch  from  the  top,  and  one  and  seven-eighths  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cup.  It  is  made  of  gun-nictal  or  brass  (17  B.  W.  G.),  tinned  inside. 
A  bracket,  consisting  of  a  short,  stout  piece  of  wire,  bent  upwai'd,  and 
terminating  in  a  iwint,  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  cup  to  serve  as  a  gauge. 
The  distance  of  the  jwint  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  one  and  a  half 
inches.  The  cup  is  |)rovided  witli  a  closo-fitting,  overlapping  cover,  made 
of  bi'ass  (22  B.  W.  ().),  which  tarries  the  tlurnionieter  and  test-lamp.  The 
latter  is  stk^pendcd  from  two  suppoits  from  tlie  side  by  means  of  trunnions, 
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npoD  whicli  it  may  be  made  to  oecillate ;  it  ib  provided  with  a  epout,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  one-eixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  socket  whicli 
is  to  hold  the  thermometer  is  fixed  at  such  angle,  and  its  k'ngth  is  so  ad- 
justed, that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  when  inserted  to  full  depth, 
shall  be  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  centre  of  the  lid.  The  cover  is 
provided  with  three  square  holes,  one  in  the  centre,  five-tenths  inch  by  four- 
tenths  inch,  and  two  smaller  ones,  three-tenths  inch  by  two-tenths  inch, 
close  to  the  sides  and  opposite 
Fio.  8.  each    other.     These    tliree    holes 

may  be  closed  and  uncovered  by 
means  of  a  slide  moving  \n 
grooves  and  having  perforations 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  lid. 
In  moving  the  slide  so  as  to  un- 
cover the  holes,  the  oscillating 
lamp  is  caught  by  a  pin  fixed  in 
the  slide  and  tilted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  end  of  the  sjiout 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  lid. 
Upon  the  slide  being  pushed  back 
so  as  to  cover  the  holes,  the  lamp 
returns  to  its  original  position. 
Not  only  are  all  the  dimensions 
of  parts  in  the  Abel  apparatus 
prescribed  most  minutely,  but 
the  method  of  carrying  out  the 
test  must  be  followed  in  minute^ 
particulars  in  order  to  get  accu- 
rate results.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  slide  must  be  re- 
lated either  by  a  seconds  pendu- 
lum or,  as  in  the  official  German 
apparatus,  by  exact  clock-work. 
It  gives  a  flash-test  which,  on 
the  average,  is  27°  F.  lower  than 
that  of  me  open-cup  apparatus, 
BO  that  73°  F,  Abel  test  is  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  100°  F.  open- 
cup  test 

A  German  apparatus,  which 
seems  to  be  fully  as  exact,  and  simpler  in  its  construction  and  operation,  is 
Heumann's  tester,  shown  in  Fig.  10.  In  it  the  results  are  to  a  considerable 
d^ree  independent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  oil-cup,  size  of  flame,  temper- 
ature of  the  water,  etc.  This  apparatus  shows  to  wnat  temperature  a  speci- 
men of  petroleum  must  be  heated  through  and  through  in  order  that  the 
vapor  given  off  may  suffice  to  make  an  explosive  mixture  with  a  volume 
of  tar  exactly  equal  to  tlie  volume  of  oil.  The  glass  oil-vessel,  g,  is  set 
direct  in  the  metallic  water-bath,  b,  and  is  exactly  naif-filled  with  oil  with 
the  aid  of  a  measure  accompanying  the  instrument.  The  agitating  paddles, 
e,  agitate  the  oil  and  the  air-and-vapor  mixture  independently.  The  little 
flame  or  lamp  for  igniting  the  explosive  mixture  is  attached  to  a  button 
at  d,  and  here  is  a  small  hole  through  which  the  gas-and-air  mixture  escapes, 
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and,  when  ignited,  j^ields  a  flame  about  Ave  millimetres  bigh.  In  making 
the  test,  after  agitation  of  the  i[u:[ture,  the  buttoD,  k,  ia  pressed  down  imm 
the  little  flame  is  pushed  below  the  suir&oe,  when,  if  tne  temperature  of 
flashing  has  been  r^iched,  it  ignites  the  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  vapor, 
and  is  blo\vn  out  in  turn  by  the  slight  puff  of  the  explosion.  The  appa- 
ratus  is  said  to  give  results  agreeing  perfectly  with  those  gotten  with  the 
more  complicated  but  official  Abel  tester.  Other  forms  of  apparatus  are 
those  of  Engler  (a  closed  test  apparatus  with  the  Saybolt  electric  spark 
attachment),  of  Parrish,  used  in  Holland,  and  of  Bernstein. 

Victor  Meyer  first  adojtted  the  principle  that  the  true  flash-point  of  a 
petroleum  is  tliat  temiierature  at  which  air,  shaken  with  petroleum,  can  be 
Ignited   by  a  small  name,  and  proposed  the  thorough  agitation   of  the 
warmed  oil  to  be  tested  with  air  be- 
f  lo- 10.  fore  applying  Uie  flame.    The  simplest 

form  of  apparatus  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied  is  the  flash-tester  of 
Stoddard,  shown  in  Fig.  II.  The 
air-current  escapes  from  a  fine-drawn 
opening  in  the  glass  tube,  and  must 
raise  a  foam  several  millimetres  in 
height  on  the  surface  of  the  oil.  The 
cylinder  containing  the  oil  may  be  a 
small  Atgand  lamp-chimney,  and  the 
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whole  apparatus  is  lowered  into  a  water-bath.  The  little  jet  of  flame  is 
passed  to  and  fro  over  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  while  the  ther- 
mometer, immersed  in  the  oil,  is  read. 

(c)  (Md  Test. — This  is  applied  chiefly  to  lubricating  oils.  The  execution 
of  it  with  Tagliabue's  standard  oil-freezer  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  glass 
oil-cup,  four  inches  in  depth  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  adjusted  to  a 
rocking  shaft,  seen  at  the  side  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  show  by  its  motion 
whether  the  oil  is  congealing  or  not.  Surrounding  the  oil-cooling  chamber 
is  the  ice-chamber,  and  outside  of  this  is  a  non-conducting  jacket  filled 
with  mineral  wool.  Three  thermometers,  are  used  :  one  in  die  oil-cup  and 
the  other  two  in  the  ice-chamber  to  either  side.  Two  stopcocks  below, 
communicating  with  the  cooling-chamber,  allow  of  the  forcing  in  of  warm 
atmospheric  air  to  raise  the  temperature  within  when  necessary.  A  glass 
door  m  the  side  opposite  the  oil-cup  allows  of  the  reading  of  the  uier- 
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mometer  without  opening  the  cooling-chamber.  The  cold-test  is  also  fre- 
quently applied  hy  simply  taking  the  oil  in  a  Bomple  loottle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches,  chilling  it  in  a  freezii^  mixture,  and 
noting  the  temperature  at  which,  on  inclining  the  tul)e,  the  oil  no  longer 
flows,  or  Uiat  at  which  the  separation  of  paraffine  commences. 

(d)  Vhcxmb/  Tegt. — Aa  before  stated,  the  "  viscosity"  or  body  of  a  lubri- 
cating oil  is  one  of  its  most  important  characters.  Its  determination  is, 
therefore,  to  be  made  with  great  care.  The  earlier  forms  of  apparatus 
consisted  simply  of  glass  tubes,  of  pipette  form,  which,  being  filled  with  oil 
to  a  certain  mark,  were  allowed  to  empty  while  the  time  was  accurately 
noted.     The  pipette  was  set  in  a  hot-water  funnel  or  similai'  vessel,  and 


the  water  in  this  outer  vessel  brought  to  60°  F.,  so  that  the  observation  on 
the  oil  might  be  at  a  standard  temjwrature. 

Other  forms  are  those  of  Coleman,  Mason,  and  Redwood,  in  England, 
and  F.  Fischer  and  C  Engler,  in  Germany.  The  Ecdwood  viscosimeter, 
a  very  accurate  instrument,  will  be  found  described  and  illustrated  fully  in 
"  Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis"  (2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 98).  The  Fisehet 
viscosimeter  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  outer  vessel,  B,  having  been  fiUeA 
with  warm  water,  the  oil-vessel,  A,  has  placed  in  it  about  sixty-five  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  oil  sample,  filling  it  to  a  mark  on  the  inside.  \VTien  the 
thermometer,  immersed  in  the  oil,  miows  the  pniper  temperature,  fifty  cubic 
centimetres  are  allowed  to  run  into  a  graduated  flask  placed  below  and  the 
time  required  for  its  flow  noted.  The  exit-tube,  a,  consists  of  a  platinum 
tube  1.2  millimetres  wide  and  5  millimetres  long,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  wider  copper  tube.     This  exit-tube  is  enlarged  conically  at  either  end, 
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above  to  allow  of  the  closing  by  the  conical  plug,  b,  and  below  to  allow  of 
better  flow  of  the  escaping  oil.  In  the  Engler  instrument,  ilhiBtrated  in 
Fig.  14,  still  greater  care  is  taken  to  iEstire  accurate  measurement  of  the 
volume  of  oil  operated  upon,  and  that  it  shall  flow  under  exactly  similar 
conditions  in  comparative  testa.  Two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeti-ea 
of  water  fill  the  inner  vessel  just  to  the  mark  e,  and  when  the  temperature 
of  20°  C  (68°  F.)  is  reached,  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  are  run  out 
into  the  vessel  below.  The  oil  to  be  tested  is  similarly  filled  in  to  the  mark, 
and  when  the  temperature  20°  C.  is  reached,  after  keeping  the  oil  at  this  for 
some  three  minutes,  the  plug,  6,  is  withdrawn,  and  two  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres are  run  into  the  vessel  below,  while  the  time  required  is  accurately 


noted.  This  time  in  seconds,  divided  by  the  time  in  seconds  required  for  the 
running  of  the  same  volume  of  water,  gives  tlie  specific  viscosity  or  viscosity- 
grade,  as  Engler  terms  it. 

The  lubricating  value  of  oils  can  be  determined  best  by  actual  use  upon 
the  surfaces  where  friction  is  felt,  and  instruments  to  determine  such  value 
are,  therefore,  based  upon  experimental  trials  of  the  diminution  of  friction  on 
moving  surfaces,  when  covered  by  the  oils  to  be  compared.  Sucli  an  instru- 
ment is  the  well-known  Thurston  lubricating  oil-tester,  shown  in  Fig,  15, 
in  which  both  the  resistance  in  the  speed  of  revolution  of  a  rotating  axis  due 
to  friction  and  the  heating  of  the  axis  and  the  bearing  in  which  it  rotates  are 
measured. 

(e)  Melting  Point. — ^The  "  melting  point"  of  parafEne  should  rather  be 
called  tlie  congealing  point,  as  what  is  taken  usually  is  the  temperature  at 
which  the  sample,  after  having  been  melted,  and  while  in  the  process  of  cool- 
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ing,  begins  to  solidify.     The  American  test  is  conducted  by  melting  Bufficient 
of  the  samples  to  three-fourths  fill  a  hemispherical  dish  three  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  diameter.     A  thermometer  with  a  round  bulb  is  suspended 
in  the  fiuid  so  that  the  bulb  is  only  three-fourths  immersed,  and  tlio  ma- 
terial being  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  temperature  is  noted  at  which  the 
first  indication  of  filming,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the 
thermometer  bulb,  occurs.      The   English  test   is   made   by  melting   the 
sample  in  a  test-tube  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch   in  diameter,  and  stirring   it  with  a 
thermometer  as  it  cools,  imtil  a  temperature  is 
reached  at  which   the  crystallization  of  the 
material  produces  enough  lieat  to  arrest  the 
cooling,  and  the  mercury  remains  stationary 
for  a  short  time.     The  results  affordpd  by  this 
test  are  usually  from  2J°  to  3°  F.  lower  than 
those  furnished  by  the  American  test.     The 
melting  point  is  also  sometimes  determined  by 
observing  the  temperature  at  which  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  sample  previously  fused  into  a 
capillary  tube,  and    allowed    to  set,  becomes 
transparent  when  the  tube  is  slowy  warmed  in 
a  beaker  of  water. 

if)  Compremon  Tt^. — Paraffine  scale  usu- 
ally contains  oil  and  sometimes  water.  The 
percentage  of  oil  is  determined  by  subjecting  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  material  to  a  given 
pressure  lor  a  specified  time  and  noting  the 
loss  in  weight.  The  test  is  made  at  60"  F.,  the  quantity  of  material  employed 
five  hundred  grains,  the  pressure  is  nine  tons  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 


circniar  press-cake,  five  and  five-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  pressure 
is  maintained  for  five  minutes,  the  oil  expressed  being  absorbed  by  blottjn^ 
paper. 
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(jr)  CbloriToetric  Tests. — ^The  color  of  petroleum  oil  U  detenmoed  in  the 
United  States  (as  regards  oil  for  export),  in  England,  and  in  Russia  (in  the 
case  of  oil  for  export)  nuunly  by  the  use  of  the  Wilson  chromometer.  In 
Germany  they  use  both  a  modification  under  the  name  of  the  Wilson- 
Ludolph  chromometer  and  Stammer's  colorimeter.  The  Wilson  instrument, 
shown  in  Fig.  16  and  Fig,  17,  is  fitted  with  two  parallel  tubes,  famished 
with  glass  caps,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tub«  is  a  small  mirror  by 
means  of  which  light  can  be  reflected  upward  through  the  tobes  with  an 
eye-piece.  One  of  these  tubes  is  completely  filled  with  the  oil  to  be  tested, 
and  beneath  the  other  tube,  which  remains  empty,  is  placed  a  disk  of  stained 
glass  of  standard  color.  On  adjusting  the  mirror  and  looking  into  the  eye- 
piece the  circular  field  is  seen  to  be  divided  down  the  centre,  each  faidf 
being  colored  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  tint  of  the  oil  and  of  the 
glass  standard  respectively.  An  accurate  comparison  of  the  two  colots 
can  thus  be  made.  The  glass  disks,  which  for  the  English  trade  are  of  five 
shades  of  color,  termed  good  merchantable,  standard  white,  prime  white, 
superfine  white,  and  water  white,  are  issued  by  the  Petroleum  Association  of 
London,  In  Germany,  the  Bremen  Exchange  recc^nizes  seven  shades  of 
color, — straw,  light  straw,  prime  light  straw  to  standard  white,  prime  light 
straw  to  white,  standard  wnite,  prime  white,  and  miter  white. 

In  addition  to  these  spcciiil  testa  there  may  be  mentioned  a  general 
method  recently  devised  by  A.  Biche  and  G.  Halphen  (./bum,  Pharm. 
Chem.,  1894,  xxx.  289)  fur  determining  whether  a  petroleum  distillate  has 
been  obtained  from  American  or  Russian  cmde  petroleum,  and  for  distin- 
guishing crude  petroleum  from  mixtures  of  petroleum  distillate  and 
residuum.  The  process  consists  in  the  gradual  addition  by  means  of  a 
burette  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  anhydrous  chloroform  and  ninety- 
three  percent,  alcohol  to  four  grammesof  the  sample  of  the  oil  until  solution 
is  effected  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  It  was  found  that  samples  of  crude 
petroleum  required  much  more  oi  the  solvent  to  produce  a  clear  liquid  than 
fractions  of  the  same  density  obtained  by  distillation,  and  that  (he  higher 
boiling  fractions  of  American  petroleum  reqiiired  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
solvent  than  sufficed  for  the  Russian  product  of  corresponding  specific 
gravity. 

3,  For  Ozokerite. — ^The  physical  tests  are  the  same  as  those  for 
paraffine  scale. 

4,  For  Asphalts, — When  asphalts  and  bitumens  are  to  be  used  toz 
varnish-making,  the  determination  of  the  total  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide  or  oil  of  turpentine  suffices.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
asphalt  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  value  for  asphalt  paving 
purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  the  quality  of  the  bitumen.  For 
this  purpose  the  total  bitumen  (amount  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide), 
oi^nic  non-bitumen,  and  ash  are  first  determined.  Then  the  amount  of 
bitumen  soluble  in  petroleum-naphtha  (so  called  pdrolene)  b  ascertained. 
The  difTcrence  between  this  and  the  total  bitumen  is  called  asphaltene. 
The  former  of  these  portions  is  in  general  totigh  and  elastic,  while  the 
latter  is  hard  and  brittle.  For  paving  purposes  the  asphalt  should  contain 
an  excess  of  petrolene  over  asphaltene.  Instead  of  petroleum-naphtha 
and  carbon  disulphide,  acetone  and  chloroform  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage for  the  extractions. 

The  liquid  asphalts  or  nulthas  sometimes  contain  so  much  material 
volatile  at  temperatures  below  300°  F.  that  the  sim^Je  determination  of 
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bitumen  soluble  in  petroleum-naphtha  would  be  misleading  and  valueless 
unleas  they  were  previously  heated  to  drive  off  these  light  oils,  as  these 
volatile  portions  are  not  comparable  in  value  with  the  petrolene  of  solid 
asphalts.  Therefore  a  test  is  commonly  made  of  the  percentage  of  loss 
in  such  asphalts  when  heated  to  300°  F.  or  400°  F.  for  ten  hours,  and  this 
is  then  tafaen  in  coanection  with  the  extraction  tests. 
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STATISTICS. 


1,  For  Katcral  Gas. — As  already  stated,  the  productioD  of  nataial 
gas  in  the  United  States  has  reached  a  maximum  and  is  now  steadily 
decreasing. 

Value  of  Natural  Oas  comuvied  in  the  United  5tofc».     1893-1898. 


Localities. 

isas. 

\m. 

189S. 

18WI. 

1897. 

«. 

»6,4t«,«» 
210.000 

S.;iii!ooa 

307.250 

Ifl,ins,ooo 

2W.000 

5.43;  iooo 

318,300 

WI.530 

'lobiooo 

a,2ffil,200 
SM.2a) 

(5.S28.S10 

aw.ooo 

te.242.M3 
200.076 

'«I2!52S 

'•as 

I6.M«.7*2 

1,4R»!.'W( 
1.334.023 
5.0TO.II69 
377  .«»3 

Other  8UWI 

Total 

IU.S46.250 

|13,!»54,«0 

IIS.006,650 

•13.002.512 

tl3,S2S.42Z 

(15,296.813 

( Mineral  Reeources  of  the  United  States  for  1898. ) 

2.  Fob  Petroleum. — The  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  five  years,  according  to  "  Mineral  Industry  of  the 
United  States  for  1899,"  is  as  follows : 


Barrels  [43  gal.}. 
.   55,033,495 
,   65,264,795 
.   67,124,783 

.   51,774,465 
.    64,048,100 


7,677,364 
7,708,286 
7,992,046 
7,243,509 

7,666,784 


Value  at  place  of 
production. 
J74,776,7fll 
65,758,216 
44,914,860 
42,100,622 
62,911,687 


The  distribution  of  this  production  over  tiie  different  States  for  the 
years  1 894-99  is  thus  shown  on  the  same  authority  : 


er*T.. 

■•«■ 

1395. 

1896. 

1897. 

1S9S. 

1S». 

Appklachlan  field 

Ohio  (Lima  Held) ..... 
Indiana  (Lima  field)  .  .  . 

Barrels. 
30.622,336 

3[6HN!e66 
803.000 

44.W0 

Barrels. 
ao.4«e.fl93 
4!mi32 

530,000 
1.245.339 

*9.3i» 

Barrels. 

i.257',;ho 

1I9,4TS 

Bam 

34.7a 

'1 

Is. 
700 

1 

100 

Bairets. 

8^751  ,'307 

&w:ooo 

'M4i620 
101.500 

Barrels. 

3.772I011 
600.000 

iwlooo 

Calltomla 

Texas 

Other  Slates 

Total 

49.6S0.0B7 

55,03a,0« 

&5,254,2» 

57.124,783 

ftl.774.46i 

54.048,160 

Google 
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The  exportation  of  crude  oil  and  the  various  prodncts  therefrom  for 
the  years  1894-98  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  from  tlie  authority  last 
quoted,  p.  637 : 


ending 
DecSM. 

lIlne[»lcniae(»URi»rt- 

gMOlene.  ew. 

1894.  . 

1895.  . 

1896.  . 

1897.  . 

1898.  . 

Otllani. 
114,269,000 
116,108,000 
118,188,000 
121,864,000 
120,488,000 

4,617,000 
6,286,000 
6,082,000 
6,044,000 
5,019,000 

14,832,000 
12,922,000 
18,841,000 
18,704,000 
17,265,000 

904,000 
1,000,000 
1,128,000 
1,020,000 
1,071,000 

726,727,000 
686,006,000 
758,078,000 
804,448,000 
764,828,000 

Dollui. 

29,799,000 
48,540,000 
49,704,000 
46,896,000 
88,895,000 

«. 

Lubriottlag  >nd  heaTj 
I)»r«mMolI«,eto. 

Btddaum  mi  tai, 
IJtch,  etc 

Total. 

1894.  . 

1895.  . 

1896.  . 
1897      . 

1898.  . 

88,976,000 
47,876,000 
61,705,000 

52,879,000 
66,526,000 

Dollui. 
6,187,090 
6,239,000 
6,770,000 
6,782,000 
7,626,000 

Osllont. 
119,000 
170,000 
621,000 
12,247,000 
80,436,000 

Dollu«. 
10,000 
15,000 
28,000 
885,000 
616,000 

894,922,000 
868,062,000 
942,076,000 
1,004,941,000 
998,476,000 

Doltan. 
44,468,000 
57,181,000 

68,667,000 
60,007,000 
68,428,000 

According  to  the  Petroleum  Bmew,  the  domestic  oonsumption  of  refined 
petroleum  in  1890  reached  11,000,000  barrels ;  iu  1891, 12,000,000  barrels ; 
m  1892,  13,000,000  barrels ;  and  in  1893,  14,000,000  barreb. 

The  exportations  of  paraffine  and  paraffine  wax  for  the  rears  1895-97 
have  been,  according  to  "  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,"  aa  follows : 

1896 96,076,165  pounda,  valued  ftt  $8,569,614 

1896 106,882,575      "  "  4,406,841 

1897 126,865,128      '■  "  4,967,096 


Closely  connected  with  the  oil-fields  of  the  United  States  are  those  of 
(Canada.  The  production  and  value  of  Canadian  petroleum  for  the  years 
1894-99  are,  according  to  "  The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,"  as  follows : 


Production  tn  banela  ol 

35  Imperlkl  kbIIoiu. 

894 829,104 

"   "      726,138 


V&lue. 
$885,322 
1,086,738 
1,166,647 
1,011,546 
1,061,747 
1,202,020 


Next  in  importance  to  the  oil-fields  of  the  United  States  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  their  production  are  those  of  Kussia.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  on  the  Apsheron  peninsula  and  Bhtpmente  of 
petroleum  prodncts  from  Baku  for  the  years  1894^-98,  according  to 
"  Mineral  Besouroes  of  the  United  States  lor  1898-99,"  p.  144,  were  as 
follows : 
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(1  b«iT«l CO  l.&e  metric  c«iitnen  =  8. 42  poods  =1.69  hectolitrea.) 


87,811,778 
47,718,983 
49,eSS,262 
64,744,808 
flO,597,H4 


782, 89« 

825,480 
1,084,096 
1,114,180 
1,278,961 


22,060,283 
22,616,271 

27,10fl,857 
29,628,484 


2,102,690 
1,849,780 
8,117,898 
2,896,888 
6,866,770 


86,256,724 
84,764,264 
87,611,887 
42,808,912 
48,015,281 


Of  the  production  of  1893,  amounting  to  5,320,000  t»n^  1,790,000 
tOD8  were  obtained  from  38  fountain-aprings,  the  remwoder  being  pumped 
from  wells.  Of  this  production  in  1893,  4,776,440  tons  were  worked  up 
with  the  production  of  1,402,728  tons  of  Iterosene,  102,095  tons  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  4136  tons  of  benzine,  7758  tone  of  asphalt,  gasolene,  etc.,  and 
2,351,240  tons  of  residuals.  Thus,  3.41  tons  of  crude  petroleum  were  used 
for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  kerosene  or  burning  oil.  The  residuals 
are  now  very  largely  used  (especially  in  RusBia)  for  fuel  on  railways, 
steamers,  and  in  factories  (Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  iruj.,  1894,  p.  1235). 

The  petroleum  production  of  Galicia,  the  third  most  productive  source, 
has  been,  according  to  Austrian  official  statistics  quoted  in  "  The  Mineral 
Industry  for  1898/'  as  follows : 

Uetricloni.  <-io.Sc«nW). 

86,881  8,008,819 

111,980  8,262,664 

188,884  4,464,858 


6,876,692 


The  production  of  crude  petroleum  for  Roumania  in  recent  years  is  thus 
given  in  "  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1898-99,"  p.  167  : 


(42  U.  B.  saUotu). 


The  production  in  British    India  (chiefly  Burmab)  for   the  years 
1894r-97,  according  to  the  same  authority  (p.  162),  amounted  to: 


OkIIoiu. 
.  11,189,597 
.  13,013,990 


_ Valao 

(«Z  gkllooi).  {nipecs  —  K.IW). 
818,274  1,100,709 

871,828  1,642,691 

480,203  1,798,866 

648,538  2,263,772 


The  production  of  Germany,  the  only  other  country  yielding  any 
notable  quantity,  for  the  years  1894—98,  has  been,  according  to  the  same 
authority  (p.  170): 

Metric  toiu.  V&lue. 


17,282 

»288,887 

17,061 

280,989 

20,896 

286,248 

„d, Google 
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3.  Fob  Ozokerite  and  Natdral  Paraj*fike. — The  producdoD 
of  ozokerite  in  Galicia  in  recent  years  is  thuB  given  in  "  Mineral-Bcaonrcefl 
of  the  United  States  for  1898-99,"  p.  267 : 

Metric  bnu.  Short  tonj. 

1698 6624.8  6196.6 

1894  6748.1  7481.0 

1895 6S44.5  TS22.0 

1896 7210.0  7945.0 

The  production  of  Utah  ozokerite  (refined)  has  been  : 

1890 860,000  pounds  (168.9  metric  toiu),  vftlued  at  |26,2M 

IB91 60,000       ■'       (  28         "         "  ),       "       "      8,000 

1892 180,000      "      {  69        "         "  ),      "      "     7,800 

1898 None  since. 

4.  Fob  Asphalt  and  Shale  Oil  Indubtrt. — The  productioD  of 
asphalt  and  bittiminous  rook  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been, 
according  to  "  Mineral  Sesouroes  of  the  United  States  for  1898-99" : 

SbontoDt.  Vftlue. 

60,570  «86S,400 

1896 68,168  846,281 

"" 80,608  677,568 

897 76,946  664,682 

76,887  676,649 

Of  this  76^7  tons  about  2000  tons  is  bituminous  limestone,  some 
24,000  tons  of  various  grades  of  liquid  or  solid  aspbaltum,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  bituminous  sandstone. 

The  importations  of  asphaltum  of  various  kinds,  according  to  "  Min- 
eral Besources  of  the  United  States  for  1898-99,"  have  been : 

Lone  tool.  Vklne. 

18M 102,606  9813,680 

*-'      79,567  210,666 

1896 96,192  804,606 

1897 116,528  892,770 

"""      69,867  208,886 

The  estimated  quanti^  of  bituminous  shale  distilled  in  recent  years  in 
Sootiaod,  according  to  Boverton  Redwood  ("  Petroleum  and  its  Products/' 
vol.  ii.  p.  406),  was : 

1890 2,180,488  tou.    I    1898 1,947,842  tons. 

1691 2,887,982    "  1894 1,982,409    " 

1892 2,077,076    "       | 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  German  mineral-oil  trade  for 
1892-93,  Forty-eight  shale-oil  works  were  operated  with  1297  ovens 
and  1067  workmen;  20,621,453  hectolitres  of  coal  were  distilled,  and 
1,195,892  centners  of  tar  and  5,651,566  centners  of  coke  were  obtained. 
The  tar  was  valued  at  4,346,422  marks  and  the  coke  at  1,643,748  marks. 
On  working  up  the  tar  there  were  obtained  169,250  centners  of  bard  aud 
soft  paraffine,  102,306  oentners  of  solar  oil,  and  623,691  centners  of  differ- 
ent paraffine  oila.  The  value  of  the  combined  products  was  11,098,496 
marks. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INDD8TEY  OF  THE   FATS  AKD   FATTY  OILS. 

L  Raw  Materials. 

1.  Occurrence  of  the  Materials. — The  fats  and  fatty  oib  are  of  both 
vegetable  and  aninml  origin.  They  occur  not  only  widely  spread  throueh 
these  two  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  constitute  often  the  latter  proportion  oj 
weight  of  the  material  in  which  tliey  are  found.  No  part  of  the  plant 
eeems  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  fat,  although  that  found  in  the  leaves  is 
more  of  a  wax-tike  character  than  tlie  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  and 
fruit ;  in  the  animal,  fats  are  present  in  all  tissues  and  oi^ans  and  in  all 
fluids  with  the  exception  of  the  normal  nrine.  In  plants  the  percentage  of 
fat  seems  to  be  in  mverse  ratio  to  the  percentage  of  starch  and  sugar,  and 
ranges  from  sixty-seven  per  cent,  in  Uie  Brazil  nut  to  one  per  cent,  in  barley. 
While  the  oil-bearing  plants  are  far  too  numerous  to  allow  of  a  complete 
enumeration  here,  it  will  be  desirable  to  state  first  the  occurrence  of  those 
technically  most  important,  and  afterwards  to  examine  those  physical  and 
chemical  difTerenoes  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  their  different  uses.  Similarly 
the  most  important  animal  oils  and  &ts  will  first  be  enumerated. 

(a)  Vegetable  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes. — Qulor  oil  {oleum  ricini, 
ricinus-oel)  is  extracted  by  pressure  or  heat  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinua 
communw,  origjnallv  from  the  East  It  is  a  thick  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
.9667  at  1S°  C.,  colorless  or  yellowish,  transparent,  of  mild  taste,  but  be- 
coming rancid  on  long  exposure  to  air,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
easily  saponifiable.  The  shelled  seeds  yield  from  fifty  to  sixty  pCT  cent  of 
the  oil. 

OMon-aeed  oil  (oleum  gossypii  semtnum,  baumwollen-samen-oel)  is 
obtained  by  pressure  from  the  hulled  seeds  of  the  several  species  of  Qomrp- 
ium,  or  cotton-plant.  The  raw  oil  is  brownish-yellow  in  color,  somewhat 
viscid,  of  specific  gravity  .922  to  .9306  at  15^  C,  and  separates  some 
palmitin  at  from  6°  C.  to  12°  C.  The  refined  oil  has  a  straw-yellow  color, 
or  is  colorless,  of  pleasant  nutty  flavor;  specific  gravity,  .9264  at  15°  C. ; 
boils  at  about  600°  F.,  and  congeals  at  about  60°  F.  for  summer-  and 
32°  F.  for  winter-pressed.  Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  cotton-seed 
oil  deposits  "  stearine"  on  standing.  The  finer  branas  of  cotton-seed  oil 
intended  for  edible  and  culinary  purposes  are  freed  from  this  "  stearine"  by 
chilling  or  simply  by  allowing  the  oil  to  stand  for  some  time  in  lai^ 
stor^e  tanks.  It  possesses  slight  drying  properties,  and  is  saponifiabk, 
but  is  chiefly  used  in  adulterating  olive,  larct,  sperm,  and  other  oils.  The 
hulled  seeds  yield  from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  crude  oil. 

Hemp-seed  oil  (oleum  cannabis,  hanf-oel)  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  otj 
the  Oiniw^na  sativa,  or  common  hemp.  It  has  a  mild  odor  but  mawkish 
taste,  and  greenish-yellow  color,  turning  brown  with  age.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  15°  C.  is  .9276.     It  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.    Has 
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weaker  drying  properties  than  linseed  oil,  but  ia  used  in  paint  and  varnish 
manufactare  and  in  niaking  soft  soaps.  The  seeds  coDtain  some  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  oil. 

lAnseed  oil  (oleum  lini,  lein-oel)  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Linum 
tisUatiasimiim,  or  flax-plant  The  oil  differs  in  quality  according  to  the 
method  of  its  produetioo.  By  cold  pressure  is  obtained  twenty  to  twenty- 
one  per  cent,  of  a  pal^,  tasteless  oil,  which  is  used  in  cooking  as  a  substi- 
tute for  lard  or  butter  in  Russia  and  Poland.  By  warm  pressure  is  obtained 
twen^-seven  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  an  amber-colored  or  dark-yellow 
oil.  It  is,  when  fresh,  somewhat  viiicid  but  as  a  drying  oil  it  gradually 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  thick  ana  eveutually  dry  and  hard.  The 
specilic  gravity  of  the  fresh  oil  is  .935  at  15°  C.  It  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  preparation  of  jiainte,  vamisheSj  printer's  ink,  and  "  oil-doth," 
(See  p.  101.) 

Poppy-aeed  oU  (oleum  papaveris,  mohn-oel)  is  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  opium  poppy  by  pressure,  is  of  pale-yellow  color,  and  slightly 
sweetish  taste.  Specific  gravity,  .925  at  15°  C  The  cold-drawn  oil,  the 
oil  of  the  first  pressing,  is  almost  colorless,  or  veiy  pale  golden  yellow; 
this  is  the  "  white  poppy-eeed  oil"  of  commerce.  Tlie  second  quality,  ex- 
pressed at  a  higher  tempemttire,  is  much  inferior,  and  constitutes  the  "  red 
poppy-seed  oil"  of  commerce.  It  is  used  for  salads,  paints,  soaps,  and  to 
adulterate  olive  and  almond  oils.  The  seeds  yield  from  forty-seven  to  fifty 
per  cenL  of  oil. 

Walnut  oil  (huile  de  noix,  wallnuss-oel)  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  common  walnut-tree,  Juglans  regia.  The  fruit  to  be  pressed  should  be 
fully  ripe  and  kept  for  several  months  before  being  pressed,  as  the  fresh 
seeds  yield  a  turbid  oil.  The  cold-drawn  oil  is  very  fluid,  almost  colorless, 
or  of  a  pale  yellow-greenish  tint,  and  has  a  pleasant  smell  and  agreeable 
nutty  ta.«te;  the  hot-pressed  oil,  on  the  olher  hand,  has  a  greenish  tint  and 
an  acrid  taste  and  smell.  Walnut  oil  is  a  very  good  drying  oil,  nnd  at 
least  equal  if  not  superior  in  that  respect  to  linseed  oil.  It  is  chiefly  used 
by  artists  for  paints,  as  it  dries  bi  a  varnish  film  less  liable  to  crack  than 
the  film  of  linseed-oil  varnish.  Moreover,  the  better  brands  of  walnut  oil 
being  almost  colorless,  it  is  preferred  to  any  other  oil  for  white  paints. 

Swijtower  oil  (huile  de  soleil,  sonnenhliimen-oel)  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  sunflower  (Hdianihus  annuua),  and  is  a  limpid  pale-yeliow  oil 
of  mild  taste  and  pleasant  smell,  S])ecitic  gravity,  .925  at  15°  C.  It 
belongs  t^i  the  class  of  drying  oils,  but  dries  more  slowly  than  linseed  oil. 
The  cold-dmwn  oil  is  also  used  in  Russia  for  culinary  purjxises,  while  that 
expressed  at  a  higher  temperature  is  employed  in  soap-making  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes. 

Almond  oil  (oleum  amygdalie,  maodel-oel)  is  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
both  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almond  The  former  contains  the  more  oil, 
but  the  latter  is  cheaj>er,  and  ihe  residual  coke  can  be  utilized  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  oil  is  odorless,  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  of  yellow  color.  Specific  gravity,  ,919  at  15°  C  It 
is  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  and  in  soap-making. 

Corn  oil  (maize  oil,  mais-oel)  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  either  by  expressing  the  seed  before  it  is  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  or,  where  the  com  has  been  fermented  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol,  by  recovering  it  from  the  residue  of  the  fermentation 
vats.     Prepared  by  me  former  process,  it  is  of  a  pale-yellow  or  golden- 
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yellow  color,  whereas  the  oil  obtained  by  the  latter  process  ia  reddish  brown. 
Specific  gravity,  .921  to  .924  at  16°  C.  The  oil  has  slight  drying  proper^ 
ties  only.  It  is  used  aa  a  bamiog  and  lubricating  oil  and  for  soap-making. 
It  is  also  employed  in  place  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  the  adulteration  of  lard. 

Seeamf  oil  (giagili  oil,  t«el  oil,  sesam-oel)  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Semmvm  oriaHale  and  Seaamum  iWtcum.  The  oil  posseBses  a  yellow 
color,  is  free  from  odor,  and  has  a  pleasant  taste.  The  cold-drawn  oil  ia 
therefore  considered  equal  to  olive  oil  for  table  use.  It  has  veiy  slight  dry- 
ing properties.  Si>enific  gravity,  .923  at  IS**  C  In  addition  to  its  use  as  an 
edible  oil,  the  inferior  grades  are  used  in  soap-making  and  as  burning  oil. 

Ben  oil  (oleum  batatinum,  behen-oel)  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  of  the  several  species  ot  Moringia.  Colorless,  odorless  oil,  not  readily 
turning  rancid.  It  is  used  by  perfumers  for  extracting  odors  and  for  lubri- 
cating clocks  and  light  machinery. 

Caoao  butUr  (oleum  tbeobrorastis)  is  obtained  from  seeds  or  nibs  of 
Theobroma  cacao.  Pure  white  fat,  with  pleasant  odor  and  taste.  Fuses  at 
86°  F.  (30°  C).  Specific  gravity,  .945  to  .952.  It  is  used  for  cosmetics 
and  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Ooeoof^ut  oil  (oleum  cocois,  cocos-oel)  is  obtained  from  the  dried  pulp 
(copra)  of  the  cocoa-nut  bv  expression.  An  oil  of  the  consistency  of  butter, 
fusing  at  73°  to  80°  F.  (22.7°  to  26.6°  C).  When  fresh,  is  white  in  color 
and  of  sweet  taste  and  agreeable  odor,  but  easily  becomes  rancid.  It  is 
easily  saponified,  even  in  the  cold.  It  is  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  candles 
and  padded  soaps.     (See  p.  64.) 

Voha  and  rape  om  (oleum  braasicee,  oleum  ratwe)  are  practically  identical. 
They  are  extracted  from  the  several  varieties  of  Braseica  camp&d,ri«.  The 
seeds  are  called  cole-seed  or  rape-seed.  The  term  "  colza  oil  is  generally 
applied  to  refined  rape  oil.  The  crude  oils  are  used  as  lubricating  oils,  and 
are  of  dark,  yellow-brown  color.  Refined  and  freed  from  albumen  and 
mucilage,  they  become  bright-yellow.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  refined 
oil  is  .9132  at  15°  C.  Rape  oil  is  used  for  lamps,  for  lubricating  machinery, 
and  for  adulterating  both  almond  and  olive  oils. 

Olive  oil  (oleum  olivamm,  oliven-oel)  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  Olea 
Europaa.  It  differs  greatly  in  quality  according  to  the  metliod  by  which  it  is 
obtained.  The  purest  is  nearly  inodorous,  pale-yellow,  with  pure  oily  taste. 
Specific  gravity,  ,918  at  15°  C.  Does  not  decompose  or  become  rancid 
easily,  and  congeals  at  32°  F.  to  a  granular  solid  mass.  The  percentage 
of  oil  amounts  to  thirty-two  per  cent.,  of  which  twenty-one  per  cent,  is 
furnished  by  the  pericarp,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  inferior,  by  tlie  seed 
and  woody  matter  of  the  fruit.  It  is  used  extensively  as  an  article  cf  food 
or  condiment,  in  pharmaov,  as  an  Ilhiminant  and  lubricant,  and  in  soap- 
making.  The  lowest  grade,  "  toumant  oil,"  has  a  high  per  cent,  of  free 
fatty  acids  and  readily  emulsifies  with  sodium  carbonate  solution. 

Arachis  oil  (peanut  oil,  erdnuss-oel).  This  oil  is  obtained  from  earth- 
nuts,  the  seeds  of  Arachia  hi/pogeea.  The  cold-drawn  oil  of  the  first  ex- 
pression is  nearly  colorless,  and  has  a  pleasant  taste  resembling  the  flavor 
of  kidney  beans.  Specific  gravity,  .917  at  15°  C.  The  best  qualities  of 
the  oil  are  used  for  table  oil  and  the  inferior  grades  for  soap-making. 

Palm  oU  (oleum  pnlmn,  palm-oel)  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  ofseveral 
species  of  palm.  The  fresh  palm  oil  has  au  orauge-yellow  tint,  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  an  odor  resembling  violets.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  .968. 
Its  consistency  is  that  of  butter  or  lard.     It  ordinarily  becomes  rancid 
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rapidly,  and  hence  nsutdly  oootains  free  acid.  It  is  used  in  candle-  and  soap- 
making,  and  aleo  to  color  and  scent  ointments,  pomades,  soap,  powdera,  etc 

Cdmauba  wax  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  carnauba  palm, 
Qwemieia  eerifera  of  Brazil.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .999  and  its  melting 
I>omt  185°  F.  (84°  C.)-  It  is  brittle  and  of  yellowish  color.  It  is  exten- 
dvelr  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

Japan  wasi  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  berries  of  several  trees  of  tiie  genus 
Rhue,  irom  incisions  in  the  stems  of  which  flows  the  &mous  Japan  lacquer 
vamish.  It  is  properly  a  fat,  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  glyceryl  pahn- 
itate.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .999  and  melting  point  120°  F.  (49°  C). 
When  freshly  broken,  the  fractured  surftce  is  almost  white  or  sUgbtIv 
yellowish-green  and  ^e  odor  tallow-like.  It  is  used  for  »"'»i"g  witn 
beeswax  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wax- 
matches. 

Myrtie  wax,  a  solid  fat  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  berries  of  myrioa 
eerifera.  Specific  gravity  1.005  at  15°  C. ;  fusing  point  46°  to  46*  C. 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  beeswax  and  particularly  in  candle-making. 

(ft)  Animal  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes. — Neafs-joot  oil.  Prepared  from 
the  feet  of  oxen  collected  from  the  slaughter-houses.  It  is  a  clear,  yellowish 
oil  of  specific  gravity  .916  at  15°  C.  It  does  not  congeal  until  below 
32°  F.,  and  is  not  liable  to  become  rancid.  Of  great  value  as  a  lubricant, 
and  used  for  sofleuing  leather  and  grinding  of  metals. 

Suiter  fat  is  the  oily  portion  of  the  milk  of  mammalia,  bnt  in  practice 
the  term  is  restricted  to  that  obtained  from  cows'  milk.  The  pure  &t  con- 
stitutes from  eighty-five  to  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  finished  butter.  The 
jure  &t  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .910  to  .914,  and  its  melting  point  varies 
Irom  85°  to  92°  F.  For  fiuler  account  of  manufactured  butter,  see  under 
milk  (p.  254). 

Lard  and  lard  oil  (adeps,  scbweine-echmalz)  is  the  fat  of  the  pig  melted 
by  gentle  heat  and  strained.  The  crude  lard  is  white,  granular,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  a  salve,  of  faint  odor  and  sweet,  fatty  taste.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  .938  to  .940  at  15°  C.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  yellowish  and 
rancid.  When  pressed  at  32°  F.,  it  yields  sixty-two  parts  of  colorless  lard 
oil  and  thirty-eight  parts  of  compact  lard.  The  lard  is  used  in  cooking,  the 
lard  oil  for  greasing  wool,  as  a  lubricant  and  an  illuminant. 

Tallow  and  tallow  oil  (sevum,  talg).  Tallow  is  the  name  given  to  the  &t 
extracted  from  "  suet,"  the  solid  tai  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants. 
The  quality  of  the  tallow  varies  according  to  the  food  of  the  cattle  and  other 
circumstances,  dry  fodder  inducing  the  formation  of  a  hard  tallow.  Its 
melting  point  varies  from  116°  to  121°  F.  The  best  qualities  are  whitish, 
but  it  has  in  general  a  yellowish  tint.  Beef  tallow  contains  about  sixty-six 
per  cent  of  solid  fat  and  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  olein  or  tallow  oil ;  mutton 
tallow  contains  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  solid  fat  and  thirty  per  cent,  of 
tallow  oil.  The  oil  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  the 
harder  tallow  for  candle-making. 

Bone  Jal  is  a  whitish-yellow  fat  obtained  by  boiling  bones,  and  is  used 
in  soap-making. 

Cod-liv^  ml  (oleum  Jecoris  ceselli,  leberthran)  is  an  oil  ranging  in  color 
according  to  the  method  of  its  preparation  from  pale-straw  to  dark-brown, 
and  of  specific  gravity  .923  to  .924  or  even  .930  at  15°  C.  The  finer 
qualities  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  darker  for  tanners'  and 
cnrriere'use.  
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Menhaden  oU  ts  obtained  from  tlie  Alasa  meTJtaden,  a  kind  of  herriag. 
Is  used  for  soap-makitig  and  tanning,  and,  when  pure,  as  a  substitute  for 
cod-liver  oil, 

&iark  oil  is  prepared  from  the  livers  of  various  species  of  shark.  It  is 
the  lightest  of  iJie  fixed  oils,  the  specific  gravi^  ranging  from  .865  to 
.876.     It  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  for  tanning. 

Whale  oU  (train  oil)  is  extracted  from  the  blubber  of  the  common  or 
Greenland  whale.  Is  yellow  or  brownish  in  color  and  of  disagreeaole  odor. 
Specific  gravity  .920  to  .931.  It  is  used  for  illumination  and  for  soap- 
making. 

Sperm  oil  is  procured  from  the  deposits  in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale. 
In  tlie  living  aninmt,  the  solid  spermaceti  is  held  in  solution  m  the  liquid 
sperm  oil ;  when  the  liquid  becomes  cold  the  spermaceti  separates  out.  The 
otl  is  very  limpid,  relatively  free  from  odor,  and  burns  well  in  lamps. 
Specific  gravity,  .875.  It  is  used  as  a  lubricant  on  account  of  its  low  cold 
t^t  and  its  viscosity,  and  as  an  illuminant 

Spermacdi  (cetaccum,  walrath)  is  the  solid  wax  separated  out  from  the 
accompanying  oil.  It  is  yellowish  at  first,  but  when  purified  is  white, 
brittle,  and  scaly.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .943  at  15°  C. ;  melting  point, 
43"  to  49°  C.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  |>etroleum- 
ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  dlsulphide.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Wool  ffrease  (woll-fett,  lanolin,  or  adep8  lana:).  Sheep's  wool  contains 
a  large  amount  of  fetty  matter  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  contains  free 
fetty  acids,  esters  of  cholesterol  and  isocholesterol,  and  the  free  alcohols 
just  named.  When  purified  from  fatty  acids  it  yields  lanolin,  which  has 
the  property  of  taking  up  lai^e  quantities  of  water  in  an  emulsion,  and  is 
used  extensively  in  medicine.  The  esters  are  true  waxes  and  not  glyeer- 
ides. 

Beeswax  (cera  flava,  bienenwachs)  is  the  substance  of  which  the  cells  of 
the  honey-bee  are  constructed.  The  crude  melted  wax  is  a  tough,  compact 
mass  of  yellow  or  brownish  color,  granular  structure,  feint  taste,  and  honey- 
like odor.  When  bleached  it  Ik^ouics  white.  Specific  gravify  .959  to 
.969 ;  melting  point  62°  to  64°  C.  It  is  used  in  making  candles,  ointments, 
and  pomades. 

Oiinese  wax  (insect  wax)  is  deposited  by  an  insect,  Coccus  cerij'ern,  upon 
the  Chinese  ash-tree.  It  is  a  white,  veiy  crj-stalline,  and  brittle  wax,  resem- 
bling spermaceti  in  appearance.  Specific  gravity  .973  at  15°  C. ;  fuses  at 
82°  to  83°  C.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  soluble  in 
benzene.     It  is  used  in  candle-making. 

2.  Physical  and  Chemical  Chabacteh-s  of  the  Different  Oils 
AND  Fats. — (a)  Physical  Propertten. — Most  of  the  vegetable  fats  are  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  because  of  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  olein 
they  contain.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  palm  oil,  cacao  butter,  and  a  few  others  have 
a  buttery  consistence  on  account  of  the  palmitin  present.  The  fets  of 
animals  feeding  on  straw  and  hay  are  solid,  because  of  the  stearin  present; 
the  fats  of  carnivorous  animals  are  all  softer ;  tlie  fat  of  fishes  is  liquid  at 
ordinaiy  temperatures,  mid  somewhat  differently  constituted  chemically. 
The  solid  waxes,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  are  in  general  differently 
constituted  from  the  softer  fats. 

The  fats  and  oils  are  almost  insoluble  in  water  (if  the  water  contains 
albumen,  gum,  or  alkaline  carbonates  in   solution   they  readily  form  an 
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emolsion  with  it  on  shaking) ;  alcohol  only  dissolves  them  sparingly ;  ether, 
carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  benzene,  turpentine  oil,  fusel  oil,  and  acetone 
dissolve  them  readily. 

On  exDMure  to  the  air,  the  fats,  and  particularly  the  fatty  oils,  absorb 
oxygen.  The  heat  developed  by  this  oxidation  at  times  suffices  to  inflame 
wool  and  cotton  tissues  soaked  with  the  oil.  The  oils  which  absorb  oxygen  in 
this  way  become  thick,  and  finally  dry  to  translucent  resinous  masses.    Such 


oils  are  called  "  drying  oils,"  and  are  used  In  painting  and  vamish-making. 
(See  J),  101.)  The  si>ecific  gravity  of  all  the  fets  and  oils  is  less  than  unity, 
although  the  vegetable  waxes  are  only  very  slightly  less. 

The  boiling-points  of  the  oils  and  fets  cannot  in  general  be  taken  as 
distinctive,  as  many  of  them  begin  to  decompose  when  aistillcd  under  ordi- 
nary pressure.  Their  fusing  and  congealing  points  are  more  important; 
particularly  in  the  case  of  oils  used  as  lubricants  does  the  latter  denote  the 
difiTerent  value  of  the  oil  for  use  at  low  tern i>eratu res. 

(6)  Chemical  ConipoeHion  of  the  OUs,  FiUn,  and  Waxes. — The  fatty  oils, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mineral  oils  (see  p.  13j  and  the  volatile  oils  (see 
p.  94),  belong  to  the  class  of  comiwund  ethers,  They  are  salt-like  bodies, 
composed  of  characteristic  acids  (oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic),  known  as  fatty 
acids,  in  combination  with  an  alcohol  or  base.  In  most  cases  the  base  is 
the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine,  so  that  the  oils  are  said  to  be  glyi^rides  of 
the  several  fatty  acids.  Some  few,  known  as  waxes,  do  not  contain  glycerine, 
but  a  monatomic  alcohol  in  combination  with  the  fatty  acid.  Most  of  the 
animal  and  v^;etable  fats  contain  the  three  proximate  constituents,  olein, 
palmitin,  and  stearin,  the  combinations  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids 
respectively  with  glycerine.  In  the  more  liquid  oils  the  olein  predominates, 
in  the  more  solid  palmitin  or  stearin.  The  so-called  "  drying  oils"  contain 
a  different  acid — linoleic  acid — in  combination  with  glycerine.  The  fish 
oils  contain  a  variety  of  the  lower  fatty  acids  and  some  solid  unsaponifiable 
alcohols  like  cholesterin.  The  most  satisfactory  classification  of  the  oils 
and  fats  is  that  of  A.  H.  Allen,*  which  is  here  given  in  abstract. 

-  Vegetable non -drying oi la.   Ligbterth 
vith  nitroiu  acid.     Includee  olive,  almond,  t 
nut,  ben,  rape-seed,  and  muitard  oils. 

II.  Cetlon-Ktd  Oil  Group. — Intermediate  between  drying  and  non-drjingoila.  Un- 
dei^  more  or  less  drying  on  exposure.  Yield  litde  or  no  elaidin.  Includes  cotton-seod, 
sesam^,  »unBower,  hazel-nut,  and  beech-nut  oil. 

III.  lAnjieat  Oil  Group. — V^etable  drying  oils.  Yield  no  elaidin.  Of  leae  viscosity 
than  the  non-drying  oils.     Includes  linseed,  hemp-seed,  poppy-seed,  niger-seed,  and  walnut 

IV.  Castor  Oil  &roiip. — Medicinal  oils.  Very  viscous  and  of  high  density.  Includes 
castor  and  croton  oils. 

V.  Palm  Oil  Group  — Solid  vegetable  fata.  Do  not  contain  notable  quantities  of 
gljc^dea  of  lower  fatty  acids.     Includes  palm  oil,  cacao  butter,  nutmeg  buttar,  and  shea 

VI.  Cocoa-nut  Oil  Oroup. — Solid  vegetable  fats,  in  part  wax-like.  Several  contain 
notable  proportions  of  the  glycerides  of  Tower  fatty  acids.  Includes  cocoa-nut  oil,  palm- 
nut  oil,  laurel  oil,  Japan  wax,  and  myrtle  wax. 

VII.  Zjord  Oil  Group. — Animal  oleina.  Do  not  dry  notably  on  exposure,  and  zive 
solid  elaidins  with  nitrous  acid.  Includes  neat'i-foat  oil,  bone  oil,  lara  oil,  and  tallow 
oiL 

VIII.  Tailota  Group. — Solid  animal  fats.     Predominantly  glyceridea  of  palmitic  and 


ttearic  acid,  although  butter  contains  lower  glycerides.     Includea  tallow,  lard,  bone  &t, 
wool  tat,  butter  &t,  oleomai^arine,  and  manu&ctured  stearin. 

•  Oommercial  Oi^anic  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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IZ.  Whale  Oil  Ortrnp. — Htirine  uiimal  oils.  CbuMterised  by  otf^DSiTe  odor  uid 
nddiah-brown  color  when  treated  with  caustic  eoda.  Inciudn  whale,  porpoise,  teal,  men- 
biiden,  cod-liver,  and  ehurk-liver  oiU. 

X.  Sperm  Oil  Oroup. — Liquid  w*ies.  Are  not  glyi^rides  but  ethen  of  monatomio 
alooboli.     Yield«  lolid  eliiidins.     Include  gpemi  oil,  Uittle-noae  oil,  and  dolptaiD  oil. 

XI,  Spermaceti  (Jmup.— Waxes  proper.  Are  compound  ethere  of  higher  monatomio 
alcohols,  with  higher  fatty  acids  in  free  stale.  Includea  spennaceti,  beeswax,  Chinese  wax, 
uid  camauba  wax. 

3,  Extraction  op  the  Raw  Materials  and  Purificatiok  op  the 
Same. — The  method  of  extraction  of  the  oils  and  fal^  is,  of  couree,  deter- 
mined to  a  considerable  degree  by  their  physical  condition.  Solid  fats,  like 
tallow  and  lard,  are  obtain^  free  from  the  enclosing  membranes  by  melting 
the  finely-chopped  material  and  drawing  oflF  the  fat  in  the  melted  state ; 

,   Fio.  18, 


animal  oils  are  extracted  mainly  by  boiling  out  with  water;  oil  fruite  and 
seeds  are  ground  line,  and  then  the  oil  obtained  by  submitting  the  meal  to 

Ereaeure,  either  cold  or  witii  the  aid  of  heat,  or  the  oil  is  extracted  by  solvents 
ke  carbon  disulphide  and  petroleum  ether. 

In  the  extraction  of  fats  by  the  process  of  melting,  three  forms  of 
procedure  are  followed  :  (1),  the  so-called  "  cracklings"  process,  a  melting 
over  direct  fire,  known,  too,  as  tlie  "  dry  melting ;"  (2),  the  melting  over  direct 
fire  with  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  known  as  the  "  moist  melt- 
ing ;"  and  (3),  tlie  melting  by  the  aid  of  steam.      In  the  first  process,  a 
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little  water  is  added  and  the  tallow  or  other  chopped  &t  ia  heated  in  open 
vessels.  The  mixture  of  fat  globules  and  water  at  first  gives  it  a  milky 
appearance,  but,  as  soon  as  the  water  is  driven  olf,  the  cell  membranes 
shrivel  more  and  more  together,  forming  the  cracldings,  and  the  &t 
appears  as  a  dear,  fiised  liquid.  A  constant  stirring  is  required  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fra^ents  of  membrane  from  sticking  to  the  sides  or 
bottom  of  the  veesd  and  burning.  The  melted  fet  is  drained  from  the 
cracklings  by  passing  through  metallic  sieves,  and  cracklings  afterwards 
pressed  in  suitaole  presses  to  recover  the  adhering  fat,  which  forms  a  second 
quality  tallow.  A  raw  tallow  yields  on  the  avert^  eighty  to  eighty-two 
per  cent  of  drained  oil  and  ten  to  fifleen  per  cent  of  cracklings ;  a  veiy  pure 
kidney  fat  will  yield,  however,  ninety  per  cent  and  over  of  drained  fat. 

In  the  second  process,  now  generally  followed,  to  one  hundred  kilos,  of 
tallow,  twenty  kilos,  of  water  mixed  with  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  kilos, 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  The  sulphuric  acid  attacks  and 
destroys  the  cell-membranes  rapidly  when  heated,  and  so  allows  of  the  liber- 
ation of  the  fat.  In  this  process,  as  in  the  last,  provision  must  be  made  for 
preventing  the  escape  into  the  air  of  the  unhealthy  and  offensive  odors  coming 
from  the  melting  of  the  impure  tallow.  The  escaping  vapors  are  in  part 
condensed  and  part  burned  nnder  the  kettles.  In  the  Uiird  process,  that  of 
meldng  by  steam,  tbe  steam  may  be  directly  introduced  into  the  fat  mass  or 
indirectly  used  by  the  aid  of  coils  of  pipes. 

The  tallow  rendering  by  steam  is  illustrated  in  the  apparatus  of  Wilson, 
shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  steam  enters  throngh  the  perforated  pipe  G, 
under  the  perforated  false  bottom.  The  plate  F  having  been  shut  down 
tight  upon  the  opening  E,  the  vessel  is  two-thirds  filled  with  the  tallow  and 
steam  applied.  The  pressure  is  allowed  to  rise  to  three  and  a  half  atmos- 
pheres (fifty-two  and  a  half  ponnds  per  square  inch)  and  kept  at  this  for 
some  ten  hours.  The  condensed  water  collects  under  the  felse  bottom  and 
can  be  drawn  oflf"  when  necessary.  The  melted  tallow  is  tlien  run  off  from 
the  stopcocks,  PP,  and  the  cracklings  finally  dischai^ed  through  the 
opening  E. 

Some  acid  may  be  added  to  the  fat  or  in  the  Evrard  process,  instead 
of  acid,  caustic  soda,  which  has  the  advantage  of  combining  with  the 
noxious  volatile  acids  e\'olved. 

The  extraction  of  lard  takes  place  by  similar  methods  to  those  employed 
for  tallow,  but  at  lower  temperatures  and  more  readily. 

For  the  extraction  of  animal  oils,  like  fish  oils,  tlie  method  of  boiling  ont 
with  water  is  generally  employed,  elevation  of  temperature  and  prolonged 
heating  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  caae  of  the  finer  medicinal 
oils. 

For  oil-bearing  fruits  and  seeds,  the  methods  of  obtaining  oil,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  expression,  either  cold  or  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  that  of 
extraction  by  solvents. 

For  the  expression  of  oils,  the  carefully  cleansed  seeds  are  first  crushed  to 
break  the  shells  or  kernels  and  then  ground  to  fine  meal.  The  crushing  is 
done  very  generally  in  oil-seed  mills  of  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  19, 
where  the  two  stones  or  metal  wheels  are  made  to  revolve  on  a  stone  founda- 
tion on  which  the  oil  seeds  are  placed,  and  from  which  any  excess  of  oil  may 
flow.  A  much  more  perfect  crushing  is  possible  in  this  mill  than  in  those 
in  which  stamps  are  used  They  are  then  slightly  heated  for  the  double 
.  purpose  of  coagulating  any  plant  albumen  and  making  the  oil  more  liquid. 
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In  the  case  of  the  beet  medicinal  or  table  oils  all  heat  is  avoided  and  cold- 
pressed  oils  only  taken.  The  meal  is  then  repeatedly  pressed.  The  result 
of  the  first  pressing  is  often  called  "  virgin  oil,"  and  is  of  better  color  and 
taste  than  the  later  tots.  The  pressing  ia  done  chiefly  with  hydraulic 
presses,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  although  tlie  old  wedge  presses  may  still  be 
used  on  a  small  scale.  The  crushed  oil  seed  is  placed  m  woolen  or  cotton 
cloths,  usually  covered  in  by  bags  of  horse-hair,  and  then  placed  between 
the  press-plates.  The  other  process,  that  of  extraction  of  the  oil  by  solvents, 
is  capable  of  yielding  a  much  larger  amount  of  oil  than  pressure,  but  has 

Tia.  19. 


been  more  or  less  opposed  on  several  grounds.  The  solvents  employed  are 
carbon  disulphide  and  petroleum-ether.  The  former  is  the  better  solvent,  is 
used  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  is  easily  recovered  from  the  solution  after- 
wards without  leaving  any  appreciable  odor  adhering  to  tlie  oil.  It,  how- 
ever, dissolves  coloring  matter  and  resin  fix)m  the  seed  as  well  as  oil,  and  so 
introduces  impurity,  and  when  not  perfectly  pure,  it  leaves  sulphur  impuri- 
ties also  in  the  oil.  The  other  solvent  does  not  dissolve  so  much  coloring 
matter  or  resin,  communicates  no  odor,  and  leaves  no  sulphur  or  other 
residues  in  the  oil,  and  so  can  be  used  for  fine  table  oils,  if  necessary.     It 
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requires  a  higher  temperature,  however,  and,  condeuBing  on  the  surfece  of  water 
instead  of  under  it,  like  carbon  dJBulphide,  requires  more  complicated  distil- 
ling and  condensing  apparatus.     At  die  present  time  the  carbon  distilphide 
is  more  generally  used.     The  objection  first  urged 
Fio,  20.  against  tJie  extraction  of  oil  by  solvents,  that  they 

left  the  oil-<ake  valueless  for  cattle  food  because  of 
the  too  complete  extraction  of  the  oil,  is  now  met  by 
the  oil  men,  who  leave  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  fat 
or  oil  in  palm-nut  or  other  oil-cake. 

The  expressed  or  extracted  oils  are  in  many 
cases  in  quite  a  crude  condition,  containing  both  sus- 
pended and  dissolved  impurities  oi'  various  kinds. 
To  purify  ihem  for  use,  even  in  soap-making,  some 
treatment  is  generally  necessary.  Often  simple  but 
prolonged  subsidence  suffices  if  the  impurities  are 
only  suspended.  Instead  of  subsidence,  it  may  !« 
necessary  at  times  to  use  filtration  through  cotton 
wadding  or  animal  charcoal.  If  both  subsidence 
and  filtration  fail  to  clear  the  oils,  it  is  neix^sary  to 
adopt  chemical  treatment  as  the  impurities  in  time 
ferment  and  develop  a  permanent  rancidity  or  de- 
terioration of  the  oil.  The  first  process  to  note  is 
that  of  Th^nard,  to  add  gradually  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  sulphuric  acid  to  oil  previously  heatea  to 
about  100°  F.  and  mix  by  thorough  agitation.  The 
sulpliuric  acid  both  takes  up  the  water  that  holds  the 
impurities  in  solution  and  chars  the  impurities  them- 
selves. The  treatment  with  acid  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  thorough  washing  with  warm  water  and  final  filtra- 
tion. Cogan's  process  follows  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  by  that  of  steam. 
Instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  alkalies  are  sometimes  used  as  in  the  Evrard 
process  (see  p.  65),  which  is  chiefly  applied  to  colza  and  rape  oils.  In  this 
case,  tlie  caustic  soda  saponifies  a  small  qimntity  of  the  oil,  and  the  soap  carries 
down,  mechanically,  all  impurities,  leaving  the  oil  perfectly  clear.  Too  pro- 
longed ^itation  may,  however,  make  an  emulsion  of  eoap  and  oil,  which 
separates  with  difficui^.  R.  von  W^ner  proposed  the  use  of  zinc  chloride 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  this  chars  the  impurities  without  attacking  the 
oil.  The  zinc  chloride  is  used  in  concentrated  solution  of  1.85  s^iecific 
gravity,  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  being  taken  and  thoroughly  imitated 
with  the  oil.  After  the  zinc  chloride  solution  is  ^vithdrawn,  the  oil  is 
well  washed  with  water  and  filtered.  Tannin  is  also  used  to  clear  some  oils, 
which  it  effects  by  coagulating  the  albumen. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  always  colored  by  some  resin,  which  is  removed  by 
treatment  with  alkali,  whidi  saponifies  Uie  resin  and  the  free  acids  of  the 
crude  oil.  A  recent  patent  proposes  to  replace  the  sodium  hydrate,  which 
in  its  action  causes  a  loss  of  from  three  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  oil^  by 
sodium  carbonate,  which  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  coloring  matter, 
although  not  upon  the  oil.  A  subsequent  filtration  tlirough  fuller's  earth 
b  also  recommended. 

Still  more  energetic  methods  for  purifying  oils  are  tjie  oxidation 
methods,  using  "  chloride  of  lime*'  or  bichromate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric 
or  hydrochlonc  adds  as  applied  to  palm  oih 
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The  use  of  bydrocea  peroxide  solutioD  has  recently  been  tried  for  the 
bleaching  of  oils,  with  the  best  of  results.  Four  or  five  per  cent,  of  a  ten 
per  cent  solution  will  generally  suffioe  if  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  the  oil 
to  be  treated. 

Ozone-<»rrier6,  like  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  will  also  bleach  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight     This  method  is  often  applied  with  linseed  oil. 

n.  Processes  of  Treatment. 

1.  Saponification  op  Fats. — The  oompoeition  of  the  proximate 
principle,  olein,  palmitin,  and  steann,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
&ts  proper,  was  first  established  by  the  researches  of  Chevreul  in  1823. 
Their  decomposition  can  be  effected  in  a  number  of  ways,  by  the  action  of 
bases  like  the  alkalies  and  some  metallic  oxides,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  liberating  the  fatty  acids,  and  by  the  action  of  water  alone,  when  aided 
by  heat  and  pressure. 

Chevreul  at  first  used  alkalies,  patenting  that  process  in  1825,  in  con- 
junction with  Gay-Lussac,  but  this  procedure  was  given  up  already  in 
1831,  when  ,4d,  de  Milly  replaced  the  alkalies  by  lime.  Tiiis  was  used 
excluaivelv  for  a  number  of  years,  but  was  follow^  in  1854  by  the  inde- 
pendent discovery  of  Tilghman  and  Berthelot  of  the  method  of  decom- 
posing by  the  use  of  hot  water  superheated  by  high  pressure.  Melsens 
also  proposed  the  same  proeees  substantially  a  little  later.  In  consequence 
of  the  danger  connected  with  the  high  temperature  and  pressure,  this  pro- 
cess is  not  carried  out  any  longer  in  its  original  shape,  but  is  now  replaced 
by  the  "autoclave"  process,  mentioned  later.  In  1841  Dubrunfaut  found 
that  if  neutral  tats  were  treated  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  boiled 
with  water,  the  fatty  acids  might  be  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  super- 
heated steam  without  decomposition.  This  constituted  the  distillation  pro- 
cess. It  was  extensively  used  in  England.  Wilson  and  Gwynne  found  it 
possible,  with  proper  application  of  the  superheated  steam  and  r^ulation 
of  the  temperature  (290°  to  315°  C.},  to  dispense  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  to  decompose  the  &ts  and  then  distil  them  without  any  decomposition. 
This  process  is  now  used  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Price  Candle  Company  in 
England.  Still  later,  Bock,  of  Copenhagen,  found  that  if  the  membranous 
cellular  tissue  that  enclosed  the  fat  be  decomposed  by  a  preliminary  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  charred  tissue,  which  by  oxidation 
becomes  heavier  than  the  fat  and  sinks  througli  it,  be  removed,  the  pure 
fat  could  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  in  open  tanks.  The  sepa- 
rated fetty  acids  are  so  pure  in  color  that  washing  suffices,  and  no  distiUa- 
tion  is  necessary. 

These  several  processes  have  been  in  time  modified  and  amalgamated 
until  now  only  three  or  four  processes  are  practically  followed  on  a  large 
scale : 

(1)  The  eaponijication  by  (dkcduv  used  exclusively  in  soap-making  and 
yielding  a  soda  or  potash  salt  of  the  fatty  acid.     {See  Soaps,  pi  62.) 

(2)  A  combination  of  the  lime  and  hot-water  processes,  known  as  Milly's 
"  autoclave  procesg,"  in  wliich  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  lime  is  made  to  do 
the  work  of  saponification,  for  which  8.7  per  cent,  is  theoretically  needed, 
and  for  which  fourteen  to  seventeen  per  cent  was  at  first  used.  The 
saponification  is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  water  in  strong,  closed, 
metallic  vessels,  at  a  temperature  of  172"  C.     One  form  of  such  vessel  for 
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the  saponificatioD  by  lime  uoder  pressure,  that  of  IA>n  Droux,  is  shown  io 
Fig.  21.      At  present  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  use  is  more   generally 
that  of  a  sphere,  which  stands  the 
"^'  eight  to  ten  atmospheres  internal 

pressure  better.  The  lime  soap, 
technically  called  "  rock,"  after  its 
separation  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  four  parts  of  acid  to 
each  three  parts  of  lime  used  beiog 
taken.  Aner  the  complete  sub- 
sidence of  tlie  calcium  sulphate  the 
free  fat  acids  are  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  and  steam. 

(3)  The  slilpkurio  acid  aapon- 
ijicaiion,  followed  by  distillation. 
This  process  is  almost  exclusively 
followed  in  England.  The  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid  used  has  grad- 
ually been  diminished,  as  it  is 
found  that  a  relatively  smaller  per- 
centage will  suffice.  For  offal  fats 
some  twelve  per  cent,  is  now  used, 
for  tallow  nine  per  cent.,  and  for 
palm  oil  six  per  cent     The  deeom- 

Cition  generally  requires  some 
irs  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  120' to  170°  C.  Milly  mod- 
ifiod  this  process  by  uslnga  smaller 

auantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (two  to 
iree  and  a  half  per  cent),  which 
he  allows  to  act  at  a  temperature 
of  150°  C.  for  two  to  three  min- 
ates  only,  and   then  boils  with 
water.      In   tfiis  way   the   larger 
portion  of  the  fat  acids  are  white 
enough   to   be  used    for    candle- 
making  without   previous   distil- 
lation, while  some  twenty  per  cent, 
only  of  them  needs  to  be  distilled. 
The  form  of  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  the  free  fatty  acids  produced 
in  the  sulphunc  acid  saponification  is  shown  in  Fig.  22,     T  is  the  super- 
heater, from  which  steam  at  300°  C.  is  passed  into  the  retort  D,  wliic^i  is 
previously  filled  to  three-fourths  of  its  capacity  with  melted  tallow  through 
the  supply-pipes  V  V.     The  fatty  acids  distil  out  of  the  tube  U,  are  con- 
densed by  the  worm  8,  and  collected  by  the  receiver  K. 

(4)  The  superheated-ateam  process  of  Wilson  and  Gwynne,  before  al- 
luded to.  This  is  at  present  carried  out  in  both  England  and  Germany. 
The  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  G.  F.  "Wilson,  of  the  Price  Candle  Com- 
pany, of  London,  is  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  fat,  previously  heated  in  the 
flat  vessel,  A,  by  the  waste-heat  from  tlie  superheater  below,  flows  into  the 
retort  C.  This  retort  must  be  kept  at  from  290°  to  315°  C,  and  to  this 
end  is  covered  entirely  above ;   the  superheated  steam  at  315°  C.  comes 
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into  the  retort  by  (he  tube  to  the  side,  and  some  twenty-four  to  thirty-az 
hours  19  necessary  to  decompose  and  distil  off  a  ehai^  of  fat.  If  the 
temperature  &II3  below  310°  C,  the  decompositioa  is  extremely  slow,  while 
mudi  above  315"  C,  acrolein  forms  from  the  decomposition  of  the  glyc- 
erine.  Before  proceeding  with  the  special  processes  of  soap-making,  stearine- 

Pi<3.  22. 


candle  manufacture,  oleomargarine  and  glycerine  production,  it  will  be  well 
to  present  in  schematic  way  the  complete  treatment  of  a  fat  such  as  tallow. 
The  accompanying  scheme  is  taken  from  Post's  "  Chemische  Technologic," 
and  shows  the  processes  applicable  and  the  products  resulting  from  the  tech- 
nical utilization  of  tallow. 

Fig.  28. 


2.  Practicai,  SoAP-MAKraa. — In  the  application  of  the  first  method 
of  saponification  of  fata,  that  of  the  use  of  alkies,  we  have,  of  course, 
always  a  potash  or  a  soda  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  formed,  whidi,  singly  or 
admixed,  constitute  the  products  known  as  soaps.  A  very  great  variety  of 
soaps  are  known,  the  appearance  and  properties  of  which  vary  according 
to  the  method  of  manu&cture.  We  may  classify  the  several  methods  m 
manu&cture  as  follows : 
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(I)  Boiling  the  &ts  iD  open  vessels  (ooppen)  with  indefiniteqnantities  of 
alkaline  lyes  until  products  of  definite  character  are  eotten.  Tnese  are  (a), 
soft  soape,  in  which  the  glycerine  is  retuned,  potash  being  the  haae ;  (6), 
the  so-called  "  hydrated  soaps,"  with  soda  for  a  base,  in  wluch  the  glycerine 
is  retained,  and  of  which  "  marine"  soap  may  be  taken  as  the  ty^ ;  (c), 
hard  soaps,  with  soda  for  a  base,  in  whica  the  glycerine  is  eliminated,  com- 
prising three  kindsj^urd,  mottled,  and  yellow  soaps. 

(2j  ActJng  upon  the  fats  with  the  precise  quantity  of  alkali  necessary  for 
saponificatioD  without  the  separation  of  any  waste  liquor,  the  glycerine  being 
retabed  in  the  soap.  This  includes  (a)  soaps  made  by  the  "  cold  process," 
and  (b)  soap  made  under  pressure. 

(3)  Direct  union  of  the  fatly  adds,  as  in  "  red  oil"  and  caustic  alkali,  or 
alkaline  carbonate. 

The  general  outlines  of  these  methods  may  be  indicated : 

In  the  manufacture  of  soft  soape  the  drying  oils  are  preferably  used. 
In  England  whale,  seal,  and  linseed  oil  are  chiefly  used,  in  Continental 
Europe  hemp-seed.  Unseed,  rape-seed,  poppy,  and  train  oils,  and  in  the 
United  States  cotton-seed  oil  and  oleic  acid.  A  potash  lye  containing  some 
carbonate  is  used,  and  frequently  a  portion  of  the  potash  is  replaced  by 
soda.  The  sofl  soaps,  after  being  boiled  to  the  necessary  d^ree,  are  not 
salted,  so  that  the  glycerine  and  any  excess  of  alkali  remains  in  the  soap. 
For  use  in  wool-scouring  this  excess  of  alkali  is,  however,  unsuited,  so 
that  neutral  soil:  soaps  are  specially  sought  to  be  obtained.  The  method 
of  making  "  hydrated"  or  "  filled"  soaps  is  veir  similar  to  that  of  soft 
soaps.  Fatty  matter  and  soda  lye  are  run  into  tne  copper,  and  the  whole 
is  boiled  together,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  alkali  at  first; 
when  saponification  has  taken  place,  lye  is  cautioiisly  added  until  the  soap 
tastes  very  faintly  of  alkali,  when  the  soap  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the 
frames,  without  any  salting  or  separating  of  the  mixture.  Marine  soap,  for 
use  with  sea-water,  is  made  in  this  way,  and  is  entirely  cocoa-nut  oil  soap. 
The  well-known  Eschw^ier  soap  is  also  made  by  this  general  method  from 
a  mixture  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  other  &ts,  saponified  either  separately  or 
together,  and  containing  the  glycerine  and  water  in  the  soap  mass. 

The  manu&cture  of  tnie  hard  soana,  which  still  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  those  made  in  England  and  the  United  States,  requires  mora  time  and 
care  than  the  varieties  just  mentioned.  Melted  fat  and  a  quantity  of  soda 
lye  of  about  11°  B,,  equal  to  one-fourth  that  needed  for  complete  saponifi- 
cation, are  simultaneously  run  into  the  copper  and  steam  turned  on.  The 
"  soap-copper,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  24,  is  an  iron  kettle,  or  series  of  kettles,  set 
in  masonry,  and  equipj>cd  with  pipes  for  both  open  and  closed  steam,  and 
provided  with  an  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  the  waste  lyes  when  required. 
They  may  be  used  in  series,  or  extra  large  single  ones  used.  Strong  lye 
should  not  be  used  at  this  first  stage,  or  saponification  will  not  take  place. 
When  the  mixture  becomes  homogeneous,  lye  of  20°  to  25"  B.,  in  amount 
equal  to  that  taken  before,  may  be  cautiously  added.  It  is  now  boiled  until 
a  sample  taken  out  has  a  firm  consistence  between  the  fingers.  Common  salt 
or  a  brine  of  24"  B.  is  now  run  in.  A  small  sample  removed  on  a  spatula 
or  trowel  should  now  allow  clear  liquor  to  run  from  it  The  boiling  is  then 
stopped,  and  the  copper  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least  two  to  three 
hours.  The  contents  now  divide  themselves  into  two  portions,  the  upper 
consisting  of  soap-paste,  containing  water,  and  the  lower  consisting  of 
"  spent  lye,"  holding  in  solution  common  »Ut  and  all  the  impurities  of  the 
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liqnoiB,  tt^ether  with  glycerine.  It  shonld  contain  no  caustio  aoda  and 
no  Boap.  After  removing  the  spent  lye  from  below,  the  rest  of  the  caustic 
soda  lye  is  run  in  and  the  soap  ooilea  up  again.  At  this  stage  the  rosin  is 
usually  added  for  rosin  or  yellow  soaps.  The  boiling  is  now  continued  until 
the  frothing  mixture  boils  quietly  and  becomee  clear,  the  process  being  known 
as  "  clear  boiling."     The  copper  is  then  boiled  with  open  steam  and  a  small 

Juanti^  of  lye  of  12°  B.  allowed  to  run  in  until  the  soap  separates  in 
akes  and  feels  hard  when  cold,  technically  called  "making  tne  soap." 
Boiling  is  still  continued  for  several  hours  to  insure  complete  saponification, 
and  it  is  then  allowed  to  separate  and  harden.     This  prooedure  yields  a  curd 


soap  if  no  rosin  has  been  added.  If,  after  a  soap  is  "  made,"  the  lye  in 
which  it  is  suspended  is  concentrated  to  a  point  snort  of  that  necessary  to 
produce  hard  curd  soap,  and  it  is  then  transferred  to  the  cooling  frames 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  lye  entangled  in  it,  these  insoluble  particles  will, 
daring  the  solidification  of  tfie  soap,  collect  together  and  produce  the  appear- 
ance known  as  "  mottling ;"  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  partial  crys- 
tallization of  the  soap.  The  lye  remaining  in  the  cavities  between  the  curds 
makes  mottled  soaps,  the  most  suitable  and  really  economical  for  washing 
clothes,  etc.,  in  hard  waters,  although  not  for  toilet  purposes.  Mottling  is 
sometimes  added,  as  the  peculiar  greenish  mottle,  which  becomes  red  on 
exposure,  characteristic  oi  Marseilles  and  Castile  soaps,  is  produced  by 
adding  some  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  copper  when  the  soap  is 
nearly  finished  (about  four  ounces  of  the  salt  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
fat) ;  the  precipitated  iron  protoxide  suspended  in  the  soap  is  greenish,  but  it 
becomes  peroxide  in  contact  with  air,  to  which  the  change  to  a  red  color  on' 
exposure  is  due.  Yellow  soaps  are  made  from  tallow  and  rosin,  the  pro- 
portion  of  rosin  vaiying  from  one-sixth  of  the  total  fat  to  an  eqiial  weight, 
or  even  more,  accordim  to  the  quali^  of  the  soap  desired.  In  the  presence 
of  the  sodium  oleate  m)m  the  tallow,  the  rosin  acids  saponify  readily  and 
coalesce  to  form  a  very  uniform  soap. 

In  smooth  or  "  cut"  soaps  water  or  thin  lye  is  added  to  the  contents  of 
tJhe  copper  before  the  soap  separates  finally  to  form  the  curd,  and  is  taken 
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up  in  considerable  amount,  giving  a  smooth  yet  firm  surface  to  the  soap, 
instead  of  the  hard,  granular  snrtace  of  the  curd  soap. 

The  80-calIed  "  cold  process"  requires  the  use  of  exact  weighte  of  well- 
refined  feta  and  of  caustic  soda  of  a  given  specific  gravity,  me  quantities 
being  such  that  only  just  enough  soda  is  present  to  completely  saponify  the 
fat  The  materials  are  allowed  to  stand  together  for  a  snort  time  and  then 
thoroughly  mixed  in  a  copper  provided  with  steam,  agitating  paddles,  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  120°  F.  The  reachon  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  af^r  some  fifteen  minutes  the  materials  have  so  &r  united  tliat  they 
will  not  separate  on  standing,  although  the  complete  saponification  of  the 
materials  may  require  days.  They  are  then  run  out  into  the  cooling-frames. 
It  is  obvious  that  soaps  made  in  this  way  retain  all  the  glycerine  originally 
combined  with  the  fetty  acids  disseminated  through  the  particles  of  soap, 
and  belong  to  the  class  known  as  "  filled"  or  "  padded"  soaps,  mentioned 
before.     (See  p.  62.) 

When  cocoa-nut  oil  alone  is  used,  the  temperature  of  working  in  this  cold 
process  need  not  be  higher  than  75°  F.  for  summer  and  90°  F.  in  mnter ; 
if  one-half  tallow,  104°  to  108°  F.;  and  if  two-thirds  tallow,  113°  to 
120°  F.  is  necessary. 

Mixtures  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  other  fats  are  frequently  saponified  in  this 
way,  the  free  acid  of  tlie  cocoa-nut  oil  readily  starting  the  process  of  saponi- 
fication. A  well-refined  tallow  can,  however,  be  saponifim  in  this  way  too, 
and  mixtures  of  tallow  and  rosin  worked  up  also  into  yellow  filled  soaps. 

This  combination  of  cocoa-nut  oil  with  tallow  and  rosin  can  also  take 
up  in  its  saponification  large  quantities  of  water-glass  and  similar  "  filling" 
material,  so  that  a  very  uiTge  yield  of  a  smooth  filled  soap  is  obtained. 
Thus  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  kilos,  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  seventy-five  to  eighty 
kilos,  of  rosin,  three  hundred  kilos,  of  water-glass,  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dre<l  and  fifly  kilos,  of  tallow,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  kilos,  soda  lye  of 
33°  B.,  will  make  eight  hundred  kilos,  of  a  finished  soap. 

Saponification  under  pressure  has  also  been  frequently  tried,  the  object 
being  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  open  boiling.  In  this  case  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  used  must  be  accurately  adjusted  to  tlie  fat  to  be  saponified, 
the  glycerine  is  retained  in  the  ultimate  product.  The  process  is  carried  out 
in  an  autoclave  or  pressure-boiler,  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to 
about  310°  F.  (154.4°  C),  equivalent  to  a  steam-pressure  of  sixty-three 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  kept  at  this  for  an  hour,  when  the  contents 
arc  discharged  into  a  cooliug-frame. 

There  remains  to  be  noted  the  process  of  soap-making,  in  which  we 
start  not  witli  a  fat,  but  with  tlie  free  fatty  acid,  as  in  the  "  nd  oil"  or  crude 
oleic  acid  obtained  in  stearine  candle  manufacture.  (See  p.  67.)  These  oleine 
soaps,  as  tliey  are  called,  are  made  preferably  from  the  oleic  acid  resultit^ 
from  the  sa])onification  of  tallow  or  palm  oil  by  the  lime  process.  That 
obtained  in  the  distillation  process  fs  not  so  well  adapted  for  use  here.  The 
oleic  acid  may  be  saponified  either  with  carbonate  or  with  caustic  alkali.  The 
former  process  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  escaping  carbonic-acid  gas  causes 
a  strong  frothing  which  easily  leads  to  boiling  over.  One  hundred  kilos,  of 
the  oleic  acid  obtained  in  the  lime-saponification  yield  one  hundred  and  fifVy 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  kilos,  of  soap.  The  acid  obtained  by  distillation 
always  yields  somewhat  less.  Frequently  the  oleic  acid  before  saponifying 
is  changed  by  nitrous  acid  into  the  isomeric  elaidic  acid,  which  is  as  hard  as 
tallow,  and  from  which  a  very  fine  soap  can  then  be  made  resembling  tallow 
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eoap,  and  capable  of  being  worked  at  will  into  a  curd  soap  or  a  cut  aoap. 
If  to  be  made  with  carbonate  of  soda,  (he  copper  is  filled  to  one-third  its 
capacity  with  the  oleic  acid  and  the  oilculated  amount  of  half-crystallized 
and  half-calcined  soda  added,  little  by  little,  while  the  heating  and  thorough 
agitation  of  the  liquid  is  kept  up.  When  the  aoap  becomes  thick  and  all  foam- 
ing has  ceased,  the  soap  is  filled  at  once  into  the  forms  to  cool.  The  portion 
of  crystallized  soda  used  supplies  all  the  water  needed  for  the  saponification. 
In  saponification  with  caustic  alkali,  a  strong  lye  (25"  B.)  is  taken. 
No  emulsion  forms,  but  a  lumpy,  mortar-like  mass,  which,  however,  as  the 
alkali  is  more  fully  taken  up  and  the  lye  becomes  weaker,  gradually  goes 
over  into  ordinary  soap-paste.  The  soap  is  separated  by  the  addition  of  a 
strong  lye  instead  of  salting  it. 

After  the  finishing  of  the  soap  in  the  copper,  it  may  either  be  put  direct 
into  the  cooling  frame,  or  it  may  be  transterred  to  mixing  tanks,  where 
various  solutions  or  substances  are  incorporated  with  it  prior  to  its  being 
allowed  to  solidify. 

Soap-&ames  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  desired  to  cool  the  soap 
slowly     or     quickly. 
Fw-  26.  When  slow  cooling  is 

required,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  mottled 
soap,  wooden  frames, 
usually  of  pine,  are 
employed.     These  are 
built  up  in  horizon- 
tal sections,  nine   to 
twelve    inches    deep, 
each  section  lined  with 
thin    sheet  -  iron,    as 
shown  in  Fig.  25.     Most  curd  and  all  vellow  soaps  are  cooled  rapidly  in 
cast-iron  frames  of  any  desired  shape  ana  raze.     Such  an  iron  soap-frame  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  26.     The  sides 
and  ends  of  the  frame  are  easily 
removed  after  the  thorough  so- 
lidification of  the  soap,  and  the 
block  is  then  lefl  upon  the  truck, 
which  served  as  the  bottom  of  the 
irame.'   It  is  now  ready  for  the 
cutting  into  slabs  and  bars.    This 
is  now  alm<»t   universally  done 
by  machinery,  and  the  truck  con- 
taining the  hardened  block  is  run 
at  once  into  the  lai^  frame  con- 
taining the  cutting  wires.     Such 
a  frame^  although  of  smaller  size, 
and  used  for  skbs  of  soaps  only, 
ia  shown  in  Fig.  27.     The  best 
piano-forte  wire  is  necessary  for 
these  cutting  frames,  as  the  tension  is  very  great  v/hai  the  soap  is  pressed 
through  the  wires. 

While  the  soaps  thus  far  spoken  of  are  adapted  for  general  or  laundry 
purposes,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  soaps  known  aa  toUet  soaps.     As  these 
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are  to  be  applied  to  the  skin  they  must  answer  other  requirementB,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  they  shall  not  contain  any  free  atkalL 
Some  dermatol<^at8  even  demaad  th&t  there  shall  always  be  some  un- 
sapoDified  fat.  We  may  distjngnish  transparent  soaps,  remelted  soaps,  and 
milled  aoape. 

Transparent  soape  may  be  made  either  by  the  spirit  process,  in  which 
case  the  stock  soap  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solvent  almost  all  distilled 
off,  and  the  mixture  then  run  infat  frames  to  gelatinize  and  solidity  by 
gradual  evaporation  of  the  rem^niue;  alcohol,  or  the  cold  glycerine  process. 
In  this  case  the  warm  fatty  materials  employed  (of  which  castor  oil  is 
generally  a  lai^  ingredient  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it 
saponifies)  are  intimately  mixed  with  soda  ley ;  soluble  coloring  matters 
and  essential  oils  or  other  scenting  material  are  then  stirred  in  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  stand.  The  glycerine  which  fiirms  on  saponification 
tends  to  cause  the  soap  to  take  a  translucent  appearance.  Perfect  trans- 
parency can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  more  glycerine,  or  what  accom- 
Elishes  the  same  result  and  is  cheaper,  cane-sugar.  This  latter  ingredient, 
owever,  makes  the  soap  irritating  to  sensitive  skins. 

In  the  remelting  of  soaps,  followed  chiefly  in  England,  several  stock 
soaps  may  be  mixed  together,  coloring  and  scenting  materials  added,  and 
the  mass  heated  in  a  Bteam-jacketca  pan.  If  the  mixture  is  rapidly 
agitated,  enough  air-bubbles  may  be  worked  in  to  enable  the  cake  of  soap 
to  float  in  water,  even  af^r  compression  in  the  stamping  press,  produdng  a 
toilet  soap  which  "  floats"  on  water.  The  additiou  of  some  pearlash  (potas- 
sium carbonate)  is  also  made  at  times  to  improve  the  lathering  power  of 
the  soap,  but  such  soaps  are  alkaline  and  injurious  to  delicate  skms.  The 
finest  toilet  soaps,  however,  are  made  by  "  milling,"  a  process  first  carried 
out  in  France.  The  bars  of  stock  soap  are  first  "  stnpped,"  or  cut  into 
slic€S  by  a  slicing  machine.  The  chips  are  dried  in  a  warm  air-chamber 
uDtil  only  a  few  per  cent  of  water  remains,  and  then  ground  between 
heavy  horizontal  rollers  of  the  milling  machine.  At  this  stage  the  various 
coloring  and  perfuming  in^edients  are  added,  or  unguente  like  lanolin 
and  vaseline.  The  thoroupily  mixed  material  is  then  put  into  a  cylin- 
drical barrel,  in  which  it  is  compressed  by  a  piston  and  comes  out  as  a 
continuous  bar,  which  is  cut  into  lengths  and  stamped  into  cakes.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  arc,  first,  that  inasmuch  as  no  artificial  beat 
is  applied,  delicate  flower  perfumes,  ete.,  can  be  readily  incorporated  with 
the  soap  mass  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  with  a  remelted  soap, 
because  the  beat  would  dissipate  or  destroy  the  odoriferous  matter;  and, 
secondly,  that  as  the  resulting  tablete  usually  contain  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  a  given  weight  of  soap-cake  or  tablet  generally  contains 
a  much  lai^r  quantity  of  actual  soap  than  another  cake  of  the  same 
weight  prepared  by  remelting  or  by  the  cold  process,  whilst,  being  harder 
and  stiffer,  it  lasts  longer,  wasting  less  rapidly  during  use.  Spherical 
cakes  and  wash-balls  are  finished  by  turning  and  polishing  in  a  kind  of 
lathe.  Sometimes  the  polishing  is  finished  by  the  use  of  a  cloth  dipped 
in  alcohol. 

Shaving  creams  are  made  by  the  cold  process  from  refined  lard  and 
caustic  potAsh,  adding  cocoa-nut  oil  in  small  amount  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  lather, 

3.  Stearic  Acid  and  Candle  Mandpacture. — For  the  extrac- 
tion of  stearic  acid,  the  washed  fatty  acids  (see  p.  59)  are  heated  to  the 
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meltingpoint  and  ruo  into  dishes  or  troughs  niacle  of  tin,  as  ^own  in  Fig. 
28.  These  are  placed  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  at 
68"  to  86°  F.  (20"  t»  30°  C),  and 

left  for  two  to  three  days,  or  until  Fw.  28. 

the  contents  have  granulated,  as  the 
palmitic  and  stearic  adds  crystallize, 
when  the  dishes  are  emptied  into 
canvas  or  woollen  hags,  which  are 
carefully  deposited  luetween  t^e 
plates  of  an  upright  hydraulic  press, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  29.  Pressure  is 
now  exerted,  increasing  in  degree 
until  the  flow  of  the  hquid  oleic 
acid  ceases.  The  hard,  thin  cakes 
of  crude  stearic  acid  so  obtained  are 
then  melted  down  again  with  steam, 
and  after  settling,  the  melted  acid  run 
into  the  tin  dishes  and  placed  aside 
to  cool.  The  temperature  of  the 
cooling-room  in  this  case  should  be 
higher  than  before,  or  about  86°  F. 
(30°  C).  The  blocks  of  stearic  acid 
gotten  are  ground  to  meal,  filled  in 
bags  of  hair  or  wool,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  second  pressure  in  a  hori- 
zontal hydraulic  press,  the  plates  of  which  can  be  heated.  In  this  press,  a 
pressure  of  six  tons  per  square  inch,  at  temperatures  of  from  104°  to 
120°  F.  (40°  to  49°  U),  is  reached.     The  cakes  so  obtained  are  melted  by 
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steam,  a  little  wax  being  sometimes  added  to  destroy  tlie  crystalline  struc- 
ture of  the  stearic  acid,  which  somewhat  unfits  it  for  candle-making. 

The  yield  of  stearic  acid  obtained  varies  according  to  the  &t  used  and 
the  process  of  saponification  employed.  F.  A.  Sai^s  Sons  (Vienna)  use 
three  per  cent  of  lime  under  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres,  and  get 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  crude  fet  acids  and  thirty  per  cent  of  glycenne 
water  {5°  to  6°  B.),  and  a  final  yield  of  forty-five  per  cent  stearic  acid, 
fiAy  per  cent  of  oleic  acid,  and  five  to  six  per  cent  of  glycerine.  In 
Enguind,  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  distillation  process,  they  get  sixty  to 
seventy  or  even  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  fat  acids  suitable  for  candle- 
making,  although  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  the  lime  process. 


Palm  oil  is  now  used  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  production  of 
pdmitic  acid  at  Price's  Candle  Company's  works,  as  well  as  by  almost 
every  candle  manufacturer  in  Great  Britain,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
tons  being  annually  consumed.  In  many  continental  countries  a  prohibi- 
tive duty  prevents  its  employment.  From  this  palmitic  acid  the  finest 
composite  candles  are  made  by  hot-pressing  the  distilled  palmitic  acid. 

Palmitic  acid  for  candle-making  is  also  made  commercially,  according 
to  a  process  of  St  Cyr-Radisson,  by  fusing  oleic  acid  ivith  a  great  excess 
of  caustic  potash,  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  potassium  palmitate, 
potassium  acetate,  and  hydr<^n.  As  carried  out  in  Marseilles,  the  oleic 
acid  and  potasU  lye  of  41°  B.  are  put  into  an  autoclave  provided  with  a 
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mechanical  agitator,  and  heated  until  steam  ceases  to  be  given  off,  when  the 
open  manhole  is  closed,  and  the  beat  continued  until  554°  F.  (290"  C.)  is 
reached.  Decomposition  now  commences,  and  much  hydrc^n  is  given  olf 
through  an  escape-tube  set  in  the  lid  of  the  boiler.  At  608°  F,  ^320°  C.) 
the  odor  of  the  evolved  gas  suddenly  changes,  and  destructive  distillation 
b^ns.  This  is  arrested  oy  blowing  in  steam  at  once,  and  the  contents  are 
run  out.  The  potassium  jialmitate  is  then  washed,  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  free  acid  washed  and  diirtilled.  The  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation is  white,  and  bums  excellently  when  made  into  candles. 

In  the  manufacture  of  candles,  the  first  operation  is  tlie  preparation  of 
the  wick.  For  dip-candles  the  wick  is  twisted,  for  others  it  is  plaited,  and 
the  kind  of  plaiting  must  also  vary  according  to  tlie  material  used. 
Stesrine  candles  require  a  moderately  tightly-braided  wick,  paraffiue  candles 
an  extra  tight  braid,  and  for  spermaceti  and  wax,  on  the  other  huid,  the 
braids  are  measurably  loose.  After  being  twisted,  or  plaited,  the  wicks  are 
dried  and  then  dipped  into  a  pickling  liquor,  which  is  to  retard  combustion 
and  help  in  the  destruction  of  the  ash.  The  pickle  usually  consists  of  a 
solution  of  boracic  acid,  ammonium  phoephate,  or  ammonium  chloride.  Three 
plans  of  candle-making  are  at  present  in  use, — dipping,  moulding,  and 
pouring.  The  first  is  employed  for  common  tallow  candles,  which  are 
accordingly  called  "  dips."    Under  a  frame  holding  the  suspended  wicks  are 

5 laced  troughs  containing  melted  tallow,  into  which  the  wicks  are  repeatedly 
ipped.  After  each  dipping  the  adherent  iat  is  allowed  to  cool  sumciently- 
to  retain  a  fresh  coating  on  immersion.  When  the  candles  have  thu» 
grown  to  the  proper  thickness  they  are  left  to  cool  and  harden,  These- 
3ieap  "  dips"  are,  however,  now  bang  replaced  by  small,  moulded  "  com- 
posite" candles,  as  well  as  candles  made  from  the  softer,  paraffine  scale. 
Pouring  is  used  only  with  wax  candles,  which  cannot  be  moulded  because 
of  the  adhering  or  cracking  of  the  wax  in  removing  it  from  the  moulds, 
A  well-made  wax  candle  should  show  rings  like  a  tree,  where  the  different 
layers  have  been  superposed.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  candles  are 
moulded,  by  which  process  they  acquire  a  much  more  finished  appearance. 
A  form  of  frame  in  common  use  is  represented  in  Fig,  30. 

The  materials  in  general  use  for  candle-making  are  tallow,  palmitjo 
and  stearic  acids,  parafSne,  ozokerite  or  ccresine,  spermaceti,  and  beeswax. 
Very  generally,  several  of  these  materials  are  admixed.  Stearic  candles 
have  a  small  quantity  of  paraffine  added  to  obviate  the  crystalline  structure 
of  the  stearic  acid ;  paramne  candles  always  have  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
stearic  acid  in  them,  to  prevent  the  softening  and  bending  of  the  paraffine 
when  wanned.  Spermaceti  and  beeswax  are  more  expensive  than  the 
other  materials,  and  are  only  used  now  for  special  purposes,  as  for  church- 
candles  and  carriage-lights.  Ozokerite  gives  the  paramne  candle  of  highest 
fusing  point,  being  some  six  degrees  higher  than  any  other  variety  of  paraffine. 
Colored  paraffine  candles  are  made  by  dissolving  the  coloring  matter  (vege- 
table or  aniline  dyes,  not  mineral  colors)  in  stearic  acid,  and  then  mixing  this 
with  the  paraffine,  which  itself  does  not  take  up  the  color.  Paraffine  and 
other  transparent  candles  must  be  filled  in  the  mould  very  hot,  and  after  all  air- 
bubbles  have  escaped,  the  moulds  must  be  rapidly  cooled  by  a  largeflush  of  cold 
water  to  prevent  the  paraffine,  etc.,  from  crystallizing  and  uus  causing  opacity, 
Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  table  of  illuminating  equivalente,  or 
quaDtities  of  different  illuminating  materials  necessary  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  light,  prepared  by  Frankland. 
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Ymuf^i  pukfflne  oil .  .  .  .    1.00  g»11oiu.  i  Spenn  candle* S2.90  poundi. 

Amencan  petroleum ,  No.  1  .    1  -IM  galloiu.      Wax  candles        26.10  pound*. 

AnMrictui  petroleum,  Mo.  2  .    l.BO  galtoni.  CompoBita  (eteMiue)  ,  ,  .  .  29.60  pound*. 

Puafflne  oandlea 18.60  pounds.  I  Tallow 36.00  pound*. 

4.  Ol^EOMARQABINE,  OB  ARTIFICIAL  BUTTEP.  MAimFACTITKE. — 
The  manu&cture  of  a  butter-substitute  from  the  solution  of  palmitiii  in 
olein,  wbich  is  known  as  oleomargarine,  is  a  &t  industry,  but,  because  of 
its  dose  relations  to  natural  butter  made  fix>m  cows'  milk,  it  will  be 
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tnngidered  aa  supplementary  to  the  description  of  butter  under  milk  indus- 
tries.    (See  p.  256.) 

5.  Glycerine  Manufacture. — For  many  years  after  the  development 
of  the  soap  and  candle  industries,  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the 
glycerine  which  was  liberated  in  the  saponification.  Its  applications  in 
medicine  and  for  technical  purposes  have  made  it  important  to  extract  and 
purify  it,  however,  and  it  has  now  assumed  almost  equal  importance  with 
the  other  fet  constituents.  The  t^vo  methods  of  saponification,  by  which 
glycerine  has  been  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  are  the  process  of  Wilson  & 
Payne,  of  decomposing  the  fats  by  superheated  steam  and  after  distillatioa 
(see  p.  59),  and  the  lime  autoclave  process  of  Milly,  (See  p.  68.)  In  the 
distillation  process,  moreover,  by  suitable  arrangement  for  fractional  conden-: 
sation,  it  is  found  possible  to  concentrate  the  aqueous  glycerine  in  the  process 
of  distillation.  Care  must  be  taken  that  tlie  temperature  of  600°  F.  (315° 
C.)  is  not  exceeded,  and  that  plenty  of  steam  is  present,  otherwise  some 
glycerine  is  decomposed  aud  acrolein  is  formed.     In  the  Milly  process,  aftier 
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the  decomposition  of  the  &t  is  completed  in  the  autoolave,  the  coDtents  are 
blown  out  into  a  tank  and  the  "  sweet  water"  (glycerine)  ia  run  ofi^  The 
concentrating  may  be  done  in  contact  with  air  or  the  apparatus  may  be 
worked  in  a  Yaryan  or  similar  evaporator.  Evaporation  is  continued  to 
26*  B.  (1.220  specific  gravity),  when  the  glycerine  is  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  is  known  as  "raw,"  in  which  state  it  is  sold  for  many  purpoees,  and 
contains  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  glycerine  and  traces  only  of  mineral 
impuritiee.  At  Price's  Candle  Company's  works  the  fnrther  purifica- 
tion ie  conducted  as  follows.  The  raw  glycerine,  specific  gravity  1.240  to 
1.246,  is  heated  in  a  jacketed  pan  with  that  kind  of  animal  charcoal  known 
as  ivory-black,  and  is  then  distilled ;  this  alternate  treatment  is  repeated  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  The  distillation  is  performed  with  superheated  steam 
in  a  copper  still  provided  with  copper  fractional  condensers,  the  still  being 
also  heated  externally ;  the  operation  b  performed  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  is  consistent  with  distillation,  usually  about  440°  F.  (227°  C). 

It  is  obvious  that  in  soap-making,  as  enormous  quantities  of  the  fats  are 
decomposed,  corresiwnding  quantities  of  glycerine  go  into  the  spent  lyee.  It 
is  only  very  recently  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  recover  mis  glycerine, 
and  no  perfectly  satisfactory  process  seems,  as  yet,  to  have  been  adopted. 
More  practical,  in  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge,  seems  to  be  the 
idea  recently  i)ut  forward  to  deglycerinize  all  fats  before  saponifying  them. 
The  process  of  Michaud  Frferea,  of  Paris,  as  carried  out  by  the  Continental 
Glycerine  Company,  of  New  York,  realizes  this  idea  very  successfully. 

According  to  their  patent  "  the  fatty  matter  is  subjected  in  a  close  vessel 
to  the  action  of  the  steam,  at  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  at  corresponding  temperature  in  presence 
of  one-fourth  to  one-thirdpartits  weight  of  water  and  one-fifth  to  three-fifths 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  known  commercially  as  zinc  white, 
or  a  like  proportion  of  zinc  powder  or  zinc  gray,  which  is  a  residue  in  the  treat- 
ment of  zinc,  being  a  mixture  of  zinc  with  its  oxide.  .  .  .  The  very  small  pro- 
portion of  miuerd  substance  used  is  sufGcient  for  dispensing  with  the  acid 
treatment  applied  for  decomposing  lime  soap,  and  the  product  obtained,  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  acid  fat,  can  be  converted  by  the  acids  usually 
employed  into  soap  or  candles.  In  snap-making,  the  dissolving  powers  of 
the  caustic  alkalies  remove  all  objections  to  the  presence  of  the  zinc  if  it 
should  be  used  in  excess.  The  reducing  power  of  the  zinc  powder  prevents 
discoloration  of  the  acid  fats  such  as  results  from  the  ordinary  treatment," 
The  glycerine  thus  produced  finds  a  ready  sale,  as  it  runs  from  tlie 
evaporators,  and  from  it,  as  "  crude,"  ninety-six  per  cent  of  pure  glycerine 
can  he  obtained. 

5a.  Nitro-Glycerine  and  Dynamite. — In  1847  Sobrero  discovered 
a  very  interesting  derivative  of  glycerine,  and  in  1862  A.  Nobel  gave  it  to 
the  world  as  a  technical  product  of  the  greatest  importance.  When  strong 
glycerine  is  gradually  added  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  very  strong  nitric 
and  sulphunc  acids,  it  is  convei-ted  into  glyceryl  nitrate,  or  nitro-glyeerine. 
For  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine  on  a  lai^  scale,  Nobel  recommends 
that  one  part  of  good  glycerine  be  allowed  to  flow  in  a  thin  stream  into 
a  well-cooled  mixture  of  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
part  of  the  very  strongest  nitric  acid  (1.52  specific  gravity),  the  mixture  being 
cont^ned  in  a  wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead.  Means  should  be  provided  by 
which  the  mixture  can  at  once  be  run  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  should  the 
action  threaten  to  become  too  violent.   On  standing,  the  nitro-glycerine  separ 
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rates  as  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  acid,  and  is  skimmed  off  and  wasbed 
with  water  and  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  get  rid  of  even'  trace  of  free 
acid.  Or,  according  to  the  same  authority,  a  mixture  is  made  of  one  part 
nitre  with  3.5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (1.S3  eixicifie  gravity),  the  mixture 
cooled  to  32°  r.  {0°  C),  and  the  liquid  poured  off  from  the  acid  potassium 
sulphate,  which  separate  out ;  into  this  liquid  the  glycerine  is  slowly  dropped, 
the  mixture  poured  into  water,  and  the  Beparated  nitro-glycerine  washed 
thoroughly  and  dried.  The  yield  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  glycerine  used. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  mix  the  glycerine  beforehand  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  run  this  mixture  into  the  uitric  acid,  and  it  is  claimed  tliat 
the  elevation  of  temperature  is  less  than  when  the  ordinary  method  is  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  process  dues  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfaciory  in  practice 
when  tried  in  England. 

When  absorbed  by  infusorial  earth, "  kieselguhr,"  sawdust,  mica  powder, 
or  other  inert  porous  material,  nitro-glycerine  forms  the  different  varieties 
of  dynamite,  and,  when  combined  with  gun-cotton,  it  constitutes  the  explosive 
known  as  "  blasting  gelatine." 

m.  Products. 

1.  PuRiFiEaj  Oii^,  Fats,  and  Waxes,  and  Products  from  the  same. 
— Most  of  tbe  important  oils,  fats,  and  waxes  have  already  been  described  as 
raw  materials,  and  the  methods  of  purifying  them  have  been  noted.  The 
purified  oils  are  in  some  cases  tlie  final  products  sought,  and,  in  some  cases, 
only  improved  raw  materials  for  the  main  industries,  like  soap-making,  candle- 
making,  and  glycerine  extraction.  These  purified  oils  having,  therefore,  been 
referrM  to  as  raw  materials,  will  not  be  further  noted.  A  number  of  side- 
products,  obtained  with  or  produced  from  tliese  oils,  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

One  of  these  minor  products  of  great  value  is  the  oil-cake,  or  compacted 
mass  of  crushed  seeds  or  nuts,  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed  or 
extracted.  This  contains  all  of  tlie  woody  fibre  and  minei'al  matter  of  the 
seed  or  nut,  the  residue  of  oil  or  fatty  matter  not  extracted,  and,  what  gives 
it  special  value,  the  proteids  or  nitrt^nous  constituente.  The  oil-cake  thus 
becomes  a  most  valuable  cattle  food  and  a  basis  for  artificial  fertilizers.  The 
following  table  gives  the  composition  of  a  number  of  tbe  most  important 
oil-cakes : 


Wawr. 

FaL 

Wood]'  Fibre. 

Alb. 

Protein 
Ualerlal. 

Ki-^n".- 

Eftrth-nut  cake    ,    . 

11,50 

8.80 

81,10 

7.26 

41.86 

6.80 

Cotton -seed  cake  .   . 

13.00 

7,50 

61.00 

850 

2000 

2.90 

Bape^il  cake   .   ,   . 
Colza-oil  cake  .   .    . 

10.12 

9.28 

41.98 

6.48 

31.88 

6.00 

11.85 

900 

42.82 

6.28 

80.56 

4.60 

ScsBine-oil  cake    .   . 

10.86 

10,10 

88.80 

9,80 

81.98 

6.00 

Beech-nut  cnke    .   . 

11.40 

8.50 

49.80 

5.80 

24.00 

8.20 

Linseed  cake     .    .   . 

10  66 

9.83 

44.61 

6.50 

28,60 

Canielina  cake  .  .  . 

9.50 

9,20 

60.90 

7.00 

23,80 

s!60 

Poppy-oil  cake     .   . 
Sunflower-oil  cake   . 

g.so 

890 

87.67 

11.48 

82  50 

6.0(1 

10,20 

8.50 

48.00 

11.40 

21.00 

240 

10.00 

8.26 

48.00 

12.24 

21.50 

8.80 

Palm-nut  cake  .    .   . 

9.50 

8.48 

40.95 

10.62 

SO.40 

4.60 

Cocoa-nut  cake    .   . 

10.00 

9.20 

40.60 

10.60 

80.00 

4.60 
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It  will  be  seen  in  this  table  that  they  vary  in  proteids  or  fleeh-fonning 
constituents  quite  widely.  All  of  these  cakes,  however,  are  too  rich  in  these 
proteids  and  id  fata  to  be  used  unmixed  as  fodder.  They  are,  in  practice, 
mixed  with  cereals,  hay,  and  straw,  and  then  constitute  a  valuable  food. 
The  ash  is,  moreover,  very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  in  potash,  and  this 
explains  its  value  for  fertilizer  manufacture. 

Thus  it  is  stated  that,  as  a  fertilizer,  one  ton  of  cotton-seed-hull  ashes  has 
as  much  value  as  four  and  one-half  of  average  hard-wood  ashes,  or  fifteen 
of  leached  hard-wood  ashes. 

The  amount  of  oil-cake  obtained  from  the  expression  of  the  different 
vegetable  oils  is  enormous.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  one  ton  of  hulled  cot- 
ton-setd  {constituting  forty  per  cent,  of  the  raw  cotton)  will  yield  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  cotton-seed  cake  and  forty-five  gallons  of  crude  cotton- 
seed oil.  The  amount  of  crude  oottou-eeed  annually  obtained  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  four  thousand  million  pounds,  half  of  which  only  is 
required  for  sowing. 

The  ao«x)mpanyiHg  table,  prepared  by  Grimshaw,  will  show  how  thor- 
oughly the  ootton-seed  is  now  utilized : 
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Ad  important  manufactured  oil  is  what  is  known  as  "  Turkey-red  oil," 
used  in  the  process  of  alizarin  dyeing.  (See  p.  487.)  There  are,  in  fact,  two 
entirely  distinct  oils  known  under  this  name.  One  is  simply  an  inferior  grade 
of  olive  oil,  that  known  as  "  Gallipoli  oil,"  and  for  this  particular  use  is  pre- 
pared from  somewhat  unripe  olives,  which  are  steeped  for  some  time  in  boil- 
mg  water  before  being  prised.  This  treatment  causes  the  oil  to  contain  a 
lai^  proportion  of  extractive  matter,  and  hence  it  soon  becomes  rancid. 
This  preparation  has  long  been  used  in  the  old  process  of  Turkey-red  dye- 
ine,  under  the  name  kuUe  loumante.  The  other,  used  for  producing  alizarin 
reds  by  the  quick  process,  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  sulplio-ricinoleio  acid 
(CijHjjfHSOjVJa),  a  body  which  is  obtained  mixed  with  unaltered  glycerides 
and  with  products  of  its  decomposition  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
castor  oil. 

From  linseed  oil,  as  the  most  important  of  the  class  of  drying  oils,  is 
prepared  a  product  of  great  value  for  paint  and  varnish  manufacture.  (See 
p.  101.)  What  iscalled  " boiled  oil"  is  linseed  oil,  which  has  been  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  (130°  C.  and  upward),  while  a  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  or  over  the  oil,  and  the  temperature  increased  until  the  oil  begins  to 
efiervesce  from  evolution  of  products  of  decomposition.  By  adding  lithai^, 
red-lead,  ferric  oxtde,  or  manganese  dioxide,  or  hydrate,  during  the  process 
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of  boilii^,  the  oxidation  and  consequent  diying  of  the  product  are  etill 
further  tecilitated.  The  nature,  proportion,  and  mode  uf  adding  these 
Buhstances  are  usually  kept  Jealously  eecret.  Lead  acetate  and  manganoos 
borate  are  amone  the  moat  approved.  The  action  of  some,  at  least,  of 
these  "dryers"  (e.ff.,  oompoonds  of  manganese)  seems  to  he  that  of  car- 
riers of  oxygen,  while  litharge  dissolves  in  the  oil  and  acts  partly  as  a 
carrier  of  oxygen  and  partly  as  the  base  of  certain  salte  which  oxidize  very 
rapidly. 

Many  of  the  fattv  oils  and  notably  some  of  the  non-drying  oils  are 
capable  of  being  thickened  and  increased,  especially  in  specific  gravity  and 
viscosity,  by  having  a  stream  of  air  blown  through  them.  The  products 
of  this  treatment  are  known  as  blown  oiU  or  oxidised  oUa.  They  are  not 
resinified  as  when  the  drying  oils  are  boiled  with  driers,  but  become  thick 
anil  viscid  like  castor  oil.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of,  therefore, 
in  the  production  of  heavy  viscid  products,  which  are  used  in  admixture 
with  mineral  oils  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  lubricants  for  heavy  ma- 
chinery. While  cotton-seed,  rape,  olive,  earth-nut,  lard,  and  linseed  oils 
have  all  been  utilized  in  this  way,  the  two  most  commonly  employed  are 
rape  and  ootton-seed  oils. 

Jn  carrying  out  the  blowing  operation,  the  oil  is  usually  heated  to  70° 
C.  (138°  F.)  or  sliglitly  more,  and  air  is  then  blown  in  through  a  vertical 
pipe  which  passes  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  the  fur  being 
itself  heated  to  the  same  temperature.  Jn  a  short  time  the  oil  begins  to 
oxidize  and  the  temperature  to  rise.  The  steam  is  then  shut  on  from 
the  heating  coils,  and  cdre  must  now  be  taken  that  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  alwve  80"  C.  (176°  F.).  The  process  usually  lasts  from  twelve  to 
forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil  being  treated  and  the 
character  of  the  product  desired.  By  continuing  the  operation,  products 
may  be  obtained  of  specific  gravity  aa  high  aa  from  .986  to  .999  even. 

Blown  oils  vary  in  color  from  a  clear  yellow  to  a  dark  reddish  yellow, 
and  have  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  disagreeable  odor.  They  are  veiy 
viscous,  as  dense  or  deus^er  than  castor  oil,  from  which  they  dilfer  in  not 
being  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  but  in  being  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit. 
Their  perfect  miscibility  with  heavy  mineral  oils  is,  however,  their  chief 
advantage.  The  percentage  of  free  fatly  acids  is  usually  increased  by  the 
blowing  operation  and  the  percentage  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  decroised, 
owing  to  tlie  formation  of  soluble  oxyocids. 

The  following  table  from  Lewkowitsch  ("Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes,"  2d 
ed.,  p.  734)  will  show  the  change  undergone  by  rape  oil  in  consequence  of 
the  blowing  operation : 
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7.09 
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100.6 

88.4 
68.2 

94.76 
85^  94 

0.62 
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2.  Soaps. — In  noting  the  processes  for  praHical  soap-making,  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  soaps  were  indicated  :  (I)  compact  soaps,  includiug  (a)  curd 
soaps,  (b)  mottled  soaps,  and  (c)  yellow  soaps ;  (2)  smooth  or  cut  soapa ;  (3) 
filled  or  padded  soaps ;  and  (4)  soft  or  potash  soaps. 
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The  most  important  difference  between  the  compact,  cut,  and  filled  soaps 
is  the  amoimt  of  water  present  in  the  soap.  In  the  compact  soap  it  may 
vary  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  in  the  cut  soap  from  twenty-five  to 
forty-five  per  cent,  and  in  the  filled  soap  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five 
per  cent«  In  addition,  the  filled  soap  cont^ns  the  glycerine,  spent  lye,  and 
other  impurities  of  the  aoap  copper. 

The  following  table  of  analysis,  by  Mr.  C.  Hope,  as  quoted  by  Allen,* 
will  illustrate  the  composition  of  a  variety  of  soaps  belonging  to  these  sev- 
eral classes : 
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Two  of  these  samples,  those  designated  as  "  mottled"  and  "  marine,"  were 
prepared  by  the  "  cold  process"  (see  p.  64),  which  accounts  for  the  totals 
being  appreciably  leas  than  100.00,  as  the  glycerine  was  retained  in  the 
soap. 

The  chief  soaps  of  pharmacy,  as  analyzed  by  M.  Declian,f  are  composed 
as  follows : 
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*  Allen,  Commercial  Oi^nic  AnaljBiB,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 
t  PhMTDftceuticalJounial  [S],  XV.  p.  870.  
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Toilet  soapa  do  not  differ  in  essential  composition  from  the  beet  of  com- 
pact and  cut  soaps,  as  given  above,  but  they  are  perfumed  and  given  small 
additions  of  cosmetic  or  hygienic  preparations.  They  are  prepared  in  one 
of  three  ways:  (1),  by  a  melting  of  plain  soaps;  (2),  a  cold  perfuming  and 
pressing  of  finely-divided  plain  soaps ;  and  (3),  direct  preparation  from  the 
raw  soap-making  materials. 

Transparent  soaps  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  soape  in  alcohol  and 
drying  the  solution  m  moulds, — a  slow  process. 

Glycerine  soaps  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  soaps  in  glycerine  by  the 
aid  of  heat     The  glycerine  imparte  a  strength  to  the  lather. 

3.  Candles. — The  candle-making  materials  have  already  been  enumer- 
ated. (See  p.  69.)  Tallow  and  wax  candles  were  the  earliest  in  u.se. 
Stearine  candles,  known  also  under  the  name  of  Milly  candles,  from  the 
French  inventor  of  several  of  the  processes  of  saponification,  came  into  use 
in  1831,  About  the  same  time  paraifine,  first  obtained  in  quantity  from 
bituminous  shales,  and  later  from  ozokerite  and  petroleum,  was  used  for 
candle-making.  These  are  also  known  imder  the  name  of  "  Belmontin 
candles,"  from  the  locality  of  the  J.  C  &  J.  Field  candle-works,  in  London. 
Candles  of  mixed  stearic  acid  and  parafFine,  under  the  name  of  Stella  or 
AjK>llo  candles,  were  then  manufactured.  The  Galician  ozokerite  is  also 
purified  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  under  the  name  of  ceresine  (see  p.  31)  is 
used  in  Austria  for  candle  manufacture.  Beeswax  and  spermaceti,  as  before 
stated,  are  high-priced  materials,  and  are  used  for  special  classes  of  candles. 
The  paraffine  and  stearine  candles  and  those  which  are  mixtures  of  these 
materials  are  now  most  generally  in  use. 

4.  Oleomaboarine  oh  Buttehine.    (See  p.  256.) 

5.  Glycerine  and  NrrRO-GLYCERiNE.  —  The  chemical  compound 
which  is  liberated  along  with  the  latty  acids  when  the  &.is  are  saponified  by 
any  of  the  various  processes  already  narrated  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  called 
glycerine.  When  purified  and  made  absolute,-  it  is  a  colorless,  viscid  liquid, 
without  odor,  but  with  a  pronounced  sweet  taste.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  absolute  glycerine  is  about  1.266  at  16°  C.  When  kept  for  a  long  time 
at  0°  C,  rhombic  crystals  are  formed,  their  production  bemg  greatly  &cili- 
tated  by  the  presence  of  a  ready-formed  crystal.  The  cryst^s  are  hard  and 
gritty,  but  deliquescent  It  boils  under  ordinary  pressure  at  290°  C,  not 
without  decomposition.  It  is  highly  hygroscopic,  and  is  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  Glycerine  is  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  propor- 
tions, but  is  insoluble  in  cnloroform,  benzene,  petroleum  spirit,  carbon 
disulphide,  or  fixed  oils.  Glycerine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  from  which 
it  separates  any  alcohol  or  water.  When  glycerine  is  heated  with  a  dehy- 
dratmg  agent  (e-g.,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid),  irritating  fumes  of  acrolein 
(acrylic  aldehyde),  CjHjOH,  are  evolved,  smelling  of  burning  &t  By 
far  the  largest  application  of  glycerine  is  for  the  manufacture  of  nitro- 
glycerine, but  it  is  also  employed  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soaps,  for  filling  gas-meters  and  tubes  in  situations  liable  to  be  exposed  to 
great  cold,  and  in  pharmacy  and  medicine.  It  is  also  used  for  the  preser* 
vation  of  food  products,  and  for  tlie  treatment  (scbeelizing)  of  wine,  vine- 
gar, and  beer. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  a  heavy,  oily  liquid  of  1.600  specific  gravity  at  15°  C. 
The  commercial  preparation  is  usually  yellowish  to  brownish,  although  the 
pure  oil  is  colorless.  It  has  no  marked  odor,  but  is  sensibly  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  vapor  causes  a  violent  headache  in  those 
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unaccustomed  to  it ;  but  people  coustantly  employed  in  mixing  and  handling 
dynamite  do  not  suffer  from  the  effects.  Nitro-glycerine  has  recently  been 
employed  in  medicine,  especially  for  the  treatment  of  angina  peetoria. 
Kitro-glycerine  is  not  reaoUy  inflammable,  and  when  ignited  commonly 
burns  witl>  a  greenish  flame,  without  explosion.  The  most  characteristic 
property  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  that  which  gives  it  by  fer  its  most  important 
applicatioQ,  is  that  of  exploding  with  extreme  violence  when  smartly  struck 
or  compre^ed  or  when  dropped  on  an  iron  plate  heated  to  267"  C.  The 
presence  of  free  acid  in  nitro-glycerine,  however,  makes  it  liable  to  sponta- 
neous decomposition  and  explosion. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  easily  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash,  and  is  reduced 
by  various  deoxidizing  agents. 

Nitro-glyoerine  in  undiluted  state  is  only  exceptionally  used  now  for 
explosive  purpoeea,  as  in  "  torpedoing"  oil-wells.  For  blasting  purposes  it 
is  mechanically  mixed  or  absorbed  in  some  finely  divided  solid  materiaL 

Thus,  Dynamite  No.  1  contains  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine 
mixed  with  twenty-five  per  cent  of  infusorial  earth  or  kieselguhr.  This 
mixture  is  then  packed  in  cartridges  of  paraffined  paper,  constituting  the 
"  stick"  of  dynamite. 

Mica  powder  ooosists  of  fine  mica  scales  in  which  about  fifty  per  cent, 
of  nitro-glycerine  is  absorbed. 

Next  in  order  come  explosives  in  which  with  the  nitro-glycerine  is 
combined  an  active  base,  either  a  nitrate  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  com- 
bustible substance,  like  diarooal  or  sulphur.     The  best  known  are : 

Dynamite  No.  9  contains  forty  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerine,  sodium  nitrate 
thir^-eight,  sulphur  six,  resin  eignt,  and  kieselgiihr  eight. 

Dynamiie  No,  S  contains  nitro-glycerine  filWn,  and  eighty-five  of  a 
mixture  of  sodium  nitrate,  coal,  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Vvlcan  powder  contains  nitro-elycerine  thirty,  sodium  nitrate  fifty-two 
at>d  five-tenths,  and  sulphur  and  (£arcoal  seventeen  and  five-tenths. 

Atiax  poiwixr  A  and  B  contains  respectively  seventy-five  and  fitly  of 
nitro-glycerine,  with  sodium  nitrate,  wood  fibre,  and  magnesium  carbonate. 

HereiUea  powder  is  similar  to  Atlas  powder  B,  but  contains  only  forty 
per  cent,  of  nitro-glyoerine  and  forty-five  of  sodium  nitrate. 

Vigorile  conlams,  with  thirty  of  nitro-glycerine,  potassium  clilorate 
forty-nine,  potassium  nitrate  seven,  wood  pulp  nine,  magne«ura  carbonate 
and  moisture  five. 

Forciie  contains  nitro-glycerine  seventy-five,  potaa«um  nitrate  eighteen, 
and  gelatinized  cotton  seven.  This  latter  iugrraient  is  made  by  treating 
finely  ptilped  cotton  with  steam  under  pressure  until  converted  into  a  jelly, 
whidi  is  Uien  mixed  with  the  nitro-glycerine  and  the  finely  powdered  nitrate 
added.  The  resulting  product  is  a  plastic  mass  resembling  rubber,  impervious 
to  water,  and  relatively  safe  to  handle. 

Still  another  and  more  recently  developed  class  of  explosives  are  those 
in  which  nitro- cellulose  or  gun-cotton  is  combined  with  nitro-glycerine. 
The  most  important  are : 

Blading  gelatine  or  gelatine  dvnamite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  about 
eighty  parts  of  nitro-glycerine  with  twenty  of  nitro-cellulose.  Any  un- 
nitrated  cotton  or  tri nitro-cellulose  interferes  with  the  solulJon  of  the  nitro- 
glycerine. The  addition  of  four  per  oeat.  of  camphor  renders  the  mixture 
incapable  of  exploding  when  struck  by  a  rifie  bullet,  but  it  can  be  detonated 
by  a  strong  dynamite  cap. 
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Chrdite,  which  has  be^Q  adopted  by  the  English  governmait  as  a  standard 
"smokeless  powder,"  coiitaias  Ditro-elycerine  fifty-eight,  gun-oottOD  thirty- 
seven,  and  vaseline  five.  The  Ditro-gTjcerine  and  gun-cotton  are  first  mixed, 
19.2  parts  of  acetone  added,  and  the  pasty  mass  kneaded  for  several  hours. 
The  vaseline  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  again  kneaded.  The  paste  is 
tlien  forced  through  fine  openings  to  form  throids,  which  aredried  at  about 
40°  C.  until  the  acetoue  evaporates.  The  threads  are  then  cut  into  short 
lengths  for  use.     They  resemble  a  brown  twine. 

There  are  analt^us  explosives  known  as  "  smokeless  powders"  in  which 
no  nitro-glycerine  at  all  enters,  but  which  are  merely  cellulose  nitrates  or 
gun-cotton  gelatinized  and  dried,  as  just  described, 

Picratea  and  picric  acid  are  sometimes  used ;  but,  while  powerful  explo- 
nves,  they  are  considered  too  unstable.     Melinite  and  LyadiU  are  of  ihis 

17.  Analytical  Teats  and  Methods. 

1.  Fob  Oii^  and  Fats. — The  total  amount  of  oil  in  any  particular 
oil-seed  or  other  material  is  always  an  important  matter  to  determine. 
This  is  best  effected  by  treating  the  finely  divided  and  previously  dried 
substance  with  solvents  under  such  conditions  as  to  insure  complete  ex- 
traction. A  form  of  apparatus  iu  which  this  can  be  effected  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  solvent  is  what  ia  called  an  oleometer.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  the  Soxhlet  extractor,  shown  in  Fig,  31,  where  A  represents 
the  extractor,  B  the  distillation  flask,  C  the  condenser,  and  D  the  siphon- 
tube  which  empties  the  extract^ir,  A  in  fillod  to  three-fourths  its  capacity 
with  the  powdered  oil  seed,  and  the  bulb  B  is  half  filled  with  petroleum- 
ether,  carbon  disulphide,  or  proper  solvent,  Tlie  apparatus  is  then  con- 
nected, as  shown  in  the  cut.  As  the  Suxhlet  apparatus  is  rather  fragile 
and  liable  to  break  in  handling,  it  may  be  replaced  by  simpler  forms  of 
extractors.  Such  an  one  is  the  Thorn  extractor,  shown  in  Fig.  32,  the 
parts  of  which  are  easily  undei'stood  from  tlie  illustration. 

To  recover  the  oil  from  its  solution  in  the  ether  or  other  liquid  employed, 
the  solveut  should  be  distilled  off  at  a  steam  heat,  and  the  last  traces  of  it 
removed  by  placing  the  flask  on  its  side  and  heating  it  in  the  water-oven 
until  <»nstant  in  weight. 

The  physical  constants  which  are  relied  apon  as  characteristic  in  the  case 
of  oils  and  fats  are  specific  gravity,  and  in  the  case  of  solid  ftits,  fusing 
points.  Boiling-points  are  not  relied  upon,  because  of  the  partial  decom- 
position which  fixed  oils  usually  undergo  when  heated  to  high  temperatures. 

Specific  gravity  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  oils  may  be  determined  with 
the  aid  of  me  specific  gravity  bottle,  the  Sprengel  tube,  or  the  Westphal 
hydrostatic  balance.  The  first  of  these  is  so  well  known  from  elementary 
works  on  chemistry  as  to  need  no  description  here.  The  Sprengel  tube  is  a 
U-shaped  tube,  of  which  the  two  euds  terminate  in  capillary  tubes  bent  at 
right  angles  to  the  sides.  The  tube  is  completely  filled  with  oil  by  im- 
mersing the  open  end  of  one  tube  in  the  liquid  ana  gently  sucking  the  air 
out  from  the  other  orifice.  The  U-tube  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
a  conical  flask,  containing  boiling  water  (if  the  determination  is  to  be  made 
at  100*^  C.)  or  water  at  any  other  fixed  lower  temperature.  The  excess  of  oil 
that  escapes  at  the  orifices  of  the  tube  is  wiped  on  with  soft  paper,  and  when 
the  expansion  ceases  the  tube  is  removed,  wiped  dry,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed.    The  calculatJon  can  then  be  made,  knowing  the  weight  of  the 
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tube  empty  and  filled  with  water  at  the  same  temperature,  or  at  16^  C.  The 
West^ial  halaDce  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.  The  thermometer  or  other  plumnet 
need  displaces  a  definite  volume  of  the  oil,  so  that  the  loes  in  weight  is  the 
weight  of  this  bulk  of  the  oil  under  examination. 

The  metting-poiDt  of  solid  fats  may  be  gotten  with  considerable  aocuracT^ 
by  the  melting-point  method  in  general  use  in  chemical  laboratories.    A 
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capillary  tube  is  filled  with  the 
&t  while  it  is  in  the  melted  state, 
and  then,  after  allowing  it  to  cool 
and  solidify,  attach  the  tube  to 
the  stem  of  a  delicate  thermometer 
and  immerse  the  thermometer  in 
a  beaker  of  water,  which  is  then 
gradually  heated  until  the  melting- 
point  of  the  fat  is  reached,  and  it  liquefies  in  the  capillary  tube.  The  tem- 
peratore  at  which  this  takes  place  is  at  once  read  off  on  the  attached  ther- 
mometer. To  insure  accuracy  it  is  desirable  to  immerse  the  beaker  of 
water  in  an  outer  vessel  also  filled  with  water,  to  which  the  heat  is  applied. 
Of  great  importance  with  some  of  the  iatty  oils,  such  as  sperm,  rape,  and 
lard  oi£,  is  the  question  of  viscosity,  aod  in  quite  a  number  the  question  of 
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cold  test.    The  metbode  of  determiDing  these  have  been  given  in  detail 
imder  mioera)  oils,     (See  p.  39.) 

In  aome  special  cases  the  use  of  the  oleo-refractometer,  an  instrument 
for  noting  the  difference  in  refractive  indices  of  oils,  has  proven  valuable. 
Thus,  trae  butter  &t  can  be  distinguished  by  this  means  from  butterine  or 
oleomargarine. 


A  number  of  chemical  reactions  have  been  taken  at  one  time  or  another 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  the  different  animal  and  v^t^le 
oils  ana  fats.  Many  are  unreliable  and  the  results  contradictory,  because 
dependent  upon  special  conditions,  so  that  no  great  value  attaches  to  tbem. 
This  statement  may  fairly  be  said  to  apply  to  most  of  the  color-reactions 
which  are  gotten  by  t)ie  action  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  upon  the  dif- 
ferent oils  and  to  the  differences  iu  ele\'ation  of  temperature  caused  by  the 
addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  &tty  oils. 

Of  much  greater  value,  as  affording  general  reactions  for  the  distinguish- 
ing of  the  different  oib  aud  fats,  are  two  processes  of  treatment  now  very 
generally  adopted  by  chemists  in  the  aoalyeis  of  fata  and  fatty  oils, — viz., 
the  saponification  vtdue  and  the  bromine  or  iodine  absorption  value. 

The  saponification  value  (known  also  as  Xottstorfer  value)  indicates  the 
number  of  milligrammes  of  potassium  hydrate  required  for  the  complete 
saponification  of  one  gramme  of  the  fat  or  wax.  The  determination  is 
carried  out  as  follows.    About  1.5  to  2.5  grammes  of  the  &tare  treated  with 
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twenty-five  cubic  centimetrea  of  one-half  normal  alcoholic  potash ;  when 
saponification  has  taken  place,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  pbenol-phthaleiu  is  added  and  the  liquid  titrated  with  one-half  normal 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  blank  experiment  is  then  made  by  titrating  twenty- 
five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  alcoholic  potash  alone,  and  the  difierence  in  the 
volumes  of  the  acid  used  gives  the  volume  of  the  potash  solution  neutralized 
bythe  fat,  which  is  then  calculated  to  milligrammes  of  potash  for  one  gramme 
of  fat  used.     The  fullowing  are  a  few  examples : 


Oil  or  F*t. 

KOHp^onep»DD.« 

equivalent. 

193,2  U>  198.0 
102.0  to  196.6 

246.2  to  266.4 
220.0  to  247.6 

191.0  (average 
19S.8    arerage 

178.8  average 

191.3  (average 
221.5  to  282.4 
193.5  to  196.5 

128.4  to  147.4 

128.9  (average) 
94.6  (avenge) 

286.9 
288,8 
218,4 
240.8 

293.7 
289.4 
828  7 
293.2 
247.0 
287.7 
380  to  464 
485.2 
693.6 

sE^Z^u  ::::*;::::■: 

sLX  :::::::;::::::::;: 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  deugoated  as  "saturation  equivalents" 
represent  the  number  of  grammes  of  the  oil  or  fat  in  qneetion  that  would  be 
decomposed  by  one  equivalent  of  potassium  hydrate  in  grammes,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  percentages  of  potassium  hydrate  required  into 
5610,  which  is  the  molecular  weight  of  KOH  multiplied  bj^  100.  These 
saturation-  or  sapnnification-equivaleiits  are  quite  cnaracteristic  for  pure 
oils  or  fats,  and  allow  of  the  recognition  of  adulieratiou  in  many  cases. 

The  bromine  and  iodine  absorption  methods  depend  upon  the  percentage 
of  bromine  or  iodine  taken  up  by  the  oil  under  conaitions  intended  to  insure 
the  formation  of  addition-compounds  only.  The  fatty  acids  of  the  acetic  or 
stearic  series  are  saturated  bodies,  which  do  not  form  addition-compounds 
with  bromine  or  iodine  while  the  acids  of  the  acrylic  or  oleic  series  combine 
with  two  atoms  of  a  halc^n,  and,  those  of  the  propiolic  or  linoleic  series, 
with  four  atoms  of  a  hal<^en.  The  fflyccrides  of  the  acids  of  these  three 
series  behave  similarly  to  the  free  acids,  so  that  the  determination  of  the 
percentage  of  bromine  or  iodine  assimilated  gives  a  measure  of  the  proportion 
of  olein  as  against  palmitin  and  stearin  in  a  lat,  and  of  the  linolein  of  a  drying 
oil  ds  compared  with  the  olein  of  a  non-drying  oil. 

The  bromine  absorptions  of  various  fixed  oils  have  been  determined  by 
Mills  and  others  {Jouni.  Soc.  Oiem.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  435 ;  iii.  p.  366),  the  method 
ofo^rating  ultimately  adopted  being  shortly  as  follows  :  About  .1  gramme 
of  t£e  oil,  previously  deprived  of  all  trace  of  moisture  by  heating  or  filtra- 
tion through  paper,  is  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  of  about  one  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  capacity,  and  dissolvea  in  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  (carbon  disidphide  was  first  used),  previously  dried  by  calcium 
chloride.  An  approximately  dccinormal  solution  (eight  grammes  per  litre)  of 
bromine  in  dry  carbon  tetrachloride  having  an  exactly  known  strength  is 
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then  added  gradually  to  the  solntloD  of  oil  until  there  is,  at  the  ead  of  fif- 
teeD  minutes,  a  permanent  coloration.  Tliis  is  compared  with  a  coloration 
nmilorly  produced  in  a  blank  experiment,  and  thus  a  measure  of  the  bro- 
mine-absorption is  obtained.  If  gieai  accuracy  be  desired,  an  exceee  of 
bromine  may  be  nsed,  aqueous  solution  of  potaaaium  iodide  and  starch  added, 
and  the  solution  titrated  back  with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. 

A.  H.  Allen  uses  a  modification  of  this  process,  which  he  terms  the 
"  moist  bromine  prooeaa,"  in  which  aqueous  solutions  are  used. 

The  determination  of  the  bromine  value  has  been  wholly  superseded  by 
HQbl's  *  method  of  asGertaining  the  iodine  absorption  value,  wbich  yields 
far  more  constant  and  reliable  results.  The  bromine  results,  however,  can 
be  calculated  if  desired  into  iodine  values  by  multiplication  with  V^  = 
1.5875.     Hiibl's  procedure  is  as  follows : 

He  employs  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mixed  iodine  and  mercuric  chloride : 
twenty-five  grammes  of  iodine  are  dissolved  in  one-half  litre  of  alcohol, 
ninety-five  per  cenL,  free  from  fusel  oil,  and  thirty  grammes  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  another  one-half  litre  of  the  same.  The  two  solutions  are  then 
mixed  afler  filtration,  if  necessary,  and  used  af^r  twelve  hours'  standing; 
it  must  also  be  standardized  immediately  before  or  after  use.  About  .2  to 
.4  gramme  of  cits  or  .8  to  I  gramme  of  solid  fats  is  weighed  ofi*  and  dis- 
eolved  in  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  chloroform  ;  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of 
iodine  solution  are  added,  and  successive  additions  of  five  or  ten  cubic  centi- 
metres are  made  until,  after  two  hours,  the  solution  has  a  dark  brown  tint. 
It  is  best  to  leave  it  for  from  four  to  six  hours  protected  from  the  light 
before  the  next  step.  From  ten  to  fifteen  cubic  centimetres  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide  are  then  added  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  The  free  iodine  is  then  titrated  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  twenty-four  grammes  per  litre. 
The  amount  of  iodine  absorbed  is  calculate  into  units  per  cent  of  the  fat, 
and  may  conveniently  be  termed  the  iodine  d^ree.  This  number  appears 
to  be  tolerably  oonatant  for  each  oil,  or  class  of  oils,  and  is  highest  with 
the  vegetable  drying  oils,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  short  list  taken  from 
HQbl's  table:  linse^  oil,  158;  hemp-seed  oil,  143;  cotton-seed  oil,  106; 
olive  oil,  82.8;  lard,  69;  palm  oil,  51.5;  tallow,  40;  cocoa-out  oil,  8.9. 
The  values  tbus  obtained  are  quite  constant,  provided  an  excess  of  iodine 
of  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  be  employed  and  the  operations  be  carried 
out  under  exactly  the  same  conditions. 

Hiibl's  method  of  iodine  absorption  has  been  found  very  useful  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  presence  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  both  lard  and  tallow.  Thus, 
pure  cotton-seed  oil  has  an  iodine  absorption  per  cent,  of  109.1,  while  pure 
tallow  has  only  40.8,  and  tallow  with  five  per  cent  of  cotton-seed  oil,  44 ; 
tallow  with  ten  per  cent,  cotton-seed  oil,  47.1 ;  with  fifteen  per  cent,  49.7; 
with  twenty  per  cent,  62,9  ;  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  56.1 ;  with  thir^ 
per  cent,  59.2 ;  and  with  forty  per  cent.,  66.2.t  In  the  analysb  of  lard,  the 
case  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  frequent  admixture  of  beef  stearine,  as 
well  as  cotton-seed  oil.  Pure  lard  appears  to  have  an  iodine  absorption 
per  cent  of  from  fifty-seven  to  sixty-three,  while  beef  stearine  has  only 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  per  cent-t 

*  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  Mi.  p.  641. 
t  R.  WilliBmB,  Ibid.,  1888,  p.  187. 


t  J.  pBttJnaon,  Ibid.,  1889,  p.  81. 
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For  qualitative  detection  only,  cotton-«eed  oil  can  also  be  identified  in 
lard  by  Becchi's  test,  with  an  alconolic  Bolution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  gives 
a  maroon  color  in  the  presence  of  the  ootton-eecd  oil. 

Bizio  (Atii  dd  R.  In^ituto  Vendo  di  Scieme,  iii.  6)  states,  however,  that 
this  coloration  will  be  prodaced  by  any  seed  oil,  olive  oil  among  others. 

The  adulteration  of  the  fetty  oils  very  frequently  calls  for  careful 
chemical  investigation.  The  presence  of  soap,  free  fatty  acids,  etc,  in  them 
is  of  minor  importan<% ;  the  first,  readily  removable  by  washing  with  water 
after  dissolving  the  oil-sample  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  second  hardly 
to  be  called  an  adulteration,  as  free  lat  acids  are  normally  present  in  many 
vegetable  oils.  The  question  as  to  whether  they  are  present  m^  be  settled 
by  Jacobsen's  method  of  adding  a  little  rosaniline  to  the  oil.  If  free  fatty 
acids  are  present,  the  oil  turns  red  in  color  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  rosanihne  oleate.  More  important  is  the  adulteration  with  resin  and  with 
hydrocarbon  oils.  In  the  absence  of  free  fatty  acids,  resin  may  be  isolated 
from  fixed  oils  by  agitating  the  sample  with  moderately-strong  alcohol,  sepa- 
rating the  spirituous  solution  and  evaporating  it  to  dimness.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  resin  acids  from  free  fatty  acids  is  best  effected  by  a  method 
proposed  by  T.  S.  Gladding  (^wwr.  Chem.  Joum.,  iii,,  No.  6),  which  is 
based  upon  the  ready  solubilihf  of  silver  resinate  in  ether,  and  the  almost 
complete  insolubility  of  silver  oleate,  etc.,  in  the  same  menstruum,  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  For  details,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  original  article.  Hydrocarbon  oils  may  generally  be  determined  by 
saponifying  the  sample  with  alcoholic  potash  (five  grammes  oil,  two  grammes 
caustic  potash,  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  ninety  per  cent,  alcohol). 
The  soap  so  obtained  is  mixed  with  clean  sand,  the  atconol  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  50°  C,  and  the  residue  extracted 
with  ether  or  petroleum  spirit.  From  this  solution,  on  evaporation  of  the 
solvent,  will  be  gotten  any  hydrocarbons  present. 

An  outline  memod  of  analyzing  fatty  oils  containing  foreign  mixtures, 
due  to  Allen,*  is  giveu  on  the  Ibllowing  page. 

The  uialysis  of  soaps  is  a  most  important  matter,  as  with  the  varying 
composition  of  soaps,  shown  on  page  72,  a  control  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  those  using  or  purcliasing  in  quantity.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
schemes  for  a  Complete  soap  analysis  is  that  of  A.  R.  Leed»,  which  is  given 
on  page  85.  A  similar  one,  agreeing  with  that  of  Leeds  in  general  out- 
lines, is  given  by  Allen  f  in  his  excellent  work  on  "  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis."  In  the  water  determination,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  heatgnidu- 
ally  at  not  too  high  a  temperature  at  first  (40°  to  60°  C),  and  then  slowly 
to  increase  to  100°,  and  continue  until  no  further  loss  of  weight  is  observed. 

The  separation  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  ia  usually  only  effected  in  the 
mechanical  way  described  in  connection  with  stearic  acid,  (See  p.  67.)  An 
exact  chemical  separation  of  these  higher  fiitty  acids  is  hardly  possible. 
The  most  satisfactory  method  known  is  that  of  Heintz  (Joum.  fur  Prac. 
Chem.,  Ixv.  i.),  based  on  the  fractional  precipitation  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acids  with  magnesium  acetate.  This  salt  precipitates  acids  of  the 
stearic  series  more  easily  than  it  does  oleic  acid  and  its  homologues,  and  of 
the  different  homolcsues  of  the  stearic  series  those  of  the  highest  molecular 
weightfi  are  thrown  down  first 

c  AoalyBii,  2d  ed.,  ii.  p.  87. 
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Commerdul  glyoerioe  is  seldom  free  fivm  oontamination,  and  a  variety 
of  impurities  are  uable  to  be  present.  The  impurities  of  raw  glycerine  are 
much  greater  in  number  ancf  amount  than  those  present  in  the  distilled 
product,  and  of  the  former,  glyf^^rine  from  soap  lyes  is  much  more  impure 
than  the  product  resulUiig  from  the  autoclave  process.  Thus  the  mineral 
matter  remaining  as  ash  in  the  case  of  a  distilled  glycerine  never  amounts 
to  more  than  .2  per  cent.,  while  in  raw  glycerine  from  soap  lyes  the  ash 
usually  ranges  fix>m  seven  to  fourteen  per  cent,  and  in  that  from  the  auto- 
clave process  considerably  less.  The  ash  will  contain  common  salt,  and 
with  it  may  be  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  magnesium, 
and  calcium.  In  glycerine  from  soap  lyes,  sulphates  particularly  are 
present  They  may  oe  accompanied  by  thiosulphatas,  sulphites,  and  sul> 
phidea  resulting  from  the  sulphuric  acid  saponification  of  tats.  Such 
glycerines  are  purified  only  with  great  difficulty. 

Precipitation  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  often  serves  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  distilled  and  an  undistilled  glycerine.  This  treatment  removes 
rosin,  while  rosin  oil  and  free  fetty  acids  are  removed  by  shaking  up  the 
sample  with  chloroform.  The  direct  determination  of  the  amount  of^  true 
glycerine  in  commercial  samples  can  be  effected  with  moderate  accuracy  by 
the  method  of  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  solution, 
whereby  the  glycerine  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid,  which  is  then  determined  as 
caldum  salt  For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Allen's  "  Commercial 
Oi^anic  Analysis,"  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Part  i.,  p.  314. 

More  accurate  is  said  to  be  the  "acdin"  method  of  Benedikt  & 
Cantor,  which  depends  upon  the  quantitative  formation  of  glyceryl  triace- 
tate when  glycerine  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride.  It  is  carried  out  as 
follows :  1  to  1.6  grammes  of  the  crude  glycerine  is  heated  with  seven  or 
eight  grammes  acetic  anhydride  and  about  three  grammes  anhydrous  sodium 
acetate  for  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  with  inverted  condenser;  it  is 
allowed  to  oool,  Rliy  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are  added,  and  the  heating 
with  inverted  condenser  continued  until  it  begins  to  boil.  When  the  oily 
deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask  is  dissolved  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  im- 
purities, allowed  to  cool,  phenol-phthalein  added,  and  dilute  causUc  soda 
(about  twenty  grammes  per  litre)  run  in  until  neutrality  is  obtained.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  exceed  that  point,  or  glyceryl  triacetate  is  easily 
saponified.  Twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  s^ng  caustic  soda  (about 
ten  per  cent,  strength)  are  now  added  from  a  pipette.  The  mixture  is  then 
heated  for  fifteen  minutes  and  the  excess  of  alkali  titrated  back  with  normal 
or  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid.  The  strength  of  tlie  alkali  used  is  then 
determined  by  measuring  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  with  the  same 
pipette  and  titrating  it  with  the  same  acid.  The  difference  in  the  two 
titrations  gives  the  amount  of  alkali  consumed  in  saponifying  the  glyceryl 
triacetate,  and  from  this  the  glycerine  can  be  calculated. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  analysis  of  nitroglycerine, 
based  upon  its  decomposition  by  different  rei^nts.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  satis&ctory  is  that  proposed  by  Lunge,  who  uses  for  this  purpose 
his  nitrometer.  (See  p.  300.)  An  accurately-weighed  quantity,  varying  from 
.12  to  .35  gramme,  according  to  the  proportion  of  nitro-glyoerine  and  the 
capacity  of  the  apparatus,  is  introduced  into  the  cup  of  a  nitrometer  filled 
with  mercury.  Aiwut  two  cubic  centimetres  of  ooncentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  added,  and  when  the  nitroglycerine  is  dissolved  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  nitrometer  through  the  tap.    The  cup  is  rinsed  with 
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J  portJoDB  of  two  cubic  centimetres  and  one  cubic  centimetre  of 

strong  Bulpauric  acid,  which  are  allowed  to  enter  as  before,  and  the  contents 
of  the  nitroraeter  are  then  thoroughly  totaled  in  the  uaual  way,  and  the 
volume  of  nitric  oxide  evolved  reaa  off  after  standing  about  fifteen  minutes. 
The  volume  of  gas  in  cubic  centimetres  at  the  BtanOard  pressure  and  tem- 
perature, multiplied  by  3.37,  gives  the  weight  of  nitro-glycerine  in  milli- 
grammes. Hempel  states  that  the  total  volume  of  five  cubic  centimetres 
of  sulphuric  acidTmust  not  be  departed  from ;  with  less  than  that  volume 
the  reaction  proceeds  too  slowly,  and  with  more  the  results  are  too  low. 

In  the  aimlysis  of  dynamite,  the  nitro-^ly^  srine  may  be  conveniently 
determined  by  exhausting  the  dried  sample  with  anhrdrous  ether,  prefer- 
ably in  a  Soxhlet  tube  (see  p.  79),  and  weighing  the  insoluble  residue. 
The  nitro-glycerine  is  estimated  fix>m  the  loss,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other 
substances  soluble  in  ether,  such  as  camphor,  resin,  ete.,  this  is  the  most 
satisiactory  way.  A  complete  scheme  for  the  analysis  of  all  nitro-giyoerine 
preparations  will  be  foond  in  Allen,  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii..  Part  i.,  p.  339. 
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1.  Op  Oils,  Pats,  and  Waxes. — Of  the  prodaction  of  the  various 
vegetable  and  animal  oils,  &ts,  and  waxes  the  figures  are  iiragmentary. 
WTiile  they  do  not  always  give  a  proper  view  of  these  industries,  tJiey  will 
suffice  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  degree  of  their  development. 

Oocoor^ut  Oil. — The  annual  yield  of  uuts  in  Ceylon  may  be  taken  at 
1,100,000,000.  In  1898  the  exports  of  oocoa-nut  oil  irom  this  island 
amounted  to  436,000  hundredweight,  and  in  1899  to  400,000  hundred- 
weight, besides  large  (Huntitieeof  "copra"  (the  dried  pulp  of  the  cocoa- 
nut)  and  cocoa-nuts.  Laive  amounts  are  also  exported  from  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  from  British  India,  and  from  the  Padfic  Islands.  The  nuts 
are  also  exported  from  the  West  Indies,  from  Central  America,  and  irom 
Brazil. 

The  English  importations  of  cocoa-nut  oil  in  recent  years  have  been: 

1896 286,016  cwt,  valued  at  jE821,660 

1896 219,204    "  "       "     249,688 

1897 242,781    "  "       "     265,068 

18B8 807,101    "  "       "     844,108 

1899 468,297     "  "       "     646,642 

Palm  (HI, — ^Tbe  exportation  of  palm  nuts  from  Soutbem  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  von  Scherzer,  reaches  1,300,000  metric  centners  annually,  of 
which  the  greater  part  goes  ta  France.  The  exportation  of  nuts  from 
British  India,  Siam,  Co^in-China,  China,  South-Sea  Islands,  and  Brazil 
farther  amounts  to  600,000  metric  centners. 

The  English  importations  of  palm  oil  in  recent  years  have  been : 

1895 1,262,988  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,820,690 

1896 1,146,301     "  "       "     1,204,679 

1897 978,108    "  "       "     1,001,868 

1898 910,900    "  ■'       "        975,447 

1B99 945,472    "  "       "     1,087,265 

OUve  Oil  is  produced  chiefly  in  Mediterranean  lands  and  in  the  East, 
The  area  under  olive  culture  m  Italy  is  now  2,258,000  acres.  The  oil 
production  uf  1886  was  stated  to  be  3,338,826  hectolitres.    The  export  of 
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olive  oil  from  Itatj  raogee  from  50,000,000  kilos,  to  92,000,000  amiually, 
accordiog  to  the  crop  of  olives  (Siramonds's  Tropical  Agriculture,  p.  394). 
Spain  baa  some  2,500,000  acres  devoted  to  olive  culture,  and  the  average 
annual  production  of  oil  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  2,976,384  metric 
centners.  Of  this  the  home  consumption,  for  food,  lighting,  soap-making, 
etc.,  took  2,754,0f)4  metric  centners,  leaving  222,320  metric  centners  for 
export.  France  had,  a  few  Tears  i^,  317,800  acres  of  olives  under  culti- 
vation, producing  7,318,352  bushels  of  fruit  and  392,61S  hundredweight  of 
oil.  The  total  Greek  export  in  1875  was  12,244,615  okes  (of  2.83  pounds). 
The  Algerian  production  in  1877  was  55,239,000  kilos,  of  fruit,  yielding 
1,643,400  hectolitrcs  (of  twenty-two  gallons)  of  oil.  (Spou.)  The  ex- 
portation of  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  provinces  is  estimated  at  900,000 
metric  centners  annually.     (Heinzerling.) 

The  importations  of  oUve  oil  into  J  ranee  is  estimated  at  20,000,000 
kiloa.  annually,  and  the  exportation  at  5,000,000  kilos.     (Schaedler.) 

The  English  importations  of  olive  oil  for  reoent  years  have  been  as 
follows : 

1895.  ISM.  IKT.  1898.  1889. 

Olive  oillD  tuns  (262  wine  g*b.)      14,834         18,868         16,440         18,044        16,9S0 
Valued  at X622,8n    £612,876    £516,631    £608,122    £663,2B6 

The  United  States  importations  of  olive  salad  oil  have  been  as  follows : 

ISOG.  ISX.  jasn.  1898.  1899. 

Oallau 776,040         942,698  928,667      786,877  980,042 

Valued  at  .   .    .  ^962,406    (1,107,049    |1,1S4,077    f928,S04    $1,090,250 

Cbm  OU. — Within  the  last  few  years  corn  oil  has  become  an  important 
article  of  export     The  figures  are  as  follows : 

IS98 2,646,600  gallons,  Tolued  at  tS75,G46 

1899 2,860,628         "  "  666,298 

Hape  or  eoUa  oil  is  cultivated  in  (Sermany,  France,  Austria,  Hungary 
Russia,  Boumania,  and  India.  The  area  in  Germany  planted  with  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  brassiea  amounted  in  1882  to  445,000  acres,  the  crop 
of  rape  seed  to  1,882,000  metric  cenlmers,  valued  at  60,500,000  marks. 
The  importations  of  rape  seed  into  Germany  were  in  1882,  681,000  metric 
centners,  and  in  1883,  1,154,290  metric  centners.  After  deducting  the  seed 
for  sowing,  some  2,500,000  metric  centners  were  available  for  oil  produc- 
tion, and  from  this  900,000  to  1,000,000  metric  centners  of  oil,  valued  at 
48,000,000  to  56,000,000  marks,  and  1,300,000  metric  centnerB  of  oU-cake, 
valned  at  17,000,000  marks,  were  obtained. 

England  imports  some  800,000  metric  centners  of  rape  seed  annually, 
and  produces  quite  an  amount.  Austria  presses  for  oil  about  550,000 
metric  centners  of  rape  seed  annually,  obtainmg  200,000  to  225,000  metric 
centnera  of  oil.  The  total  consumption  of  rape  and  colza  oil  in  Earope  is 
estimated  at  2,800,000  to  3,000,000  metric  centnera  per  annum,  valued  at 
170,000,000  to  175,000,000  marks.     (Heinzeriing.) 

The  exportation  of  rape  seed  from  Kuasia  in  1879  amounted  to  1,294,728 
bushels,  aiu  from  Koumanian  ports,  on  the  Danube,  in  1878,  to  938,376 
bnshdfl.    The  shipments  from  India  in  recent  years  have  been  as  follows : 


4,621,988  cwL 
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Seaamt  Oil. — The  seeds  come  chiefly  from  tlie  East  Indies  and  the 
Levaot,  and  the  oil  is  pressed  in  Marseilles  and  Trieste.  British  India 
exerted  in  1885,  2,646,484  hundredweight;  in  1S86,  1,759,343  hundred- 
weight; and  in  1887,  2,121,11^  hundredweight  France  imports  some- 
what more  than  1,000,000  metric  centners;  England,  260,000  metric 
centners;  Italy,  150,000  metric  centners;  and  Germany,  140,000  metric 
centners  of  seaamt'  seeds. 

Orouiid-nvt  (HI. — The  ground-nut  (pea-nut),  while  indigenoua  to 
America,  is  now  cultivated,  for  the  oil  it  contains,  in  Africa,  India,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Brazil.  The  American  production,  located  chiefly  in  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  Vii^rinia,  and  Tennessee,  amounts  to  an  average 
of  3,600,000  bushels,  or  77,000,000  pounds.  The  production  of  1899 
exceeded  the  average,  amouutiog  to  4,500,000  bushels.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  "Spanish  pea-nuts"  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  16,500,0(X) 
pounds.  About  400,000,000  pounds  are  annually  exported  from  India  and 
Africa,  of  which  about  half  goes  to  Marseilles  to  be  expressed  for  oil.  The 
importations  at  Marseilles,  where  the  oil  b  chiefly  extracted,  have  been  for 
the  last  few  years : 

StMlbd.  Uubelleil.  ToUl. 

1897 8,856  ton*.  81,888  tons.  40,248  tons. 

1898 .  6,466     "  68,286     "  68,752     " 

leSQ 9,579     "  61,241     "  70,820     " 

It  is  estimated  that  3,250,000  bushels  are  annually  eaten  in  the  United 
8taU>s. 

CoUon-aeed  OH. — In  the  United  States,  it  is  reckoned  that  for  each 
one  pound  of  ginned  cotton  there  are  two  pounds  of  seed.  As  the  cotton 
crop  of  1898  was  11,189,205  bales  of  470  pounds,  or  5,258,926,350  pounds, 
the  production  of  seed  must  have  been  about  10,517,852,700  pouuds,  or 
some  4,696,470  tons.  About  one-third  of  this  is  required  for  sowing. 
The  balance,  3,130,313  tons  of  crude  seed,  when  hulled,  would  yield  about 
1,750,000  tons  of  hulled  seeds.  Each  ton  of  hulled  seeds  yields  45  gallons 
of  crude  cotton-seed  oil  and  800  pounds  of  cotton-seed  cake. 

Of  this  annual  production  of  crude  cotton-seed  oil,  perhaps  one-fourtli 
goes  into  the  production  of  "  compound  lard,"  and  the  rest  is  partly  ex- 
ported as  cotton-seed  oil,  partly  used  in  admixture  with  drying  oils,  and 
partly  as  soap-stock. 

The  exportations  of  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States  for  the  last 
few  years  liave  been  as  follows : 


In  Europe,  England  is  the  chief  country  extracting  die  oil  from  Uie 
cotton  seed,  which  comes  chiefly  from  E^))t  The  imports  of  seeds  into 
Englaud  for  1886  were  255,701  tons ;  for  1887,  276,570  tons ;  for  1888, 
255,500  tons. 

Henvp-aeed  oil  is  produced  chiefly  in  Russia.  The  exports  of  hemp 
seed  from  Kiga  in  1878  were  629,520  bushels,  and  in  1879,  725,809  poods 
(of  thirty-six  pounds)  of  seed  and  673  poods  of  the  oiL  (Spon's  "  Encyclo- 
pedia,") 
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27,296,600 

28,587,600 

11,000,000 

18,500,000 

7,000,000 

724,000 

802,000 

676,000 

461,000 

624,000 

867,000 

222,500 

811,000 

276,000 

266,500 

806,600 

278,000 

801,000 

67,614,000 

77,187,000 

Imaeed  Oil. — The  supplies  of  lioaeed  oome  from  all  oouotriee,  but  most 
largely  from  Bubbib,  the  United  States,  and  India.  The  world's  crop  of 
linseed  in  recent  years  has  been  as  follows : 

UW.  '""'  <"■■" 

Bunia 89,625,000 

nailed  States 17,402,000 

British  IndU 14,795,000 

Ai^ndna 7,600,000 

AuBtna 748,000 

BounutDift 674,000 

Belgium 894,000 

Fmnoe 628,000 

Meiioo 108,000 

Netherlandi 812,000 

MunitoU 267,600 

Hungary 271,000 

Sweden 70,000 

82,684,500 

In  1895,  4,166,222  bushels  of  linseed,  valued  at  14,554,484,  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  This  dropped  off  to  less  than  one-fifth  the 
following  year,  and  has  since  almost  ceased.  In  1897,  4,713,747  bushels, 
valued  at  $3,860,836,  were  exported,  and  again  in  1899,  2,830,991  bushels, 
valued  at  $2,815,449. 

Oilreake  and  OU-aake  Meal. — The  exportations  of  v^etable  oil-cake 
from  the  United  States  have  been  during  recent  years  as  foflowa : 

1896.  U96.  1E9T.  1898.                   IBM. 

Cc.Hon-Beedoake(Ib«.)  489,716,058  404,987,201  623,386,638  919,727,7011,079,998,479 

Valued  at $4,310,128  13,740,232  15,515,800  58,040,710       19,268,398 

Liiueedcake  (Iba.).    .  248,986,442  898,429,482  488,106,448  486,206,321      487,177,390 

Valued  at |2,866,45B  $4,209,415  $4,095,244  $4,540,824        $6,277,744 

Fish  Oile. — The  amounts  of  sperm,  whale,  and  fisb  oils  of  all  kinds 
obtained  annually,  according  to  Mulhall,*  are:  sperm  and  whale  oil, 
1,485,000  hectolitres  (32,670,000  gallons);  fish  oils  of  other  kinds, 
1,170,000  hectolitres  (25,740,000  gallons),  and  oil  from  sea-birds,  58,600 
hectolitres  (1,287,000  gallons). 

The  English  importations  of  train  and  other  fish  oils  during  the  last 
few  years  were : 


The  exportations  of  whale  and  fish  oils  from  the  United  States  for  the 
last  five  years  have  been  : 


Ood-liver  OU. — ^The  annual  production  of  Newfoundland  is  said  to 
amount  to  1,260,000  gallons,  valued  at  £200,000. 

The  Norw^ian  cod-liver  oil  production  from  the  three  districts  of 

*  Mulhall,  Production  and  CoiuumptioD,  p.  I4S. 
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Lofoten,  Romsdal,  and  Lodde  is  thus  given  on  the  autborily  of  F.  P. 
MoUer  (Cod-liver  Oil  and  Cbemigtiy,  London,  1835) : 


Year. 

Nam  bet  at  tUb. 

^'fij^-^s:- 

BwreUofsWun- 

51  ,ei  4,000 
40,880,000 
44,212,000 
47,788,000 
62,484,000 

68,685 

83,816 
47,051 
41,861 
84,870 

21,178 
22,8S1 
16,881 
18,767 
21,294 

1892 

1894 

Spermaeeti  and  Sperm  Oil. — The  produrtion  of  spermaoeti  in  the  Ameri- 
can whale-fisheries  was  1,300,959  gallons  in  1878,  and  1,285,454  gallons 
in  1879.  The  exporte  of  sperm  oil  from  New  York  in  1878  were  912,603 
gallons,  and  in  1879,  1,089,137  gallons.  (Spon's  "  Encyclopedia.")  The 
exportations  of  eperm  oil  have  much  diminished  in  more  recent  years. 
Thus,  the  exports  for  1889  nnd  1890  were  given  as  98,823  gallons  and 
162,565  gallons  respectively,  \-alued  Ht  (69,628  and  (124,601,  and  have 
since  ceased  almost  entirely. 

Lard  wnd  Lard  Oil, — The  production  of  lard  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  is  thus  given  by  the  Oincinruiti  Price  Ourrefnl : 


Of  this  production  from  one-third  to  one-half  is  "  compound  lard,"  or 
lard  admixed  with  cotton-seed  oil  and  beef  stearine. 

The  exports  of  lard  from  the  United  Stat««  durii^  recent  years  have 
been  as  follows ; 


Of  this  amount  approximately  one-third  goes  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  one-third  to  Germany. 

The  exports  of  lard  oil  during  the  same  years  were : 


OfclloM  ....    668,421  888,985  iWl,407  775,102  917,007 

Vftlued»t.    .1804,098        «426,401         $419,808        $806,826        $412,447 

TaUow. — ^Tbe  production  of  tallow  for  all  European  countries  for  the 
year  1882,  according  to  Mulhall,*  amounted  to  355,700  tons,  for  the  United 
States  to  330,000  tons,  and  all  other  countries,  60,000  tons,  making  a  total 
of  745,700  tons.  The  exportations  of  Russian  tallow  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  recent  years ;  they  were  40,300  tons  in  I860,  21,100  tons  in  1870, 
and  10,400  tons  in  1880.  The  exportations  from  the  United  States,  River 
Plate  in  South  America,  and  Australia,  on  the  other  band,  have  increased, 
espedally  the  first  and  the  last  of  these.  In  the  year  1883  the  exporta- 
tions of  tallow  were  as  follows :  From  the  United  States,  45,000  tons ;  from 
Australia,  28,000  tons ;  from  Argentine  Republic,  10,600  tons,  and  from 
Uruguay,  12,000  tons.     (HeinzerOng.) 


•  Uulhall,  Dictionary  of  BUtiitica,  p.  484. 
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BIBUOGRAPHY  AND  STATISTICS. 
The  exportationa  from  the  United  States  id  recent  years  have  been : 


The  Englisb  importab'oDS  of  tallow  and  st^arine  duriog  the  same  period 
have  been : 


Chinese  or  Insect  Wax. — The  amount  annually  produced  ia  valued  bj 
Professor  Thistleton  Dyer,  of  Kew  Gardens,  England,  at  jE600,000. 

Oamayha  Wax. — The  exportation  of  this  wax  from  Brazil  was  esti- 
mated in  1876  at  871,400  kilos.,  valued  at  £162,500. 

Japan  Wax. — The  exportations  from  Japan  were  in  1872,  1,230,588 
kilos.;  in  1873,  1,520,761  kilos.,  and  in  1874,  1,302,465  kilos.  The 
London  imiwrtations  in  1880  were  564,000  kilos.,  and  in  1881,  666,660 
kilos. 

Soapa. — Sir  Henry  Rcecoe  stated,  in  1881,  in  his  inaugural  address 
before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  that  the  annual  production  of  soap 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  250,000  tons.  In  a  report  on  the 
exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  it  was  stated  that  the  French  soap- 
trade  had  been  for  some  time  stationary  at  about  220,000  tons  per  annum, 
but  was  then  declining. 

The  English  export  of  soaps  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  : 


The  United  States  imports  some  soap  (chiefly  toilet  and  fancy  grades) 
and  exports  a  still  larger  amount  (chiefly  plainer  grades).  Thus,  in  recent 
years  the  values  were : 


Glycerine. — The  total  output  of  crude  glycerine  in  the  world  ia  said  to 
be  40,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which  14,000  tons  are  obtained  in  soap 
manufacture  and  26,000  tons  in  stearine  manufacture.  The  glycerine  from 
these  two  sources  is  produced  as  follows  : 


England 

.    .    .      6600  tons. 

1200  tons. 

.   .   .      8500    " 

United  Statea    .  .  . 

.    .   .      2000    " 

8000    " 

2000    " 

2000    " 

RuMia 

BelEitun 

Spain ::::::: 

1500    " 

Other  countries  .   .   . 

„d, Google 
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CHAPTER    ni. 

nn>USTBY  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  OII£  AND  BE8INB. 

L  Raw  Uaterials. 

1.  Essential  Oils. — The  eeeential  or  volatile  oils,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  found  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  occur  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  plants  except  the  cotyledons  of  the 
seeds,  in  which,  in  general,  the  fixed  or  fatty  oils  are  contained.  The 
essential  oils  impart  t^e  peculiar  and  characteristic  odors  to  the  plants ;  they 
fumisli  us  our  perfumes,  spices,  and  aromatics,  and  many  of  uiem  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties. 

The  essential  or  volatile  vegetable  oils  are  procured  in  several  ways : 

a  by  distillation ;  (2)  by  abeorotion  or  "  enfleurage" ;  (3)  by  means  of 
vents ;  (4)  by  expression ;  and  (5)  by  maceration. 
Id  the  distillation  method  the  plants  are  put  into  the  still  along  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  water,  either  with  or  without  previous  soaking, 
and  the  distillation  carried  on  rapidly.  If  necessary,  the  water  that  sepa- 
rates from  the  oil  in  the  receiver  is  returned  to  the  still  and  driv«i  over  a 
second  or  third  time.  The  separadon  of  the  oil  and  water  is  effected  in 
what  is  termed  a  "  Florentine  receiver,"  from  the  bottom  of  which  the 
water  can  be  siphoned  off"  without  disturbing  the  oily  layer.  The  odors  of 
some  flowers,  such  as  jessamine  and  mignonette,  are  too  delicate  to  bear 
heat,  and  for  these  the  process  of  absorption,  or  "  enfleurage,"  as  it  is  called 
in  the  south  of  France,  is  employed.  Sheets  of  glass  in  wooden  irames, 
called  cJuuung,  are  coated  on  their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  with  grease 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  flowers  are  spread  upon  this 
grease,  and  a  number  of  frames  are  superimposed  on  each  other.  After  a 
day  or  two  the  flowers  are  carefully  removal  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones, 
and  this  is  continued  for  two  or  three  months,  till  the  fat  is  impr^nated 
with  the  odors.  It  is  then  removed  and  extracted  with  alcohol.  Recently 
the  grease  has  been  replaced  in  some  cases  by  soft  parafline,  glycerine,  or 
vaseline. 

For  the  extraction  by  solvents,  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum-naphtha,  and 
notably  carbon  disulphide  are  employed,  and  the  solvent  recovered  by 
distillation.  The  essential  oils  of  lemons  and  oranges  of  commerce,  and  of 
some  other  fruits,  are  chiefly  obtained  by  submitting  the  rind  to  powerful 
pressure.  The  oils  are  more  fragrant  but  not  so  white  as  when  distilled, 
and  the  process  is  only  adapted  for  substanoes  which  are  very  rich  in  essen- 
tial oils.  Flowers  with  very  delicate  perfume,  such  as  those  of  the  bitter 
orange,  violets,  etc.,  which  would  be  spoiled  by  distillatjon,  are  treated  by 
this  method.  The  medium  used  for  infusion  is  clarified  beef  or  mutton 
suet  or  lard.  The  fet  is  melted,  the  flowers  immersed,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  occasionally  for  a  day  or  so.  The  exhausted  flowers  are  removed 
and  fresh  ones  introduced,  and  such  renewab  are  continued  till  it  is  judged 
that  the  &t  is  sufficiently  charged  with  the  oil. 
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The  esaential  oiU  are  usually  more  limpid  and  lees  unctuous  than  the 
fixed  oils,  but  some  of  them,  when  iu  the  crude  state,  may  be  quite  thick  or 
even  semi-solid  from  admixtures  of  solid  and  crystalline  ingredients  with 
the  more  liquid  portioo.  Their  odor  is  that  of  the  plants  which  yield  them, 
and  is  usually  powerful ;  their  taste  is  pungent  and  burning.  They 
mix  in  all  proportions  with  the  fixed  oils,  dissolve  in  both  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  forming  "pertumed"  or  "medicated 
water."  They  are  not  saponifiable.  Their  boiling-points  usually  range 
from  310°  to  325°  F.  (154.6°  to  162.7°  C),  although  in  some  oils  the 
hydrocarbons  boil  at  356°  F.  (180°  C.)  or  even  higher.  They  are,  how- 
ever, capable  in  most  cases  of  being  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  In 
specific  gravity  they  vary  from  oil  ofcitron  .850  to  oil  of  winter-green  1.18S 
at  15°  C. 

Chemically,  essential  oils  may  be  divided  into  the  three  great  classes, — 
oils  composed  of  hydrocarbons  only ;  oils  containing  oxygenated  compounds, 
and  oils  containing  sulphur  compounds.  We  will  note  briefly  the  more 
important  illustrations  of  each  of  these  three  classes. 

I.  The  oils  which  do  not  contain  oxygen  are  composed  of  hydrocar- 
bons of  what  is  called  the  terpene  series.  These  seem  to  be  of  a  common 
formula,  which  is  C„Hu  or  a  multiple  of  this.  We  may  distinguish  several 
groups.       _ 

1.  Hemitfrpenea,  CjHg. — A  hvdrocarboo  of  this  formula  is  yielded 
when  caoutchouc  is  destructively  distilled. 

2.  Tfrpeneg,  C,oH,,.— The  true  terpenes.  Of  these  some  six  or  eight 
distinct  compounds  have  been  obtained,  but  they  may  exist  in  dilferent 
physical  modifications  according  as  they  are  right  or  lefl  rotatory  or  in- 
active to  polarized  light. 

3.  Sesqaiierpeneg,  C^Hm- — This  group  includes  the  hydrocarbons  of 
oils  of  ceoar,  cubebe,  and  cloves. 

4.  Diierpenea,  C„H„,  includes  colophene,  obtained  in  the  treatment  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  possibly  others. 

6.  P^yterperuB,  ifj^y^,  includes  the  polymerized  hydrocarbons  of 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 

II.  The  oils  which  contain  oxygen  may  owe  this  to  one  of  several 
classes  of  oxygen  compounds. 

1.  Oampwra. — This  group  includes  common  or  Japan  camphor,  bor- 
neol,  cineol,  or  eucalyptol,  menthol.  These  bodies  are  either  alcohols  or 
ketones  in  chemicat  character. 

2.  Unmturated  Alcohols  and  Aldehydes. — A  number  of  compounds  of 
this  class  have  recently  been  identified  as  constituting  important  odoriferous 
principles  in  oils.  Thus,  geraniol,  or  rhodinol  and  linalool  (coriaudrol)  are 
unsaturated  alcohols,  while  dtral  and  citronellal  are  unsaturated  aldehydes. 

3.  Eaters  or  Ompound  Ethers  of  Alcohols. — The  formic,  acetic,  and 
valeric  ethers  of  bomeol  and  the  formic  and  acetic  ethers  of  linalool  and 
geraniol  are  all  found  natural  in  essential  oils.  Methyl  salicylate  is  another 
compound  ether,  constituting  the  main  constituent  of  oil  of  wintergreen. 

4.  Phenols. — ^Thymol,  of  oil  of  thyme,  and  earvacrol,  of  origanum  oil, 
heloi^  to  this  class. 

6.  Wiers  of  the  Phenols. — Anethol,  of  anise  oil,  eugenol,  of  oil  of  cloves, 
and  sa&ol,  of  oil  of  sassaiias,  belong  here. 

6.  Aromatic  Aldehydes. — Benzaldehyde,  salicyl  aldehyde,  anblc  alde- 
hyde, vanillin,  cumin  aldehyde,  and  cinnamic  aldehyde  belong  to  this  class. 
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HI.  The  oils  which  contain  salphur  seem  to  belong  to  two  claseee. 

1 .  Sidvhidea  of  Organic  Radicdls. — Garlic  oiJ,  onion  oil,  leek  oil,  and 
similar  oils  contain  allyl  and  vinyl  sulphides. 

2.  Sulpkoct/anateg  of  Organic  Radicah. — Mustard  oil  and  some  others 
cont^n  allyl  sulphocyanate. 

Oi/  of  Turpentine. — Thia  oil  is  produced  by  all  the  Omifera  in  greater  or 
less  amount.  It  flows  from  cuts  in  the  tree  as  a  balsam  fsee  p.  97),  known 
as  turpentine.  This,  on  distillation  with  steam,  yields  the  volatile  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  there  remains  behind  the  re^in  (colophony  resin)  commonly 
known  as  "  rosin."  M'hile  a  number  of  minor  varieties  of  turpentine  are 
known,  such  as  Venetian,  Hungarian,  Strasbui^,  Chios  turpentines,  and 
Canada  balsam,  which  are  of  phumaoeutical  value,  but  three  commereially 
important  varieties  of  oil  of  turpentine  need  be  noted.  They  are  English 
or  American  oil  of  turpentine,  irom  Pinus  auetrcdia  and  Pinus  tceda,  col- 
lected in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  the  French  oil  of  tur- 
pentine from  Pinus  maTitima,  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux  ; 
and  the  Russian  or  German  oil  of  turpentine,  from  Pinua  eulveetris.  Of 
the  American  oil,  only  seventeen  per  cent,  is  obtained  on  distillation  of  the 
crude  turpentine  balsam  ;  of  the  French,  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  oil  may  be  obtained ;  and  of  the  liussian,  thirty-two  per  cent.  The 
essential  composition  of  all  three  of  tJieae  oils,  when  rectified,  is  C,gH,j,  but 
distinct  hydrocarbons,  dil!ering  in  physical  if  not  in  chemical  characters,  are 
considered  to  be  present  in  each  of  the  three  oils.  Thus  the  terpene,  CipH^, 
of  French  oil  of  turpentiue  is  Iffivo-rotatory,  and  is  known  as  Uev<Hpinene, 
while  that  of  the  American  oil  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  is  known  as  dextro- 
pinene.  Otherwise  they  are  practically  identical  in  properties.  Russian  oil 
of  turpentine  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  m/hestrene,  which  boils  some 
sixteen  to  twenty  d^rees  Centigrade  higher  than  the  others,  and  shows  some 
other  minor  differences.  The  commercial  oil  of  turpentine  b  a  colorless, 
very  mobile,  highly  refracting  liquid,  of  pleasant  odor  when  freshly  rectified, 
but  becoming  disagreeable  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  resinous.  It  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  glycerine,  and 
dilute  alkaline  and  acid  solutions.  It  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether, 
carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  petroleum  spirit,  fixed  and  essential  oils.  It  is 
itself  a  solvent  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  resins,  fate,  waxes,  caoutehouc,  eta 

Turpentine  yields  a  number  of  interesting  and  medicinally  important 
derivatives  under  the  influence  of  ditTereot  regents.  Thus,  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  formed  pinene  hydrochloride,  C,oHi,Cl,  known 
as  "  artificial  camjilior,"  because  of  its  appearance  and  odor.  When  hcflted 
with  soaps  or  weak  alkali,  it  splits  ofi^  hydrochloric  acid  again  and  leaves 
camphene,  C,|,H„.  When  turpentine  oil  stands  in  contact  with  water,  es- 
pecially in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  it  unites  with  three 
molecules  of  water  to  form  a  hydrate,  CioH,g(OH),  +  H3O,  known  as  terpin 
hydrate.  This  is  in  colorless  rhombic  prisms  of  slightly  aromatic  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  melting  at  116°-n7°.  When  the  anhydrous  terfdn, 
C,|,H^(OH)j,  obtained  in  this  lusion  is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
it  loses  a  molecule  of  water  and  yields  terpineol,  C,oH,j(OH),  an  oil  of 
hyacinthine  odor  which  is  used  in  mediciue.  When  sulphuric  acid  13 
allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  mixture  after  a 
day's  standiug  is  heated  to  boiling,  the  oil  is  changed  into  an  optically 
inactive  mixture  of  terpenes,  known  as  terebcne,  which  boils,  according  to 
the  United  States  Pbarmacopceia,  at  156°-160°. 
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Qunplwr. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  oxidized  principles 
which  were  referred  to  as  accorapanyinK  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  crude  essen- 
tial oils.  While  the  name  is  frequently  used  to  designate  a  class  of  com- 
pounds, it  is  commercially  restricted  to  the  laurel  camphor,  C,|^«0,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  Japan  camphor-tree  (  Chmphora  q^narum)  by 
distillation  with  water  and  after  purification  with  sublimation.  It  forms 
a  colorless,  translucent,  tough,  fibrous  ma^,  but  may  be  obtained  crystal- 
lized in  prisms.  It  has  a  peculiar,  fragrant  odur  and  burning  taste.  It 
melfa  at  347°  F.  (175°  C),  and  boils  at  399.2"  F.  (204°  C).  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  carbon 
disulphide,  chloroform,  and  oils. 

Someol  (or  Borneo  camphor),  dneol  (or  eucalyptol),  linalod,  and  geramol 
are  camphors  with  the  formula  CjgHigO.  They  occur  either  free  or  in  the 
form  of  esters  in  many  of  the  essential  oils. 

Mettthd,  Gi^ffy,  is  a  white,  camphor-like  body  found  in  peppermint 
oil,  from  which  it  may  be  chilled  out.  It  b  largely  used  in  medicme  and 
pharmacy. 

Thymol,  C,aH„0,  found  in  a  number  of  essential  oils,  is  a  solid  phenol. 

2.  Kesins. — The  resins  are  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  terpenes,  and 
either  accompany  them  in  the  crude  essential  oils  or  occur  as  exudations 
from  trees  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  classification  of  resins 
usually  adopted  at  present  is  into  (1)  true  resins,  (2)  gum  resins,  and  (3) 
oleo-resins  or  balsams.  The  true  resins  are  hard,  compact  products  of 
oxidation,  made  up  chiefly  of  what  are  termed  "  resin  acids,  which,  admixed 
with  &tty  acids,  are  capable  of  saponifying  with  alkalies  and  yidd  "  rosin 
soaps"  (see  p.  64) ;  the  gum  resins  dilter  from  the  true  resins  only  in  con- 
taining some  gum  capable  of  softening  in  water  ;  and  the  oleo-resins  include 
the  mixtures  of  essential  oil  and  resin  of  whatever  consistency  and  the  mix- 
tures of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acid  and  salts  of  llieee  acids.  This  last  class  ia 
obviously  much  the  lai^est  of  the  three.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  hard 
resins,  which  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  such  as  copal,  dammar, 
mastic,  sandarach,  dragon's  blood,  gum  lac,  and  amber ;  to  the  second  class, 
olihanum  or  irankincense,  myrrh,  amraouiacum,  asafoetida,  galbanum,  and 
tragacanth ;  and  to  the  third  class,  crude  turpentine,  benzoin,  storax, 
copaiba,  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams.  Brief  mention  will  be  made  of  a  few  of 
the  commercially  more  important. 

Amber  is  a  fossil  resin  found  in  detached  pieces  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
particularly  in  the  blue  earth  along  the  Baltic  coast  of  Prussia,  between 
Koaigsberg  and  Memel.  Its  applications  are  chiefly  as  an  article  for  the 
manufacture  of  moutb-piecee  of  pipes  and  cigar-holders  and  for  beads,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  superior  varnish,  and  for  the  production  of  amber  oil 
and  succinic  acid. 

Gum  Arabic. — This  is  included  among  gum  resins  because  an  exuda- 
tion analc^us  to  other  resins,  but  is  almost  wholly  a  gum,  soluble  in  water, 
and  closely  related  chemically  to  the  starch  group.  (See  p.  168.)  It  is 
yielded  by  the  different  species  of  Acacia,  and,  at  present,  oomes  chiefly  from 
Central  and  North  Africa,  by  way  of  Egypt,  Senegal,  and  the  Red  Sea.  It 
varies  greatly  in  purity  and  color,  and  is  used,  b^nnse  of  its  mucilaginous 
character,  for  a  multitude  of  applications,  as  in  medicine,  confectionery, 
preparation  of  textile  fabrics,  manufacture  of  inks,  etc. 

Copal  and  AnimL — ^These  terms  incl  ude  a  number  of  related  resins,  which 
are  ofooth  fossil  and  recent  origin.    The  Zanzibar  copal  or  anim4  is  chiefly 
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foaail,  and  is  dug  out  of  the  soil  by  Uie  natives  for  sotne  distance  along  die 
soutbeaeteru  coast  of  Ainca.  Some  freshly-exuded  copal  resin  is  alao  gathered 
here.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
copal  resin  is  also  dug  as  a  fossil.  When  of  good  quality  it  ib  too  hard  to 
be  scratched  by  the  nail,  has  a  oonchoidal  fracture,  and  a  specific  gravity 
ranging  from  1.0S9  to  1.080.  Unlike  others,  the  copal  resins  are  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  essential  oils,  and  this  property,  combined 
with  their  extreme  hardness,  renders  them  very  valuable  for  making 
varnishes. 

Dammar  is  obtained  from  the  Dammara  orieniaHt,  a  coniferous  tree, 
indigenous  in  the  East  Indies  and  Moluccas,  and  also  from  Dammara 
autiralis,  in  New  Zealand.  The  two  varieties  are  known  as  East  Indian 
and  Australian  dammar,  the  latter  being  also  known  as  Kauri  resin.  The 
former  is  that  commonly  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  simple  name  of 
dammar.  The  resin  occurs  in  mfisses,  coated  on  the  exterior  with  white 
powder  from  mutual  attrition,  while  the  interior  is  pale  amber-colored  and 
transparent.  It  is  scratched  by  copal,  but  is  harder  tlian  rosin.  The  resin 
splitsand  cracks  at  the  temperature  of  the  hand.  The  Kauri  variety  is  chiefly 
fossil  in  its  origin.  The  dammar  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnishes. 

Lac  ia  a  resinous  incrustation  produced  on  the  bark  of  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  various  tropical  trees,  by  the  puncture  of  the  female  "lac  in- 
sect" (Cbooua  lacca).  This  crude  exucUtion  constitutes  the  atick-lae  of  com- 
merce. ShfU4ao  or  sheSae  is  prepared  by  spreading  the  resin  into  thin 
plates  af^r  being  melted  and  strained.  In  the  preparation  of  the  shellac, 
the  resin  is  freed  from  the  coloring  matter,  which  is  formed  into  cakes,  and 
is  known  as  "  lac-dye."  "  Button-lac"  differs  from  shellac  only  in  form. 
Instead  of  being  drawn  over  a  cylinder,  the  melted  lac  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  flat  sur&ce,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  lai^  cakes  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  one-sixth  inch  thick.  Bleached  lac  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving lac  in  a  boiling  lye  of  pearl-ash  or  caustic  potash,  filtering  and  pass- 
ing chlorine  through  t£e  solution  until  all  the  lac  is  precipitated.  This  is  then 
collected,  well  washed,  and  pulled  in  hot  water,  and  finally  twisted  into 
sticks  and  thrown  into  cold  water  to  harden. 

Seed-lac  is  tlie  residue  obtained  afler  dissolving  out  most  of  the  coloring 
matter  contained  in  the  resin.  The  common  shellac  is  used  in  varnishes, 
lacquers,  and  sealing-wax  ;  the  bleached  lac  in  pale  varnishes  and  light- 
colored  sealing-wax. 

Maalia  is  the  resin  flowing  from  the  incised  bark  of  the  Pietacia 
lenHscue,  and  comes  exclusively  from  the  Island  of  Chios,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  comes  into  commerce  in  pale,  yellowish,  transparent  tears, 
which  are  brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  balsamic  odor,  and  sofWis  be- 
tween the  teeth.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  acetone. 
It  is  used  in  vamish-making. 

Colophony  Resin  (rosin)  ia  the  solid  residue  left  on  distilling  off  tite 
volatile  oil  from  the  crude  turpentine.  The  resins  from  the  Bordeaux  tur- 
pentine and  that  from  the  American  turpentine  are  substantially  identical, 
fiosin  b  a  brittle,  tasteless,  very  friable  solid,  of  smooth,  shining  fracture, 
specific  gravity  about  1.08.  It  softens  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  fiisea  com- 
pletely to  a  limpid  yellow  liquid  at  135°  C.  (275°  F.J. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alconol,  but  freely  soluble 
in  ether,  acetone,  benzene,  and  &tty  oils.     With  boiling  alkalies  it  takes  up 
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water  to  form  abietic  acid,  and  then  naites  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  rosin 
floap.    (See  p.  63.) 

3.  Caoutchouc  (India-rubber). — This  is  the  chief  substance  contained 
in  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  when  a  number  of  tropical  trees  belonging 
to  the  natural  orders  EuphwbiacetE,  Aiiocarpaoece,  and  Apoeynacece  are  cut. 
This  juice  is  a  vegetable  emulsion,  the  caoutchouc  being  suspended  in  it  in 
the  ftirm  of  minute  transparent  globules.  The  emulsion  is  easily  coagulated, 
and  the  caoutchouc  caused  to  separate  by  the  addition  of  alum,  salt  solutions, 
and  other  means 

Caoutchouc  belongs  in  the  same  general  category  as  the  essential  oils,  as 
it  possesses  the  genend  formula  (C,oH„)^,  and  is,  hence,  a  polymer  of  the 
terpene  formula  C^H^.  On  submitting  it  to  destructive  distillatJOD  it 
yields  caoiUckin,  CioH^  boilii^  at  171'^  C.,  and  iaopreM,  C,Hg,  boiling  at 
38°  C. 

The  different  spetnes  of  rubber-trees  are  cultivated  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  East  Indies,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and 
the  African  coast. 

The  commercial  varieties  of  caoutchouc  may  be  grouped  under  four 
heads,  the  relative  value  of  which  accords  with  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed:  Souih  American t  Para,  Ceari,  Carthagena,  Guayaquil;  Ckniral 
American:  West  Indian,  Guatemala;  African:  Madagascar,  Mozambique, 
West  African;  Amaiie:  Assam,  Borneo,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Penaog,  and 
Java.  The  Para  rubber  (from  the  Hevea  Bixmlienna  or  Siphonia  eiaetica)  is 
the  best  of  the  many  varieties,  and  commands  the  highest  price. 

Caoutchouc,  when  pure,  is  nearly  white,  but  the  commercial  varieties 
are  discolored  by  smoke  in  the  drying  of  the  freshly-exuded  juice  in  the 
methods  usually  followed.  At  ordinary  temperatures  caoutchouc  is  soft, 
elastic,  and  so  glutinous  that  two  freshly-cut  sur&ces  pressed  strongly 
together  will  permanently  adhere.  At  low  temperatures  it  is  harder,  is 
less  elastic  ana  adhesive,  while,  on  heating  it,  the  elastic  property  disap- 
pears also,  and  it  becomes  perfectly  soft  and  can  be  kneaded.  In  water 
caoutchouc  swells  up  without  dissolving ;  in  ether,  petroleum-naphtha, 
benzene,  carbon  diaulphide,  oil  of  turpentine,  rosin  oil,  and  oils  gotten  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  the  rubber  itself,  the  caoutchouc  swulls  up  rapidly,  and 
after  a  time  dissolves  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  best  solvents  are 
carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform,  and  Payen  recommends  carbon  disul- 

{ihide,  to  which  five  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  has  been  added,  as  excel- 
ent.  Caoutdiouc  is  quite  indifferent  to  most  chemical  reagents,  hut  is 
attacked  by  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Fatty  matters  preseat  in  the 
solvents  used  seem  to  have  a  deleterious  action  upon  the  caoutctiouc,  causing 
it  to  become  first  sof):  and  afterwards  hard  and  brittle.  Caoutchouc  softens 
at  120°  C,  melts  at  about  150°  C,  and  decomposes  at  200°  C. 

4.  GuTTA-PEKCHA  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. — Gutta-percha  is  ob- 
tained from  the  milky  juice  of  different  trees  of  the  genus  laonandra, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  SapolacoE.  By  the  coagulation  of  the  col- 
lected juice  the  gutla-percha  globules  mass  t^^ther  and  can  be  kneaded 
into  lumps.  Tine  localities  m  which  the  gutta-percha  is  cultivated  are 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  comes  into  commerce 
in  irregularly-  and  &ncifully-formed  bloct^.  It  forms  a  fibroiiB  mass,  vary- 
ing in  color  from  nearly  white  to  reddish  or  brownish,  looking  something 
like  leather  cUppiugs  cemented  together,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .979. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  bard  and  somewhat  elastic,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) 
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it  becomes  soft,  and  at  50°  C.  (122"  F.)  it  can  be  kneaded  or  rolled  out 
iDto  plates.  Between  55°  C.  and  60°  C.  it  is  so  thoroughly  plastic  as  to  be 
drawn  into  tubes,  thread,  plates,  and  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.)  it  melts.  Its 
elasticity  seems  distinrtly  greater  in  the  direction  of  its  fibre  than  in  an 
opposite  one,  whiie  caoutchouc  is  equally  elastic  in  all  directions.  Gutta- 
percha is  a  poorer  conductor  of  electricity  than  caoutchouc,  and  hence  its 
extensive  use  in  insulating  wires  and  cables.  Its  power  of  softening  at  45" 
C.  is  partly  overcome  by  the  process  of  vulcanization  or  union  with  sulphur. 
Chemically,  gutta-percha  seems  to  be  composed,  like  caoutchouc,  of  a  hydro- 
carbon (C„Hi,),,  but  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  oxida- 
tion products.  Payea  found  that  the  crude  gutta-percha,  after  thorough 
exhaustion  with  alcohol,  left  seventy-eight  to  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  a  pure 
hydrocarbon,  that  be  termed  gutta,  which,  at  from  15°  C.  to  30°  C,  (59°  to 
SQ"  F.),  was  tenacious  and  ductile,  but  not  very  plastic. 

Bcuata  is  the  dried,  milky  juice  of  the  bully-tree  (SapoUi  MtUeri),  which 
flourishes  in  Guiana.  The  buata  is  obtained  from  the  juice  in  a  manner 
similar  to  gutta-percha.  Id  its  properties  it  is  intermediate  to  caoutchouc 
and  gutta-percha ;  it  is  more  plastic  and  readily  kneaded  than  the  former 
and  more  elastic  than  the  latter.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  compact 
and  homy,  but  at  49°  C,  already  it  becomes  soft,  and  can  be  shaped. 
Towards  solvente  it  behaves  like  gutta-percha. 

It  is  used  chiefly  in  England  as  a  substitute  for  gutta-percha  and 
caoutchouc,  and  is  also  used  as  an  addition  to  these.  Towards  chloride  of 
sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides  it  acts  like  caoutchouc  and  gutta-jxrcha. 

5.  Natural  Varnishes, — This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  natural 
products  which  are  resinous  exudations,  capable  of  direct  use  as  varnishes 
or  lacquers.     The  most  important  are  : 

(1)  Burmese  lacquer,  a  thick,  grayish  terebinthinouB  liquid,  collected 
from  the  Melanorrhosa  uMtatimma  of  Bunnah.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
turpentine  oil,  and  benzene,  assuming  greater  fluidity.  Locally,  it  is  used  in 
enormous  quantities  in  lacquering  lumiture,  temples,  idols,  and  varnishing 
vessels  for  nolding  liquids. 

(2)  GngaUse  and  Indian  lacquer,  a  black  varnish  obtained  in  Ceylon 
and  India  from  Semicarpug  anarcardium,  and  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Bengal,  from  HoUgarua  longifolia.  It  forms  an  excellent  varnish,  adhering 
strongly  to  wood  and  metal. 

(3)  Japanese  and  CSiineae  lacquer  is  derived  from  several  species  of  Mhus, 
whose  fruits  form  the  Japan  wax  of  commerce.  fSee  p.  51.)  It  is  purified 
by  defecation  and  straining,  and  mixed  with  colormg  matter,  if  needed.  It 
is  most  extensively  used  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  lacquer-work. 

n.  Processes  of  Treatment. 

1.  Mandfacture  op  Perfumes  and  Siuilar  Pbodocts. — In  the 
use  of  essential  oils  or  mixtures  of  them,  as  the  basis  of  agreeable  smelling 
preparations  or  perfumes,  several  classes  of  preparations  may  be  distin- 
guished :  (1)  PeHumed  waters  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  mixed  essential 
oils ;  (2J  odoriferous  extracts  or  alcoholic  extracts  from  fatty  oils  charged 
with  odors  by  "  enfleur^e"  or  maceration  ;  and  (3)  pomades  and  per- 
fumed soaps.  In  the  manufacture  of  tlie  first  class  of  preparations,  the 
alcohol  to  be  used  must  be  free  from  fusel-oil  and  thoroughly  deodorized. 
The  essential  oils  may  be  in  part  dissolved  separately   in  the  alcohol   or 
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added  together  to  the  proper  quantity  of  the  solvent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials.  Long-continued  standing  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  is  now 
considered  sufficient  to  eifect  a  tliorough  amalgamation  and  development  of 
tlie  desired  perfume,  and  distillation  is  dispensed  with.  As  examples  of  such 
perfumes  we  have  the  well-known  cologne  waters  and  eau  de  miUeJleura. 

The  odoriferous  extracts  are  gotten  by  treating  with  alcohol  the  fetty 
oils  and  fata  which  have  been  charged  with  the  perfumes  of  flowers  by  the 
"  enfleurage"  process.  Glycerine,  soft  parafBne,  and  vaseline  hai^e  latterly 
been  used  too  in  the  extraction  of  the  odors.  On  chilling  the  alcohol  by 
freezing  mixtures  or  other  means  to  18°  C,  the  fat  is  separated  out  and 
gotten  rid  of. 

Pomades  are  made  from  fatty  oils,  the  basis  usually  being  oil  of  almonds, 
oil  of  ben,  or  olive  oil.  Tlie  processes  for  preparing  these  scented  fata  are 
those  of  infusion  with  warm  &tty  oils  or  melted  tata  at  a  temperature  of 
about  65*  C,  and  of  "  enfleurage,"  or  cold  perfuming,  as  already  described. 
The  analogous  class  of  compounds,  perfumed  soaps,  have  been  spoken  of 
under  another  heading.     (See  p.  76.) 

2.  Manufacture  op  Varnishes. — Very  much  more  important,  in 
an  industrial  sense,  is  this  application  of  essential  oils  and  resins.  Under 
the  name  varnish  is  generally  understood  either  a  solution  of  a  resin  or  a 
rapidly  resinifying  oil,  which,  when  applied  to  solid  bodies,  becomes  dry 
and  hard,  either  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent  or  a  drying  and  oxidation  of 
the  same,  while  the  film  of  resin  left  behind  makes  a  bard,  glossy  coating, 
impervious  to  air  and  moisture.  Varnishes  may  be  of  three  classes,  ac- 
conling  to  the  character  of  the  solvent  used  for  the  resin :  (I)  Linseed-oil 
varnishes,  in  which  boiled  linseed  oil  is  used  ;  (2)  spirit  vamisbee,  in  which 
alcohol  or  petroleum  spirit  is  used  ;  (3)  turpentine-oil  varnishes. 

lAnseed-oU  Vaiiii^ieB. — Linseed  od  itself,  as  a  drying  oil  (see  p.  49),  is 
capable  of  forming  a  varnish  without  the  addition  of  a  resin.  For  the 
preparation  of  varnish,  the  oil  must  first  be  boiled.  When  heated  to 
130°  C,  it  begins  to  boil,  but  the  heat  is  continued  until  it  shows  about 
260"  C.  (500°  F.),  which  temperature  should  not  be  much  exceeded.  It 
absorbs  oxygen  in  this  process  and  becomes  thick  and  glutinous.  The  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  the  thickening  of  the  oil  are  much  accelerated  by 
the  use  of  driers  like  lithai^,  manganese  dioxide,  lead  acetate,  manganese 
borate,  etc.  (See  p.  7-t)  Boiling  linseed  oil  over  free  fire,  as  it  is  generally 
carried  on,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  .'i4.  Care  should  be  taken  that  ^e  kettle 
is  not  filled  so  full  as  to  allow  it  to  boil  over  when  strongly  heated.  The 
lid  e,  ordinarily  raised,  can  be  lowered  upon  it  if  the  escaping  decomposi- 
tion products  catch  fire. 

In  Fig.  35  is  shown  a  pair  of  kettles  arranged  for  boiling  the  linseed 
oil  by  steam.  Pressures  of  four  and  a  half  to  five  atmospheres  are  used  for 
the  steam  in  this  case,  and  a  temperature  of  132"  C.  (269.6°  F.)  yielding  a 
perfectly  clear,  light-colored  varnish.  When  boiled  so  as  to  have  lost  one- 
twelfth  of  its  weight  it  yields  the  ordinary  boiled  oil  varnish  ;  if  heated 
until  it  loses  one-sixth  of  its  weight  it  becomes  thicker  and  yields  a  stiff 
varnish,  which  is  used  as  the  wisis  of  printer's  ink.  (See  p.  104.)  The 
specific  gravity  at  boiled  linseed  oil  of  good  quality  varies  from  .940  to 
.950,  and  on  ignition  it  leaves  a  mineral  residue  of  from  .2  to  .4  per  cent. 
Experiment  has  taught  that  oxidation  proceeds  the  more  rapidly  when  it  is 
pushed  rapidly  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  change  linseed  oil  into  var- 
nish by  atmospheric  exposure,  it  must  be  brought  to  boiling  as  rapidly  as 
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poeuble.  What  takes  plaoe  in  tltig  case  is  not  an  evaporation  Bimpl;-,  but 
a  deoompoeition  of  the  linolein  ^lyceride  of  linoleic  acidj  takes  plaoe, 
whereby  glycerine  separates,  and  a  portion  of  the  linoleic  acid  changes  into 
linoleic  anhydride,  C^H^Oj,,  an  elastic  and  caoutchouo-Uke  mass  (see  p. 
Ill),  which  then  dissolves  in  the  undecomposed  linseed  oil  and  gives  the  oil 
its  valuable  vamish-forming  and  drying  character.     Another  part  of  the 


linoleic  acid,  liberated  by  the  boiling,  absorbs  oxygen  and  changes  into 
oxylinoleic  acid,  CkH-O,,  which  at  first  is  of  turpentine-like  character, 
while  all  undecomposed  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid  dries  up  to  elastic  linoxyn, 
C^H„0„.  A  good  varnish,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  three  &ctors :  (1)  Lino- 
leic anhydride,  (2)  oxylinoleic  acid,  and  (3)  linoxyn. 

These  views  of  Mulder  as  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  boiling  of 
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linaeed  oil  ftre  controverted  by  Bauer  and  Hazura,*  who  consider  that  the 
liquid  &tty  acida  of  linseed  oil  consist  of  eighty  per  cent  of  linolenic  and 
iaolinotenic  acids  (CigH^O^,  tc^etlier  with  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  linoleic 
add  (CuHgO^,  and  small  quantities  of  oleic  acid  {C,gH.gfi^.    They  con- 


wder  Mulder's  oxylinoleic  acid  to  have  been  a  mixture,  and  state  that  the 
more  linolenic  acid  an  oil  contains,  the  more  quickly  it  dries. 

The  pure  linseed-oil  varnish  so  prepared  may  then  serve  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  what  are  termed  lacquers  or  solutions  of  resins  in  linseed-oil  var- 
nish, thinned  out  ordinarily  with  turpentine  oil  or  benzine.  Of  the  resins, 
amber,  copal,  anim^,  dammar,  and  asphalt  are  used  for  these  lacquers.  In 
order  to  prepare  these  varnishes,  the  resins,  amber,  copal,  ete.,  are  fused  in  a 
kettle  placed  over  a  coal-fire  in  such  a  way  that  it  sinks  into  the  fire-chamber 
but  a  slight  distance,  and  the  flame  can  touch  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  only. 
After  the  resin  has  fused,  the  proper  amount  of  boiling  linseed-oil  varnish  is 
added,  care  being  taken  that  the  mixture  does  not  fill  the  kettle  to  more  than 
two-thirds  at  the  most,  and  the  contents  then  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  When 
the  kettle  has  cooled  down  to  about  140°  C,  the  necessary  amount  of  tur- 
pentine oil  is  added. 

In  the  case  of  the  ^"-  ^^ 

two  resins,  amber  and 
copal,  something  more 
than  a  fusion  is  essen- 
tial. They  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  dry  distil- 
lation, and  only  after 
they  have  given  off 
from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  in 
oily  distilhition  prod- 
ucts does  the  residue 
become  perfectly  solu- 
ble.   A  form  of  still  in 

which  this  distillation  of  resins  is  carried  out  is  shown  in  Fig.  36.    The  cop- 
per still  B,  which  is  heated  in  this  case  over  the  direct  fire,  is  provided  with 

"  Zeit  tar  Angew.  Chem.,  1888,  pp.  4G&^$B. 
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mechanical  agitation,  R,  and  a  tube,  A,  for  drawing  off  the  melted  re^due. 
This  tube  is  covered  where  it  projects  through  the  fire  by  fire-brick  to 
protect  it  from  the  flame.  The  aistlllation  products  escape  through  D  and 
are  condensed  by  the  worm  K.  The  dry  distillation  of  copal  proceeds  best 
at  a  temperature  of  340°  to  360°  C,  while  that  of  amber  requires  380°  to 
400°  C.  If  heated  higher  than  these  temperatures  the  resins  become  dark. 
As  the  melting-point  of  lead  is  334"  C,  a  lead  bath  is  recommended  for 
the  copal  distilhttion. 

These  lacquers  are  the  hardest  and  most  durable  of  varnishes,  but  they 
dry  more  slowly  than  simple  linseed-oil  varnish. 

Spirit  cami«hee  are  solutions  of  resins,  such  as  sandarach,  mastic,  dammar, 
gum-lac,  and  shellac,  in  alcohol,  although  this  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
other  solvents,  such  as  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  petroleum  spirit.  The 
spirit  varnishes  dry  rapidly,  leaving  a  brilliant  surface,  but  are  more  apt  to 
crack  aud  peel  off  than  turi>entinc  varnishes.  Turpentine  is  often  added  to 
these  varnishes  to  diminish  this  brittlencss.  Among  the  most  important 
varnishes  of  this  class  are  shellac  varnish,  of  which  the  finest  grade  is  pre- 
pared from  bleached  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  copal  varnish.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  latter,  the  copal  must  be  first  fused,  or  rather  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation  in  the  manner  already  described.  (See  p.  103.) 
The  fused  copal  residue  is  afterwards  powdered,  mixed  with  sand  and 
covered  with  strong  alcohol,  heated  to  boiling  for  some  time  and  then  filtered. 
The  addition  of  elemi  resin  imparts  a  toughness  to  the  copal  varnish. 

Colored  spirit  varnishes  are  made  by  the  addition  of  alcoholic  extracts 
of  annatto,  dragon's  blood,  gamboge,  turmeric,  cochineal,  or  even  solutions 
of  the  different  coal-tar  colors. 

T\irpentine-mi  Varnishes. — These  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 

?iirit  varnishes.  They  dry  more  slowly,  but  are  more  flexible  and  durable, 
be  most  important  are  copal  varnish  and  dammar  varnish.  Turpentine 
and  linseed  oil  are  frequently  used  jointly  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes, 
BO  as  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  copal  and 
amber  varnishes,  described  before  (see  p.  103),  the  relative  amounts  of  ma- 
terials are :  Ten  parts  of  copal  or  amber  (or  the  residue  from  the  distil- 
lation of  amber  oil),  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  linseed-oil  varnish,  and 
twenty-five  to  tliirty  parts  of^  oil  of  turpentine. 

3.  Manufacture  of  Phinter'8  Ink: — Printer's  ini,  of  whatever 
grade,  whether  for  newspaper  print,  for  book,  lithc^raphic,  or  copperplate 
printing,  is  a  very  stiff,  rapidly-drying  linsced-oil  vamisn,  to  which  has  oeen 
added  lamp-black  or  charcoal  in  the  finest  state  of  division.  For  its  prepara- 
tion, linseed,  poppy,  or  nut  oil  is  heated  in  copper  vessels,  over  a  free  fire  to  a 
temperature  beyond  the  boiling-point,  so  that  inflammable  vapors  are  given 
off.  These  are  frequently  ignited,  or,  as  is  now  preferred,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  escape  into  a  draught  chimney.  The  heating  is  continued  until 
the  oil  becomes  quite  thick  and  a  film  forms  on  the  surface,  which  causes  it 
to  swell  up  with  escaping  bubbles  of  vapor.  A  sample  taken  out  and  tested 
between  the  fingers  should  draw  out  in  long  filaments.  In  this  condition, 
with  the  addition  of  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  lamp-black,  the  varnish  will 
dry  very  easily  and  rapidly.  If  the  varnish  has  not  been  boiled  long 
enough,  the  printed  characters  will  run  together  and  oil  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  paper  fibre,  so  that  the  printed  letters  will  show  a  yellowish 
border. 

For  the  ink  to  be  used  in  book-printing,  an  addition  of  soap  is  absolutely 
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necessary ;  it  allows  the  inked  type  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  mobt  paper 
clear  and  sharp  without  any  adherin?  or  smearing.  The  finer  the  printed 
work  required  the  stifFer  and  more  thoroughly  boiled  the  varnish  must  be, 
80  that  for  copperplate  and  lithographic  inks  a  much  Btilfer  ink  la  needed 
than  that  which  is  used  for  newspaper  or  even  book  printing.     The  ex- 

)ensive  linseed  oil  is  frequently  replaced  by  hemp-seed,  poppy,  or  nut  oil. 

.n  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  boiling  the  oil  down  so  thick,  rosin  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  varnish.  Thus,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts  of 
linseed  oil  forty  to  fifty  parts  of  rosin  are  added  and  twelve  to  fourteen  parts 
of  soap.  Rosin  oil  is  also  used  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  linseed  oil;  indeed, 
cheap  printing  ink  can  be  made  composed  of  rosin  oil,  rosin,  soap,  and 
lamp-black  alone,  without  the  addition  of  linseed  oil  at  all. 

Colored  printing  inks  are  obtained  by  adding  to  the  boiled-oil  varnish 
vermilion,  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  and  other  colors. 

4.  Manufacture  op  Oii/-cloth,  Linoleum,  etc. — In  the  manuiao- 
ture  of  oil-cloths,  the  basis  is  a  coarse  canvas,  of  jute  or  cotton  stutT  usually, 
which  is  coated  with  repeated  layers  of  linseed  oil,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously boiled  sufficiently  with  lithai^,  and  to  which  the  coloring  matter 
haa  been  added,  or,  in  other  words,  a  linseed-oil  paint.  Before  putting  on 
the  coatings  of  paint,  the  canvas  is  primed  with  a  coating  of  size.  The 
object  of  this  is  not  only  to  give  a  body  to  the  cloth,  but  also  to  protect  the 
fibre  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  acid  products  generated  during  the 
oxidation  of  the  linseed  oil  which  is  subsequently  applied.  Cloth  which  is 
covered  with  raiint  without  a  protective  coating  of  size  soon  becomes  rotten 
and  brittle.  Both  sides  of  the  canvas  are  painted  in  this  way.  After  thor- 
ough diring  of  this  layer  a  second  coat  is  applied  to  both  sides.  This 
samees  rar  the  back  of  the  oil-cloth.  The  painting  of  the  face  side  is  con- 
tinued unt^l  it  is  sufficiently  built  up  for  the  printing  of  the  pattern.  Most 
of  the  printing  is  hand-printing  done  by  blocks,  the  number  of  which  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  colors  to  be  used. 

Idnoleum  is  a  name  oftien  given  to  a  form  of  oil-cloth  in  which 
powdered  cork  and  pigment  are  incorporated  with  a  thoroughly  oxidized 
linseed  oil.  A  pattern  may  then  be  printed  on  and  a  transparent  varnish 
to  cover  all. 

The  oxidized  oil  used  in  linoleum  manufacture  has  sometimes  both 
rosin  and  kauri  gum  added  to  it  to  give  it  toughness.  The  proportions 
for  ordinary  linoleum  are :  Oxidized  ou,  eight  and  one-half  hundredweight ; 
rosin,  one  hundredweight;  kauri  gum,  one-half  hundredweight.  A  variety 
of  linoleum  containing  wood  fibre  instead  of  ground  cork  has  of  late  years 
been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  wall-papering  under  the  name  of 
"  lincnista." 

5.  Pbocesses  op  Tbeatmemt  op  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta-percha. 
— ^The  «rude  rubber  as  brought  into  commerce  is  quite  impure  from  acci- 
dental causes,  and,  in  many  cases,  from  intentional  adulteration.  It,  there- 
fore, must  undergo  a  thorough  mechanical  cleaning  before  being  submitted 
to  any  chemical  treatment  It  is  first  boiled  mtn  water  (to  which  a  little 
slaked  lime  is  advantageously  added)  until  thoroughly  softened,  then  cut 
into  slices  and  passed  repeatedly  between  grooved  rollers,  known  as  washing 
rollers,  while  a  stream  of  cold  water  flows  over  it.  This  crushes  and  carries 
away  any  solid  impurities  as  well  as  those  which  are  soluble.  Under  this 
treatment  Para  rubber  loses  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight; 
the  African  variety,  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent.     After  this  wash- 
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ing,  the  rubber  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried.  Neglect  of  this  frequently 
causes  the  wares  when  subsequently  vulcanized  to  appear  spongy.  The 
caoutchouc  ia  now  to  be  worlteu  over  and  agglomerated  thoroughly,  which 
is  done  either  by  passing  it  repeatedly  between  rollers  heated  to  70°  or  80° 
C,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  so-called  masticating  or  kneading  machine,  which 
consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  within  which  revolves  another  cylinder  with 
a  fluted  or  corrugated  suriaoe.  The  rubber  being  placed  in  the  annular 
space  between  the  two  cylinders,  the  inner  one  is  made  to  revolve,  whereby 
the  mass  ia  worked  over  and  over  and  thoroughly  kneaded.  The  rubber  is 
now  to  be  mixed  with  the  sulphur  needed  for  its  vulcanization  and  with 
whatever  coloring  or  weighting  materials  are  to  be  used.  This  mixing  is 
effected  by  the  aid  of  horizontal  rollers  heated  internally  with  steam,  and  so 
geared  as  to  move  in  contrary  directions  at  unequal  speed.  Thb  mixed 
rubber  so  obtained  can  readily  be  softened  by  heat,  and  can  now  be  shaped, 
moulded,  or  rolled  into  any  desired  shape,  and  then  submitted  to  the  heat 
necessary  for  vulcanization. 

The  vulcanization  of  rubber  consists  in  effecting  a  combination  of  the 
caoutchouc  with  sulphur  or  sulphides  whereby  the  behavior  of  the  caout- 
chouc towards  heat  and  towards  solvents  is  changed.  Its  value  for  tech- 
nical purposes  is  greatly  increased  by  this  change. 

Two  methods  of  vulcanization  are  to  be  noted :  (1)  the  vulcanizing 
by  mixing  with  sulphur  or  metallic  sulphides  and  heating  to  125°  to  140° 
C. ;  (2)  the  cold  vulcanization  process  of  Alexander  Parkes,  consisting  of 
immersing  the  rubber  articles  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sulphur  in  carbon 
disulphide  or  benzene.  The  latter  process  is  only  used  for  small  articles  or 
those  consisting  of  thin  layers  of  caoutchouc,  as  the  action  of  the  chloride 
of  sulphur,  even  in  the  two  and  one-half  per  cent  solution  usually  em- 

Sloyed,  is  very  rapid,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  superficial,  so  that  it  is 
ifBcult  to  control  the  action  properly.  In  vulcanizing  by  the  first  process, 
tliat  of  "  burning,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  crude  caoutdiouc  is  mixol  with 
varying  amounts  of  sulphur ;  for  soft  rubber  goods  with  about  ten  per  cent., 
for  hard  rubber  or  vulcanite  with  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent.,  of  sulphur. 
Instead  of  sulphur,  metallic  sulphides  are  used,  such  as  alkaline  sulphides, 
sulphide  of  l«id,  and  sulphide  of  antimony.  For  red  rubber  goods  the 
latter  is  always  used.  For  soft  rubber  articles  the  proper  temperature  for 
vulcanization  lies  between  120°  and  136°  C;  for  hard  rubber,  from  140° 
to  142°  C.  In  vulcanizing,  only  a  part  of  the  sulphur  is  chemically  com- 
bined, a  part  remaining  mechanically  mixed.  This  can  be  lately  removed 
by  boiling  the  finished  articles  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Both  air-baths 
and  steam-baths  are  in  use  for  heating,  the  latter  at  present  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  A  form  of  vulcanizing  vessel  for  smaller  articles  is  shown  in 
Fig.  37.  The  lid  can  be  removed  by  the  mechanism  shown  at  a,  and  the 
manometer  m  shows  the  pressure  existing  in  the  vulcanizer  A.  This  final 
heating  which  effects  the  change  in  the  rubber  is  frequently  called  the 
"  curing"  of  the  rubber.  Vulcanized  rubber  goods  can  be  manufactured  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  shapes  and  for  a  multitude  of  uses,  the  rubber  being 
in  almost  all  cases  "cured    after  the  shaping. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hard-rubber  articles,  the  East  Indian,  and  spe- 
cially the  Java  and  Borneo,  caoutchouc  is  used,  the  Para  rubber  being  too 
expensive,  and  besides  not  so  well  adapted.  While  in  the  mauuiacture 
of  soft  rubber,  the  burning  or  curing  was  the  last  process,  following  the 
shaping  of  the  articles,  in  me  mauu&cture  of  the  hard  rubber  the  curing  is 
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generally  done  before  the  articles  are  finally  shaped.  Only  in  the  nianu&o- 
ture  of  moulded  goods  is  the  curing  done  last.  Gutta-percha,  balata,  and 
colophony  resin  are  often  added  to  modify  the  hardness  and  elasticity,  vrhile 
a  large  numher  of  mineral  substances,  such  as  chalk,  gypsum,  calcined  mag- 
oesia,  zinc  oxide,  asphalt,  etc,  are  added  chiefly  for  cbeapening  purposes. 


A  kind  of  vulcanite  or  hard  rubber  which  contains  a  very  laree  proportion 
of  vermilion  is  used,  under  the  name  of  dental  nibber,  for  making  artificial 
gums. 

The  working  over  of  scrap  rubber  has  in  recent  years  assumed  much 
importance.  Although  scraps  of  raw  caoutchouc  can  easily  be  kneaded  or 
rolled  t(^ther,  vulcanized  rubber  cannot  be.  The  insolubility  of  the  vul- 
canized rubber  in  ordinary  solvents  presents  another  difficulty.  Although 
the  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  numerous  proposals  have  been  made.  Those 
all  involve  one  of  three  lines  of  treatment :  (1)  mechanical  subdivision  of 
the  scrap  and  the  adding  of  the  powder  so  obtained  to  fresh  caoutchouc ; 
(2)  heating  the  vulcanized  scrap  to  fusion  and  use  of  the  pitchy  mass  so 
obtained  as  mixing  material ;  (3)  partial  desulphurization  of  tne  caoutchouc, 
solution  in  suitable  solvents,  driving  off  the  solvent,  and  use  of  the  residuum 
so  obtained. 

TreatmerU  of  Gutta-percha. — This  is  quite  similar  to  that  described 
under  caoutchouc  The  crude  gutta-percha  ranst  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  freed  from  dirt  and  mechanically  mixed  impurities.  It  is  then  cut  or 
torn  into  fine  shreds,  which  are,  after  washing,  heated  so  as  to  ball  them 
together.  It  is  now  kneaded  and  compacted  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air- 
biu>ble8. 

Gutta-percha  is  used  both  in  the  vulcanized  and  unvulcanized  condition. 
The  vulcanization  is  carried  out,  as  in  the  case  of  caoutchouc,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphur  and  curing.  The  amount  of  sulphur  varies  from  six  to 
ten  per  cent.,  and  the  temperature  for  vulcanizatioa  lies  between  135°  and 
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1 50°  C.  The  gutta-percha  scraps  are  worked  up  generally  by  desulphurizing 
the  vulcanized  material  by  boiling  for  five  to  six  hours  in  a  six  to  eight 
per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda,  washing,  drying,  dissolving  in  carbon 
disulphide,  benzene,  or  turpentine,  and  theu  distilling  off  the  solvent. 


m.  Products. 

1 .  Pbrfcmfs. — The  general  character  of  the  several  classes  of  perfumes 
has  already  been  indlcat^  in  the  previous  section,  while  the  products  are 
so  extremely  numerous  and  special  in  character  that  any  attempt  at  detailed 
description  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  this  work. 

2.  Varxishks. — We  have  to  note  here  both  the  natural  varnishes, 
already  referred  to  (see  p.  100),  and  manufactured  varnishes.  The  classi- 
fication of  manufactured  varnishes,  already  given,  was:  (1)  Linseed-oil 
varnishes,  including  both  plain  boiled  linseed-oil  varnish  and  solutions  of 
resins  in  the  boiled  oil,  or  lacouers,  as  they  are  often  called ;  (2)  spirit 
varnishes,  including  not  only  alcoholic  solutions  of  resins,  but  solutions 
of  the  latter  in  benzol,  petroleum  spirit,  wood-naphtha,  and  other  volatile 
liquids,  and  (3)  turpentine-oil  vamisnes. 

Natural  Vamiskea. — With  r^ard  to  the  Burmese  and  Indian  lacquers, 
little  is  known  except  as  to  their  production  as  crude  materials.  The 
Japanese  lacquer  has  been  more  fully  described,  and  the  methods  of  ap- 
plying it  attentively  followed.  As  the  varnish  flows  from  the  incisions 
m  the  trees  of  the  Rhus  species  it  is  a  milky  juice,  which,  on  exposure, 
quickly  darkens  and  blackens  in  color.  After  resting  in  tubs  for  some 
time  the  juice  becomes  thick  and  viscous,  the  thicker  portions  settle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  frora  it  the  thinner  top  stratum  is  separated  by 
decanting.  Both  qualities  are  strained  to  free  them  from  impurities,  and 
when  nady  for  use  they  have  a  rich  brown-black  color,  which,  however, 
in  thin  layers  presents  a  yellow,  transparent  aspect.  This  varnish,  when 
applied  to  any  object,  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  unalterable,  and  with 
it  as  a  basis  all  the  colored  lacquers  of  Japanare  prepared.  The  black 
variety  of  the  Ucqner  is  prepared  by  stirring  the  crude  varnish  for  a  day 
or  hvo  in  the  open  air,  by  which  it  becomes  a  deep  brownish-black. 
Towards  the  completion  of  the  process,  a  quantity  of  highly  ferruginous 
water,  or  of  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts  darkened  with  iron,  is  mixed  with  the 
varnish,  and  the  stirring  and  exposure  are  continued  till  the  added  water 
has  entirely  evaporated,  leaving  a  rich  jet-black  varnish  of  proper  consistency. 
In  preparing  the  fine  qualities  of  Japanese  lacquer,  the  material  receives 
numerous  coats,  and  between  each  coating  the  surface  is  carefully  ground 
and  smoothed.  The  final  coating  is  highly  iwlished  by  rubbing,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  lacquered  work  is  finished  and  ornamented  presents 
endless  variations.  The  durability  of  Japanese  lacquer-work  is  such  that 
it  can  be  used  for  vessels  to  contain  hot  t^  and  other  food,  and  it  is  even 
unafTected  by  highly-heated  spirituous  liquors. 

lAnaeed-oU  T'cmwAes. — The  method  of  burning  linseed  or  similar  drying 
oil  in  order  to  develop  its  varnish -forming  character  has  been  described 
(see  p.  102).  The  use  of  metallic  oxides  and  salts  as  driers  has  also 
been  referred  to.  In  this  connection  an  additional  word  may  be  had.  Wbile 
litharge  and  lead  acetate  are  commonly  used,  they  must  be  replaced  by 
manganese  or  other  driers  when  the  boiled  oil  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  zinc 
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oxide  paint  Lately,  msngaDOUB  borate  has  been  strongly  recommended  as 
a  drier,  and  it  is  asserted  tnat  it  is  capable  of  giving  rapid  drying  qualities  to 
linseed  oil  when  it  is  heated  a  sufficient  length  of  time  (from  ten  to  fourteen 
days)  at  a  temperature  of  only  40"  C.  Such  a  boiled  oil  would,  of  course,  be 
lighter  in  color  than  if  treated  nt  a  higher  temperature.  Liquid  driers  are 
also  in  use  at  present  which  have  the  advantage  of  acting  gradually  upon 
the  linseed  oil  without  the  aid  of  heat,  so  that  a  boiled  od  of  very  light 
color  is  obtainable.  These  driers  contain  manganese  and  lead  linoleat«8 
and  resinates,  and  concentrated  solutions  in  oil  or  turpentine  are  prepared 
for  addition  to  the  oil  to  be  oxidized.  Boiled  oil  is  often  bleached  by  sun- 
light, and  always  improves  by  keeping,  as  impurities  gradually  settle  out, 
and  its  drying  qualities  develop  by  age. 

The  most  important  of  the  linseed-oil  resin  varnishes  are :  Amber  var- 
nish, the  most  durable  and  resisting  oil  vamisb,  but  unfortunately  of  dark 
color ;  copal  varnish,  the  finest  of  all  the  oil  varnishes,  nearly  as  hard  and 
durable  as  amber  varnish,  much  paler  in  color,  and  drying  more  quickly  ; 
and  kauri  resin  and  colophony  resin  for  inferior  varnishes.  The  best  oil 
varnishes  are  nmde  from  "  fused"  copal  or  amber,  with  boiled  linseed  oil, 
subsequently  thinned  out  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Spirit  varnishes  are  easily  obtained  perfectly  clear ;  they  dry  very 
rapidly,  and  leave  smooth,  lustrous  films,  which  appear  at  first  unexcep- 
tionable. But  slight  vibrations  and  changes  of  temperature  soon  develop 
innumerable  small  cracks,  in  consequence  of  which  it  loses  its  lustre,  and 
if  the  varnish  layer  was  thick  it  begins  to  peel  off.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  film  consisted  simply  of  unaltered  resin,  spread  in  a  thin  layer, 
and  as  most  of  the  resins  are  brittle  by  nature,  slight  shocks  or  changes 
of  temperature,  inducing  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  article  varnished, 
will  cause  the  resin  film  to  break.  What  is  true  of  alcoholic  varnishes 
applies,  of  course,  also  to  all  varnishes  where  the  solvent  of  the  resin  takes 
DO  part  in  the  formation  of  the  film.  The  more  volatile  the  solvent  the 
quicker  the  film  is  deposited  and  the  easier  it  cracks.  Two  methods  of 
obviating  this  difficulty  are  in  use :  first,  to  mix  with  the  brittle  resin  a  soft, 
balsam-like  resin,  and,  second,  to  mix  spirit  varnish  with  one  prepared  with 
turpentine  oil, 

TurpaUine  varnishes  are  seldom  used  exclusively  as  such  because  of  the 
strong  and  persistent  turpentine  odor.  When  used  alone  they  give  films 
as  perfect  as  those  gotten  by  the  use  of  spirit  varnishes,  but  tougher  and 
drying  more  slowly  than  these  latter.  Usually,  however,  turpentine  oil 
is  used  in  connedjon  with  boiled  linseed  or  omer  drying  oil  in  vamisb 
manufacture,  aa  in  the  case  given  of  copal  varnish,  before  described  (see 
p.  104).  The  resins  used  for  turpentine-oil  varnishes  are  the  varieties  of 
copal,  amber,  sandarach,  dammar,  mastic,  and  coniferous  resins. 

Japans  are  simply  varnishes  that  yield,  on  drying,  very  hard,  brilliant 
coatings  upon  paper,  wood,  or  metal,  analogous  to  the  natural  lacquer  of 
Japan,  before  described.  The  effecting  of  this  result  is  gotten  in  general 
by  exposing  the  articles  to  high  temperatures  in  stoves  or  hot  chambers 
subsequent  to  the  application  of  the  vamisb.  This  supplementary  heating 
process  is  called  "japanning."  It  is  dune  with  clear,  transparent  varnishes, 
in  black  and  in  colors,  but  black  japan  is  the  most  characteristic  and  com- 
mon style  of  work.  Black  japan  varnish  contains  asphaltum  as  the  basis, 
and  when  applied  in  several  layers,  each  of  which  is  separately  dried  in  the 
stove  at  a  heat  rising  to  300°  F.  (149°  C),  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
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Japanning  may  be  r^arded  as  a  proceea  intermediate  between  ordinary 
painting  and  enamelling.  It  is  very  extensively  applied  in  the  fimshing  of 
ordinary  hardware  goods  and  domestic  iron-work,  deed-boxes,  clock-dUls, 
and  papier-m&chg  articles.  The  process  is  also  applied  to  blocks  of  slate 
for  making  imitation  of  black  ana  other  marbles  for  chimBey-pieces,  etc., 
and  a  modified  form  of  japanning  is  employed  for  prepared  enamel,  japan, 
or  patent  leather. 

3.  Printing  Inks. — ^The  character  of  printing  inks  has  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  description  of  its  manufacture.     (See  p.  104.) 

4.  Miscellaneous  Products  fbom  Rebins  and  Essential  Oils. 
— (1^  Sealing-wax  is  a  valuable  product  of  manufacture  from  shellac 
Venice  turpentine  is  always  added  to  the  shellac  to  make  it  more  fusible 
and  less  brittle,  and  some  mineral  coloring  matt«r,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  common  red  variety,  is  always  vermilion.  For  black  sealing-wax  the 
best  ivory-black  is  usea,  for  golden-colored  wax, "  mosaic  gold"  (stannic  sul- 
phide), for  green  wax,  pow(fered  verdigris.  For  the  commoner  varieties, 
earthy  materials,  like  chalk,  magnesia,  burnt  plaster,  barytes,  or  infusorial 
earth,  are  added  for  the  double  purpose  of  inaking  it  less  fusible  and  to 
weight  it.  Perfumed  sealing-waxes  are  scented  with  'henzoiu,  Peru  and 
Tolu  balsams,  and  storax.  As  a  substitute  for,  or  adulterant  of,  shellac 
in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  gum  acaroides  has  recently  come  into 
use. 

J 2)  Rosin  Oil. — In  recent  years  great  importance  has  attached  to  the 
ucta  of  the  diy  distillation  of  common  colophony  resin  or  "  rosin."  It 
yields,  on  distillation,  two  valuable  products :  first,  from  three  to  seven  per 
cent  of  a  light  fraction  known  as  rosin  spirit,  or  "  pinoline,"  and,  second, 
from  seventy  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  rosin  oil,  a  violet^blue  fluorescing 
liquid,  varying  in  specific  gravity  from  .98  to  l.I.  The  pinoline  is  used  as 
an  illuminant  and  as  a  sul^titute  for  turpentine  oil  in  varnish  manufacture. 
The  rosin  oil  has  a  large  use  as  a  lubricant,  especially  for  machinery  and 
wagon-wheels.  It  is  used  in  the  condition  of^"  rosin  grease"  (made  by 
stirring  rosin  oil  with  milk  of  lime),  and  largely  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil 
in  the  manufacture  of  printer's  ink.  (See  p.  104.)  Moreover,  as  it  can  be 
deprived  of  its  fluorescence  or  "  bloom  in  various  ways  (exposure  to  sun- 
Ugnt,  treatment  with  hydrt^n  peroxide,  nitro-benzene,  dinitro-naphtha- 
lene,  etc.),  it  can  be  used  in  adulterating  olive,  rape,  and  sperm  oils.  The 
best  mineral  lubricating  oils  are  also  adulterated  with  it  at  times. 

^3)  OUr^UAh  and  LinoUum. — The  general  outlines  of  the  manufacture 
of  tiiese  products  as  given  on  page  106,  allow  one  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  them. 

Oil-cloth  is  a  firm  but  flexible  &bric,  which  by  its  treatment  has  been 
made  water-proof  and  impervious  to  atmospheric  influences.  It  can  be 
washed  and  cleansed,  and,  under  ordinary  wear,  retains  for  a  considerable 
time  ifa  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  printed  pattern.  It  is,  however,  cold  and 
hard,  and,  unless  well  seasoned,  the  pattern  is  liable  to  wear  off.  The 
covering  film  will  not  stand  much  bending  without  cracking,  and  then  it 
rapidly  disintegrates. 

Linoleum  is  softer  and  more  elastic  to  the  feet,  and,  if  the  composition 
has  been  properly  made,  shows  great  elasticity  and  toughness,  so  that  its 
wearing  powers  are  notably  greater  than  those  of  oil-cloth.  In  laying  down 
linoleum,  the  edges  may  be  cemented  to  the  floor  by  uong  a  thick  solution 
of  shellac  in  methylated  spirit 
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(4)  Idjoeed-ml  Oaouichouc. — For  the  preparation  of  tbis  subetitate  for 
caoutchouc,  liuBeed  oil  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  cooBiderable 
time  until  it  becomes  dark  and  has  changed  into  a  tough  mass.  It  is  stated 
that  when  vulcanized  by  the  acid  of  sulphur  chloride  it  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  or  adulterant  of  genuine  caoutchouc. 

5.  India-rubber  and  Gutta-pebcha  PBODUcra. — In  noting  the 
properties  of  crude  caoutchouc  it  was  stated  that  the  raw  caoutchouc,  while 
elastic  at  ordinary  temperatures,  did  not  show  the  same  character  when 
dulled,  as  it  became  hara,  and  when  heated  it  lost  the  elastic  feature  en- 
tirely. On  the  other  hand,  vulcanized  caoutchouc  or  manu&etured  rubber 
shows  no  change  in  its  elasticity,  even  within  very  wide  limits  of  tempera- 
ture. Freshly-cut  sur&ces,  on  being  pressed  together,  will  not  adhere  as 
was  the  caae  with  raw  caoutchouc ;  it  swells  up  only  slightly  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  solvente,  while  tne  raw  caoutchouc 
swells  up  greatly  and  even  dissolves  in  part.  The  vulcanized  rubber  is 
much  more  impervious  to  water  than  the  raw  material.  As  stated  before, 
not  all  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  vulcanized  rubber  is  chemically  com- 
bined. A  large  excess  of  uncombined  sulphur  is,  however,  deleterious  to 
the  goods,  as  it  causes  them  to  lose  their  el^ticity  when  they  are  stored  for 
a  few  years.  If  such  goods  are  treated  with  alkaline  solutions,  the  free 
sulphur  can  be  removed  without  impairing  the  elastic  character  of  the  vul- 
canized caoutchouc  Hard  rubber,  prepared,  as  described  before,  Irom 
crude  caoutchouc,  with  a  larger  percentage  of  sulphur,  has  a  black  color 
and  takes  a  high  decree  of  polish.  Articles  of  this  material  can  also  be 
gotten  of  any  desired  color,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  dental  rubber  previously 
referred  to.  Bcsins,  like  Celiac,  are  often  added  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
hard  rubber,  oie  amount  of  resin  capable  of  being  taken  up  being  consider- 
able, equalling  at  times  fifty  per  cent  of  the  combined  wei^t  of  the 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur.  Hard  rubber  becomes  strongly  electrified  by  rub- 
bing, and  hence  is  used  in  various  plate  electrical  machines,  while  its  non- 
conducting qualities  make  it  valuable  for  insulators  in  various  forms  of  tele- 
graphic apparatus.  Hard  rubber  is  unacted  upon  by  strong  mineral  acids 
and  other  chemicals,  and  hence  is  used  for  acid-pumps  and  connections,  for 
spatulas,  photographic  dishes,  etc. 

Rubber  guhstiiiUe,  or  so-called  "artificial  rubber,"  is  made  by  acting 
upon  linseed,  rape,  poppy,  hemp,  and  cotton-seed  oils  with  sulphur  chloride, 
and  removing  the  nydrt^n  chloride  formed  by  aHer-treatment  with  milk 
of  lime.  The  result  is  a  tough  rubber-like  mass,  which,  however,  becomes 
more  or  less  brittle  on  keeping. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  better  product  is  obtained  by  using  oxidized  or 
"blown"  oils  for  the  treatment  with  the  sulphur  chloride.  The  acid 
"sludge"  from  the  refining  of  petroleum  is  abo  converted  into  a  rubber 
substitute  by  heating  and  removal  of  the  free  acid. 

QuUorpercha,  in  the  pure  as  well  as  the  vulcanized  condition,  has  been 
adapted  to  a  multitude  of  uses.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  gutta- 
percha is  as  a  material  for  the  matrices  or  moulds  for  coins,  medals,  smaller 
art  castings,  ete.,  and  all  forms  of  galvano-ulastic  work.  The  pure  gutta- 
percha serves  very  well  to  take  imprints,  but  for  overlaying  matrices  or 
moulds  compositions  of  gutta-percha  and  caoutehouc  must  be  used,  to  unite 
plasticity  when  heated  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  allow  of  the  matrix  being 
removed  without  injury  to  the  impression.  The  chief  use  for  gutta-percha, 
however,  is  for  tel^raphic  cable  insnlatJoD  (every  nautical  mile  of  cable  re- 
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quiriog  about  one-half  of  a  tun  of  gulta-percha),  and  the  chief  purchaser 
and  worker  in  gutta-percLa,  therefore,  is  the  "  Tel^raph  Construction  and 
Mainteoance  Company,"  of  London,  who  buy  up  the  crude  gutta-percha 
through  their  agents  in  Singapore.  The  gutta-percha  is  covered  upon  the 
wires  Dy  pressing.  The  partly  vulcanized  and  warm  gutta-percha  mass  19 
forced  out  of  a  powerful  press  along  with  and  around  the  wire  or  wires  to 
be  covered.  The  gutta-percha  must  have  previously  been  well  kneaded  to 
remove  the  air  thoroughly  from  it,  so  that  it  may  pack  uniformly. 

Gutta-percha  is  also  incorporated  with  powdered  wood  and  sawdust 
making  a  composition  which  is  very  hard  and  can  be  worked  by  means  of 
the  saw  and  tumiag-lathe  into  a  variety  of  shapes. 


tV.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  For  Essential  OtLS. — Essential  oils  are  extremely  liable  to  adul- 
teration, the  high  price  of  many  of  the  finer  ones  lending  to  this  tendency. 
Tlie  usual  adulterations  are  with  alcohol,  chloroform,  oil  of  turpentine,  fixed 
oils,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  and  spermaceti,  and  by  mixing  the  cheaper 
essential  oils  with  the  mure  expensive.  In  addition  to  the  above  intentional 
adulterants,  volatile  oils  arc  apt  to  contain  water  and  resinous  and  other 
oxygenated  bodies,  produced  by  their  ex[»osiire  to  air. 

The  detection  of  fatty  oils,  resins,  or  s^iermaceti  can  often  be  effected  by 
simjily  placing  a  drop  of  a  8U8i)ected  oil  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper  and 
exjHwing  it  for  a  short  time  to  heal.  If  the  oil  is  pure  it  will  entirely 
evajKtrate ;  but  if  one  of  these  adulterants  be  present,  a  greasy  or  translu- 
cent stain  will  be  left  on  the  paper.  These  substances  will  also  remain 
undissolved  when  the  oil  is  agitated  with  thrice  its  volume  of  rectified 
spirit. 

Alcohol  in  essential  oils  may  be  detected  by  agitating  the  oil  with  small 
pieces  of  dry  calcium  chloride.  These  remain  unaltered  in  a  pure  essential 
<iii,  but  dissolve  in  one  containing  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  solution  sepa- 
rates, forming  a  distinct  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  only  a 
very  little  alcohol  is  present,  the  pieces  merely  change  their  form  and  exhibit 
the  action  of  the  solvent  on  their  angles  or  edges,  which  become  more  or 
less  obtuse  or  rounded.  If  the  experiment  be  perfonned  in  a  graduated 
tube  and  a  known  measure  of  the  oil  employed,  the  diminution  in  its  vol- 
ume will  give  that  of  the  alcohol  mixed  with  it.  Bragendorff  recommends 
the  use  of  metallic  sodium,  which  does  not  act  on  hydrocarbons,  and  but 
slightly  in  the  cold  on  oxygenated  essential  oils  if  pure  and  dry,  but  in  the 
presence  of  ten  or  even  five  per  cent  of  alcohol  a  small  piece  of  the  sodium 
is  dissolved,  while  a  brisk  evolution  of  gas  takes  place.  Aniline-red  (ma- 
genta) is  insoluble  in  essential  oils  if  pure  and  dry,  but  in  the  presence  of 
a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  they  acquire  a  pink  or  red  color.  This  adul- 
teration witn  alcohol  is  said  to  be  very  common,  as  it  is  a  frequent  practice 
of  druggists  to  add  a  little  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  to  their  essential 
oils  to  render  them  transparent,  especially  in  cold  weather.  Oil  of  cassia 
is  a  notable  example  of  an  oil  treated  in  this  way. 

The  adulteration  of  essential  oils  with  fixed  oils  is  best  distinguished  by 
what  is  termed  "  steam  distillation."  The  essential  oils  all  distilover  witn 
steam  at  100°  C,  while  resinous  matters  and  fixed  oils,  added  as  adulterants, 
will  remain  in  the  retort     The  adulteration  of  the  finer  essential  oils  with 
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cheaper  esecDtial  oils  is  constantly  met  with.  Thus,  the  exuensive  oil  of 
cassia  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  oedarwood;  oil  of  rose  with  oil  of  geranium; 
sod  oil  of  geranium  with  oil  of  tarpentine.  Notinz  the  specinc  gravity 
carefiilly  where  that  is  characteristic,  and  noting  the  odor  on  evaporatmg,  are 
methods  most  generally  resorted  to  for  the  detection  of  these  fraudulent 
admixtures.  The  adulteration  of  essential  oils  with  oil  of  turpentine  is, 
unfortunately,  one  of  those  difficult  of  detection,  and  no  method  of  testing 
has  as  yet  been  su^ested  that  will  always  show  it. 

The  determination  of  the  saponification  equivalent  has  been  shown  to 
be  of  importance  in  such  oils  as  cootaia  esters,  like  bornyl  acetate,  etc 
As  some  oils  contain  free  alcohols,  the  determination  of  the  acetyl  figure 
b  also  of  importance  as  a  test  for  purity.  Benedikt  and  Griessuer  also 
recominend  the  determination  of  the  methyl  figure  iu  such  cases  as  the 
analysis  of  oil  of  cloves,  anise,  or  fennel. 

The  essential  oils  ^ve  a  variety  of  color-tests  with  such  rei^nts  as  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  fuming  nitric  acid,  bromine,  picric  acid,  eta,  which, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  allow  of  their  being  used  to 
recc^ize  adulterations,  l^e  purity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  as  commercially 
the  most  important  of  the  essential  oils,  is  often  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined. Tbe  most  usual  adulterants  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  light  petro- 
leum-naphtha, known  as  "  turpentine  substitute,"  "  rosin  spirit,"  and  of  late 
a  so-called  "light  camphor  oil,"  gotten  as  a  aide-product  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  safrol.  The  following  tabular  statement  of  Allen  *  shows  the  characters 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  rosin  spirit,  and  petroleum-naphtha  under  the  influence 
of  different  reagents : 


TaipenUne  oU. 


BoBln  spirit 


Fetntleum-naiditha. 


1.  Optical  actlTUr  .  .  . 

2.  SpeclOc  RTsvil;  ,  .    ■ 
8.  Temperaiure  of  dl«. 

tIIUtioa,C.°. 
4.  Action    (n  Ihe   cold 
□Q  coal  tar  pitch. 

B.  Behavior  with  i>b«o- 

sample  tt>  1  of  phe- 
nol, at  20"  C. 
6.  Behaclor   on    shak- 
ing a  parts  of  cold 
MEDple  with  1  pan 

.baorpUoD. 


HomUKeneaus 


UBualty  none, 
.sseto.eso. 
Gradual  rise. 


ieep-browD  bo 
HomogeDeoDB 


No  appaieut  mlutlon. 


LIqDid  aeparatea  into 
iwo  lajrera  of  nearly 
equal  -volume. 


.  B«hBY 


ic  acid. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  petroleum  spirit  can  be  indicated 
by  almost  all  of  these  reagents,  while  that  of  rosin  spirit  would  hardly  be 
shown.  H,  E.  Armstrong  f  recommends  a  process  which  consists  of  agi- 
tating the  suspected  turpentine  sample  first  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
(2 : 1),  carefully  avoiding  too  high  a  rise  of  temperature.  This  gradually 
polymerizes  the  genuine  oil  of  turpentine,  changing  it  to  a  viscid  non- 
volatile oil.  The  sample  is  then  distilled  with  steam,  and  that  which  is 
volatile  at  this  temperature  is  now  treated  with  4 : 1  sulphuric  acid  and 
water.     The  polymerization  of  the  turpentine  is  usually  completed  by  this 
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treatmeDt,  wbUe  way  petroleum-naphtfaa  present  ia  not  affected,  and  remwns 
as  volatile  as  before.  A  final  steam  distillation  will  give  the  petroleum* 
naphtha  originally  present  in  the  tutpentine  sample.  Rosin  spirit  is  partly 
polymerized  in  this  treatment,  while  volatile  hydro-carbons  remain,  but  its 
preeenoe  is  much  harder  to  indicate  certainly  than  that  of  petroleum. 

Dunwoody  has  shown  that  mixtures  of  turpentine  and  petroleum  are 
mnch  less  soluble  in  ninety-nine  per  cent  acetic  acid  than  pure  terpentine. 
While  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  pure  turpentine  are  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  ninety-niue  parts  elacial  acetic  acid  and  one  part 
water,  it  requires  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  such  mixture  when  the  tarpen- 
tine  contains  ten  per  cent  of  petroleum,  sixty  cubic  centimetres  if  twen^ 
per  cent,  of  petreleiun  he  present,  and  so  on  in  increasing  rates. 

The  Prussian  custom  regulations  prescribe  a  simitar  test  with  aniline 
oil.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sample  are  shaken  up  in  a  stoppered 
jar  witii  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  aniline  oil.  If  pure  turpentine  is  used,  a 
clear  solution  follows ;  if  petroleum  is  present,  two  layers  are  formed. 

The  oxidising  effect  of  fuming  nitric  acid  is  also  availed  of  to  detect 
the  presence  of  mineral  oil  in  turpentine,  as  the  latter  is  entirely  oxidized, 
while  the  former  is  not  affected.  It  is  staled  that  this  test  is  perfectly 
accurate  with  the  higher  boiling  fractions  of  petroleum,  but  that  the  lighter 
fractions  are  slightly  attacked. 

The  bromine  absorption  of  oil  of  turpentine  (see  p.  81)  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  of  these  adulterants,  and  that  may  in  many  cases  serve  to  indi- 
cate its  purity. 

The  iodine  absorption  percentages  with  HObl's  reagent  (see  p.  82)  for 
a  latve  number  of  essential  oils  have  been  determined  ny  R.  H.  Davies,* 
who  finds  that  the  differences  in  absonttion  power  are  very  mudi  greater  in 
the  case  of  essential  than  in  that  of  fixed  oils.  Some  volatile  oils  do  not 
absorb  any  appreciable  amount  of  iodine,  while  others  will  remove  from 
solution  four  times  their  weight,  or  four  hundred  per  cent  Thus,  oil  of 
turpentine  shows  an  absorption  equivalent  of  three  hundred  and  sevens- 
seven  per  cent 

2.  Fob  Resins. — The  tests  for  resins  or  resin  acids,  when  admixed 
with  fats  or  &tty  oils,  have  been  referred  to  under  the  discussion  of  the 
hitter.     (See  p.  83.) 

From  admixture  with  the  neutral  fixed  oils  resins  may  be  separated 
by  treating  the  mixture  with  alcohol  of  about  .85  specific  gravity.  The 
ucohol  is  subsequenUy  separated,  and  the  dissolved  resin  recovered  by 
evaporating  it  to  dryness.  Acid  resins,  such  as  common  colophony,  may  be 
separated  from  the  neutral  fkta  by  boiling  the  substance  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sodium  bicarbonate  or  borax.  After  cooling,  the  aqueous  liquid  is 
separated  from  the  oil  and  the  resin  precipitated  m>m  its  solution  in  the 
Bodium  salt  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid. 

Besina  may  be  separated  from  the  essential  oils  and  camphors  in  admix- 
ture with  which  they  so  frequently  occur  by  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam. 

The  resins  show  some  considerable  differences  when  examined  by  the  two 
methods  of  bromine  absorption  and  saponification  equivalent,  before  referred 
to  under  the  fatty  oils.  (See  p.  81.)  Mills  and  Muter  t  have  determined 
the  bromine  absorptions,  and  £.  J.  Mills  %  the  proportions  of  potash  neu- 
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The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  their 


KuiD  or  Bum. 

KOHneutnllied 
percent. 

^^^SSS^" 

Bromine  sbwrp. 

r.tss£ 

Bnrin  (rBflned)  .... 

Shellac 

Shellac  (bleached)    .  . 
Benzoin'.    ...... 

Amber 

Anim* 

Qunboge 

Copal 

Oopal  (reduced  to  (  by 
Cling)   ...'.'. 

Sandarach 

Kauri 

Thus 

Dammar 

Blemi 

Maitic 

18.1 
2S.0 
18.2 
22  8 
16.1 
8,6 
16.6 
12.4 

12.9 
16.4 
12.9 
21.0 
6.2 
8.8 
11.7 

808.8 
242.7 
806.9 
250.0 
84T.6 
686.5 

aai.i 

460.8 

483.4 
840.S 
438.4 
840.6 
106B.1 
1697.9 
478.6 

112.7 
6.2 
4.6 
8B.9 
68.6 
60.2 
71.6 
89.9 

64.6 
96.4 
108.2 
]06.ft 
117.9 
122.2 
124.8 

Soiae. 
Some. 
Much. 
Uuch. 
Hucb. 

Much. 
Very  much. 

Much. 

Very  much. 

Much. 

The  chief  feature  attracting  attention  is  the  low  bromine-absorption 
figure  gotten  with  shellac  Muls's  method  could  probably  be  used  to  ad- 
vant^  for  the  analysis  of  varnishes  after  evaporating  oflF  the  volatile  solvent 

Hirschsobn  *  h^  elaborated  a  systematic  scheme  for  the  identification  of 
resins,  gum-resins,  and  balsams  analogous  to  the  schemes  for  plant  analysis, 
in  which  be  uses  a  succession  of  solvents  and  reagents.  It  is  too  lengthy  to 
be  given  here  in  detail.  The  constantly-widening  use  of  rosin  oil  maJtes  the 
tests  for  its  presence  of  considerable  importance.  Bosin  oil  gives  a  character- 
istic violet  color,  with  anhydrous  stannic  chloride  or  bromide.  If  it  is 
mixed  with  &tty  oib,  A.  H.  Allen  points  out  that  the  test  may  still  be  sue^ 
cessfiilly  applied  by  distilling  the  mixture  and  applying  the  test  to  the  first 
fraction  which  passes  over, 

Demaki  and  Morawski  f  recommend  the  use  of  acetone  for  the  detection 
and  rough  determination  of  rosin  oil  in  mineral  oils.  According  to  these 
chemists,  rosin  oils  are  miscible  with  acetoue  in  all  proportions,  while 
mineral  oils  require  several  times  their  volume  of  acetone  to  effect  solution. 
The  test  is  applied  by  agitating  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sample  with 
twenty-five  cunic  centimetres  of  acetone.  If,  on  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand,  it  separates  into  two  layers,  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  upper  or 
acetonic  layer  should  be  removed  with  a  pipette  and  evaporated,  and  the 
residual  oil  weighed.  In  the  case  of  pure  American  or  Gafician  lubricating 
oil  the  residue  will  weigh  about  two  grammes,  but  only  half  this  quantity 
will  be  obtained  from  Wallachian  or  Caucasian  oil.  It  is  stated  that  mix- 
tures of  rosin  oil  with  the  lubricating  oils  from  American  and  Galician 
petroleum  are  permanently  soluble  in  half  their  volume  of  acetone,  if  the 
proportion  of  rosin  oil  exceeds  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  mixed  oil,  but 
that  complete  solution  is  not  effected  in  the  case  of  Wallachian  and  Caucasian 
oils  unless  the  rosin  oil  constitutes  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  mixture. 
Ragoeine  cylinder  oil  requires  an  addition  of  rosin  oil  equal  to  fifty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  mixture  to  become  soluble  in  half  its  volume  of  acetone. 
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3.  For  Varnishes. — The  most  important  constituent  which  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  is  undoubtedly  the  linseed  or  other  drying 
oil.  Linseed  oil  (see  p.  49)  is  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  other  v^e- 
table  oils,  with  fish  oils,  with  mineral  and  rosin  oils,  and  with  rosin  itself. 
As  mineral  and  foreign  seed  oils  are  lighter  in  specific  gravity  than  linseed 
oil,  while  rosin  and  rosin  oil  are  mu^  heavier,  by  the  judicious  use  of  a 
suitable  mixture  of  mineral  and  rosin  oils  extensive  adulteratJon  can  be 
efTected  without  alteration  of  the  density.  The  analysis  of  a  linseed  oil  siip- 
jKised  to  be  adulterated  would  be  made  according  to  the  scheme  given  be- 
fore (see  p.  84)  for  the  analysis  of  a  fatty  oil  containing  foreign  admixtures. 
A.  H.  Allen  gives  also  a  rather  elaborate  method,  which  be  states  is  better 
adapted  for  a  boiled  linseed  oil,  for  the  details  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Allen's  "Commercial  Organic  Analysis,"  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Part  ii.,  p.  155. 

4.  For  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta-percha. — The  adulterations  of 
caoutchouc  are  both  mineral,  or  inoi^anic,  and  oi^nic  in  character.  A 
careful  incineration  of  a  given  specimen  in  a  porcelain  crucible  will  leave 
any  mineral  admixture,  as  ash.  Oxide  of  zinc,  gypsum,  and  such  admixtures 
are  thus  recognized.  To  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur,  the  specimen  is 
burned  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  passed 
through  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  sulphurous  acid  re- 
tained is  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  then  determined  by  chloride 
of  barium  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  mass  contain  metallic  sulphide,  this  pro- 
cedure does  not  answer.  The  mass  must  be  deflagrated  in  a  crucible  with 
saltpetre  and  acid,  then  the  sulphur  determined  in  tlie  sulphate  of  potassium 
produced. 
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STATISTICS. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  take  up  the  essential  oils  in  detail.  The 
BtatisUcs  of  the  entire  class  will  be  given,  and  oaly  a  few  of  tbe  more 
important  substances  will  be  specially  mentioned. 

EaaenHal  OiU. — The  export  of  essential  oils  (bei^mot,  lemon,  etc)  from 
Sicily  and  Calabria  in  recent  years  bas  been : 

Elks.  Valae  in  lire  -  l).l»A- 

1896 664,191  8,081,870 

1896 514,067  7,579,424 

1897 782,092  9,719,188 

1698 667,298  9,016,088 

1899 797,146  10,722,446 

Pepperniint  oil  is  exported  from  Japan  in  tbree  forma:  as  dementhol- 
ized  oil,  as  mixed  oil  containing  about  forty  per  cent,  of  menthol,  and  as 
mentiiol  crystals.  The  statements  of  production,  therefore,  indude  all 
three  of  these  sonrcea. 

The  yield  and  stock  on  hand  of  Japanese  peppermint  oil  in  recent  yeais 
is  given  as  follows  by  Schimmel  <&  Co. 

1896 228,800  cattica  (298,664  lbs. 

1897 140,000      "      (187,250  " 

1898 100,000      '■      (188,750  " 

1899 102,000      "        188,426  " 
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The  American  production  of  peppermint  oil  for  1897  rose  to  261,000 
pounds.  The  production  tor  1898  continued  about  the  eame,  bat  in  1899 
It  fell  to  180,000  pounds. 

An  estimate  of  the  world's  production  of  pqipennint  oil  in  1899  was 
175,000  kUoB.,  of  which  America  furnished  90,000  kilos,  and  Japan  70,000 
kilos. 

The  exports  of  cinnamon  chips,  for  the  extraction  of  oil  of  cinnamon, 
from  Ceylon  for  the  last  five  years  nave  been : 

t895 e20,18e  pounds.    |    1898 1,414,166  pounds. 

18W 808,602      "  1889 1,829,127       " 

1897 1,067,051       "  | 

The  total  enmrts  of  chips  average  about  one-half  by  weight  of  the 
total  exports  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  bark.  The  world's  consumption  of  bark 
and  chips  together  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  in  round  nombers 
3,500,000  pounds  a  year. 

lie  exports  of  citronella  oil  from  Ceylon  (Colombo  and  Oalle)  have 
been  as  follows  for  the  past  five  years ; 

1895 1,163,366  pounds.    I    1898 1,866,617  pounds. 

1896 1,18-.!,141       "  1899 1,478,766       " 

1B97 1,182,867       "  | 

The  production  of  spirit  of  turpentine  in  the  United  States  amounts 
at  present  to  about  26,000,000  ^lons,  of  a  value  of  about  $8,600,000. 

The  exportations  of  turpentine  spirit  from  the  United  States  during 
tiie  last  five  yeara  were : 


The  British  importations  of  turpentine  during  the  same  years  have 
been: 

UK.  18M.  isn.  ISM.  ISM. 

Hundredweighl  .     608,688         498,791  602,790         678,087         495,808 

Valued  >t    .    .  £620,065       £490,881       £616,687       £6^,740       £809,906 

Qermany  and  Belgium  each  import  irom  a  quarter  to  a  third  as  much 
turpentine  spirit  as  the  United  Kingdom. 

Oamphor. — The  exportations  of  camphor  from  Japan  during  recent 
years  have  fallen  off  considerably.  They  were  for  1897, 1,662,000  pounds, 
and  for  1898,  1,448,000  pounds.  Considerable  additional  quantities  are 
exported  from  Formosa,  oestdee  the  Chinese  exportation,  for  which  no 
figures  are  attunable. 

The  quantities  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years 
have  been : 

iBse.  IBM.  mir.  lax.  um. 

Pounds  ....  1,600,789        946,629       1,469,601       S,01T,2S4       1,807,889 
Valued  Ht,    .   9284,968      (828,457        $SS2,74S        $865,662        (822,100 

Seeing. — The  exportations  of  rosin  (colophony  resin)  from  the  United 
Slates  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows : 
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The  English  importations  of  rosin  for  the  last  three  years  were :  for 
1897,  1,640,746  hundredweight,  valued  at  £407,771  ;  for  1898,  1,662,279 
hundredweight,  valued  at  £361,169  ;  for  1899,  1,708,630  hundredweight, 
valued  at  £399,556. 

The  importations  of  shellac  for  the  last  five  years  to  the  United  States 
have  been  as  follows ; 


The  English  importations  during  the  same  period  were : 


The  exportations  of  kauri  (dammar)  resin  from  New  Zealand  within 
recent  years  have  heen  as  follows : 


.  8,482  tona,  valued  at  £860,938 
.  7,619  "  "  "  820,590 
.  7,488  "  "  "  878,668 
.  8,888  "  "  "  487,066 
.  8,706  "  "  "  517,878 
.  8,817     "         "       "     610,776 


An  estimate  of  the  present  annual  production  of  caoutchouc  throughout 
the  world,  which  appeared  in  the  Honihly  BuBdm  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Rtpublica,  is  as  follows : 

Bradl  snd  Fern  (jietd  of  Peri  rubber) 46,000,000  pound*. 

Brazil  (yield  of  Cwri  rubber) 9,400,000      " 

Brazil  (yield  of  Hangabeira  rubber) 6,600,000 

Ouiana 600,000 

Bolivia 8,000,000 

RMt  of  South  America 4,000,000 

Total  for  South  America   .    .    .  68,600,000  pounds. 

Central  America  and  Mexico 6,000,000 

Java,  Borneo,  and  Malayan  IslaodB 2,000,000 

East  and  West  Africa 48,000,000 

Uadagauar  and  Mauritjut 1,000,000 

India  and  Burmali 800,000 

Ceylon 16,000 

Total  world's  production 125,816,000      " 

Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  40,000,000  pounds. 
Great  Britain  and  colonies  (Canada  excepted),  45,000,000,  and  the  couti- 
oent  of  Europe,  40,000,000  pounds. 

Ovitd'-percha. — The  entire  world's  production  of  gutta-percha  in  1890 
was  estimated  at  4,500,000  kilos.  This  amount  has  decreased  notably 
since  1890,  amounting  in  1896  to  only  2,600,000  kilos. 

The  United  States  importations  of  crude  caoutchouc  aod  gutta-percha 
for  tlie  last  five  years  have  been  : 

IM6.  ISM.  tm.  UM.  ISM 

Caoutchouc  (lbs.)   .    89,741,607  86,774,460  85,674,449  46,066,497  61,068,060 

Valued  at.   .    .   .918,868,121  $18,608,020  (17,467,976  136,880,010  $81,707,680 

Outta-percha  (Iba.)      1,826,794  8,843,864  1,117,666  688,477  618,989 

Taluedat.   .   .    .       $122,261  $178,618  $100,187  $159,881  $187,677 
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The  English  importationB  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  have  been 
for  the  same  period : 

laac  18M.  mn.  ism.  ism. 

CK>utchouc(cwt)  .         S41,553  4S1,I64  896,929  489,601  449,647 

Valued  at.    .    .    .   £8,760.178  £4,9»8,I8G  X4,6&3,416  ^,316,168  £5,925,648 

OutU-pemha  (cwt)          46,077  48,805  41,442  68,222  82,487 

Valued  at.    .    ,    .      £889,268  £401,490  £400,976  £878,274  £1,006,918 

The  German  importations  of  caoutchouc  and  gutla-percha  for  the  past 
two  yeare  have  been  : 


The  French  importations  for  the  same  period  were : 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  CANE-SUGAR   INDUSTRY. 


L  Raw  Materi^s. 


Althouoh  sucrose,  or  cane-sugar,  is  present  in  a  great  many  plants,  it 
is  usually  accompanied  by  relatively  large  quantities  of  other  carbohydrates, 
such  as  glucose,  starch,  etc.,  so  that  its  extraction  on  a  commercial  scale  is 
practically  impossible.  In  order  to  extract  the  cane-sugar  advantageously, 
glucose,  invert  sugar,  and  other  dissolved  solids  must  not  be  present  in 
amount  relatively  larae  as  compared  with  the  sucrose.  If  this  ratio  of 
sucrose  to  total  dissolved  solids,  called  the  "coefficient  of  purity,"  falls 
below  a  certain  percentage  (usually  put  at  sixty-five),  the  plant-juice  can- 
not be  economically  worted  for  the  extraction  of  crystallized  cane-sugar. 
At  the  present  time  the  sucrose  is  extracted  from  four  different  sources,  and 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  commercial  scale  from  two  only. 

1,  The  Suqar-cane. — The  sugar-cane  belongs  to  the  &mily  of  grasses, 
growing,  however,  to  an  exceptionally  large  size.  The  plant  is  known 
as  Saccharum  offidnarum,  and  the  best  known  varieties  are  called  by  such 
names  as  Bourbon  cane,  Otaheite  purple  cane,  ribbon  cane,  crystalline  cane, 
and  Java  cane.  It  has  a  wide  range,  succeeding  in  almost  all  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries,  and  requires  a  warm,  moist  climate,  developing  most 
luxuriantly  on  islands  and  sea-coasts  in  tibe  tropics.  It  is  the  richest  in 
sugar  of  sJl  the  plants  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Under  ordinary  favor- 
able conditions  it  yields  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  juice,  which  contains 
eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  cane-sugar.  The  following 
analyses  of  sugar-canes  Irom  several  sources  illustrate  ite  composition : 


(PeiigS.) 

lDupuy.7 

(leery.) 

(POP^ 

^£sr 

"•ssr 

SucroM.  . 

GIUCOM      . 

Celluloee  . 
Salts.   .  . 

72.1 
,     18.0 

72.0 
17.8 

«.8 
0.4 

69.0 
20.0 

10.0 
0.7  to  1.2 

72.22 
17.80 
0.2S 
B.80 
0.40 

72.16 
16.00 
2.S0 
0.20 
0.85 

72.13 
18.10 
0.25 
9.10 
0.42 

100.00 

100.00 

99.7  to  100.2 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  most  successful  cnltivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is  at  present  carried 
on  in  Cubs  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  although  lately  produced  in 
almost  all  tropical  countries, 

2.  SuQAR-BBET. — The  sugar-beet  is  a  source  of  sucrose  that,  while 
first  mentioned  as  long  i^  as  1747,  when  Mai^graf  called  the  attention 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sdenoes  to  its  importance  as  a  sugar-yielding 
material,  has  only  in  the  last  itsv  decades  advanced  to  great  importance  and 
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taken  position  as  a  successful  rival  of  the  sugaiwsne  io  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  greatly  improved  by  careful  selection  and  cnltivatioa, 
and  itB  richuess  in  sugar  notably  increased.  Mai^graf  could  only  extract 
6.2  per  cent  of  sugar  from  the  white  and  4.5  per  cent  from  the  red  beet ; 
it  has  now  been  broi^ht  to  an  aven^  of  eleven  per  cent.,  and  ui  excep- 
tional cases  haa  been  found  to  contain  sixteen  per  cent  Some  six  varieties 
are  now  cultivated  in  Germany,  where  the  beet-siigar  industry  has  reached 
its  highest  development :  the  white  Silesian,  the  Quedlinbui^,  the  Siberian, 
the  French,  liie  Imperial,  and  the  Electoral.  (The  beet  is  relatively  much 
more  complex  in  its  chenucal  composition  than  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  contains  a  number  of  oi^anic  impurities  not  present  in  the 
juioe  of  the  cane,  notably  of  Hie  class  of  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid  sub- 
Btanoes.     On  the  other  band,  gluooee,  or  invert  sugar,  which  is  frequently 

S resent  in  the  cane,  is  practically  absent  in  the  juice  of  fresh  beets.)  The 
etwled  composition  of  the  sugar-beet  is  seen  irom  the  accompanying 
Acheme  of  Scheibler.*  At  the  same  time  the  three  accompanying  analy^ 
by  R.  Hofmann  gives  the  compoution  of  three  types  of  beets :  those  poor  in 
sugar,  tiiose  of  medium  richness,  and  those  contammg  the  laigest  percentage. 


Flnttrp*. 

Second  tTpe- 

TUritrpe. 

89-20 
100 
1.00 
4.18 
1.01 
0.6S 

88.20 
9.42 
1.64 
8.84 
1.60 
0.90 

76.20 
15.00 
2.20 
4.28 
2.07 
1.80 

NiU^noutOfl 
compouDda 

t  iMoIuble  (oel)uIoM) 

loaoo 

100  00 

100.00 

3.  SoBGHUH  Plant. — The  soivhum  plant  (Sorghum  taedusratum  and 
other  species)  has  been  known  ana  valued  in  China  for  aeee,  and  small 
quantities  have  been  cultivated  in  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  the 
synip  for  a  number  of  years  past  It  is  only  of  recent  years,  however, 
uiat  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  as  a  source  of  crystallized  sugar,  chirfy 
by  the  experiments  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  its 
^rstematio  cultivation  has  been  attempted  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  composition  and  saccharine  strength  of  the  juice  seems  to  be 
quite  variable,  and  dependent  upon  conditions  of  cultivation  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with  either  the  sugar-beet  or  the  sugar-cane. 
Thus,  in  1883  the  mean  per  cent,  of  sucrose  in  the  sorghum  juice,  analyzed 
by  the  chemists  of  the  department,  was  8.65,  in  1884  the  mean  was  14.70 
per  cent,  in  1885  it  was  9.23,  and  in  1886  it  was  8.60  per  cent  The 
sorghum  plant  grows  easily  over  a  very  wide  range  of  climate,  and  if  its 
cultivation  can  he  established  definitely  upon  correct  principles,  it  majr  prove 
to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  world's  sugar-producii^  matenab. 

4,  The  Sugar-maple. — ^The  sap  of  Aoer  aaocharinum  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  Acer  is  a  source  of  sugar  and  syrup  more  esteemed 
for  confectionery  and  table  use  than  because  of  its  commercial  importance. 
The  sugar  is  never  refined,  and  only  comes  into  use  as  a  raw,  small-^Tained 

*  Bericht  Qbw  Batwick  Ohem.  lad.,  von  HoflnuiD,  1877,  8te  Heft,  p.  187. 
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sugar  of  peculiar  and  cbaracteristic  flavor;  the  syrup  is  a  thin,  sweet 
syrup  of  ttie  same  characteristic  maple  flavor,  difiering  considerably,  too,  in 
its  composition  from  t>oth  cane-  and  beet-sugar  syrups.  The  freshly-collected 
sap  contains  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  sucrose,  with  traces  of  glucose. 

We  may  now  compare  the  chemical  composition  of  the  freshly-expressed 
juice  from  the  three  sources  of  sugar  manuracture  above  described,  and  note 
those  differences  which  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  successful  ex- 
traction and  crystallimtion  of  the  cane-sugar. 

The  composition  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  table.  The  first  four  analyses  are  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  and  were  made  in  connection  with  ite  experimental  work,  and  the 
last  six  irom  experimental  cultivation  of  certain  varieties  of  cane  in  Cuba 
on  the  Soledad  estate  of  Mr.  E.  Atkins. 


LOiriBIAHA. 

Cob*. 

ISBl. 

vm 

1886. 

1887. 

CiTMall[De 

RedrlbboD 

Black  JkTa    1 

Wins"?: 
S=::::: 

puHty 

1.06« 

aw 

0.M 

low 

16.20 
O-M 

O.WT 

is.sa 

11.8"  B 

a. 

12.5°  a 

907 

112=8 
20.2 

Non- 
9U 

12.1°  B. 

o!n 

Non- 
01.1 

if 

Non." 
'oX- 

»e.8 

ii.e'B. 

1 

9M 

The  average  composition  of  the  fresh  beet  juice  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing analyses,  tne  meuiod  of  obtaining  the  juice  being  also  indicated.  The 
first  four  are  from  "  Stammer's  Lehrbuch,'  and  represent  each  the  averse 
of  a  German  beet^^ugar  factory  for  the  season  ;  the  fifth  is  irom  beets  culU- 
vated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture ;  the  sixth  the 
average  of  a  week's  work  at  Alvarado,  California,  in  1888,  and  the  last 
from  a  beet  grown  at  Graud  Island,  Nebraska,  and  analyzed  at  tlie  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


s?ss 

oie. 

^It 

IDB. 

gJ'P 

Wuhlne- 

™ 

TobU  Klid*  (a^ree 
Brii.)    ..... 

Beduoing  lugar   .    . 
Non-«ugftr    .... 
CoetBcieot  of  purity 

I6.2T 
1S02 

'8.26 
80.03 

17.20 
14.68 

*  2.67 
86.14 

14.99 
11.08 

■  8.01 
79.02 

IB.77 
14.64 

'4'.18 
77.00 

11.78 
7.«1 
0.89 
8.78 

64.60 

17.20 
I4B0 

ii 

86.5 

28.70 
21.41 
0.188 
a.!62 
M.S 

The  composition  of  the  sorghum  juice  of  different  seasons,  as  cultivated 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  shown  in  the  followii^ 
table: 

*  Many  beeta  ^wn  near  Alvarado  in  the  &U  of  1868  polarized  twenty  p«T  aent,  and 
the  avera^  ooefflcient  of  purity  fur  the  season  wa*  estimated  to  be  from  eighty-flve  to 
eighty-seven  per  cent. 

t  Individoal  beets  i 
a  cowScieDt  of  purity  of  uinety-tbree  per  <x 
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1«S3. 

ISM. 

\m. 

1886. 

-          1 

FottScoll, 

HloGianda. 

13.69 

8,66 
4.08 

0.86 
«a.65 

U.70 
1.27 

8.78 
74.48 

16-07 
9.^3 
8,04 

2.80 
61.2S 

i7.oe 

B..W 
4.26 
8.24 

68.15 

16.14 
9.64 
S,40 
8  20 

69.11 

14.02 
6.98 
8,24 
1.80 

64.06 

Glucose 

Non-Bugw 

Coefflclent  of  purity 

Analyses  of  fresh  maple-sap  made  at  Lunenburg,  Vermont,  by  one  of 
the  diemiats  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  shows 
that  it  contains  an  average  of  3.50  per  cent  of  sucrose,  traces  only  of  glu- 
cose, about  .01  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  and  has  a  mean  coefficient  of  purity 
of  95. 

n.  Processes  of  Treatment. 

1.  Production  of  Scgab  from  the  Sugar-cane. — As  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  tropical  countries,  parts 
of  which  are  dependent  upon  totally  unskilled  labor,  there  is  very  great 
diversity  in  the  development  which  the  industry  has  reached.  In  some 
countries  the  work  is  still  done  by  hand  or  with  the  simplest  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, with  corresponding  small  yield  of  inferior  products,  while,  in 
others,  as  in  Louisiana,  Demerara,  Cuba  and  other  'West  Indian  islands, 
there  are  many  sugar  plantations  equipped  with  the  verv  latest  and  best  of 
sugar-making  madiinery,  and  producing  direct  from  tJie  juice  raw  sugars 
that  are  almost  equal  to  the  refined  product.  In  general,  however,  the 
sugars  produced  on  the  plantation  are  not  in  a  sufficiently  pure  condition  for 
consumption  and  are  termed  "  raw  sugars,"  having  therefore  to  undergo  a 
process  of  refining,  by  which  the  impurities  are  eliminated  and  the  sucrose 
obtained  in  a  pure,  well-crystallized  state.  Vie  shall  note  first  the  method 
of  producing  raw  sugar,  and  afterwards  the  methods  of  refining  the  same  at 
present  in  use. 

The  canes  must  be  cut  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  must  be 
promptly  used  to  prevent  ths  fermentation  of  the  albuminoid  constituents 
and  other  non-sugar  of  the  cane,  which  in  turn  rapidly  change  sucrose  into 
invert  sugar  and  lessens  the  possible  yield  of  crystallizable  sugar.  At  least 
this  immediate  use  of  the  cut  cane  is  necessary  in  Cuba,  Demerara,  and  dis- 
tinctly tropical  countries,  where  the  juices  must  be  expressed  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  cutting  to  prevent  an  excessive  inversion  taking  place. 
In  Louisiana,  the  experiments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
shown  •  that  sound  canes  can  be  kept  storea  under  cover  for  two  or  three 
months  without  appreciable  diminution  in  the  sucrose  per  cent  or  loss  in 
the  coefficient  of  purity. 

The  expression  of  the  juice  has  been,  and  in  most  cases  still  continues 
to.  be,  effected  by  the  process  of  crushing  the  canes  between  heavy  rolls, 
which  may  vary  from  the  crude  stone  or  iron  rolls,  driven  by  water  or 
horse-power,  to  the  perfected  sugar-mills  now  in  use,  in  which  enormous, 
hollow,  steam-heated  rolls,  driven  by  steam,  are  used  to  do  the  same  work.  - 
Large,  slow-moving  rolls  have  been  found  in  practice  to  yield  better  results 
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than  smaller,  lapid-moving  roHs.  While  four,  five,  and  even  nine-roll 
milU  have  been  congtructea,  ^e  mill  in  general  use  is  a  three-roll  mill,  an 
example  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  canes  paae  by  the  carrier,  down 
the  ahde,  through  the  rolls,  and  Uie  "  bagaaae"  (exhausted  canes)  emereing 
below  is  carried  away  for  fiiel  purposes,  T«iile  the  juice  as  expressed  collecta 
in  a  receptacle  and  is  run  to  the  evaporators. 

While  the  analyses  of  sugarwanes,  given  on  a  previous  page,  show  that 
tiie  cane  contains  ninety  per  cent,  of  juice,  the  percentage  of  extraction  of 

J"  nice  by  this  roller-crushing  process  on  the  beat-managed  Cuban  estates 
oes  not  exceed  seventy  or  seventy-one,  and  generally  ranges  from  sixty 
to  aixty-five,  per  cent.  This  imperfect  liberation  of  uie  cane  juice  by  the 
cruBhing  process  has  led  to  experiments  in  other  directions.  One  result  has 
been  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  second  or  supplementary  crushing  of 
the  ame  in  a  two-roU  mill  following  the  use  of  the  three-roll  mill  before 


i; 


described.  These  second  rolls  are  heavier,  and  the  pressure  is  greater  than 
in  tlie  first  crushing.  The  total  percenti^  of  juice,  and  consequently  of 
su^r  extracted  from  the  cane,  is  raised,  although  the  juice  from  the  second 
and  heavier  pressure  is  less  rich  in  sucrose  than  the  first  juice,  which  came 
from  the  softer  pulp  of  the  cane. 

It  has  also  been  sought  to  increase  the  yield  of  saccharine  juice  by  sub- 
mitting the  cane  to  the  action  of  hot  water  or  steam  at  an  intermediate  sti^ 
between  the  two  crushings.  It  is  stated  that  a  "  maceration"  process  of  this 
kind,  known  as  Diichaasing's,  has  been  in  quite  successful  use  in  Guadeloupe, 
raising  the  yield  of  sugar  from  9.40  per  cent,  on  the  cane  to  11.04  percent. 

An  the  processes  nltherto  described  for  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
cane  have  depended  for  success  upon  the  rupture  of  the  juice-containing 
cells.  "  Diifusion,"  which  has  been  so  euocessful  in  the  extraction  of  the 
Juice  of  the  sugar-beet,  differs  from  them  essentially  tu  dispensing  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  cells,  and  in  substituting  therefor  a  displacement  by 
osmosis  or  aimision  of  the  saccharine  juice  by  pure  water.  As  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  method  follows  when  speaking  later  of  the  treatment  of  me 
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sugar-beet,  we  will  at  this  stage  speak  only  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vant^es  of  its  applicatioa  to  the  sugar-cane  work.  It  has  not  met  at  all 
with  general  ftvor  from  sugar-cane  pknters.  Difficulties  were  met  with  in 
cutting  the  chips  nc€ded  for  the  dimision-oeUs.  The  sugar-cane  differs  so 
radically  in  its  structure  from  the  sugar-beet  that  totally  different  forms  of 
slicing  apparatus  had  to  be  used.  The  cane-chips  tended  to  pack  in  the  cells, 
and  so  impeded  the  circulation  of  the  warm  water.  When  this  took  place, 
fermentation  and  inversion  of  the  sucrose  rapidly  followed.  The  cane-chips, 
after  exhaustion,  do  not  make  as  good  a  fuel  as  the  bagasse  of  the  cane-mill. 
The  first  of  these  difficulties  has  been  overcome  both  in  the  use  of  diffusion 
apparatus  in  Guadeloupe  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  its  experiments  on  diffusion,  as  applied  to  the  sugar-cane  made  at 
Fort  Soott,  Kansas,  in  1886.  The  second  difficulty  has  in  part  been  over- 
come by  using  hotter  diffusion  water  (at  90°  C),  and  working  more  rapidly 
with  a  sufficient  pressure.  But  it  is  more  effectually  prevented  by  the  use, 
in  the  diffusion-cells,  of  either  carbonate  of  lime,  as  proposed  and  patented 
by  Professor  M.  Swenson,  or  of  dry-slacked  lime,  as  proposed  by  Professor 
H,  W.  Wiley,  the  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  these, 
the  latter  seems  to  meet  with  more  general  approval  of  those  who  have  tried 
diffusion  with  either  the  sugar-cane  or  the  sorghum-cane.  In  answer  to 
the  third  difficulty,  it  ia  remarked  that  the  bagasse  bums  better  largely  be- 
cause of  the  notable  quantity  of  sugar  left  in  it,  and  that  when  the  diffusion- 
chips  are  dried  they  will  burn  fairly.  They  can  also  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage for  paper  stock  and  for  manure,  as  they  still  contain  most  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  cane.  On  the  other  hand,  if  successfully 
carried  out,  it  undoubtedly  effects  a  more  complete  extraction  of  the  sugar 
than  any  other  process.  At  Monrepos,  Guadeloupe,  with  Bouscaren's  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  six  diffusors,  juice  having  a  density  nearly  equal  to 
tliat  of  the  natural  juice  is  obtained,  one  and  a  half  hours  being  suifici^it 
for  extracting  the  sugar.  The  yield  of  white  sugar  amounts  to  twelve  and  a 
half  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane.*  At  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
the  chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agrtculture,t  in  their  experiments  with 
diffusion  as  applied  to  sugar-canes,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  yield  tlie  bluest 
ever  got  from  sugar-cane.  The  mean  loss  of  sugar  in  the  chips  at  Fort 
Scott  was  .38  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  was  9.56.  The 
percentage  of  extraction  was,  therefore,  ninety-six  per  cent,  or,  reckoned  on 
the  weight  of  cane,  86.4  per  cent,  of  a  possible  ninety,  which,  if  compared 
with  the  best  figiires  obtained  in  mill-crushing,  shows  a  decided  advantage 
for  diffusion. 

The  treatment  of  the  expressed  juice  is  next  to  be  noted.  This  has  also 
undergone  considerable  improvement  in  recent  years,  although  on  small 
isolated  sugar  plantations  tlie  primitive  and  wasteful  methods  of  the  "cop- 
per-wall," or  open-pan,  boiling  are  still  in  use.  The  general  outlines  of  the 
treatment  of  the  juice  which  is  folkuved  in  the  main,  if  not  always  in  detail, 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  scheme. 

The  iuice  of  the  su^r-cane  must  be  properly  "  defecated,"  or  treated 
with  milk  of  lime,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  organic  acids  of  the  juice,  and 
so  prevent  their  starting  a  fermentation  and  consequent  inversion  of  the 
sucrose  when  the  juice  is  heated.  This  has  the  effect,  as  soon  as  the  juice 
is  heated,  of  bringing  to  the  surface  a  tliick  scum  of  lime  salts,  holding 

•  Spon'g  Encyclopedia,  p.  1881.  f  Bulletin  No.  H,  p.  63. 
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meehaniciiUy  entan^ed  much  of  die  albuminoidB  and  Buspended  particles  of 
fibre  of  the  juice.  This  is  known  as  the  "blanket-scum,''  This  is  removed 
by  skimming,  and  the  boiling  continued,  when  additional  greenish  scum 
forms,  which  is  similarly  removed.  When  the  scum  ceases  to  form,  the 
steam  is  shut  ofiT  and  tlie  sediment  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clarified  juic« 
gradually  drawn  off.  The  amo'mt  of  lime  to  be  added  in  the  case  of  cane 
juice  is  usually  .2  to  .3  per  cent,  or  about  four  ounces  of  quicklime  to  the 
gallon  of  juice,  but  is  always  carefully  controlled,  so  that  tiie  acids  of  the 
juice  are  not  entirely  neutralized  and  «  feint  acid  reaction  still  remains. 
Should  the  lime  be  in  excess,  the  glucose  almost  always  present  in  the  cane 
juice  ia  rapidly  acted  upon  and  decomposed,  yieldmg  dark-colored  products. 
An  excess  of  lime  is  always  corrected  before  further  treatment  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  or  phosphoric  acids.  In  the  older  process  of 
open-pan  boiling,  this  defecating  and  clarifying  takes  place  in  tne  first  of 
five  connected  kettles  or  pans,  walled  in  and  heated  by  the  same  fire,  and 
known  technically  as  the  "  copper-wall."  From  this  first  pan  the  juice,  after 
the  removal  of  tiie  blanket-scum,  goes  to  the  second,  in  which  it  receives 
more  heat  After  it  is  thoroughly  clarified  and  both  scum  and  sediment 
removed,  the  juice  goes  to  the  thira  and  fourth  pans  successively,  in  which 
it  is  concentrated  to  30°  B.,  and  then  goes  to  the  fifth,  or  "  strike-pan,"  to 
be  brought  to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  may  still  require  some  treatment 
here,  as  it  first  becomes  thick.  If  "  sticky"  or  sour,  some  buckets  of  lime- 
water  are  let  in,  or  if  too  dark-colored,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
clear  it.  When  the  "  maase-cuite,"  or  tliiek  mass,  full  of  separating  crys- 
tals, has  been  sufficiently  heated,  it  is  "  struck  out"  into  large,  shallow,  crys- 
tallizing vessels  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  so  complete  the  crystallization. 
The  older  open-pan  sugars  are  generally  "cured,  or  freed  from  syrup, 
simply  by  droning  in  vessels  with  perforated  bottoms,  or,  in  a  limited 
nmnber  of  cases,  by  the  process  of  "claying,"  or  covering  the  sugar  in 
cones  with  a  batter  of  clay  and  water,  through  which  water  percolates, 
slowly  displacing  the  darker  syrup.  The  first  method  gives  the  common 
"  muscovado"  sugar,  a  moist,  brown  sugar,  which  goes  from  the  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  refining ;  the  second  method  gives  a 
lighter-colored  but  soft-grained  sugar,  whioh  similarly  must  be  refined  for 
use.  This  older  and  cruder  method  has  given  place  most  generally  now  to 
improved  methods,  whereby  the  yield  is  notably  increased  and  grades  of 
raw  sugars  are  produced  that  are  much  purer  and  finer  in  appearance.  The 
chief  improvements  consist  m  the  use  of  vacuum-pans  for  concentration  of 
the  juice  and  oentriftigals  for  curing  the  crystallized  sugar.  At  the  same 
time  other  minor  improvements  contribute  no  little  to  the  better  results. 
The  juice,  unless  it  has  been  gotten  by  diffiision,  is  generally  run  through  a 
strmner  into  the  clarifier.  In  addition  to  very  carend  and  exact  measuring 
of  the  amount  of  "  temper-Ume"  needed,  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphites  are 
often  nsed  now  to  bleach  the  juice.  In  case  sulphurous  acia  is  used, 
more  lime  is  needed  for  tempering.  The  thin  clarified  juice  is  then  filtered 
through  bone-black  filters  Defor«>  it  goes  to  the  vacuum-pan.  This  filtra- 
tion removes  the  vegetable  coloring  matters  as  well  as  the  finely  suspended 
impurities  that  remain. 

The  use  of  powdered  lignite  as  a  means  of  clarifying  and  improving  the 
raw-sugar  joioee,  first  introduced  by  Kleeman,  has  been  tried  in  recent  years, 
and,  it  ia  claimed,  with  success  and  profit  It  is  added  after  the  juice  has 
been  limed  and  defecated,  and  the  juice,  together  with  the  accumulated 
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skimmings  and  bottoms  and  the  lienite,  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  im- 
mediately filter-pressed.  A  clear,  oright  juice  is  thus  obtained,  which  needs 
no  sulphuring  or  bone-black  filtration,  but  can  be  at  once  concentrated,  and 


the  preB9-cakes,  after  washing,  make  excellent  fertilizer  material.  Lignite 
filtration  has  also  been  tried  in  the  clarifying  of  molasses,  but  with  little 
success  as  far  as  cane-sugar  molasses  is  concerned. 
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The  most  important  improvemeot  in  the  preparing  of  a  hettei^^:rade 
Bogar,  however,  coDsists  in  the  use  of  the  vacuum-pan,  hy  means  of  which 
the  oonoentra^on  can  be  effected  with  the  least  heating,  and  hence  least 
discoloring  of  the  sugar-containing  jutce.  The  vacuum-pan,  invented  in 
1813  in  England  by  Howard,  allows  of  the  concentration,  or  "boiling  to 
grain,"  being  effected  at  temperatures  varying  from  130'  to  170°  or  180°  F., 
instead  of  the  240°  or  250°  F,  reached  in  the  open-pan.  They  are  of  vary- 
ing forms,  but  consist  essentially  of  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  dome-shaped 
copper  or  iron  vessel,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig,  39.  The  contents  of  this 
vessel  are  heated  by  the  steam-coils  shown  in  the  cut,  and  the  vacuum  is 
maintained  by  the  connection  with  an  injector  air-pump,  as  shown.  The 
vacuum-pan  is  connected  first  with  an  overflow  vessel,  or  "  save-all,"  to 


collect  saccharine  juice  thrown  over,  and  thence  with  the  exhaust-pump. 
Through  suitable  openings  in  the  side  of  the  pan  the  interior  can  he  illu- 
minate and  the  operations  watched ;  samples  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  fud 
of  the  "  proof-stick"  for  examination,  and  fresh  juice  can  be  admitted  when 
the  grain  is  to  be  built  up. 

In  oonceutrating  the  raw  juice,  considerable  ose  is  made  of  what  are 
called  "  triple  effect"  vacuum-pans,  a  series  of  three  connected  pans,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  thin  juice  boib  under  a  slightly-reduced  pressure  and,  of 
couTBe,  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  in  the  air ;  the  vapor  from  the 
boiling  iuice  here  passes  into  the  steam-drum  of  tiie  second  pan,  and 
readily  Doils  the  liquor  here,  which,  though  denser,  is  under  a  greater 
vacuum,  and  similarly  the  vapor  from  this  liqaor  boils  the  most  oonoen- 
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trated  juice  in  the  third  pan,  in  which,  V  t*)^  ^^^  '^^  ^^e  condensing-pump, 
a  very  perfect  vacuum  ia  maintained.  Thus  lai^  quantities  of  juioe  are 
evaporated  with  great  economy  of  fuel.  "  Double  effects"  are  also  used  in 
the  same  way.  These  triple  effects  have  been  much  improved  in  the  last 
few  years  by  the  modifications  introduced  by  Yaryan  and  Lillie,  both  of 
whom  adopt  the  plan  of  sending  the  sugar  juice  to  be  concentrated  through 
the  series  of  coils  while  Uie  steain  circulates  around  those  tubes.  A  general 
view  of  a  Yarj'an  quadruple  effect  is  given  in  Fig,  40,  in  which  the  com- 
pact arrangement  of  the  evaporators  is  well  shown,  while  the  action  of 
the  Yaryan  apparatus  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  41,  giving  a  simplified 
section  through  one  of  the  pans  and 

"catch-alls."  The  heating-tubes, sur-  Pio.  4i. 

rounded  by  steam,  are  divided  into 
units  or  sections,  consisting  of  five 
tubes  coupled  at  the  ends  so  as  to 
form  one  passi^.  Of  such  sections 
there  may  be  any  number.  The 
liquor  enters  the  first  tube  of  the  coil 
in  a  small  but  continuous  stream,  and 
immediately  begins  to  boil  violently. 
It  is  thus  formed  into  a  mass  of 
foam,  which  contains,  as  it  rushes 
along  ibe  heated  tubes,  a  constantly- 
increasing  portion  of  steam.  The 
mixture  is  thus  propelled  forward  at 
a  high  velocity,  and  finally  escapes  into  an  end  chamber  known  as  a  "  sep- 
arator," which  is  provided  with  baffle-plates. 

The  "  masse-cuite"  having  been  brought  to  sufficient  thickness,  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  contents  of  tlie  pan  are  "  struck  off."  If  half  the  contents 
of  the  pan  are  discharged  and  fresh  syrup  then  admitted  to  be  concentrated, 
the  crystals  obtained  at  first  grow  by  the  deposit  from  the  new  portion  of 
syrup.  This  process  of  admitting  successive  portions  of  fresh  syrup  after 
tJie  "grain"  has  once  formed  ia  iised  in  the  development  o{  large  crystals. 
It  must  be  used  with  iudgraent  though,  or  the  new  syrup  starts  a  new  set 
of  minute  cry,<rtals,  making  what  is  called  "  felse  grain."  The  large  yellow 
Demerara  crystals  are  given  the  tiglit  yellow  bloom  by  admitting  sulphuric 
acid  in  small  amount  after  the  grain  is  complete  and  just  before  the  "  strike." 
It  destroys  the  gray-green  color  of  the  raw-sugar  crystals  and  gives  instead 
a  pale  straw  color. 

After  the  "  masse-cuite"  has  left  the  pan,  the  crystallization,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  lai^  crystals,  ia  completed  ^  cooling,  and  the  sugar  must 
then  be  "  cured,"  This  is  now  generally  effected  in  centrifugals  or  rotary 
perforated  drums.  A  form  in  common  use  for  sugar-work  is  shown  in  Fig. 
42.  Over  each  centrifugal  is  a  discharge-pipe  from  the  coolers ;  the  brown 
or  yellow  magma  is  let  in,  the  inner  drum  is  started  revolving,  and  the 
mass  heaping  against  the  perforated  sides  becomes  rapidly  lighter  in  color 
as  well  as  more  compact ;  the  syrup  flies  off,  and  from  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  drums  runs  off  Delow  into  the  proper  receptacle.  The 
centrifugal  is  emptied  through  the  bottom  of  the  drums  by  raising  the  cen- 
tral spindle  and  with  it  the  detachable  plates  around  it,  so  that  a  circular 
opening  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  apparatus. 

A  serious  loss  of  sugar  in  the  usual  method  of  working  is  in  tlie  scums, 
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which  are  frequently  thrown  away.  Professor  Wiley,  the  chemist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  shown  *  that  in  working  a  crop  of  9063 
tons  of  cane  the  loss  of  sugar  in  the  scums,  if  thrown  away,  would  have 

amounted  to  120,316 
Fio-  42.  pounds,  of  which  94,- 

645  pounds  would 
have  gone  in  the 
blanket-scums,  and 
25,771  pounds  in  the 
subsequent  scums.  To 
save  this  sugar,  the 
ecums  are  steamed  and 
then  pressed  and 
washed  in  a  filter- 
(  press  (see  p.  144), 
whereby,  practically, 
the  whole  of  the  sugar 
can  be  recovered.  The 
scums  are  generally 
filter-pressed  now  in 
the  best  Cuban  and 
Louisiana  sugar- 
houses,  although  '  a 
cruder  method  of 
pressing  them  in  ht^ 
IS  used  on  some  plan- 
tations. The  applica- 
tion to  cane  juice  of 
the  method  so  gener- 
ally i'ol lowed  in  the- 
case  of  beet-sugar  of 
adding  an  excess  of 
lime,  which,  after  the 
the  first  boiling  up,  is 
removed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  carbonatation 
or  saturating  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  has 
generally  been  consid- 
ered to  be  impossible, 
because,  as  was  stated 
before,  an  excess  of 
lime  acts  injuriously 
upon  any  glucose  present  and  darkens  the  juice.  But  if  the  juice  is  from 
sound  canes  in  which  the  glucose  percentage  is  not  lar^,  the  advantages  of 
the  carbonatation  process  may  exceed  the  injurious  effects.  This  seems  to 
have  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  in  the  fell  of  1886.t  The  ^ield  of  sugar  in  the  ex- 
periments in  which  both  diffusion  and  carbonatation  were  followed  was,  as 
mentioned   before,  huger  than  had  ever  been   gotten  from   sugar-canes. 

•Bulletin  of  Depuimentof  Agriculture,  No.  G,  p.  59.    f  I^'d.,  No.  U,  pp.  62  ud  C8. 
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FrofesBor  Wiley  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  process  as  follows :  "  The 
process  of  carbonatation  tends  to  increase  the  yield  of  sugar  in  three  ways : 
(1)  It  diminishes  the  amount  of  glucose.  This  diminution  is  small  when 
the  cold  carbonatation,  as  practised  at  Fort  Scott,  is  used ;  yet  to  at  least 
one  and  a  half  its  extent  it  increases  the  yield  of  crystallizra  sugar.  (2) 
By  the  careful  use  of  tlie  process  of  carbonatation  there  is  scarcely  any  loss 
of  sugar.  The  only  pUce  where  there  can  be  any  loss  at  all  is  in  the  press- 
cakes,  and  when  the  desucration  of  these  is  properly  attended  to  the  total  loss 
is  trifling.  The  wasteful  process  of  skimming  is  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
increased  yield  is  due  to  no  mean  extent  to  this  truly  economical  proceeding, 
(3)  In  addition  to  the  two  causes  of  increase  already  noted  ana  which  are 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  large  rendement  obtained,  must  be  mentioned 
a  third,  the  action  of  the  excess  of  lime  and  ite  precipitation  by  carbonic 
acid  on  the  substances  in  the  juice  which  are  truly  melassigenio.  Fully 
half  of  the  total  increase  which  the  experiments  have  demonstrated  is  due 
to  this  cause.  It  is  true,  the  coefficient  of  purity  of  the  juice  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  affected  by  the  process,  but  it  is  evidence  that  the  treatment 
to  which  the  juice  is  subjected  increases  in  a  marked  degree  the  ability  of 
the  sugar  to  crystallize.  This  iact  is  most  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
results  obtained.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  proportion 
of  6ret  sugars  to  all  others  is  lately  increased  by  this  method.  This  is  a 
fact  which  may  prove  of  considerable  economic  importance." 

It  only  remains  to  notice  in  connection  with  raw  sugars  two  forms  of 
apparatus  for  concentrating  raw-sugar  juice  which  have  had  considerable  use 


in  the  tropics.     The  first  of  these  is  tlie  "  Wetzel  pan,"  an  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  43.     As  seen,  it  consists  of  a  pan  containing  the  liquor,  in  which  dip 

Eipes  heated  by  steam  passing  tlirough  them ;  while  the  cylinder,  formed 
y  these  pipes,  is  caused  to  revolve  by  power  applied  from  tlie  end  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  The  large  heating  surface  enables  steam  at  very  low  pressure 
to  be  used,  exhaust  steam  from  tlie  cane-mill  engine  being  sometimes  used 
for  the  purpose.  Such  pans  are  used  on  some  plantations,  in  the  absence 
of  a  vacuum-pan,  to  finish  the  concentration  b^un  in  the  battery  or  coppei^ 
wall.  The  liquor  is  brought  to  them  at  a  density  of  26°  to  27°  B.  The 
other  form  of  apparatus  referred  to  is  the  "  Fryer  Concretor,"  in  which  no 
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attempt  is  made  to  produoe  a  crystalline  article,  but  only  to  evaporate  thfl 
liquor  to  such  a  point  that  when  cold  it  will  assume  a  solid  rconcrete)  state. 
The  mass  is  removed  as  &&t  as  formed,  and  heiiu;  plastic  while  warm  it  can 
be  cast  into  blocks  of  any  convenient  shape  ana  size,  hardening  as  it  cools. 
In  thia  state  it  can  be  shipped  in  bags  or  matting,  suffering  neither  deli- 
qaescence  nor  drainage.  The  "  concretor"  consists  of  a  senes  of  shallow 
trays  placed  end  to  end  and  divided  transversely  by  ribs  running  almost 
from  side  to  side.  At  one  end  of  these  trays  is  a  furnace,  the  flue  of  which 
runs  beneath  them,  and  at  the  other  end  a  boiler  and  an  air-heater,  which 
utilize  the  waste  heat  from  the  flue,  employing  it  both  to  generate  steam  and 
to  heat  air  for  tlie  revolving  cylinder.  The  clarified  juice  flows  first  upon 
the  tray  nearest  tlie  furnace,  and  tlien  flows  down  the  incline  towards  the 
air-heater,  meandering  from  side  to  side.  While  flowing  thus  it  is  kept 
rapidly  boiling  by  means  of  the  heat  from  the  furnace,  and  its  density  is 
raised  from  about  10°  B.  to  30°  B.  From  the  trays  it  goes  into  a  hollow 
revolving  cylinder  full  of  scroll-shaped  iron  plates,  over  both  sides  of  which 
the  thickened  syrup  flows  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  and  thus  exposes  a  very 
large  surface  to  the  action  of  hot  air  which  is  drawn  through  by  a  pan. 
In  this  cylinder  the  syrup  remains  for  about  t^renty  minutes  and  tlien  flows 
from  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  91°  to  94°  C,  and  of  such  consistency 
that  it  sets  quite  hard  on  cooling. 

Eaw  sugars  are  often  gotten  now  of  sufficient  purity  to  allow  of  their 
immediate  use  without  further  treatment.  Such  is  not  tlie  usual  rule,  bow- 
ever,  but  they  have  to  midei^  a  purifying  or  refining  in  order  to  brii^ 
them  to  the  requisite  purity  for  consumption.  The  sugar-refining  process 
is  simpler  in  its  theory  than  the  process  of  preparing  the  raw  sugars,  but 
requires  more  exactitude  in  its  execution,  and  more  elaborate  and  costly  ma- 
chmery  and  equipment.  The  problem  as  stated  is  a  much  simpler  one  than 
was  that  of  healing  the  raw  cane  juice ;  it  is  now  simply  a  redissolving  of 
the  impure  crystalline  mass  of  raw  sugar,  freeing  the  solution  from  impuri- 
ties, and  Uien  crystallizing  afresh  the  pure  sugar  from  it.  The  sugar  refinery 
located  in  a  large  commercial  centre  is  almost  always  a  building  of  consid- 
erable height,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  descent  by  gravity  of  the  sugar  solutions 
fix)m  floor  to  floor  as  the  process  of  treatment  proceeds.  The  general  out- 
line of  the  treatment  will  be  easily  followed  with  the  aid  of  the  diagram  in 
Fig.  44.  The  raw  sugars  as  they  arrive  are  discharged  from  hogsheads  or 
bags  in  the  mixing  room  on  the  ground  floor  through  wide  gratings  into 
the  melting  tanks,  or  "  blow-ups,"  just  below,  where  boiling  water  and  steam 
rapidly  dissolve  all  that  is  soluble  in  the  sugars.  These  tanks  hold  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  gallons,  and  treat  from  nine 
to  tliirteen  tons  of  sugar  at  a  time.  The  hogsheads  and  hags  are  similarly 
cleaned  out  by  live  steam.  The  crude-sugar  solution,  run  tbrough  a  coarse 
wire  strainer  to  remove  mechanically-mixed  impurities,  is  then  pumped  to 
the  defecating  tanks  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  defecating  is  not  done, 
as  was  the  case  with  raw  juice,  with  lime,  but  with  some  form  of  albumen, 
as  bullock's  blood,  which,  copulating  by  the  heat,  encloses  and  carries  with 
it  much  of  the  fine  suspended  impurities.  Fine  bone-black  is  also  some- 
times added  along  with  the  blood.  The  contents  of  these  defecating  tanks 
are  boiled  up  and  agitated  thoroughly  for  from  twenty  minutes  to  naif  an 
hour,  when  the  clear  liquor  is  run  on  in  the  troughs  leading  to  the  bag- 
filters.  These  are  of  coarse,  thick  cotton  twill,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and 
but  a  few  inches  tlirongh.    These  filters  collect  the  fine  suspended  slime 
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which  woald  not  settle  in  the  defecating  tanks.  It  has  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  replace  them  by  filter-presses  in  the  working  of  the  raw  cane  sugars 
at  present  in  the  market,  on  account  of  the  slimy  character  of  the  separated 
matter.  The  liquor,  now  containing  soluble  impurities  only,  has  a  brown 
color.  It  goes  from  the  ston^e-tanks  below  the  bag-filters  to  the  bone- 
black-filters.  These  filters,  immense  iron  tanks,  twenty  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  open  through  man-holes  at  the  top  to  the  filter-room  floor. 
They  have  fiilse  bottoms,  perforated,  over  which  a  blanket  is  fitted  to  pre- 
vent the  bone-black  from  flowing  through  with  the  liquid.  The  largest 
filters  hold  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  the  bone-black.  When  they  are  filled 
with  bone-black  the  man-hole  is  closed,  and  the  syrup  from  the  cisterns 
below  the  bag-filters  is  turned  on.  It  percolates  slowly  down,  is  allowed 
some  time  to  settle,  and  afler  about  seven  hours  the  drawing  off  b^ng 
through  a  narrow  discharge-pipe.  The  filtered  syrup  is  caught  in  different 
tanks  as  it  becomes  deeper  in  color,  and  the  colorless  syrup  first  obtained 
used  for  the  finest  sugars,  and  so  on.  When  the  chai^  has  run  out,  the 
sugar  remaning  in  the  charcoal  is  washed  out  by  running  through  fresh  or 
"  sweet"  water,  and  the  bone-black  must  be  reburned  before  it  can  i^n  be 
used.  From  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  quarter  tons  of  black  are  needed 
per  ton  of  sugar  decolorized,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  sugars.  The 
liquor  is  now  ready  to  be  concentrated  in  the  vacuum-pan  and  brought  to 
the  ciystallizing  point.  This  vacuum-pan  boilii^  has  already  been  de- 
scribed under  raw  sugars.  The  processes  of  boiling  are  somewhat  different 
for  "mould"  and  for  "soft"  sugars.  The  best  grades  of  syrup  boiled  to  an 
even,  good-sized  grain  are  used  for  the  former,  whether  loaf,  cut,  crushed, 
or  pulverized.  As  the  "  masse-cuite"  cools  it  is  run  into  conical  moulds 
with  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom,  or  smaller  end,  through  which  the  un- 
crystallized  liquid  may  drain  off.  Aftor  this  has  been  allowed  to  drain, 
water  or  white  syrup  is  poured  in  at  the  top,  which  washes  the  crystals  as 
it  slowly  filters  Uirough.  Aftor  a  sufficient  time  allowed  for  drainage,  the 
moulds  are  turned  over,  so  that  the  small  quantity  of  syrup  in  the  point  of 
the  cone  shall  distribute  itself  through  the  mass.  The  result  is  tne  hard 
white  "  sugar-loaf,"  or  conical  form  of  sugar.  The  process  of  draining  in 
moulds  is,  nowever,  very  generally  replaced  by  the  use  of  large  centrifugals, 
in  which  several  oones  can  be  dried  at  a  time  in  a  few  minates,  saving  enor- 
mously in  time  and  in  the  room  previously  occupied  by  the  large  nuinoer  of 
moult^  needed  for  several  days'  working.  Such  a  hydro-extractor  for  cones 
is  shown  in  Fig.  46.  The  "  sofl"  sugars,  the  crystallization  of  which  is 
completed  in  the  cooler  after  the  "  masse-cuite"  leaves  the  vacuum-pan,  are 
cured  mostly  by  centrifugals,  and  are  ready  for  barrelling  on  leaving  them. 

2.  Peoduction  of  Shgah  fboh  the  Sooab-beet, — In  considering 
the  question  of  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-beet,  two  things 
must  be  noticed ;  first,  the  soft,  pulpy  character  of  the  beet,  which  allows  of 
much  more  complete  extraction  of  the  juice,  and,  second,  the  more  complex 
composition  of  the  juice,  which  necessitates  more  elaborate  methods  of  puri- 
fication of  the  juioe. 

The  cultivation  and  workii^  of  the  sugar-beet  has  been  developed  to 
so  much  greater  an  extent  in  Germany  than  any  other  country  that  we  shall, 
in  describing  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  notice  German  methods 
chiefly.  The  beets  are  first  washra,  brushed  and  deprived  of  the  tops,  and 
ti\ea  made  to  yield  their  juice  by  one  of  four  methods:  (1)  by  pulping  them 
and  pressii^  the  pulp  eiuier  in  hydraulic  presses  or  between  rolls;  (2)  by 
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oentriiugating  the  pulp ;  (3)  by  the  maoeratioD  proceas,  in  -vrhicb  the  pulp 
is  ezhauated  with  either  warm  or  oold  water,  and  the  residue  pressed ;  and 
(4)  by  the  diffusion  process,  in  which  the  beets  are  not  pulped  at  all,  but 
are  cut  into  thin  transverse  sections,  known  in  Germany  as  "  schnitzel,"  in 
France  as  "  cosettes,"  and  in  Elnglish  aa  "  chips,"  These  are  then  put  into 
a  series  of  vessels,  in  which  a  current  of  warm  water  is  made  to  displace 
the  suQiar  juice  by  the  principle  of  "osmosis,"  or  diffusion,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called.  The  first  three  processes  are  now  almost  entirely  displaced 
in  Germany  by  the  diff'usion  process.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  latter  the 
juice  will  be  freer  from  the  fine  mechanically  suspended  impurities  and 


solid  particles  than  in  the  processes  that  rupture  the  cell-walla.  In  this 
country  the  beet-sugar  factories  have  all  been  equipped  with  diffusion 
batteries  of  approved  construction,  and  that  method  has  been  the  one  ex- 
clusively employed.  In  France  the  diS'iision  method  has  not  become  so 
generally  popular.  As,  however,  it  yields  a  purer  juice  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  we  same  than  the  older  metliods,  and  is,  as  just  stated,  the  one 
that  is  displacing  the  others,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  it. 

In  the  diffusion  method  of  Robert,  the  fresh  beeta  are  cut  into  slices  or 
"chips"  of  about  one  millimetre  thickness,  which  are  digested  with  pure 
water  at  from  50°  C.  to  60°  C.  This  allows  the  saccharine  beet  juice  to  pass 
through  the  oell-walls  and  mix  .with  tlie  water  and  the  water  to  replaoe  it 
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•n  the  celln,  while  the  colloid  uon-sugar  remains  behind.  The  vesseln  used 
for  this  diffusioD  are  moetly  apright  iron  cylinders,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46, 
which  are  provided  with  a  man-hole  above  for  charging  them  with  the  chips, 
A  series  of  these  difTusors  connected  together  is  known  as  a  battery.  They 
are  broi^ht  to  the  proper  temperature  either  by  a  small  steam-coil  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessd  or  by  so-called  "  calorisators,"  or  juice-wannera,  de- 
tached upright  heating  vessels  inserted  between  every  two  diffusors.     A 


difiusion-battery  of  ten  cells,  with  juice-warmers,  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig. 
47.  From  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  I  to  X,  goes  a  delivery-tube,  5,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  juice-warmer,  where  it  divides  into  seven  tubes.  From  the 
top  of  each  juice-warmer  a  tube,  a,  bent  at  right  angles,  connects  with  the 
next  cell.  The  connection  of  Uie  opposite  cells,  V  and  VI,  as  well  as  the 
cells  X  and  I  at  the  other  end,  is  effected,  as  shown  in  the  ground-plan,  by 
longer  tubes  making  these  bends  at  right  angles.  By  suitable  valves  in  the 
supply-  and  delivery-tubes  each  cell  can  be  shut  off  from  the  others.  The 
upper  man-holes  of  the  cells  are  all  reached  from  the  platform  e,  which  rune 
along  just  above  them ;  the  valves  1,  2,  3  are  reached  from  the  platform  /, 
whidi  runs  along  lower  down,  support^]  on  cross-pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
48 ;  and  the  third  pUtform,  g,  gives  access  to  the  lower  valves.  A  sunken 
canal,  A,  in  this  lowest  platform  allows  of  the  exhausted  chips  being  dis- 
charged from  the  lower  man-holes  on  to-  an  endless  band,  which  passes 
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around  two  wheeU  and  delivers  tbem  into  ascending  backets,  whence  they 
go  to  the  chip-press,  which  dries  tbem.     The  filling  of  the  cells  is  effected 


by  means  of  a  ewinging  trough,  not  shown  in  the  cut,  connecting  with  a 
chip-cutter  placed  on  a  higher  level. 
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.  In  operatiDg  the  battery,  water  at  66°  C.  is  run  into  the  firet  cell,  which 
has  been  previously  filled  with  fr«»h  chips.  For  every  cubic  metre  of  space 
four  hundred  and  fifty  kilos,  of  chi{>s  and  five  hundred  kilos,  of  water  are 
to  be  reckoned.  The  cell  remains  quiet  for  twenty  minat4?s,  durine  which 
time  the  temperature  falls  to  45°  C,  The  connection  witli  the  neighboring 
juice-warmer  is  now  opened,  and  the  thin  juice  made  to  pass  into  this  by 
forcing  fresh  cold  water  into  the  first  dilfusion-cell.  The  juice,  brought  in 
the  warmer  to  66°  C,  is  then  passed  into  the  second  cell,  which  has  been 
filled  with  chips.  After  twenty  minutes  the  jtiice  in  Ko.  2  is  pas.scd  into 
the  adjoining  juice-warmer,  while  the  cell  fills  up  with  the  juice  from  No,  1, 
and  this  in  turn  with  fresh  water.  No.  3,  which  had  been  filled  meantime 
with  chips,  is  now  brought  into  the  connection.  After  the  juice  has  been 
kept  in  contact,  at  66°  C,  with  the  contents  of  each  of  the  three  cells  in 
turn  for  twenty  minutes,  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  go  to  the  defecating 
pan.  This  juice  is  therefore  sent  to  be  purified,  while  No.  3  fills  up  with 
the  thin  juice  fi^m  No,  2.  In  t^venty  minutes  this  is  displaced,  and,  after 
being  warmed  to  66°  C,  goes  to  No.  4,  a  freshly-filled  cell.  After  suitable 
action  here  it  goes  direct  to  tlie  defecating  pan,  as  it  is  the  second  diffusate 
of  three  cells  and  the  first  of  a  fourth.  From  this  time  on,  as  a  new  cell 
comes  into  operation  the  juice  from  one  cell  goes  to  the  defci'attng  pan  until 
the  nin^  is  in  connection,  when  the  first  cell  is  disconnected  and  emptied  of 
the  exhausted  chips  and  then  filled  with  fresh.  While  this  is  going  on  the 
tenth  cell  has  been  connected ;  and  then  the  second  is  to  be  emptied,  while 
the  firat  cell  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  tenth.  Thus  nine  cells  are 
always  working  together  in  the  battery,  while  the  tenth  is  disconnected  for 
emptying  and  filling. 

The  difiusion-c^ls  are  sometimes  arranged  in  a  semicircle  or  a  circle 
instead  of  a  straight  line,  as  this  arrangement  is  thought  to  be  more  con- 
venient when  the  cells  are  to  be  filled  and  emptied.  Such  a  circular  diffiision- 
battery  is  shown  in  Fig.  48,  and  the  method  of  filling  the  cells  with  the  chips 
or  slices  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  endless  belt  carrying  up  the  buckets  of 
exhausted  chips  to  be  emptied.  A  continuous  diffusor,  consisting  of  one 
long  cell,  in  which  the  chips  and  water  move  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
as  the  juice  becomes  more  conoentrated  it  shall  meet  chips  richer  and  richer 
in  sugar,  has  also  been  devised. 

As  stated,  the  percentage  of  extraction  by  these  methods  is  higher  and 
the  juice  is  purer  than  by  any  other  method,  while  the  dried  chips  also  serve 
as  meet  valuable  fertilizer  material  or  for  cattle  food.  Their  average  com- 
position is :  ash,  5.67 ;  fet,  .49  ;  crude  fibre,  23.36 ;  crude  protein,  8.70 ; 
and  non-oitrc^enous  extractives,  61.78.  A  modification  of  this  diffusion 
process  by  Bergreen,  already  found  advantageous  in  practice,  is  to  exhaust 
the  cells  of  air  after  filling  them  with  fresh  beet-chips,  and  then  to  allow 
expanded  steam  to  enter,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albuminoids.  The  usual 
procedure  then  follows.  The  exhausted  chip  gotten  this  way  make  a  good 
cattle  food,  as  they  are  richer  in  nitrogenous  matter.  The  beet  juice,  by 
whichever  of  the  four  methods  before  mentioned  it  may  be  gotten,  is  now  to 
be  purified.  The  general  outlines  of  the  method  of  working  up  the  juice  ia 
shown  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  based  on  that  of  Post,*  out  modified 
to  accord  with  recent  improvements.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  diffusion 
juice  of  Bergreen's  process  mentioned  above,  the  crtfde  juice  is  heated  by 

*  FoBt,  CbemiBche  Teghnologie,  ii.  p.  274. 
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indirect  Bteom  to  80°  C.  to  coagulate  the  albuminoids,  and  then  two  to 
three  or  oven  four  per  cent  of  catistic  lime,  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime,  is 
added.  This  lime  saturates  the  free  acids  and  throws  out  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds as  in  the  case  of  cane  juice,  and,  because  of  its  excess,  forms  soluble 
calcium  saccharates  with  some  of  the  sugar.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  then 
added  until  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iime  becomes  granular  and  settles 
readily.  At  this  time  there  still  remains  a  slight  excess  of  free  lime, — about 
,1  to  ,2  per  cent.  The  contents  of  the  saturation-pan  are  nowpumpcd  into  the- 
filter-presses  and  the  press-cakes  washed  free  from  sugar  by  steam.  A  filter- 
press,  such  as  is  adapted  for  sugar-scums  and  carbonatation  press-cakes,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  49.  This  treatment  is  called  the  first  carbonatation.  The  juice 
may  be  filtered  now  at  once  through  bone-black,  which  will  withdraw  the 
remaining  lime  as  well  as  decolorize  it,  but  in  most  German  sugar-houses 
it  is  subjected,  boiling  hot,  to  a  second  treatment  with  one-half  per  cent,  of 
lime,  and  then  completely  neutralized  with  carbonic  acid.  This  is  called  the 
Becond  carbonatation,  or  the  gaturation.  After  again  going  through  the  filter- 
press  the  juice  goes  to  the  bone-black-filters.  In  many  of  the  newer  Qerman 
sugar-houses  the  filtration  of  the  thin  juice  through  bone-black  is  no  longer 
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practised,  as  repeated  saturations  with  lime  and  carbonic  acid  or  treatment 
with  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites  have  so  clarified  it  as  to  make  bone-black 
unnecessary.  It  is  stated  that  at  "Watsonville,  California,  in  the  beet-sugar 
factory  of  Spreckels,  bone-black  filtration  is  thus  dispensed  with.  The  thin 
filtarM  juice  is  concentrated  in  double  or  triple  effect  vBcuum-pans  to  24" 
or  25°  B.,  and  then  filtered  again  as  thick  juice  through  bone-black.  This 
second  filtration  takes  the  last  traces  of  nitrogenous  materials  out,  and  the 
remnant  of  lime  which  remained  in  solution.  It  is  then  concentrated  in 
the  vacuum-pan  to  crystallization. 

In  the  preparation  of  raw  sugar,  the  "  masse-cuite"  is  dropped  from  the 
vacuum-pan  into  small  coolers  of  about  two  hundred  kiloe.  capacity,  in 
which  it  becomes  cold  and  crystallization  is  completed.  The  contents  of 
these  coolers  are  then  mixed  and  broken  up  and  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  the 
aid  of  some  syrup,  and  the  whole  centrifugated.  The  sugar  so  obtained  is 
the  raw  beet-sugar  of  commerce.  The  syrup  obtained  is  concentrated  in  a 
vacuum-pan,  and  tlie  sugar  from  this  forms  the  second  product,  which  some- 
times goes  into  commerce  and  sometimes  ia  returned  to  the  thick  juice  to  be 
worked  up  with  it. 
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As  was  stated  before,  raw  cane-sugar  can  be  obtained  by  care  and  with 
the  best  vacuum-pan  practice  so  nearly  pure  as  to  be  directly  available  for 
use  without  any  special  refining.  In  tlie  case  of  raw  iaeet-sugar  this  is 
mudi  more  dimciilt.  The  raw  beet-sugar,  though  it  may  be  wSl  crystal- 
lized, usually  contains  substances  of  decidedly  unpleasant  odor  and  taste, 
chiefly  deeompoaition  products  of  the  betaine  of  the  juice  (eee  oompoei- 
tion  of  the  beet,  p.  123),  which  are  in  the  syrup  adhering  to  the  crystals. 
The  production  of  a  well-crystalHzed  sugar  for  consumption  direct  from 
the  beet  juice  requires,  therefore,  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  crystals  in  the 
centrifugating  process.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  putting  of  the  crystals 
widi  a  clear  white  syrup,  which  displaces  the  impurer  syrup  adhering,  or 
very  generally  by  the  use  of  steam  of  low  tension  either  admitted  into  the 
inner  drum  of  the  centrifugal  or  to  the  space  between  the  revolving  drum 
and  the  mantel.  In  this  last  case  the  steam  does  not  so  much  cleanse  the 
crystals  as  it  warms  the  mass  and  liquefies  thoroughly  the  syrup  in  the 
spaces  between  the  crystals.  The  production  for  direct  consumption  of  a 
comranner  su^r,  known  in  Germany  as  "  melis,"  or  lump-sugar,  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  raw  sugar- working.  In  this  case  the  contents  of  the 
vacuum-pan  brought  to  grain,  but  without  the  special  building  of  crystals, 
are  dischai^ied  into  shallow  vessels  with  false  bottoms,  which  may  be  called 
"  warmers,"  in  which  the  "  masae-cuite"  is  heated  up  from  60°  to  90°  C, 
which  has  the  effect  of  redissolving  most  of  the  small  crystals.  The 
warmed  syrup  is  now  filled  into  the  moulds,  in  which  it  crystallizes  uni- 
formly to  a  compact  whole.  This  grade  of  sugar  would  have  as  so  pro- 
duced a  light  yellow  color,  which  is  usually  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
ultra-marine  blue. 

Of  course,  raw  beet-sugar  can  be  most  advant^eously  purified  by  a 
complete  refining  process,  analogous  to  that  described  under  cane-sugar,  in 
which  they  are  reiiiasolved,  clarified,  decolorized,  and  again  crystallized. 
The  procedure  is  so  similar  to  that  described  under  the  refining  of  cane- 
sugar  that  it  need  not  be  specially  noticed  here. 

3.  The  Wokking  up  of  the  Molasses. — It  is  stated  in  the  tabular 
view  of  the  working  of  cane-sugar  on  p.  127,  that  the  raolassea  is  used 
for  symp  or  worked  over  into  molasses  sugars.  We  should  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  several  grades  of  molasses.  In  working  up  the  raw 
sugar  reference  was  made  to  first,  second,  and  third  sugars.  Corresponding 
to  each  of  these  three  grades,  of  course,  is  a  different  molasses,  sometimes 
known  as  first,  second,  and  third  molasses,  and  sometimes  as  second,  third, 
and  fourth  molasses.  The  avenge  percentage  of  sucrose  and  of  reducing 
sngars  in  these  is  shown  from  the  analyses  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  *  made  at  Minolta,  Louisiana,  in  1884. 

Pirat  molasBes  ,  ,  Sucrose,  87.97  per  cent.  Reducing  suest,  8,13  per  cent. 
Second  molHsaes  .  Sucmse,  41,23  per  cenL  Reducing  su^r,  IS, 82  per  cent. 
Third  molitssea  .    .  Sucrose,  21.87  per  cent.     Reducing  sugur,  21.06  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  solid  non-sugar  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
molasses  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  diat  of  the  sucrose,  while  in  the 
third  it  considerably  exceeds  it. 

The  "  first  molasses"  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  mixed  with  syrup  sugar 
in  the  pan  for  the  production  of  a  second  product  sugar ;  the  "  second 
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molasses"  can  be  refined  as  sucli  for  brown  or  grocery  sugars,  and  the 
"  third  molasses"  is  so  sticky  and  impure  that  it  can  only  be  sent  to  the 
rum-distillery,  where  it  is  fermented  for  rum.     (See  p.  219.) 

With  respect  to  beetroot  molasses  the  case  is  different  It  is  very 
impure  from  mineral  salts  and  nitrogenous  materials,  but  is  nearly  pure 
from  the  invert  or  reducing  sugar  so  abundant  in  cane-sugar  molasses,  and 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  found  possible  to  work  it  specifically  for  the 
extraction  of  the  sucrose,  of  which  over  ninety  per  cent  is  now  extracted, 
thus  reducing  the  loss  of  sugar  to  a  minimum.  The  average  composition 
of  beet-sugar  molasses  is  given  at  fifty  per  cent  of  sucrose,  tnirty  per  cent 
of  non-sugar,  and  twenty  per  cent  of  water.  Of  these  thirty  non-sugar, 
ten  are  made  up  of  inoiganic  salts,  chiefly  potash  compounds,  and  twen^ 
of  organic  non-sugar  (see  composition  of  the  sugar-beet,  p.  123).  As  the 
amount  of  beet^ugar  molasses  produced  in  Continental  Europe  annually 
is  eftimated  at  250,000  tons,  the  fifty  per  cent,  of  sucrose  represents  125,000 
tone  of  sugar  which  it  was  certainly  desirable  to  extract  if  possible.  The 
processes  for  accomplishing  tliis  depend  upon  either  one  or  the  other  of  two 
principles:  either  to  withdraw  from  the  molasses  the  potash  and  other 
mineral  salts  which  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  sucrose,  or  to  pre- 
cipitate out  the  sucrose  in  combination  with  calcium  or  strontium  as  an 
insoluble  sucrate,  which  is  then  mixed  with  water  and  decomposed  by 
carbon  dioxide  or  used  in  the  defecation  of  beet  juice  instead  of  lime. 

The  elimination  of  the  potash  salts  may  be  effected,  according  to 
Newland's  proposal,  by  the  addition  of  aluminum  sulphate  so  as  to  form 
potash  alum,  which  is  crystallized  out,  or  by  the  "osmose"  process,  in 
which  the  principle  of  dinuaion  already  referred  to  (see  p.  138)  is  again 
made  use  of.  In  this  case  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  potash 
salts  are  the  most  crystalline  constituents  of  the  molasses,  and  hence  will 
pass  through  a  sheet  of  vegetable  parchment  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
constituents.  So  if  the  molasses  warmed  to  80°  or  90°  C.  be  made  to  pass 
in  a  stream  on  the  one  side  of  such  a  membrane  while  pure  water  passes 
on  the  other,  the  potash  salts  diffuse  through,  and  are  to  that  degree  elimin- 
ated from  the  molasses.  However,  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  diffusion 
of  the  salts  and  the  sucrose  is  not  sufficiently,  great  to  allow  of  a  very 
perfect  separation,  so  that  to  avoid  loss  of  sugar  the  operation  must  be 
stopped  before  the  elimination  of  salts  is  complete.  A  little  more  than 
half  of  the  sugar  can  be  recovered  from  the  molasses  in  this  way.  The 
apparatus  in  which  this  treatment  of  the  molasses  is  carried  out  is  known 
as  an  osmc^ne,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  50.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
very  narrow  but  high  and  deep  cells  adjoining  each  other,  the  sides  of 
which  are  of  parchment  paper.  Through  alternate  cells  in  this  system 
goes  the  heated  molasses,  ana  through  the  intervening  cells  tlie  water  at  the 
same  temperature,  each  connecting  with  lateral  canals  for  the  supply  and 
withdrawal  of  the  respective  liquids.  The  ordinary  osmose  apparatus  of 
the  German  sugar-houses  is  capable  of  working  1000  kilos,  or  upwards 
of  molasses  per  day,  and  at  a  cost  of  1.60  marks  (38.4  cents)  per  100  kilos, 
of  molasses.  The  osmose  sugar  is  somewhat  darker  in  color  tlian  ordinary 
second  or  third  sugar,  but  is  of  pleasanter  and  sweeter  taste.  The  yield  of 
the  osmose  process  varies  with  the  grade  of  the  molasses  taken ;  a  molasses 
with  a  purily  coefficient  of  fifty-eight  to  sixty  will  yield  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  molasses  taken,  and  one  of  a  coefficient  of  sixty  to  sixty-five  will 
yield  seventeen,  or  sometimes  as  high  as  twenty,  per  cent.     By  repeating  the 
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osmose  prooeae  thrioe  the  yield  can  be  raised  to  thirty  per  oent.  out  of  the 
possible  fi%  per  cent  of  Bucroee  contained  in  the  molasses. 

Of  the  methods  depending  upon  the  formatioo  of  a  lime  or  strontia 
sucrate,  the  most  important  are  the  Scheibler-Seyferth  elution  prooess,  the 
Steffen  substitution  and  separation  processes,  and  the  strontium  processes. 

In  the  first  of  these  processes,  finely  powdered  quicklime  is  added  to 
the  molasses,  which  has  oeeu  previously  concentrated  in  vacuo  to  84°  or 
85°  Briz,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty-five  parts  of  the  former  to 


on2  hundred  parts  of  the  latter.  The  lime  slakes  at  the  expense  of  the 
water  of  the  molasses,  and  leaves  the  tribasic  calcium  sucrate  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  porous  mass.  This  is  then  broken  up  and  put  Into  the  "  elutors," 
vessels  which  are  somewhat  similar  in  design  to  the  cells  of  a  diffusion- 
battery.  The  impure  sucrate  is  here  systematically  washed  with  thirty-five 
per  cent,  alcohol,  which  dissolves  away  from  it  most  of  the  adhering  im- 
purities. The  washed  sucrate  is  then  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  fine 
paste  with  water,  and  either  decomposed  with  carbon  dioxide  or  used 
instead  of  lime  in  treating  fresh  beet  juice.  This  process  takes  out  eighty- 
five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  molasses,  but  the  cost 
is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  osmose  process.  The  alcohol  is 
recovered  from  the  washings  by  distillation.  Steffen's  substitution  process 
depends  upon  the  difference  in  solubility  of  the  tricalcium  sucrate  at  high 
and  low  temperatures.  The  molasses  is  first  diluted  so  that  it  shall  contain 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  then  caustic  lime  added  until  some  two 
to  three  per  cent,  has  been  used.  The  whole  mass  is  then  heated  to  115° 
C,  when  the  tricalcium  sucrate  is  precipitated  and  separated  by  the  use  of 
a  filter-press.  The  sucrate  is  ground  up,  again  filter-pressed,  and  then  can 
be  used  in  defecating  sugar  juice.  The  wakings  from  the  filter-press  are 
used  to  dilute  a  fre^  quantity  of  molasses  to  the  decree  mentioned  before, 
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which,  treated  with  lime  in  the  proper  proportion  and  heated  up,  separates 
the  sucrate,  which  is  treated  as  before.  After  about  the  twentieth  operation, 
the  cooled  mother-liquors  and  wash-waters  are  treated  with  lime  atone,  and 
the  residual  liquors  ader  this  treatment  are  then  rejected.  In  the  Stefien 
separation  process,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molasses  solution  is  kept  cold, 
the  temperature  not  being  allowed  to  rise  over  30°  C,  (86°  F.).  The 
molasses  is  diluted  until  the  density  shows  12°  Brix,  the  percentage  of 
sugar  being  then  from  seven  to  eight.  This  solution  is  cooled  donn  to 
15°  C  (59  F.),  and  finely-powder^  quicklime  is  added  in  small  portions 
at  intervals  of  al>out  a  minute,  the  temperature  rising  a  little  each  time  and 
being  again  cooled  down.  The  mixing  of  the  molasses  and  the  lime,  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  of  powdered  lime,  according  to  quality, 
to  one  hundred  of  dry  sugar,  in  the  solution  takes  place  in  a  closed  mixing- 
vessel  of  iron  provided  with  tubes  through  which  cold  water  is  kept  circu- 
lating, and  with  a  meclianical  agitator  to  mix  the  contents  uniformly.  The 
insoluble  sucrate  separates  out  rapidly  in  the  cold,  and  the  contents  of  the 
mixer  A  (see  Fig.  51)  are  pumpM  to  the  filter-press  E,  where  the  sucrate 


is  washed,  the  mother-liquor,  containing  all  the  impurities  of  the  molasses, 
being  put  aside  for  fertilizing  purposes,  the  wash-water,  however,  being 
collected  in  F  for  use  in  diluting  new  quantities  of  molasses.  The  washed 
sucrate  drops  from  the  filter-press  into  the  sucratc-mill  G,  where  it  is  mixed 
to  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  then  pumped,  by  means  of  the  monte-jus 
H,  to  the  receptacle  J.  From  here  it  can  be  sent  into  the  first  saturation- 
vessel  K,  and  to  the  filter-press  M,  and  to  the  second  saturation-vessel  S, 
and  the  filter-press  O. 

The  process  which  at  the  present  time  is  attracting  very  favorable 
attention  and  seems  to  give  considerable  promise  is  the  strontium  process. 
In  this  the  sugar  is  precipitated  either  as  monostrontium  sucrate,  which  is 

?uite  difiScultly'  soluble  in  the  cold,  or  as  bistrontium  sucrate  separating 
i-om  hot  solution.  According  to  Scheibler's  monosucrate  procedure,  the 
molasses  is  well  mixed  with  hot  saturated  strontium  hydrate  solution,  and 
the  mixture  passed  over  cooling  apparatus  into  crystallizing  tanks,  where  a 
few  crystals  of  the  monosucrate  are  added  to  start  the  crj'stmlization.     Alia 
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some  hours  the  whole  Boaas  is  changed  into  a  crystalline  nu^ma,  which  is 
broken  up  and  put  through  a  filter-press.  The  white  cakes  of  strontium 
Bucrate  go,  as  in  the  case  of  calcium  sucrate,  to  the  treatment  of  crude  beet 
juice,  while  the  mother-Uquor  is  treated  with  more  caustic  stroutla  and 
boiled,  when  bistrontium  sucrate  is  precipitated.  This  is  dense  enough  to 
be  trashed  hj  decantation,  and  then  can  be  used  instead  of  strontia  solution 


with  fresh  molasses  for  the  formation  of  monostrontium  Bucrat€.  The 
excess  of  strontia  is  recovered  from  all  the  mother-liquors  and  worked  over 
into  caustic  strontia.  By  the  other  strontium  process  the  molasses  is  added 
to  a  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  strontium  hydrate  solution,  both  taken 
hot,  in  such  amount  that  for  one  part  of  sugar  about  two  and  one-half  parts 
of  strontium  hydrate  are  present  The  precipitated  bistrontiam  sucrate 
eeparatea  rapidly,  and  the  mother-liquor  can  oe  decanted  from  it    The 
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snomte  ia  washed  with  hot  water  or  with  a  ten  per  cent,  hot  strontiuin 
Bolndou.  In  order  to  deootnpoee  the  sucrate,  it  ia  brought  in  a  refngeratbg 
chamber  and  cooled  to  10°  to  12°  C,  when,  after  twenty-four  to  seventy- 
two  hours'  standing,  according  to  temperature,  etc.,  it  decomposes  into 
crystallized  strontium  hydrate  and  sugar  solution,  containing  something 
less  than  half  of  the  strontia.  After  filtering  off  the  crystallized  strontium 
hydrate,  the  sugar-liqaor  is  decomposed  with  carbon  dioxide  in  the  usual  way. 

Id  Germany  in  1891-92,  48  sugar-bouges  extracted  by  the  'osmose 
process,  28  by  the  elution  and  precipitation  process,  3  substitution,  20 
separation,  and  1  strontJan  process.  Osmoee  produced  509,595  metric 
centners,  elution  548,476  metric  centners,  substitution  22,015  metric  cent- 
ners, separation  361,149  metric  centners,  and  the  strontian  process  14,765 
metric  centners  of  sugar. 

4.  REvrviPYiNO  OF  THE  BoNE-BLACK. — The  bone-black,  or  "  char," 
after  use  in  the  filters,  becomes  charged  with  impurities  and  loses  for  the  time 
its  decolorizing  power.  It  can,  however,  be  restored  to  activity,  or  "  revivi- 
fied," by  suitable  treatment  so  as  to  be  used  t^in  for  filtration,  and  this  pro- 
cess can  be  repeated  many  times  before,  by  the  gradual  loss  of  its  porous 
character  and  change  of  composition,  it  becomes  unfit  for  use.  In  working 
sugars  from  the  cane  this  revivification  is  a  much  simpler  process  than  in 
the  case  of  beet-sugars.  In  the  former  case,  water  as  hot  as  possible  is  run 
in  at  the  top  of  the  filter,  which  displaces  the  sugar  solution  remaining  in 
the  pores  of  the  cliar  and  forms  a  dilute  solution  of  sugar  and  the  soluble 
impurities  taken  up  from  the  liquor.  This  dilute  solution  is  known  as 
"  sweet-water,"  and  is  usually  boiled  down  in  triple  eflfects  and  run  in  with 
the  lower'^rade  products.  After  running  additional  hot  water  through,  the 
filters  are  drained,  and  the  moist  char,  alter  a  partial  drying,  is  put  into  the 
top  of  the  vertical  retorts,  in  which  it  is  to  be  heated  out  of  access  of  air 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  oiganic  matter  still  remaining  in  the  pores  and 
the  restoration  of  its  absorbent  power.  Various  forms  of  char-kilns  are  in 
use  in  different  refineries.  That  shown  in  Fig.  52  represents  one  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  char-kilns.  The  moist  spent  black  from  the  filters  in 
which  it  was  washed  goes  on  to  the  floor  H,  where  it  is  dried  by  the  waste 
heat  passing  through  O  and  F,  and  then  goes  into  the  openings  at  /,  which 
are  kept  always  heaped  up.  The  black  descends  in  the  retort-pipes  A  from 
the  upper  cooler  portions  into  the  middle  hottest  J^t't,  and  then,  as  portions 
are  withdrawn  below,  into  a  cooler  section  again.  The  black  drawn  off  below 
is  protected  from  the  air  by  being  received  into  closed  receptacles  or  at  once 
filled  into  the  bone-black-filters.  In  other  forms  of  kilns,  the  retorts  are 
rotated  slowly  by  mechanism  so  as  to  heat  all  parts  equally. 

In  beet-^ugar  refineries  the  revivifying  of  the  char,  as  before  stated,  is  a 
more  tedious  process.  This  is  in  part  because  the  juices  and  syrups  have 
been  limed  in  such  excess  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  treatment,  and  in 
part  because  the  beet  juice  contains  much  more  albuminoid  and  organic 
non-sugar,  which  is  absorbed  in  the  pores  of  the  char  and  cannot  be  gotten 
rid  of  Dy  simple  washing.  The  first  step  in  the  revivifying,  then,  in  this 
case,  is  a  treatment  with  a  calculated  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  after  this  a  thorough  washing  of  the  black 
in  special  washing-machines,  such  as  the  Klusemann  washer,  shown  in  Fig. 
53  ;  then  a  fermentation  to  decompose  into  simpler  and  soluble  constituents 
the  absorbed  albuminoids  and  other  oiganic  matter.  The  fermentation  may 
be  either  what  is  termed  the  diy  fermentation,  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
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small  quantity  of  water,  or  the  moist  fermentation  in  tlie  presence  of  a  lai^r 
amount.  The  first  takes  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours,  while  the  latter  re- 
quires from  six  to  seven  hours  only.  The  black,  after  the  fermentation,  is 
treated  with  boiling  alkaline  solutions,  washed,  and  then  burned  in  char-kilns 
as  already  described.  The  char  seems  to  improve  in  filtering  power  at  first, 
as  a  consequence  of  revivifying,  but  soon  loses  again  and  runs  down  steadily 
in  value.  This  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  separation  out  in  the  pores  of  car- 
bonized residue  from  the  burning.  This  carbon  has  no  decolorizing  power 
like  the  nitrc^nized  carbon  of  the  original  bone-black,  but  simply  clt^  the 
pores  of  the  char  and  mechanically  otetructs  its  action. 

m  Products  of  Manu&ctore. 

1.  Raw  Sugars. — The  composition  of  the  juice  from  both  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  sugar-beet  bas  been  stated,  and  the  processes  for  preparing  the 
raw  sugar  from  each  of  these  sources.  We  may  now  examine  more  closely 
the  cbwacter  of  the  products  obtained.  The  raw  cane-sugar,  made  as  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  tropics  under  a  variety  of  conditions  of  working,  from  the 
most  primitive  to  the  most  highly  improved,  has  come  into  commerce  under 
a  great  variety  of  names  as  well  as  of  varying  grades  of  purity.  The  raw 
beet^ugar  is  usually  known  as  first,  second,  or  third  product  sugar.     (See 

Muscovado  is  a  brown  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indies,  generally  by 
open-pan  boiling,  which  has  been  drained  in  hogsheads  or  perforated  casks, 
and  so  freed  in  urge  part  from  the  accompanying  molasses. 

Ccuufmade  is  a  name  formerly  applied  in  the  French  colonies  to  musco- 
vado sugars. 

Melada  is  a  moister  brown  sugar,  produced  like  the  muscovado,  but  not 
drained  free  from  molasses. 

Gmorete,  or  concreted  sugar,  is  the  product  of  the  Fryer  concretor  (see 
p.  135)  or  similar  form  of  apparatus,  and  is  a  compact,  boiled-down  mass, 
containing  both  the  crystallizable  sugar  and  impurities  which  ordinarily  go 
into  the  molasses.     It  shows  little  or  no  distinct  grain. 

Clayed  mgars  have  been  freed  from  the  dark  molasses  by  covering  them 
in  moulds  by  moist  clay,  which  allows  of  a  gradual  washing  and  displace- 
ment of  the  adhering  syrup. 

Baelards  is  the  name  given  to  an  impure  sugar  gotten  by  concentrating 
molasses  and  allowing  to  crystallize  slowly  in  moulds. 

Jaggery  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  impure  East  Indian  palm-sugar, 
sometimes  refined  in  England,  but  chiefly  consumed  in  the  country  of  its 
production. 

Danerara  cryatala  are  the  product  of  the  best  vacuum-pan  boiling  and 
have  been  well  purged  in  the  centrifugals.  They  have  tne  light  yellow 
bloom  due  to  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.     (See  p.  1 32.) 

These  Demerara  crystals  have  also  been  brought  to  the  United  States 
with  very  dark  brown  color.  This,  however,  was  only  superficial,  and 
was  capable  of  removal  by  oentriiugating  with  a  lighter-colored  syrup. 
The  dark  color  was  imparted  like  the  yellow  bloom  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric add  added  in  the  vacuum-pan  before  discharging  the  contents  of 
the  same. 

The  composition  of  a  variety  of  raw  cane-  and  beet-sugars  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  table: 
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2.  Kbpined  Sugars. — The  commercial  designations  of  refined  sugar 
are  very  varied.  We  may  distinguish  in  general  between  hard  sugars  and 
soft  sugars,  the  former  of  which  are  more  thoroughly  and  carefully  dried 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  while  the  latter  are  merely  centrifugatcd,  and 
BO  retain  from  three  to  four  per  cent  of  water  in  the  traces  of  ayrup  ad- 
hering to  the  sugar.  To  the  iormer  class  belongs  sugar  "  crystals,"  or  sugar 
in  well-formed  individual  transparent  crystals,  which  are  as  pure  as  rock- 
candy,  as  well  as  loaf-^ugar  in  the  forms  of  pulverized,  crushed,  granu- 
lated, and  cube  sugars.  To  the  latter  belong  what  are  called  grocery  sugars, 
of  whicli  the  finest  grades  are  called  A  sugars,  the  next  B  sugars,  and  »o  on. 

la  Germany  the  finest  white-beet-sugars  are  known  as  "  rafBnade," 
inferior  grades  as  "  raelis"  (or  Brodzucker),  as  "  pil^,"  and  as  "  farin,"  the 
last  of  VMiich  is  of  inferior  grain  and  color. 

The  hard  sugars  in  general  all  show  a  sucrose  percent^e  of  ninety-nine 
or  over,  while  the  soft  cane-sugars  and  the  second  grade  beet-sugai-s  show 
from  ninety-six  to  ninety-eight  per  cent. 

3.  Molasses  and  Cane-suoab  Svbups. — The  molasses  may  be 
termed  the  mother-liquor  of  the  crystallized  product,  the  sugar.  It  is 
never  found  possible  in  practice,  however,  to  cr^tallize  all  the  sugar  out  or 
to  get  a  molasses  which  shall  not  contain  sucrose.  The  potash  salts,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  the  calcium  salts,  which  are  present  in  the  crude  juice  are 
"  melassigenic," — that  is,  prevent  the  crystallization  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  sucrose ;  the  invert  sugar,  or  glucose,  operates  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
long-continued  heating  of  the  sugar  solutions  also  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  molasses.  In  France,  for  instance,  the  rendemeni,  or  amount  of 
cryBtallized  sugar  obtainable  in  refining  of  raw  sugars,  is  calculated  by 
deducting  from  the  total  sucrose  twice  the  glucose,  and  from  three  to  five 
times  the  ash.  In  the  case  of  cane-sugars  the  ash  is  not  so  melassigenic,  not 
being  so  la^Iy  composed  of  potassium  compounds  as  with  the  beet,  and  a 
deduction  of  one  ana  a  half  times  the  glucose  is  considered  sufficient  to 
allow  for  that  impurity. 

The  experience  of  tiie  last  few  years  with  sorghum-sugar,  as  manu- 
fiictured  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  several  sot^hum- 
sugar  ketones  in  Kansas,  has  shown  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to 
soi^hum.  Professor  Swenson,  the  chemist  of  the  Parkinson  ComjMiny  at 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  finds  that  in  the  case  of  sorghum  juioe  the  glucose  and 
other  Bolids,  known  as  "  non-sugar,"  prevent  only  two-fifths  of  their  weight 
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of  cane-engar  from  ciystallmng,  so  that  in  the  seaaon  of  1887,  instead  of 
there  being  only  61.6  pounds  available  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  worked  as  the 
analyses  indicated  atx»rding  to  the  old  rule,  as  a  matter  of  fitct,  130.6 
pounds  were  obtained. 

But  with  the  sugar-cane  and  the  sugar-beet  the  percentage  of  sucrose,  in 
both  the  raw  molasses  produced  in  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  from  the 
iaioe  and  "  refined  molasses,"  the  syrup  produced  in  the  process  of  refining 
IS  quite  large.  The  composition  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  molasses  of 
the  Louisiana  cane-sugar  plantation  has  already  been  given  (see  p.  146), 
as  well  as  the  averf^  composition  of  beet-root  molasses.  The  following 
analysis  of  a  variety  of  molasses  will  further  illustrate  the  differenoee  in 
tiie  several  grades : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  analyses  that  the  percentage  of  sucrose  is 
usually  much  higher  in  the  beet-root  molasses,  which  is  explained  by  the 
lai^  percentage  of  ash  and  oi^nic  non-sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
glucose,  or  invert  sugar,  is  lai^  in  the  cane-sugar  molasses,  but  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  the  beet-sugar  molasses.  The  latter,  however,  always 
contains  rqffinose,  another  variety  of  sugar  always  present  in  the  beet  juice, 
bdaine,  a  nitrogenous  base,  and  proteias.  The  proportion  of  salts  con- 
tained in  beet-root  molasses  is  usually  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.,  whereas 
refiner's  molasses  from  cane-sugar  rarely  contains  half  that  proportion. 

The  tenn  green  syrup,  used  above,  is  given  to  the  syrup  eentrifugated 
from  the  second  products  in  the  refining  process. 

Golden  eyrup  is  produced  from  a  refiner's  molasses  by  diluting,  filtering 
through  bone-buick,  and  then  concentrating, 

Treade  is  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  drainings  from  the  dark 
molasses  sugars  called  bastards.     (^  p.  152.) 

Cane-sugar  molasses,  when  refined  and  brought  to  the  condition  of 
light-colored  syrups,  forms  a  common  article  of  domestic  consumption 
under  the  general  name  of  table  syrup.  The  table  syrups  of  the  present 
day,  however,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  claim  to  be  simple  products  of  the  refining 
process,  as  they  are  almost  always  largely  admixed  with  the  cheaper  glucose 
syrup,  and  the  cane-sugar  product  in  them  is  often  entirely  replaced  by 
this  latter,  A  glucose  product,  known  as  "  mixing  syrup,"  is  quite  openly 
sold  for  this  purpose. 

Beet-sugar  molasses  is  not  adapted  for  use  as  table  syrup  on  account  of 
the  unpleasant  taste  and  odor,  due  to  the  nitrogenous  principles  present. 
It  is,  as  before  described,  worked  for  the  extraction  of  the  sugar,  or  it  is 
fermented  for  alcohol. 

4.  MiscELLAHEOtJS  SiDE-PRODUCTS.— (1)  ExhauOed  Residue  from  the 
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8agar-<xme  or  Sagar-bed. — ^The  character  of  this  residue  differs  very  greatlj 
according  to  the  method  of  juice  extraction  which  has  heen  followed.  The 
common  sugar-cane  residue  from  the  roll-mills,  known  as  "  bt^asee,"  con- 
sists of  the  fibre  and  cellular  material  of  the  cane  s^U  enclosing  some  six 
per  cent  of  sucroee,  or  about  one-tfaird  of  the  total  eighteen  per  cent,  which 
the  fresh-cat  cane  contuns.  It  is  very  lai^Iy  used  as  fuel  on  the  sugar 
plantations,  and  the  ash  serves  to  some  extent  as  fertilizing  material  for  the 
soil.  The  cane-fibre,  when  freed  more  fully  from  the  suear  by  the  diffusion 
process,  has  been  proposed  as  a  source  of  paper-stock,    ^ee  p.  128.) 

BoUi  the  pressed  pulp  and  the  exhausted  diffusion-chips  from  the  sugar- 
beet  are  recognized  as  valuable  cattle  food.  Alareker  found  in  the  dried 
presa-cake  1.227  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  exhausted  chips  of  the  diffusion- 
cells  are  still  richer  in  nitrt^n,  as  the  diffusion  process  does  not  extract  as 
much  nitrogenous  matter  as  the  method  of  cnishmg. 

(2)  8eum»  and  Saturation  Prea^-cakes. — In  describing  the  production  of 
raw  cane-sugar  mention  was  made  of  the  scums,  which  bad  at  one  time  been 
thrown  away,  but  which  when  filter-pressed  yielded  a  very  considerable 
additional  amount  of  sugar.  The  press-cake  obtained  in  this  treatment 
has  also  a  value.  It  contains  on  an  aver^  as  taken  from  the  press  45.17 
per  cent  of  water,  15.67  per  cent  of  ash,  3.49  per  cent  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride, and  1.14  per  cent  of  nitrc^n,  or,  reckoned  on  the  dry  material,  28.56 
per  cent  of  ash,  6.33  per  cent  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  2.10  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  Its  value,  as  taken  from  the  press,  at  the  ruling  rates  for  fer- 
tilizing materials,  would  be  $10.64  per  ton.*  Where  the  carbonatation 
process  is  used,  and  the  excess  of  lime  removed  by  carbon  dioxide,  the 
scums  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  found  together  in  the  press-cake  gotten 
by  filtering.     In  the  experimental  tests  of  the  carbonatation  process  as  ap- 

flied  to  cane-sugar  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
'ort  Scott,  Kansas,  in  1886,t  the  press-cake  obtained  after  saturation  and 
filtering  when  dried  was  found  to  contain  9.585  per  cent,  of  albuminoids 
and  17.45  per  cent  of  other  organic  matter.  The  saturation  pressKskeof 
the  beet-sugar  process  does  not  contain  so  high  a  percentage  of  albuminoids, 
but  a  much  larger  amount  of  nitrt^nous  compounds  remains  in  the  clari- 
fied juice,  giving  rise  to  the  escape  of  ammonia  on  concentration  in  the  vacuum- 
pan  and  sliowing  itself  in  the  molasses. 

(3)  Exhauffted  Bone-bbtck. — The  bone-black  affer  repeated  revivifying 
(see  p.  160)  becomes  at  last  valueless  for  filtration  purposes  and  passes  out 
of  the  sugar-refinery,  going  to  the  manufacturer  of  fertilizers,  for  whom  it  is 
a  very  valuable  material.  The  more  calcium  phosphate  and  the  less  calcium 
carbonate  it  contains,  the  more  valuable  it  is  for  superphosphate  manufac- 
ture, as,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated  phosphoric  acid  re- 
mmns,  adding  to  the  value  of  the  product,  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
off.  The  exhausted  bone-black  contains  on  an  average  thirteen  per  cent  of 
calcium  carbonate,  sixty  to  seventy-four  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate,  four 
per  cent  of  carbon,  and  four-tenths  to  six-tenths  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

(4)  Vinaase,  or  Molaasea  Remduea, — When  the  beet  molasses  is  fermented 
for  the  production  of  alcohol,  the  residual  liquor,  which  contains  all  the 
potash  salts  of  the  molasses,  is  known  in  French  as  "  vinasse,"  or  in  German 
as  "schlempe."     It  is  of  about  41°  B.  and  acid  in  reaction.     It  is  neutral- 
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ited  -vritii  calcium  carbonate  and  then  evaporated  dovra  to  dryness  and  cal- 
cined. The  black  porous  residue  8o  obtained  contains  thirty  to  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  potassium  carbonate,  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  sodium 
carbonate,  eignteen  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride,  sii  to 
eight  per  cent  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  insohible  matter.  It  is  exhausted  with  hot  water,  and  the  extract  evap- 
orated down,  when  potassium  sulphate  and  afterwards  sodium  carbonate 
separate  out.  On  cooling,  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  sulphate  ciys- 
tatlize  out,  and  the  mother-liquor  contains  potassium  carbonate  admixed  with 
some  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  pos.^ible  by  this  gradual  evaporation  and 
fractional  crystollization  to  bring  the  cnide  potashes  to  a  purity  of  ninety 
per  cent.  In  this  production  of  tne  solid  potashes  from  the  molasses  residue 
all  the  nitrogen  of  the  molasses  is  lost  To  prevent  this,  C.  Vincent,  a 
French  chemist,  has  proposed  to  submit  the  evaporated  vinasse  to  a  dry 
distilktion  instead  of  calcination  in  the  air.  The  residue  of  this  distillation 
is  an  open  and  very  porous  coke  containing  all  the  mineral  salts  of  the 
molasses,  which  can  then  be  extracted  as  before.  The  products  of  distilla- 
tion are  an  illuminating  and  heatir^  gas,  ammonia  water,  and  a  small 
amount  of  tar.  The  ammonia  water  is  the  most  interesting  product 
It  contains  besides  carbonate,  sulphide  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  methyl 
alcohol,  and  notable  quantities  of  ttimethylamine.  This  latter  can  be  de- 
oomposed  at  320**  C.  by  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  methyl  diloride  and 
ammonia,  and  on  passing  the  products  through  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
methyl  chloride  goes  through  unabsorbed,  while  the  ammonia  is  taken  up. 
Tlie  methyl  chloride  is  of  great  value  for  ice  machines  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  methylated  aniline  colors.  (See  p.  412.)  The  process  was  quite 
largely  introduced,  but  as  in  recent  years  the  molasses  is  worked  over  for 
sugar  in  increasing  amounts,  less  molasses  is  fermented,  and  hence  less  vinasae 
is  obtained. 

17.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  Determination  of  Sucrose. — (A)  Optical  Mdhods. — Among  the 
most  important  physical  properties  of  many  of  the  varieties  of  sngara  is  the 
power  possessed  by  their  solutions  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  They  are  accordingly  classified  as  dextro-rotatory,  levo- 
rotatory,  or  optically  inactive  in  case  no  power  of  circular  polarization  is 
manifested.  This  property  as  possessed  by  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  of 
deviating  the  polarizea  ray  in  a  fixed  and  definite  d^;ree,  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  the  method  of  analysis  by  means  of  polariscopes.  The  ftinda'- 
mental  idea  involved  in  these  instruments  is  to  compensate  for  and  so  de- 
termine the  optical  rotatory  power  of  sugar  solutions  of  unknown  strength 
by_  the  corresponding  circular  polarizing  action  of  quartz  plates  of  known 
thickness,  and  hence  of  known  power.  The  earliest  of  polariscopes  was 
the  Mitscherlich  instrument,  but  those  now  in  use  for  sugar  analysis  are 
either  the  Soleil-Ventzke-Scheibler,  the  Soleil-Dubosq,  the  Laurent  shadow 
instrument,  or  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch,  which  last  claims  to  combine  the 
beet  features  of  the  Soleil  and  the  Laurent  instruments.  A  general  view 
and  a  longitudinal  section  of  this  instrument  is  given  in  Fig.  64.  The 
glass  tube  containing  the  sugar  solution  is  shown  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope and  the  polarizing  prisms.  To  the  right  below  is  shown  the  polar- 
izing prism  (the  so-called  Jellet-Comu  prism),  to  the  lefl  is  the  anatyzing 
prism,  a  quartz  plate,  quartz  wedges  of  opposite  rotatory  power,  and  the  lenses 
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of  the  telescope,  with  a  plate  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  correct  for  any 
color  in  the  field.  In  this  instmiuent,  which  uses  white  light,  the  field  of 
view  is  a  circle,  which,  with  the  instrument  at  0°  and  nothing  interceptine 
the  light,  is  of  a  unifomi  gray  tint.  When  a  sugar  solution  is  interpoeeo, 
one-half  of  the  circle  becomes  darker  than  the  other,  and  the  quartz  wedges, 
controlled  by  the  screw  shown  underneath,  must  be  moved  to  compensate  for 
the  rotation  due  to  the  sugar  soludon  and  to  restore  the  uaiformity  ot  tint.  The 
instrument  is  so  graduated  that  one  d^ree  of  disphicement  on  the  scale  corre- 
sponds to  .26048  gramme  of  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  water  and  viewed  through  a  200-milUmetre  tube.  Therefore  26.048 
grammes  of  the  sugar  to  be  analyzed  are  weighed  out.  If  chemically  pure 
and  anhydiooB,  the  solution  of  the  strength  stated  should  read  one  hundred 
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d^rees  of  displacement,  or  one  hundred  per  oent.  of  sugar,  and  if  impure, 
correapoDctingly  less. 

In  the  application  of  polariscope  analysis  to  cane-sugars  two  cases  may 
arise :  first,  when  no  other  optically  active  substance  is  present,  and,  second, 
when  glucose  or  invert  sugar  is  also  present 

(a)  Absence  of  other  Optically  Active  Subalancca. — The  weighed  sample  is 
dissolved  in  about  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  water  in  a  flask  marked  for  one 
hundred  cubic  centimetrt-s.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  a  few  cubic 
centimetres  of  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  laid  are  added,  and  two  or  three 
cubic  centimetres  of  cream  of  liydrated  alumina.  The  liquid  is  well  agitated, 
and  then  the  fiask  is  filled  nearly  to  the  mark  on  the  neck  with  water  and 
the  froth  allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  flattened  by  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  ether.  Water  is  now  added  exactly  to  the  mark,  t)ie  contents 
of  the  flask  thoroughly  agitated,  and  the  liquid  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter.     In  the  case  of  very  dark  sugars,  purified  and  perfectly  dry  bone- 
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black  has  been  added  for  clarifyiDg  purposes.  However,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  introduce  error  hy  its  absorption  of  small  amounta  of 
sugar,  so  that  it  is  now  dispcDsed  wiUi,  or  if  used  on  the  dry  filter,  the  firet 
third  of  the  filtrate  is  rejected  and  the  later  portions  only  used.  Allen  * 
recommends  instead  the  use  of  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 
The  tube  of  the  polariscope  is  now  rinsed  with  the  clear  sugar  solution 
and  then  filled  with  the  same,  the  open  end. closed  with  a  smooth  glass 
plate  held  in  place  by  a  brass  cap,  whidi  is  screwed  on.  The  tube  ood- 
taining  the  sugar  solution  ia  then  placed  in  the  instrument,  and  the  lower 
thumb-screw  turned  until  the  uniformity  of  shade  in  the  two  halves  of 
tlie  field  is  restored,  when  the  number  of  degrees  (or  percentage  of  cane- 
sugar  in  the  sample)  is  read  off  on  the  scale. 

SPreaemx  of  Glucose,  Invert  Sugar,  or  other  Optically  Active  Substance, 
action  of  acids  upon  cane-sugar  has  already  oeen  stated  to  cause  in- 
version,— i.e.,  change  of  the  sucrose  into  dextrose  and  levulose.  Both  these 
varieties  of  sugars  differ  from  sucrose  in  their  optical  power.  If,  then,  these 
alteration  products  accompany  the  sucrose  in  a  cane-sugar  sample,  the  results 
of  the  polariscope  reading  may  be  vitiated.  Some  WTiters  have  held  that 
the  invert  sugar  present  in  raw  cane-sugars  and  syrups  is  optically  inactive, 
but  the  statement  seems  to  have  been  disproved  by  Meissl.  Besides,  in 
raw  beet-sugars  and  syrups,  raffinose,  a  very  strong  dextro-rotatory  sugar,  is 
found  vitiating  the  readings  for  cane-sugar.  The  correction  of  the  original 
polarization  In  such  cases  is  most  generally  made  by  the  method  of  inver- 
sion proposed  by  Clei^t.  The  direct  polarization  is  taken  in  the  usual  way, 
and  a  part  of  the  solution  remaining  from  the  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
prepared  for  this  test  is  put  into  a  50-cubic-centimetre  flask,  which  has  also 
a  55-cuhic-centimetre  mark  on  the  neck.  Fifty  cubic  centimetres  having 
been  taken,  five  cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
and  the  whole  heated  on  a  water-bath  to  70°  C.  for  some  ten  minutes.  This 
suffices  to  completely  invert  the  cane-sugar  present,  while  the  original  invert 
sugar  is  unacted  on.  The  flask  is  then  cooled,  and  part  of  the  liauid  is 
filled  into  a  220-millimetre  tube,  closed  by  glass  plates  at  both  ends  and 
provided  with  a  tuhulure  in  the  side  so  that  a  thermometer  may  hang 
suspended  in  the  liquid  when  the  obser^-at!on  is  made.  The  reading  wiS 
generally  be  much  reduced  from  tlie  ori^nal  dexti-o-rotatory  reading,  and 
may  even  be  some  degrees  to  the  left.  If,  then,  S  represent  the  sum  or 
difference  of  polariscope  readings  before  and  after  inversion  (difference  if 
both  ai'e  to  tlie  right,  sum  if  the  second  reading  ia  to  the  left),  T  the 
temperature  of  the  invci'tcd  solution  when  polarized,  and  H  the  correct 

percentage  sought,  R  ^ =.     Clerget  has  also  prepared  an  elaborate 

set  of  tables  which  make  the  use  of  the  formula  unnecessary.  (See  also 
under  molasses,  p.  162.) 

{£)  Oiemical  Mdhodx. — The  only  chemical  method  for  the  determination 
of  cane-sugar  ever  resorted  to  is  the  inversion  of  the  cane-sugar,  neutralizing 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  determination  of  the  reducing  sugar  so  obtained 
by  the  method  to  be  dt«cril)ed  under  the  next  head.  The  inversion  takes 
place  in  definite  proportions,  bo  that  nineteen  parts  of  sucrose  produce  twenty 
parts  of  the  invert  sugar.     When  invert  sugar  is  also  present  in  the  solution 

*  CommeruiHl  O^anic  Atialjeie,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  2&T. 
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of  whidi  the  cane-eugar  is  to  be  determined  by  ioverston,  the  former  is  first 
estimated  as  a  separate  operatioD,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  original  solution 
is  inverted,  and  the  total  invert  sugar,  including  that  formed  from  the  cane- 
sugar,  is  determined. 

2.  Determination  of  Glucose,  or  Invert  Sugar. — The  oldest 
method  is  that  based  on  Trommer's  reaction  as  applied  to  sugar  analysb  by 
Barreswill  and  Fehling.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  copper  oxide  containing  a  fixed  organic  acid,  as  tartaric,  is  reduced 
with  the  separation  out  of  insoluble  cuprous  oxide  by  dextrose,  or  invert 
sugar,  while  cane-sugar  has  no  edect  The  composition  of  a  standard 
Filing's  solution,  as  it  is  called,  is  thus  given  by  ToUens :  *  34.639 
grammes  crystallized  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  water  and  brought  to 
600  cubic  centimetres  ;  173  grammes  Rochelle  salt  and  60  grammes  sodium 
hydrate  are  also  dissolved  in  water  and  brought  to  500  cubic  centimetres. 
Equal  volumes  of  these  solutions  are  mixed  when  required  for  use  and  con- 
stitute the  correct  Fehling's  solution.  The  ready-prepared  Fehling's  solution 
changes  in  the  course  of  some  days  in  effective  power  even  when  kept  in  a 
cool  place  and  in  the  dark.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Fehling's  solution 
pven  above  correspond  to  .05  gramme  dextrose,  or  invert  sugar,  or  .0475 
gramme  cane-sugar  made  active  by  inversion.  For  technical  determinations 
merely  the  work  with  the  solution  can  be  volumetric ;  for  more  exact  scien- 
tific purposes  it  must  be  gravimetric,  weighing  the  copper  as  metal  or  as 
cupric  oxide.  In  carrying  out  the  volumetric  test,  the  sugar  solution  in 
which  glucose  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  a  burette.  If  dark,  it  may 
be  previously  cleared  with  a  small  quantity  of  bone-black,  or  if  it  be  some 
of  the  solution  prepared  for  polarization,  it  is  prepared  without  lead  solu- 
tion, an  aliquot  portion  taken  out  for  this  glucose  determination,  and  the 
remmnder  treated  with  a  measured  quantity  of  the  lead  solution,  for  which 
allowance  is  made.  Any  lead  in  thia  glucose  solution  must  be  eliminated 
thoroughly.  This  is  best  done  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  change  of  strength 
in  the  liquid  being  noted.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixed  Fehling's 
solution  are  now  measured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  diluted  with  twenty  or 
thir^  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  brought  quickly  to  boiling,  when  the 
su«ir  solution  is  run  in  two  cubic  centimetres  at  a  time,  boiling  between 
ea^  addition.  When  the  blue  color  has  nearly  disappeared  the  sugar 
solution  should  be  added,  in  small  amount  but  still  rapidly.  The  end  of 
the  reaction  is  reached  when  a  few  drops  of  the  supernatant  liquid  filtered 
into  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  dilute  potassium  ferrocyanide  give  no  brown 
color. 

In  carrying  out  the  gravimetric  method  the  Fehling's  solution  remains 
in  excess,  while  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is  carefully  filtered  off  and 
further  treated.  The  prcwedure  is  as  follows  :  Sixty  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  mixed  Fehling's  solution  and  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are  boiled 
up  in  a  beaker  glass,  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  dextrose  solution 
of  approximately  one  per  cent  strength  added,  and  the  mixture  again  boiled. 
It  is  then  filtered  with  the  aid  of  a  filter-pump  upon  a  Soxhlet  filter  (as- 
bestos layer  in  a  tared  funnel  of  narrow  cylinder  shape),  quickly  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried.  The  as- 
bestos filter,  with  the  cuprous  oxide,  are  now  heated  with  a  small  flame, 
while  a  current  of  bydrc^n  is  passed  into  the  funnel,  so  that  the  precipitate 

•  Bandbuch  der  EohleDbydmte,  1S88,  p.  71. 
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18  reduced  to  metallic  copper.  It  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of  hydro- 
gen, placed  for  a  few  minutes  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  weighea.  A 
table  has  been  constructed  by  Allihn  which  gives  in  milligrammes  the 
dextrose  eoiTcsponding  to  the  weight  of  copper  found. 

Other  methods  for  the  determination  of  dextrose  are  those  of  Pavy, 
using  an  ammoniaoil  solution  of  the  Fehling  reagent ;  of  Knapp,  who  uses 
an  alkaJine  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury ;  of  Sachsae,  who  uses  an  alkaline 
solution  of  potaasio-mercuric  iodide ;  and  of  Soldaini,  who  uses  a  solution 
of  basic  carbonate  of  copper  dissolved  in  potassium  bicarbonate.  This  last 
reagent  has  been  recently  strongly  commended  as  better  than  Fehlinsfs 
solution,  in  that  it  is  more  sensitive  to  glucose  and  is  much  less  affected  oy 
cane-sugar  even  after  prolonged  boiling.* 

3.  Analysis  of  Comuercial  Kaw  Suoaes. — Raw  sugars  contain, 
besides  the  cane-sugar,  invert  sugar,  moisture,  mineral  salts,  organic  non- 
sugar,  and  insoluble  matter.  Raw  beet-sugars  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
sucrose  and  glucose  just  mentioned,  small  quantities  of  rafiinose,  a  variety 
of  sugar  found  in  the  beet  juice  and  present  in  all  the  products  from  it. 

The  cane-sugar  present  is  partly  crystallized  and  partly  uncrystallizable. 
Both  are,  of  course,  counted  together  in  the  polarization  figures,  but  only  the 
first  is  capable  of  extraction  in  the  refining  process.  The  method  of  esti- 
mating the  crystallized  cane-sugar  for  itself  will  be  described  later  on.  The 
polarization  methods  have  already  been  described.  In  raw  sugars  containing 
much  invert  sugar,  such  as  those  from  the  cane,  the  double  polarization  (be- 
fore and  after  inversion)  is  alone  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  methods  for  glucose  have  also  been  described. 

The  determination  of  moisture  is  made  by  taking  five  grammes  of  the 
sample  and  drying  it  spread  out  on  a  weighed  watch-crystal  in  an  air-bath 
at  100°  to  110°  C.  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  As  sugars  containing  much 
glucose  cannot  stand  the  heat  without  some  alteration,  in  their  case  a  lower 
temperature  (60°  to  90°  C.)  is  used.  For  very  syrupy  sugars  and  melados 
it  Incomes  necessary  to  dry  with  the  addition  of  a  weighed  amount  of 
clean  sand.  Drying  in  a  vacuum  is  also  practised  in  many  cases,  as  the 
operation  is  shortened  and  less  risk  of  alteration  exists. 

The  mineral  salts  are  determined  as  ash.  The  following  analyses  give 
the  average  composition  of  raw  cane-  and  beet-sugar  asli  according  to  Monier : 

Cuie-iugar.  Beel-iugu. 

Potaasium  (and  siidiuni)  carbunate 16.5  82.2 

Calcium  carbonate 49.0  6.7 

Potassium  (and  sodium)  sulphate 16.0>  ... 

Sodium  chloride 9.0  f  ""' 

Silica  and  alumina 9.6  None. 

100  0  100.0 

Owing  to  this  decided  difference,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  the  ash  of  cane- 
sugars  completely  burned  and  in  weighable  condition  than  that  of  beet- 
sugars,  which  contain  so  much  uf  the  deliquescent  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Sclieibler  proposes  to  treat  the  sugar  with  sulphuric 
acid  before  igniting  it,  by  which  means  the  ash  obtained  contains  the  bases 
as  non-volatile,  difficultly  fusible  and  non-deliquescent  sulphates  instead  of 
as  carbonates.  A  deduction  of  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  sutphatcd 
ash  must  be  made  in  this  case  for  the  increase  due  to  the  sulphuric  arad. 

*  Bodenbender  and  Scbeller,  Zettsohrift  fOr  Rubenzucker,  1S8T,I>.  ISB 
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The  soluble  and  insoluble  ash  are  often  distinguished  in  addition  to  total 
ash.  In  ordinary  commercial  analyses  of  sugars,  the  sum  of  the  cane-sugar, 
glucose,  ash,  and  water  is  subtracted  from  one  hundred,  and  the  difTerenoe 
called  oi^anic  or  undetermined  matters.  This  would  include  both  the  solu- 
ble organic  impuritiee  and  the  insoluble  impuriUes,  such  as  fibre  and  parti- 
cles of  cane.  Two  processes  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  solu- 
ble organic  impurities  separately  :  Walltoff's  method  of  precipitation  with 
tannin,  and  the  basic  aoetate  of  lead  method.  Neither  method  is  in  very 
general  use. 

As  before  stated,  the  full  analysis  of  a  raw  sugar  will  not  give  any 
exact  measure  of  its  refining  value, — that  is,  of  the  amount  of  crystallized 
cane-sugar  that  can  be  extracted  from  it.  The  so-called  method  of  co- 
efficients adopted  in  Fnutoe,  whereby  five  times  the  ash,  plus  once  or  twice 
the  glucose  jjercentage  subtracted  from  the  cane-sugar  percentage,  is  taken 
to  represent  the  crystallized  cane-sugar  obtainable,  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  true  refining  value,  or  rendement,  of  a  raw  sugar  can, 
however,  be  determined  by  a  special  procedure  first  proposed  by  Payeh 
and  afterwards  improved  by  Schetbler.  The  process  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  if  raw  sugars  be  treated  with  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  can&- 
sugar  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the  coloring  matter  and  other  impurities, 
together  with  the  syrup  and  other  oncrystallizable  constituents,  are  removed, 
while  the  crystallized  sugar  remains  unchanged.  The  sugary  alcoholic 
liquids  are  then  displaced  by  absolute  alcohol.  Fig.  65  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  vessels.  The  bottle  I  contains  eighty-five  per  cent  alcohol,  to 
which  50  cubic  centimetres  of  acetic  acid  is  added  per  litre,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  powdered  white  sugar  for  a 
day,  being  shaken  at  intervals ;  bottie  II,  alcohol  of  ninety-two  per  cent, 
saturated  as  the  other,  but  witliout  acetic  acid ;  bottle  III,  alcohol  of  ninety- 
six  per  cent.,  also  saturated  with  sugar ;  and  bottle  IV,  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  absolute  alcohol  aud  one-third  ether.  Of  the  sugars  to  be  examined, 
weights  are  taken  corresponding  to  the  polariscope  used,  placed  in  the  up- 
right tubes,  washed  with  the  successive  solutions,  and  dried  by  the  aid  of 
a  nlt«r-pump  ready  for  use  in  the  polariscope  test  In  carrying  out  the 
process,  the  alcohol  and  ether  mixture  is  first  run  in  that  it  mar  take  up 
any  moisture  and  throw  out  the  st^r  that  such  moisture  may  nave  dis- 
solved, then  successively  down  to  No.  I,  which  is  the  effective  washing 
solution.  This  is  then  displaced  by  Nos.  II,  III,  and  IV  in  succession. 
The  method  is  thoroughly  reliable,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  alcoholic  solutions  just  saturated  with  sugar  through  all  changes  of 
temperature. 

4.  Analyses  op  Molasses  and  Sybcps. — The  composition  of  both 
the  cane-sugar  and  the  beet-sugar  molasses  have  already  been  given  (see  p. 
154),  and  it  was  seen  that  they  differed  notably.  Both  still  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  of  sucrose,  but  fi>r  different  reasons.  With  the  cane- 
sugar  molasses  because  of  the  invert  sugar,  with  the  beet>flugar  molasses 
because  of  the  melassigenic  salts.  In  either  case  the  polariscope  reading 
for  sucrose  must  be  corrected  ^  inversion.  The  glucose  is  determined  as 
described  under  raw  sugars.  The  water  is  determined  by  weighing  out  a 
sample,  thinning  it  with  water,  putting  it  into  a  weighed  dish  with  clean 
sand,  and  drying  it  at  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  until  constant  Dn'ing  in 
a  partial  vacuum  also  facilitates  the  drying  off  of  the  moisture.  The  ash 
is  determined  as  with  raw  sugars,  sulphuric  acid  being  added,  and  the  bases 
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Weiriied  aa  salplutea  instead  of  as  carbonates,  the  proper  correction  being 
made.  Tbe  oi^nic  non-«iigar  ia  simply  taken  by  dlnerenoe  as  with  raw 
sugars.  The  determination  of  raffinose  in  raw  beetUugars,  and  particularly 
in  beet-molasses,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  recent  years.  Creydt* 
has  Bu^ested  a  way  for  determining  it  in  the  presence  of  cane-BUgar  in  con- 
nection with  the  method  of  inversion.  He  finds  tliat  while  cane-sugar 
pohirizing  100"  to  the  right  before  inversion  polarizes  32°  to  the  kH 
after  inversion,  a  change  of  132°,  raflinoee  changes  irom  100°  to  50.7° 


only,  a  change  of  49.3°,  He  proposes  two  formulas:  A^z-\-1.67  if, and 
c=  1.322  +  1.57  R  X  .493,  in  which  A  is  the  direct  polarization,  c  the 
polarization  after  inversion,  z  the  percentage  of  cane-sugar,  and  R  that  of 
rafHuose.  From  these  formulas,  A  and  c  being  known,  z  and  R  can  be 
found.     The  reading  after  inversion  must  be  taken  uniformly  at  20°  C. 

6.  Analyses    of    Sugar-canes    and    Suoab-beets    and    Raw 
JtnCBS  THBBEFROM. — ^The  Very  different  physical  characters  of  the  si^ar- 


*  Zeitschriit  fur  Rubenzucker,  vol.  i 
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caoe  and  the  Bugar-beet]  the  one  a  bamboo-like  shell  enclosing  a  woody  pith, 
and  the  other  a  soft  root  easily  brought  into  pulpy  consistency,  make  the 
work  upon  them  quite  different.  In  the  case  of  the  cane,  the  samples  to 
be  analyzed  are  weighed  and  then  pressed  between  rolls,  moistenea  with 
hot  water  and  i^;ain  pressed,  and  this  repeated  several  times.  The  ex- 
hatiBted  stalk,  or  "  bagasse,"  is  usually  not  nirtber  examined,  but  in  the  juioe 
the  sucrose,  glucose,  ash,  and  organic  non-sugar  are  determined  as  before 
described.  In  all  analyses  of  raw  cane  juices  the  percent^  of  total  solids 
is  determined  by  the  Briz  saocliaromet«r  or  "spindle.  The  form  of 
hydrometer  in  most  general  use  is  known  as  the  Balling  or  Brix,  and  its 
readings  indicate  directly  the  percentage  of  impure  sugar  or  solid  matter 
dissolved.  Sets  of  tables  also  allow  of  the  conversien  of  the  Briz  scale 
into  direct  specific  gravity  figures.  (See  Appen(Ux,  p.  515.)  With  the  aid  of 
the  specific  gravity  determination  it  is  possible  to  make  a  rapid  analysis  of 
raw  juice  without  weighing.  The  method  adopted  by  Crampton,*  one  of 
the  chemists  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  j^riculture,  for  this  analysis 
is  to  measure  out  a  certain  volume  of  the  juice,  add  lead  solution,  make  up 
to  another  definite  volume,  polarize,  and  apply  the  correction  for  specific 
gravity  to  the  reading  obtained.  A  set  of  tables  for  this  correction  and  the 
ractor  needed  in  the  glucose  determination  are  given  by  Crampton. 

In  the  examination  of  sugar-beets,  the  system  of  pressing  and  moisten- 
ing with  hot  water  can  be  followed  for  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  but  the 
method  proposed  by  Scheibler  uf  extracting  the  sugar  from  a  weighed 
quanti^  of  the  pulp  by  the  aid  of  alcohol  is  much  better.  This  is 
accomplished  by  tiie  aid  of  a  Soxhlet  or  other  extractor  (see  p.  78)  con- 
nected with  an  upright  condenser.  After  complete  extraction  and  cooling 
the  necessary  amount  of  lead  solution  is  added,  and  the  liquid  brought  up 
to  the  mark  witli  absolute  alcohol  and  then  polarized.  iWener  Iws  de- 
scribed a  still  simpler  form  of  extraction,  originally  suggested  by  Kapp,  in 
which  the  pulp  remains  in  the  alcoholic  solution  until  after  it  is  cleared 
with  the  lead  solution  and  brought  to  the  mark,  when  it  is  filtered  and 
polarized.  A  correction  must  in  this  case  be  applied  to  the  reading  on 
account  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  pulp  in  the  measured  liquid. 

The  amount  of  dry  residue,  or  "  mark,  of  the  beet  can  be  determined 
in  the  Scheibler  extraction  method  at  the  same  time  by  taking  the  exhausted 
residue,  drying  it  in  a  current  of  air,  and  weighing  it  Tlie  moisture  and 
ash  of  the  beet  are  determined  as  wiUi  raw  sugars.  The  oi^nic  non-sugar 
is  gotten  by  difference  or  by  one  of  the  metlioda  menUoned  under  raw  sugars 

6.  Analyses  of  SiDE-PHODDcr8.^a)  0/  Bone-black. — CarefiJ  Mial- 
yses  of  both  fresh  char  and  that  which  is  in  use  are  needed  to  allow  of  the 
proper  control  in  filtration.  The  most  important  determinations  are  those 
of  water,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbon,  and  specific  gravity,  as  upon  the  changes 
in  these  depend  in  the  main  its  efficiency.  The  water  is  determined  by  dry- 
ing for  several  hours  at  140"  C.  The  sample  should  not  be  powderol. 
The  carbon  is  determined  by  treating  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  char  witli 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  on  a  water-bath  until  the  soluble 
portions  have  been  dissolved,  diluting  and  filtering  upon  a  weighed  quanti- 
tative filter.  After  thorough  washing  with  hot  water,  the  filter  and  contents 
are  dried  at  100°,  placed  between  wateh-glassea  and  weighed,  again  heated 
and  weighed  as  long  as  any  loss  of  weight  is  shown.     The  filter  and  carbon 

"  United  Btatea  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  16,  pp.  81-85. 
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are  then  transferred  to  a  weighed  cracible  and  ignited.  The  insoluble  resi- 
due, taken  from  the  previous  weight,  minus  the  weight  of  the  filter,  gives 
the  amount  of  carbon.  The  estimation  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  case  (be 
char  is  used  with  cane-sugar  or  juices  ia  of  much  less  importance  than  when 
the  char  is  used  with  beei>«ugars  or  juices.  In  the  former  case,  the  per- 
G^itage  decreases  at  first,  and  then  remains  nearlv  stationary,  in  the  repeated 
use  of  the  char,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  would  mcrease  steadily,  because  of 
the  more  thorough  liming  and  carbonatatiou  to  which  the  beet  iuices  ar« 
subjected,  were  it  not  for  the  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  revivi- 
fying of  the  char.  (See  p.  150.)  To  allow  of  the  proper  judgment  in  this 
use  of  hydrochloric  acia,  it  becomes  necessary  in  beet-sugar  working  to 
determine  carefully  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  taken  up  by  the  char 
in  using  before  starting  the  revivification.  It  is  almost  universally  done  at 
present  by  the  aid  of  %e  Scheibler  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  56.  The  nor- 
mal qtmntJtv  of  pulverized  char  (1.702  grammes)  is  placed  in  A,  and  the 
tube  8  filled  with  acid  to  the  mark  is  carefully  placed  in  the  bottle.  E  is 
then  filled  with  water,  and  the  opemfor,  by  means  of  the  compression-bulb, 
forces  the  liquid  into  D  and  C,  which  connect  at  the  base,  until  it  reaches  a 
little  above  the  zero-point  in  C,  when  It  is  allowed  to  flow  oat  by  opening 
the  pinchoock  at  p  until  the  level  in  C  is  at  sero.  The  stopper  now  being 
placed  in  A,  a  connection  with  B  is  made  by  the  tube  r.  If  the  levd  of 
the  liquid  in  D  and  C  are  then  unequal,  the  equality  may  be  restored  by 
opening  the  cock  o  for  a  few  aeconda,  and  which  for  the  rest  of  the  opera- 
tion  remains  closed.  The  vessel  A  is  now  held,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  so  that 
the  acid  may  come  in  contact  with  the  char,  and  the  bottle  gently  shaken  to 
cause  the  acid  to  thoroughly  mix  with  the  assay.  The  pressure  of  the  gas 
evolved  distends  the  rubber  bag  in  B  and  depresses  the  column  of  water  in 
C.  The  stopcock  v  is  now  opened  to  allow  the  water  in  D  to  flow  out  suiB- 
ciently  rapidly  to  Keep  the  level  in  Cand  D  as  near  the  same  as  possible 
during  the  pn^ress  of  the  determination.  When  all  the  gas  has  been  given 
off  and  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  C  becomes  stationary,  p  is  closed,  afler 
bringing  the  water  in  i>  to  tiie  same  level  as  that  in  C,  ana  the  volume  and. 
temperature  read  off.  A  set  of  tables  accompanying  the  instrument  gives 
the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  fix>m  the  volume  and  temperature  read- 
ings. Assuming  seven  per  cent,  to  be  the  normal  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  char,  any  excess,  as  shown  in  this  determination,  can  have  its 
equivalent  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  known  strength  calculated,  and  thus  the 
acid  treatment  in  the  revivifying  process  can  be  made  accurate. 

In  determining  specific  gravity,  both  apparent  and  real  specific  gravity 
(the  Utter  afler  boiling  the  char  with  distilled  water  to  displace  air)  are  to 
be  taken. 

(6)  Of  Scume,  Prest-caJcea,  and  Swrrates. — In  the  case  of  the  scums  and 
presa-cakes  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugars,  their  chief  value  Is  in 
the  lime  salts  they  contain,  which,  notably  in  the  case  of  beet-sugars,  adapt 
them  for  use  as  fertilizing  materials.  They,  however,  contain  such  amountsof 
sugar,  either  mechanicafly  held,  or,  where  the  carbonatation  process  has  been 
U8«l,  as  sucrates,  as  make  it  necessary  to  regularly  determine  the  sucrose  in 
them.  Inthecaseofthethinscumafromcane-sugar  working, thedetermioa- 
tion  can  be  made  exactly  as  with  an  impure  juice  before  described.  In  the 
case  of  the  heavier  press-cakes  from  beet>4Ugar  working,  resulting  from  car- 
bonatation, the  procedure  is  different.  Here  the  sucrate  of  lime  is  to  be  de- 
composed if  possible  without  decomposing  the  large  amount  of  accompanying 
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carbonate  of  lime.  This  is  done  by  careful  addition  of  acetic  acid,  con- 
trolling  the  reaction  with  phenol-phthaleia.  For  details  of  this  process, 
first  propoeed  by  Sidersky,  see  Fruhling  and  Schultz,  "Anleitung  zui 
Zucker  UnterBudiungen,"  3d  ed.,  p.  171. 


Socrates,  resulting  from  the  working  of  molasses  for  sugar  by  either  of 
the  lime  or  strcmtium  processes  (see  p.  147),  are  analysed  by  a  somewhat 
similar  procedure,  using  strong  acetic  acid  to  set  the  sugar  free  from  its 
combination  with  the  lime  or  strontia  and  phenol-phthaleln  as  an  indicator. 
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The  excess  of  acid  is  afterwards  neutralized,  lead  eolntion  added,  the  solu- 
tion brooght  to  strength,  and  polarized.     (Ibid.,  p.  165.) 
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STATISTICS. 

1.  Pboductios  of  Suoab  fhom  the  Cane. — The  total  production 
of  raw  Bugar  from  the  sugar-cane  for  the  last  two  years  is  thus  estimated 
by  Willet  and  Gray : 

1888-99.  lS9»-l«Da  (atlmated). 

Tons.  Tons. 

Cuba     845,261  440,000 

Porto  Rico 68,825  60,000 

Louisiana 224,000  182,000 

Trinidad  (export) 63,486  46,000 

Barbadoee  (export) 42,000  85,000 

Guadeloupe 40,000  80,000 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo 60,000  66,000 

Other  West  Indies      108,000  104,000 

Mexico  and  Central  America 22,000  24,000 

Demerara  and  Surinam 81,000  81,000 

Peru  (export)     110,000  100,000 

Argentine  Republic 80,000  80,000 

Btuzil 161,495  160,000 

British  India  (export) 10,000  10,000 
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Jbt«  (export) 

FhiUppiDM 

Australia  and  Polynewa 228,784 


l^M 


Hauritiua,  etc. 
lUunion,  etc. 
Spain     .   .    . 


189e-M. 

7,000 

7,000 

76,000 

70,000 

.     228,784 

215,000 

2K,606 

276,000 

00,000 

80,000 

.     186,487 

160,000 

86,000 

6,000 

8,000 

2.  Production  fboh  the  Suoar-Beet. — The  -world's  production  of 
beet-sugar  for  the  l»8t  four  years  has  been  as  follows : 


is»fi-9a. 

ISOB-OT. 

1S97-B6. 

lass-DB. 

1,617,812 

781,000 
658,097 
775,000 
226,000 
106,000 
160,000 

Metric  loM. 

1,836,536 
984,000 
735,867 
780,000 
290,000 
175,000 
200,000 

Uetrictoiu. 
1,847,018 

881,600 
808,006 
736,000 
225,000 
125,000 
288,000 

Metric  tODi. 

1,700,000 
896,000 
725,000 
746,000 
210,000 
166,000 
250,000 

AuBtria-Hungary 

RuMia 

Holland 

Other  countries 

Total 

4,800,909 

4,900,908 

4,854,624 

4,681,000 

3.  Importations  op  Sugar  into  the  United  States.— The  total 
importations  of  sugar  (raw  and  refined)  during  the  last  few  years  have  been : 
1897 4,101,211,596  pounds,  valued  at  $81,729,142 


Of  this,  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  i 


Valued  a 

1899  .   .    . 

Valued  a 


.  1,878,280,862  lU. 
.     $24,181,704 

.      418,981,880  lU. 

$8,422,020 
.     602,808,918  Iba. 
.     $12,839,468 


Valued  at  . 
1898 

Valued  at  . 
1899 

Valued  at   , 


4.    Production  and  Consumption  op  Sugar  in  the    United 
States  during  Kecemt  Years, 


Reflned  from  Imported  eugar  . 
Huiufaclured  from  imported 

molaaaefl 

Gane-su^r  produced  .  . 
Beet-sugar  " 

Maple-Bugar      " 
Sorghum,  etc.    "  .    . 

Total  sugar       " 
ConMunption  percafuta  . 


248,220 

40,000 
6,000 


262,812 
34,463 

6,000 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  STARCH  ANB  ITS  ALTEBATION   PBODDCIS. 

L  Raw  Materii^. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most  widely  oocurring, 

firoductions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  constitutes,  either  when  extracted 
rom  vegetable  raw  materials,  or  more  generally  in  admixture  with  the 
other  plant  constituents,  the  staple  article  of  food  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  (act  that  the  prin- 
dpal  cereal  grains  used  throughout  the  world  for  food  contain  starch  as 
their  chief  ingredient,  and  that  the  tubers  of  many  plants  and  the  stems  and 
roots  of  some  trees  also  yield  starch  in  great  abundance. 

The  most  complete  enumeration  and  ckssiRcation  of  starches  is  that  of 
Muter  as  amplified  by  Allen*  and  Blyth,t  by  which  they  are  divided  iiito 
five  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  and  microscopical  differences,  as 
follows : 

I.  The  potato  group  includes  such  oval  or  ovate  starches  as  give  a  play 
of  colors  woen  examined  by  polarized  light  and  a  selenite  plate  and  having 
the  hilum  and  concentric  rings  clearly  viable.  It  includes  tatd  lea  mots,  or 
canna  arrow-root,  potato  starch,  maranta,  or  St.  Vincent  arrow-root,  Natal 
arrow-root,  and  curcuma  arrow-root. 

II.  The  Uguminoua  xlarchea  comprise  such  round  or  oval  starches  as  give 
little  or  no  color  with  poUrized  light,  have  concentric  rings  all  but  invisible, 
though  becoming  apparent  in  many  cases  on  treating  the  starch  with  chromic 
acid,  while  the  liilum  is  well  marked  and  cracked,  or  stellate.  It  includes 
the  starches  of  the  bean,  pea,  and  lentil. 

III.  The  wheai  group  comprises  those  round  or  oval  starches  having 
both  hilum  and  concentric  rings  invisible  in  the  majority  of  granules.  It 
includes  the  starches  of  wheat,  oarley,  rye,  chestnut,  and  acorn,  and  a  variety 
of  starches  from  medicinal  plants,  such  as  jalap,  rhubarb,  senega,  etc, 

rV.  The  8(^0  group  comprises  those  starches  of  which  all  the  granules 
are  truncated  at  one  end.  It  includes  sago,  tapioca,  and  arum,  togeuer  with 
the  starch  from  belladoana,  colcbicum,  scanunony,  podophyllum,  canella, 
aconite,  cassia,  and  cinnamon. 

y.  The  riae  group.  In  this  group  all  the  starches  are  angular  or  polyg- 
onal in  form.  It  includes  oats,  nee,  buckwheat,  maize,  dan,  pepper,  as  well 
as  ipecacuanha. 

In  addition  to  the  differences  in  form  and  marking  mentioned  above,  the 
starch-granules  differ  in  size  according  to  their  different  sources,  so  that 
under  the  microscope  they  can  be  distinguished  by  the  measurement  of  the 
average  diameter  of  the  granule.  This  ranges,  according  to  Karmarsch, 
from  .01  to  .185  millimetre,  or  from  .0004  to  .0079  inch. 

*  Qom.  Urg.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  836,     f  BIyth,  Foods,  Compoa.  and  Anal,,  p.  189. 
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For  practical  purposes  we  may  dow  speak  of  two  claaaes  only  of  these 
starch-coQtaiDing  materials, — viz.,  the  cereals  and  the  plants  in  which  the 
starch  is  extracted  from  tubers,  roots,  or  stems,  such  as  potatoes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  West  Indian  starch  preparations,  like  arrow-root,  sago,  and 
tapioca,  on  the  other.  As  before  statea,  starch  is  the  chief  ingredientin  the 
cereals,  but  not  at  all  the  only  one.  The  composition  of  the  more  impor- 
tant cereals  is  thus  given  by  Bell  :* 


CosainvBm. 

S' 

whMt 
Spring 

b«rtey. 

■Si" 

Mdn. 

.Rr>- 

Cu«11n> 

1.4S 
l.«0 

1 

2.83 
1.74 
14M 

l.OS 
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The  chemical  formula  of  starch  is  {CiHuOj),.  According  to  Tollens, 
confirmed  by  Mylius,  it  is  C„H^aO„;  acconling  to  Brown  soluble  starch 
is  Ci-H-„Oi^  while  for  tiie  ordinary  variety  he  proposes  C^Yl^Ouf  Nageli 
stat^  that  by  sabjecting  the  starch-granules  to  the  slow  action  of  saliva, 
salt  solutions,  and  dilute  acids  two  substances  could  be  shown  to  be  present, 
grawuloae,  which  dissolved,  and  cdlulose  (or,  as  it  has  been  called,  fiainoee), 
which  remfuned.  Arthur  Meyer  considers  that  there  is  only  a  ungle  sub- 
stance originally  present,  and  that  the  cellulose,  or  ferinose,  which  remains 
is  a  decomposition  product  of  the  starch. 

Air-dned  starch  always  retains  from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  ethereal  and  tatty  oils. 
When  it  is  heated  with  twelve  to  fiflien  times  its  bulk  of  water  to  55°  C,  it 
begins  to  show  signs  of  change,  swellii^  up,  and  at  a  temperature  of  firom 
70°  to  80°  C.  (or  even  below  70°  C.  with  some  pure  starches)  the  granules 
burst  and  it  becomes  a  uniform  translucent  mass,  known  as  "  starch-paate," 
which  is  not,  however,  a  solution,  as  the  water  can  be  frozen  out  of  it 
Boiled  with  water  for  a  long  time  it  goes  into  solution,  one  part  dissolving 
in  fifty  parts  of  water.  The  action  of  heat  upon  starch  is  to  change  it 
gradually  into  dtxlrine,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  reactions  of  starch  is  the  formation  of  a 
blue  color  with  iodine.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  merely  a  physical 
combination,  but  more  generally  beheved  now  to  be  a  chemical  compound. 
Mylius  finds  that  it  contains  alxiut  eighteen  per  cent,  of  iodine,  partly  as 
hydrogen  iodide,  and  gives  it  the  formula  (C„H«|0„I)4HI.  Seyfert,  accept- 
ing the  same  formula  for  starch,  considers  tiiat  the  iodine  compound  pos- 
sesses the  formula  (Cj4H„0„)gIj,  which  requires  18.61  per  cent,  of  iodine. 
It  is  not  very  stable,  being  decomposed  by  water  on  heating.  Neverthe- 
less, the  blue  coloration  is  constantly  availed  of  to  note  the  presence  or 
gradual  disappearance  or  alteration  of  starch  in  many  technical  processes. 

"  Bell,  The  AnalyBii  and  AduttersUon  of  Poodt,  Pan  ii.  p.  B6. 
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The  actioD  of  dilute  acids  apoo  starch  brings  about  the  change  known 
as  "  hydrolyBis,"  and  there  is  produced  dextriiie,  CaHfjO,^,  and  dextrose, 
C,HuO„  the  latter  eventually  as  sole  product  Many  fermeuts,  like  saliva, 
the  pancreatic  fermeut,  and  especially  the  diastase  of  malt,  produt^  in 
starch  a  somewhat  similar  change,  and  yield  maltose,  C^^^^^,  and  a  number 
of  intermediate  products  between  this  and  starch,  A  great  deal  of  invest]- 
cation  has  been  devoted  to  these  intermediate  products,  and  as  yet  no  abso- 
lute agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  subject  The  following  is  the  series 
of  products  obtained  in  this  hydrolysis  of  starch  as  stated  by  Tollens :  * 

starch g>ve«  »  blue  iodine  reaction. 

Soluble  sbirch  (unylodeitrine)  ....  givsi  a  blue  iodine  reacUon. 

reirthrodextriQe givee  a  violet  and  red  iodine  reaction. 

Dextrinee  \  achroodeitnae gives  no  iodine  reaction. 

(  maltodeitrine gives  no  iodine  reaction. 

Maltose reduces  Fehling's  solution,  but  not  Berfoed's  reagent. 

DeitroM reduces  Fehliug'a  BolutioD,  and  also  Barfoed's  reagent. 

Other  chemists  notably  increase  the  list  of  these  intermediate  products. 
The  existence  of  erythrodextrine  as  a  distinct  oompound  is  doubted  by 
some  investigators,  who  consider  it  to  be  merely  a  mixture  of  achroo-  or 
maltodextrine  with  a  little  soluble  starch,  such  a  mixture  giving  a  violet 
reaction  witii  iodine.  By  over-treatment  with  acids  iinfermentable  carbo- 
hydrates, of  a  character  differing  from  any  of  the  products  named,  appear 
to  form.  The  name  gai/iein  has  been  given  to  a  compound  of  this  Icind, 
and  the  formula  CuHmO,(,  ascribed  to  it  For  a  description  of  the  con- 
ditions of  its  formation  see  later  (p.  178). 

Strong  nitric  acid  in  the  cotd  acts  upon  starch,  producing  nitro  deriva- 
tives, such  as  mono-,  di-,  and  tetra-nitro-amylose,  collectively  known  as 
xyloidin.  Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  form  combinations  with  starch, 
the  barium  and  calcium  compounds  being  insoluble,  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  in  the  Asboth  method  for  determination  of  starch.     (See  p.  180.) 

n.  Processes  of  Manufacture. 

1.  ExTBAcriOK  AND  PuRiPYiNG  OP  THE  Stahch. — Of  the  various 
starch-containing  materials  before  enumerated,  only  a  limited  number  are 
actually  utilized  for  the  extraction  of  the  starch  in  a  pure  condition, — viz., 
m^ze,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  and  arrow-root  In  the  United  States  by  far 
the  greater  amount  is  obtained  from  maize,  or  Indian  com,  a  limited  amount 
only  being  extracted  from  wheat.  In  Europe,  on  the  Continent,  potatoes 
serve  as  the  chief  starch-producing  material,  some  also  being  extracted  from 
wheat  and  some  from  rice,  while  in  the  West  Indies  arrow-root  starch  is 
manufactured  at  St  Vincent  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  manufacture  of  com  starch,  after  winnowing  or  cleansing  the 
com  by  powerful  fens,  it  is  placed  in  latw  wooden  steeping-vats,  holding 
from  one  thousand  to  six  thousand  bushels.  It  remains  here  covered  with 
water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  140°  F.  for  from  three  to  ten  days, 
the  water  being,  however,  renewed  every  six  hours,  and  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  any  development  of  fermentation.  In  the  Durgen  system,  as 
practised  at  the  Glen  Cove  Starch  Works,  a  continuous  stream  of  water, 

«  Tollen*,  Eohlenhf  drate,  Breslau,  I88S,  p.  177. 
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heated  to  140"  F.,  flows  for  three  davs  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  gallonsper 
day  through  each  tank,  after  which  the  com  is  sufficiently  softened.  The 
softened  com  is  now  ground  between  burr-stones,  a  stream  of  water  running 
continuously  into  the  hopper  of  the  mill.  As  it  is  ground,  the  thin  paabe, 
is  carried  by  the  stream  of  water  upon  the  shakers,  or  sieves.  These  are 
either  revolving  sieves  or  horizontal  square  shaking  sieves.  The  starch-con- 
taining magma  is  generally  regronnd,  and  then  the  paste  is  passed  over  the 
starch-separators.  These  are  mclined  sieves  of  silk  bolting-cloth,  which  are 
kept  in  constant  motion  and  are  ^{vayed  with  jets  of  water.  The  starch 
passes  through  the  bolting-cloth  with  water  as  a  milkv  fluid,  while  the 
coarser  cellumr  tissue,  or  husk,  of  the  com  is  left  behind.  This  residue  is 
pressed  to  remove  water,  and  sold  as  cattle  food.  The  water  from  the  < 
shakers  holding  the  starch  in  suspension  is  run  info  wooden  vats,  where  the 
starch  settles,  and  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  discarded.  The  starch  is  next 
thoroughly  agitated  with  fresh  water,  to  which  a  caustic  soda  solution  of 
7°  to  8°  Baum6  has  been  added,  until  the  milky  liquid  has  changed  to  a 
greenish-yellow  color.  The  object  in  adding  the  alkali  is  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  gluteu  and  other  albuminoids,  oil,  etc  Aftier  sufficient  agita- 
tion and  treatment  with  alkali,  the  separated  starch  and  glutinous  matter  is 
allowed  to  deposit,  the  supernatant  solution  of  gluten,  oil,  etc.,  is  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  and  the  impure  starch  washed  and  agitated  with  water.  It 
is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  ror  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  permit  insoluble 
gluten  to  subside,  when  the  top  one  of  a  series  of  pings  arranged  in  the 
side  of  the  vat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  starch  suspended  in  water  allowed  to 
flow  by  means  of  a  gutter  into  subsiding^vats  placed  below ;  then  the  next 
lower  plug  is  drawn,  and  so  on  until  the  last  plug  has  been  drawn.  The 
plugs  are  replaced  and  the  vats  again  filled  with  water,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  Mfore.  This  operation,  called  the  siphoning  process,  is  gener- 
ally repeated  three  times,  and  the  three  runnings  of  starch  are  collected  in 
three  separate  vats,  forming  the  three  grades  of  starch  of  the  factory.  These 
three  grades  of  factory  starch  are  again  agitated  with  water,  sieved  through 
bolting-cloth,  and  run  finally  as  purified  starch  into  wooden  "settlers." 
Af^r  it  has  been  compacted  sufliciently,  which  is  effected  in  boxes  with 
perforated  bottoms,  it  is  cut  into  blocks  and  dried  upon  an  absorbent  sup- 
port of  pUster  of  Paris  while  heated  in  a  current  of  warm  air.  In  drying 
out  thoroughly,  any  remaining  impurities  come  to  the  sur&ce  with  the 
escaping  moistnre  and  form  a  yellowish  crust  When  this  is  removed,  the 
interior  is  found  to  be  perfectly  white.  The  results  on  a  bushel  of  fi%- 
six  pounds  of  com  are  thus  stated  by  Archbold :  * 

Sbircb  recovered 28.000  pounda. 

Dry  refiue  for  e«Ule  food 18.700      " 

Bnia  (in  cleansiag  proceed) 0.728     " 

Moisture  of  the  com 6.S26     " 

Itose  (albumiiioids,  oil,  etc) 7.946     •• 

66.000      " 

In  the  Jebb  process  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  Indian  com, 
recently  introduced,  the  use  of  alkali  is  entirely  avoided,  and  the  treatment 
shortened  and  simplified  by  effecting  a  mechanical  separation  of  both  the 
husk  and  the  germ  of  the  com  before  the  starchy  part  of  the  com  is  ground. 

*  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  lad.,  ISST,  p.  82. 
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The  ground  husk  and  germ  containing  the  gluten,  albuminoids,  and  oil 
are  sold  for  cattle  food,  while  the  starch  in  a  high  state  of  purity  is  sepa- 
rately ground  and  prepared. 

In  manu&cturmg  starch  from  wheat  two  quite  different  processes  are 
followed,  according  as  the  gluten  is  to  be  obtained  as  a  side  -product  or  not 
In  the  process  generally  known  as  the  "  sour,"  or  fermentation,  process,  the 
gluten  IS  wastca.  In  this  process  the  wheat  is  steeped  in  tanks  until  thor- 
oughly softened,  then  crushed  in  roller-mills,  and  placed  for  fermentation 
in  Targe  oaken  cisterns.  The  temperature  is  here  mamtained  atabout  20°  C, 
and  the  operation  lasts  some  fourteen  days,  the  mass  being  well  stirred  dur- 
ing its  continuance.  The  sugar  of  the  wheat  and  a  part  of  the  starch  are 
converted  into  glucose,  which  undei^oea  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  passes 
by  oxidation  into  the  acetous  fermentation  also,  acetic,  propionic,  and  lactic 
acids  being  formed.  These  rapidly  attack  and  dissolve  the  gluten,  liberating 
the  starch-granules.  The  impure  liquor  is  drawn  off  from  the  starch  mass, 
and  the  latter  is  washed,  either  iu  hempen  sacks  while  being  trodden  under 
foot  or  in  drums  with  perforated  sides.  After  repeated  washings  and  set- 
tlings and  renewed  sieving  through  fine  hair  sieves  the  starch  is  sufficiently 
purified.  Wheat  starch  is  also  obtained  from  wheat  flour  without  fermenta- 
tion by  what  is  known  as  Martin's  process,  in  which  a  stiff  dough  is  made 
of  the  flour.  This  is  then  washed  in  a  fine  sieve  under  a  jet  of  water  till 
all  the  starch  has  escaped  as  a  milky  fluid.  This  leaves  the  gluten,  of  which 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  is  gotten  suitable  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  or  to  be  used  instead  of  albumen  or 
casein  in  calico-printing. 

In  the  mannfacture  of  potato  starch,  the  potatoes  are  washed  and  then 
pulped  bv  a  grating  or  rasping  machine.  The  grated  mass,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  then  goes  at  once  into  the  sieving  machine,  where  it  is 
rubbed  by  revolving  brushes  against  the  wire  or  hair  sides  of  the  rotating 
cylinder,  while  a  currentof  water  Is  continuously  washing  out  the  fine  Btar(£ 
from  the  pulp.  The  sifted  and  washed  starch  deposits  in  large  tanks,  where 
it  is  repeatedly  washed  by  agitation  and  settling  with  fresh  waters.  It  is 
then  spread  out  on  ai3Sort>ent  slabs  to  dry,  or  is  dried  in  centrifugals  or  filtei^ 


2.  Manufacture  of  Glucose,  or  Gbape^cgah. — As  stated  on  a 
preceding  page,  the  action  of  dilute  acids  converts  starch  into  dextrine, 
maltose,  and  dextrose,  the  last  of  which  becomes  by  continued  action  the 
sole  product  As  it  is  also  the  most  important  product  of  this  action  of 
acids,  we  shall  take  it  up  first  The  purified  starch  obtained  as  described  in 
the  preceding  section,  while  yet  moist,  is  taken  for  the  treatment  with  acids. 
The  "  conversion"  is  accomplished  in  either  open  or  closed  converters,  or 
partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  The  open  converters  are  wooden 
vats,  generally  of  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  gallons  capacity,  and 
serve  to  treat  the  starch  from  one  thousand  bushels  of  com.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  copper  steam-coils,  either  closed  or  perforated.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  generally  employed  in  the  conversion,  though  other  acids  have  been  used. 
The  quanti^  of  the  acid  employed  varies  with  the  object  of  the  manufac- 
turer. For  the  production  of  "glucose,"  a  liquid  product  which  contains 
much  dextrine,  a  smaller  quantity  is  used  than  when  solid  "  grape-sugar"  is 
to  be  produced,  in  which  the  conversion  into  dextrose  is  much  more  com- 
plete. The  proportion  varies  from  one-half  pound  oil  of  vitriol  to  one  and 
a  quarter  pounds  per  hundred  pounds  of  stareh.     When  the  open  converter 
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is  used,  a  few  inchee  of  water  is  introduced  and  the  acid  added,  or  half  the 
acid  mav  be  added  to  the  starch  mixture.  The  acid  water  is  brought  to  a 
boil,  ana  the  starch,  previously  mixed  with  water  to  a  gravity  of  from  18"  to 
21°  Baum6,  is  slowly  pumped  in,  keeping  the  liquid  constantly  boiling. 
When  all  the  starch  has  oeen  introduced,  the  whole  is  boiled  until  the  iodine 
test  ceases  to  give  a  blue  color  and  shows  a  dark  cherry  color.  The  boiling 
is  usually  oontinued  for  about  four  hours.  The  closed  converters  may  be 
made  from  strong  wooden  vats  or  may  be  of  copper  ;  they  are  provided  with 
safety-valves,  and  are  made  of  sufficient  stroigtD  to  stand  a  pressure  of  six 

atmospheres.     Fig. 
^"*-  **'■  57  shows  the  form 

first  introduced  in 
this  country  by  T. 
A.  HoSmaun,  while 
Fig.  68  shows  the 
form  proposed  by 
MauhnS  m  L  o  n- 
don.  Inthiscase  the 
starch  is  mixed  with 
water  to  a  gravity 
of  from  11°  to  16° 
Baum4.  This  with 
the  acid  -is  intro- 
duced into  the  con- 
verter, and  the  whole 
is  heated    under  a 

Itressure   of   from 
brty-five   to   sev- 
enty-five pounds  per 
square   inch.      The 
time    required    for 
the    conversion     i  s 
much  shorter   than 
in    the    open   con- 
verters.   The  use  of 
open  and  closed  con- 
verters successively  is  often  resorted  to.     The  starch  and  water  of  a  gravity 
of  15°  or  16°  Baum6  is  first  boiled  in  the  open  converter  for  from  one  to 
two  hours,  then  transferred  to  the  closed  converter  and  boiled  under  a  press- 
ure of  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five  pounds  per  square  inch.     The  time  of 
this  boiling  varies  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

When  the  starch  has  been  sufficiently  converted,  according  to  the  product 
desired,  the  liquor  is  run  into  the  neutralizing- vats.  Here  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity  of  marble-dust  is  added  to  completely  neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid.  A 
little  fine  bone-black  is  generally  added  at  the  same  time.  It  is  then  allowed 
U}  cool  and  deposit  the  sulphate  of  lime.  The  liquor  having  a  gravity  of 
12°  to  18°  Bauoi4,  and  known  as  "  light  liquor,"  is  next  filter^  through  bag 
filters  of  cotton  cloth  or  filter-presses.  In  many  establishments  the  liquor 
is  now  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  to  prevent  fermentation,  and  prob- 
ably to  some  extent  to  act  as  a  bleaching  agent.  It  is  then  filtered  through 
bone-black,  by  which  it  is  decolorized  and  at  the  same  time  freed  from  vari- 
ous soluble  impurities.     Concentration  is  then  effected  in  the  vacuum-pan  at 
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a  temperatnre  of  about  140°  F.  until  it  has  a  gravity  of  from  28°  to  30° 
Bauni£,  when  it  is  called  "  heavy  li<juor."  A  second  bag  or  filter-press 
filtratioD  is  now  resorted  to  in  many  ketones  to  remove  the  sulphate  of  lim^ 
whidi  separates  out  at  this  d^ree  of  concentration.  It  is  tuen  filtered  a 
second  time  through  bone-black  to  secure  complete  decolorization  and  puri- 
fication. The  final  concentration  is  effected  by  boiling  the  liquor  in  the 
vacuum-pan  until  it  reaches  40°  to  42°  Baumg.  That  product  in  which 
the  conver«OD  has  been  least  complete  remains  liquid,  and  is  called  "  glu- 


cose" in  the  trade ;  that  which  is  ready  to  solidify  is  known  as  "  grajje- 
sugar."  Dr.  Amo  Behr  has  )tatented  a  process  for  obtaining  the  solid  grape- 
sugar  in  pure  crj-staU.  Wliile  it  is  still  liquid  there  is  added  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  crystallized  anhydrous  dextrose.  The  mixture  is  filled  info 
moulds,  and  in  about  three  days  it  is  fuimd  to  be  a  solid  mass  of  cryetab 
of  anhydrous  dextrose.  The  blocks  are  then  placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine 
to  throw  out  the  still  liquid  syrup,  and  the  anhydrous  dextrose  remains  as 
a  ctystalline  mass. 

3.  Manufacture  of  Maltose. — By  the  action  of  the  diastase  of 
malt  upon  starch  is  formed  mainly  maltose.  Dilute  sulplmric  acid  will 
convert  this  by  prolonged  boiling  into  dextrose,  but  diastase  alone  will  not 
BO  convert  it.  The  manufacture  of  maltose  on  a  lai^  scale  as  a  prepara^ 
tion  for  use  in  beer-brewing  to  simplify  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  wort 
has  been  attempted  by  several.  Dubrunfaut  and  Cuisinier  patented  a  pro- 
cess in  1883  for  prei>aring  maltose,  either  as  syrup  or  crystallized,  by  the 
following  procedure :  One  part  of  green  or  partially  dried  malt  is  wanned 
\v\th  two  to  three  parts  of  water,  digested  for  several  hours  at  30°  C,  and 
afl^rwards  filter-pressed  to  obtain  an  "  infusion"  of  malt.  One  part  of 
starch-flour  is  then  suspended  in  two  to  twelve  parts  of  water,  and  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  infusion  added,  tlie  whole  gradually  warmed  to  80°  C,  then 
heated  under  a  pressure  of  one  and  a  half  atmospheres  for  thirty  minutes, 
quickly  cooled  to  48°  C,  and  treated  with  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  infu- 
sion and  hydrochloric  acid  (from  six  to  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  acid 
per  one  hundred  litres).  After  one  hour  the  mass  is  filtered  through  filter- 
paper  fastened  upon  linen  cloth.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  at  48°  C. 
for  twelve  to  fifleen  hours,  then  concentrated  to  28°  B.,  filtered,  again  concen- 
trated to  38°  B.,  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
A  sample  of  the  syrup  made  from  com-staroh  by  the  Brussels  Maltose  Com- 
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pany  working  nnder  this  patent  was  analyzed  by  Marcker,*  and  found  to. 
contain  19.8  per  cent,  water,  78.7  per  cent  maltose,  1.5  per  cent,  non-sugary 
and  no  dextrine.  The  process  is,  however,  said  to  have  failed  as  yet  of 
commercial  success.  Saare,t  who  has  i-ecently  investigated  it,  shows  that 
the  complete  conversion  into  maltose  only  takes  place  with  weak  mashes,  and 
he  concludes  from  his  results  that  the  process  is  not  suitable  for  German 
distilleries  under  the  present  conditions.  O'Sullivan  and  Valentin  |  have 
also  patented  a  process  for  producing  from  starch,  or  sterch-yielding  sub- 
stances, preferably  from  nee,  a  compound  solid  body,  which  the  inventors 
term  "  dextrine-maltose,"  consisting  of  the  same  pi'oportional  quautities  of 
dextrine  and  maltose  as  are  ordinarily  obtained  from  malt  by  a  properly-con- 
ducted mashing  process,  and  which  it  is  intended  should  replace  a  portion 
of  the  malt  used  in  brewing.  For  details,  see  original  articla  Perfectly 
pure  maltose  can  be  obtained  by  Herzfeld's  process  of  repeatedly  extracting 
with  alcohol  from  the  syrupy  product  of  the  action  of  malt  upon  starch. 
The  alcohol  precipitetes  the  dextrine,  but  dissolves  the  maltose,  which  can 
then  be  obtained  in  crystalline  condition. 

4.  Manufacture  op  Dextrine. — This  may  be  cflfected  by  acting  upon 
starch  with  heat  alone,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  heat,  or  by  the 
action  of  diastase.  The  first  and  second  of  these  methods  are  followed  in 
preparing  the  solid  product.  In  the  manufacture  by  heat  alone  tJie  limits 
of  temperature  are  212°  to  250°  C,  although  Payen  says  that  200"  to  210° 
C.  produces  the  most  perfectly  soluble  dextrine.  The  starch  is  heated  in 
revolving  drums,  which  are  frequently  double-jacketed,  and  contain  oil  in 
the  outer  space  in  order  to  insure  uniform  heating.  Atler  the  moisture  is 
given  off,  the  loss  of  weight  in  roasting  is  small,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  starch  givii^  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  of  finished 
dextrine. 

In  the  manufacture  by  the  aid  of  acids  the  starch  is  mixed  with  dilute 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  so  as  to  foi-m  a  damp  ixjwder.  This  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120°  C.  until  the  transformation  is  complete, 
which  can  be  determined  by  applying  the  iodine  test  from  time  to  time. 
The  process  must  be  arrested  promptly  when  the  starch  is  all  changed,  or 
the  dextrine  will  pass  rapidly  into  glucose.  Oxalic  acid  is  also  sometimes 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dextrine. 

6.  Manufacture  of  Sugab-coloring  {ChraTnel,  or  Zucker-cauleur}. — 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  an  artificial  coloring  material  for  use  in 
coloring  beer,  rum,  oc^nac,  and  high  wines  is  made  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  from  stareh.  For  the  manufacture  of  rum  and  cognac  coloring, 
stardi  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  before  described  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  dextrose  and  dextrine  mixtures,  but  the  heating  is  continued  until 
all  the  dextrine  has  been  changed  into  dextrose,  as  determined  by  taking  a 
sample  from  time  to  time  and  testing  it  with  an  excess  of  ninety-six  per  cent 
alcohol.  When  no  longer  any  turbidity  from  separated  dextrine  shows,  the 
reaction  is  considered  as  finished.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  neutralized 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  after  sufficient  standing  the  clear  liqitur  is  loin 
off  from  the  pretnpitated  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  now  concentrated  to  36° 
B.  and  filtered.     The  hot  filtrate  is  then  run  into  a  vessel  provided  with 

•  Jahresber.  der  Cbi^m.  Tech.,  1883,  p.  613. 
t  Dingier,  Polvtech.  Joum.,  266.,  p.  418. 
X  Joum.  Svc  Oh«u.  Ind.,  18B8,  p.  446. 
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mechanical  agitation  and  heated  to  boiling,  wh«n  crystallized  soda  salt  (three 
kilos,  of  soda  to  one  hundred  kilos,  of  sugar  solution^  is  added  in  small  por- 
tiona  at  a  time.  The  contents  of  tlie  kettle  froth  ana  must  be  continuously 
stirred.  White  and  inflammable  vapors  are  ^iven  off  and  the  color  rapidly 
deepens.  The  beat  is  now  gradually  lessened  to  prevent  carbonizing  of  the 
contents  of  the  vessel,  and  the  color  is  tested.  A  drop  chilled  by  being 
dropped  into  water  should  harden  and  be  brittle  and  should  taste  bitter. 
The  contents  of  the  kettle  are  then  cooled  at  once  by  running  in  hot  water. 
When  the  production  of  the  color  is  completed,  the  contents  of  the  kettle 
are  extracted  with  water,  filtered  to  remove  carbonized  jiarticles,  and  then 
tented  as  to  quality.  The  coloring  is  made  in  several  grades  or  depths  of 
color,  which  are  also  differently  soluble,  the  one  in  seventy-five  per  cent 
alcohol  and  the  other  in  eighty  percent,  alcohol.  For  beer-  or  wine-coloring 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  carefnl  to  use  a  glucose  freed  perfectly  from 
dextrine,  and,  instead  nf  soda,  ammonium  carbonate  is  taken.  The  product 
IB  soluble  in  water,  but  not  so  readily  in  alcohol. 

m.  Products. 

1,  STARCH.^The  properties  and  action  of  re^^ts  upon  starch  have 
already  been  noted  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  raw  material.  It  is  only  necessaty 
to  subjoin  a  few  analyses  of  commercial  starches  in  order  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  that  usually  obtainable.  Those  of  potato  and  wheat  starch  are  by 
J.  Wolff,  as  quoted  in  "Wagner's  Chemical  Technolt^,"  and  those  of  corn 
starch  are  bv  Dr.  Archbold,  as  given  by  him  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,"  1887,  p.  188. 
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2.  Glucose  and  Grape-sugar. — Starch-sugar  appears  in  commerce  in 
&  great  variety  of  grades  and  under  a  similar  variety  of  names.  As  already 
said,  in  the  United  States  the  name  glucose  is  in  general  applied  to  the 
liquid  products,  while  that  of  grape-sugar  is  given  to  the  solid  products. 
In  France,  where  lai^  quantities  of  similar  products  are  manu&ctured,  the 
liquid  product  is  known  as  "sirop  cristal"  and  the  solid  product  "glucose 
ma3s6."  The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  commercial 
products,  the  first  five  being  American  products  as  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,*  and  the  last  two  being  French 
as  examined  by  L.  von  Wagner :  f 
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3.  Maltose. — Maltose  forma  fine  white  crystalline  needles  aggr^^ting 
in  warty  grauj)?,  which  have  a  faint  sweetish  taste.  It  is  sohible  in  water 
and  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  but  more  difficultly  in  the  last  than  dextrose. 
Its  formula  is  CuHaO,,,  and  it  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water, 
which  it  loses  slowly  at  100°  C.  in  a  vacuum.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is, 
acconJing  to  MeissI,  (S)o  =  140.375  —  .01837  P  —  .095  T,  where  P  equals 
the  percentage  strength  of  the  solution  and  2"  the  temperature.  A  ten  per 
cent  solution  at  20°  C.  would  then  be  138.3°.  O'Sullivan  takes  it  as 
139.2°  for  a  ten  per  cent,  solution.  Its  reducing  power  with  Fehling's 
solution  is  frequently  stated  to  be  two-thirds  that  oi  dextrose,  but  Brown 
and  Heron  as  well  as  O'Sullivan  make  it  more  exactly  sixty-two  per  cent, 
of  that  shown  by  dexti'ose.  It  has  no  action,  however,  upon  Barfoed's 
reagent  (see  p.  180),  which  is  reduced  by  dextrose.  Maltose  is  said  to  be 
directly  and  completely  fennentable  without  previous  change  into  dextrose, 
bnt  more  slowly  than  this  latter,  so  that  if  a  mixture  of  maltose  and  dex- 
trose be  fermented  with  yeast,  the  whole  of  the  dextrose  disappeai-s  before 
the  former  sugar  is  acted  upon. 

4.  Dextrine. — Pure  tlextrine  is  a  white  amorphous  solid.  It  is  taste- 
leas,  odorless,  and  non-volatile.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
the  conimei-cial  vaiieties  usually  leave  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  or 
even  more  of  stareh  and  other  insoluble  residue  when  dissoIvM.  Heated 
with  dilute  acids  it  yields  maltose  and  ultimately  dextrose.  It  is  unferment- 
able  if  free  from  sugar.  It  has  no  reducing  power  on  Fehling's  solution. 
Probably  what  is  called  dextrine  is  a  mixture  of  products  obtained  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  complex  starch -molecules.  Some  investigators  claim 
to  have  obtained  sixteen  tlistinct  modifications  or  varieties  of  dextrine  in 
this  way.  We  have  before  (see  p.  170)  alluded  to  amylodextriue,  erythro- 
dextrine,  achroodextrine,  and  maltodcxtrine. 

Commercial  dextrine,  or  "  British  gum,"  gives  a  brown  coloration  with 
iodine,  and  probably  consists  largely  of  erytiirodextrine.  The  following 
analyses  by  K.  Forster  give  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  dextrines  usu- 
ally obtainable : 
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Dextrine  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  natural  gums,  especially  for  gum 
ftmbie.  It  is  thus  used  in  calico-printing  and  in  the  mordanting  and  print- 
ing of  colors  upon  meet  other  classes  of  textile  goods,  for  mucilage,  for 
glazing  cards  and  paper,  as  warp-dressing,  and  in  me  manu&cture  of  beer. 
It  forms  the  crust  on  bread  by  the  change  of  the  starch  of  the  flour  in 
baking,  and  is  present  in  most  products  from  starch  or  starch-eugar. 

S,  Unpebmentable  Carbohydrates  (Gailimn). — The  presence  of 
an  uniermentable  carbohydrate  in  starcb-sugar  was  long  since  pointed  oat 
by  (ySullivan.  The  compound  which  has  been  specially  studied  is  known 
as  gallisin,  and  ia  prepared  by  fermenting  a  twenty  per  cent  solution  of 
starch-sugar  with  yeast  at  IS''  or  20°  C.  for  five  or  six  days.  The  resultant 
liquid  was  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  100°  C,  and  shaken  with  a 
large  excess  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  treatment  with  alcohol  was  repeated 
several  times  until  the  unaltered  sugar  and  other  impurities  were  removed,  the 
syrup  being  converted  into  a  yellowish  crumbling  mess,  which,  by  pound- 
ing in  a  mortar  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  was 
obtained  as  a  gray  powder.  After  purifying  with  animal  charcoal  and  dry- 
ing over  sulphuric  acid,  the  gallism  was  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous 
extremely  hygroscopic  powder.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweet,  but  afterwards 
becomes  insipid.  It  is  easily  decomposable  by  heat,  even  at  100°  C.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  slightly 
more  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol,  in  wliich  respect  it  differs  from  dextrose. 
Gallisin  is  stated  to  have  the  composition  C„H„Ojo.  Its  concentrated  aque- 
ous solution  is  distinctly  acid  to  litmus  and  a  sparingly  soluble  barium 
compound  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by  adding  alcoholic  baryta.  It 
reduces  nitrate  of  silver  on  heating,  especially  on  addition  of  ammonia, 
reduces  bichromate  and  permanganate,  and  precipitates  hot  Febling's  solu- 
tion. Its  cupric  oxide  reducing  power  (dextrose  =  100)  is  stated  to  be  45.6°. 
Gallisin  is  dextro-rotatory,  the  value  for  5^  being  stated  to  be  80.1°  in 
twenty-seven  per  cent.,  82.3°  in  ten  per  cent,  and  84.9°  in  1.6  per  cent 
solutions.  By  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  some  hours  gallisin 
yields  a  lai^  proportion  of  dextrose,  but  its  complete  conversion  has  not 
80  far  been  effected. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  "  gallisin"  as  hitherto  obtained  is  really  a  definite 
compound,  but  the  possibility  of  isolating  a  reducing  or  optimally  active 
body  from  the  liquid  left  after  fermenting  solutions  of  many  specimens  of 
stareh-Bugar  cannot  be  ignored  in  considering  the  composition  of  commer- 
cial glucose. 

IV.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  For  Starch. — The  usual  method  for  the  determination  of  starch 
is  to  invert  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  and  then  determine  the  dextrose 
produced  by  the  aid  of  Febling's  solution.  In  this  case  one  hundred  parts 
of  dextrose  are  taken  as  indicating  ninety  of  starch.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  change  to  dextrose  by  tlie  aid  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
not  complete,  that  other  non-reducing  bodies  are  formed,  and  that  but 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  starch  is  convei-tcd  into  dextrose.  The  hydrol- 
ysis 18  more  completely  effected  by  the  aid  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  carried 
9ut  in  Sachase's  method.  2.5  to  3  grammes  of  dry  starch  (or  so  much 
of  the  starch-containing  substance  as  would  correspond  to  this  amount 
of  starch)  are  placed  in  a  flask  with  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
and  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  on  the  water- 
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bath  with  inverted  condenser  for  three  hours.  (Marcker  atatea  that  heating 
for  three  hours  with  this  amount  of  hjrdrochloric  acid  does  not  give  more 
than  ninety-six  to  nineh'-seven  per  cent  of  the  starch  as  sugar,  as  some  of 
the  latter  ie  destroyed.  He  recommends  using  fifleen  cubic  centimetres  of  acid 
and  heating  for  two  hours.)  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  neutralized 
with  potassium  hydrate  or  sodium  carbonate,  iHIed  to  the  mark,  and  the 
dextrose  determined  by  Fehling's  solution.  If  other  carbohydrates  or 
celluloee  are  present,  which  would  be  also  converted  into  dextrose  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  stai-ch  must  be 
^^'^-  ^^'  previously    brought    into   the  soluble 

form,  which  may  be  done  by  beating 
with  water  to  130°  C.  in  a  pressure- 
flask  like  that  of  Lintner,  shown  in 
Fig.  59.     Or  the  starch  may  be  hydro- 
lyzed   in    part  by   infusion    of    malt 
or  diastase  at  62.5°  C,  filtered  from 
cellulose,  etc.,  and  then   treated   with 
hydrochloric  acid  for  complete  hydrol- 
ysis as  above.     In  this  latter  case,  the 
process  of  Reinke*    is   the   simplest. 
Three  grammes  of  the  sample  as  finely 
powdered  as  possible  are  heated  to  boil' 
ing  with  fiity  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
cooled  to  62.5°  C,  and  hydrolyzed  for 
an  hour  at  tliis  temperature  with  .05 
gramme  of  diastase.     This  is  prepared 
according   to  Lintner's  procedure,  by 
making  an  alcoholic  twenty  per  cent, 
extract  (1 ;  3)    of   raw    malt,  adding 
to  the  filtrate  two  volumes  of  ninety- 
six  per  cent  alcohol,  separation  of  the 
precipitated  diastase,  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  drying  in  a  des- 
iccator.    The  mixture  is  then  cooled,  diluted  with  water  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimetres,  and  filtered.     Of  the  filtrate,  two  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  are  taken  and  hydrolyzed,  as  before  described,  with  fifteen  cubic 
centimetres  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.125  specific  gravity  for  two  and  a  half 
hours,  when  the  solution  is  neutralized  and  tlie  dextrose  determined. 

A  more  elaborate  course  of  treatment,  following  in  the  main  the  same 
lines  as  the  procedure  of  Keinke  just  described,  but  stopping  with  the 
action  of  the  diastase,  has  been  publislied  by  O'SuUivan,  and  is  given  at 
length  by  Allen.f  In  this  ease  tie  filtered  liquid,  assumed  to  contain  noth- 
ing but  maltose  and  dextrine,  is  made  up  to  one  buudred  cubic  centimetres, 
and  the  density  determined.  It  is  then  tested  with  Fehling's  solufjon  for 
the  maltose,  and  the  dextrine  deduced  from  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution. 
The  maltose  found,  divided  by  1.055,  gives  the  corresponding  weight  of  starch, 
which,  added  to  the  dextrine  found,  gives  the  total  number  of  grammes  of 
starch  represented  by  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution. 

The  method  for  the  determination  of  starch  in  cereals  most  generally 
used  in  Germany  at  present  is  that  of  Marcker.t     Three  grammes  of  sub- 

■  Jahresber.  Chera.  Technol,,  1887,  p.  888. 

f  Commercial  Urganic  Aoalvsis,  3d  ed.,  to],  i.  p.  415. 

1  Jahresber.  Cb«m.  Technol.',  18S6,  p.  B63. 
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stance  are  placed  in  a  small  beaker  (preferably  of  metal),  which  is  placed  aa 
one  of  several  in  a  Soxhlet  pressure-boiler,  or  the  test  is  carried  out  in  the 
Liatner  presBU re-flask,  figured  on  the  preceding  page,  and  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  boiliog  water.  It  is  then  cooled  to  60°  to  65°  C,  five  cubic  centi- 
metres of  thin  malt  infusion  are  added,  and  it  is  digested  at  this  temperature 
for  some  twenty  minutes.  It  is  then  made  bintly  acid  (one  cubic  centi- 
metre of  tartaric  acid  sufBoes)  and  heated  under  a  pressure  of  three  to  four 
atmospheres.  It  is  then  cooled  down  and  an  adaitional  five  cubic  centi- 
metres of  malt  infusion  added,  with  which  it  is  digested  an  half-hour. 
The  BolutioD  is  then  broueht  up  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  filtered, 
and  determined  with  Fehling's  solution,  either  by  titration  or  by  weiring 
the  reduced  copper. 

Of  other  methods  proposed  for  starch  determinations  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  notice  the  Asboth  method,  proposed  id  1887.  It  depends  on  the 
&ct  that  starch  forms  a  compound  with  baryta-water,  CHH^O^BaO,  con- 
taining 19.1  per  cent  of  BaO,  which  is  insoluble  in  forty-five  per  cent, 
alcohol.  The  baryta-water  is  used  in  excess,  and  the  free  alkaline  earth 
determined  by  titration  with  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid.  Numerous 
experimenters  have  taken  exception  to  the  method  that  the  results  were 
variable,  and  that  starch  combined  with  varying  amounts  of  barium  oxide. 
To  these  objections  the  author  has  recently  replied,*  and  claims  that  the 
presence  of  fat  in  the  cereals  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  the  determina- 
tion, and  that  if  the  fat  be  previously  extracted  by  ether,  the  determinations 
in  the  iat-frce  residue  are  accurate  and  concordant.  J.  Napier  Spence,  in 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry"  for  1888,  p.  77,  has  also 
come  to  the  defence  of  the  Asboth  method  and  shown  the  conditions  under 
which  it  yields  accurate  results. 

2.  GLUCOeG,  OR  Dextrose. — For  the  determination  of  dextrose  alone  the 
Fehling's  solution  afibrds  the  most  accurate  means.  For  its  use,  see  analysis 
of  raw  sugars,  p.  158.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  optically  active  body 
its  examination  with  the  polariscope  will  also  suffice.  For  mixtures  like  com- 
mercial glucose,  which  contains  dextrose,  mattrose,  and  dextrine,  see  later. 

3.  ^^ALTOSE. — This  variety  of  sugar,  as  before  stated,  has  optical 
activity  and  reducing  power  on  Fehling's  solution.  It  can,  however,  be 
distinguished  from  dextrose  by  its  failure  to  reduce  Barfoed's  solu^on, 
which  is  reduced  by  dextrose  and  invert  sugar.  This  reagent  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  neutral  copper  acetate  in  fifteen  parts  of  water,  to 
two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  which  five  cubic  centimetres  of  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  acetic  acid  is  added.  Boiled  for  several  minutes  with 
maltose  solution  it  shows  no  reduction. 

4.  Dextkine. — Pure  dextrine  differs  from  dextrose  and  maltose  in 
showing  no  reducing  power  with  either  Fehling's  solution  or  with  Knapp's 
mercuric  cyanide  solution.  It  can,  indeed,  be  freed  from  admixture  with 
dextrose  and  maltose  by  heating  with  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  solution  of 
mercuric  cyanide,  which  oxidizes  these  two  varieties  of  sugar,  leaving  the 
dextrine  unaffected.     (See  Wiley's  method  on  next  page.) 

5.  COHHERCIAL  GlUCOSB  AND  SIMILAR  MIXTURES  DERIVED  FROM 
Starch. — As  commercial  glucose  is  likely  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  three 
compounds,  dextrose,  maltose,  and  dextrine,  its  analysis  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  several  constituents  becomes  a  frequently-recurring  problem. 

"  Chemiker  Zeitung,  1889,  pp.  601  and  611. 
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Three  raethods  have  been  proposed.  The  first,  hy  Allen,*  requires  die 
determination  of  moisture  and  ash  in  the  sample,  which,  subtracted  from 
100,  leaves  the  total  organic  solids,  0.  The  apparent  specific  rotatory 
power,  S,  and  the  cupric  oxide  reducing  power  (in  terms  of  dextrose  re- 
duction =:  100),  K,  are  now  determined.  Then,  if  m  be  the  maltose,  g  the 
dextro-gluooee,  and  d  the  dextrine,  Allen  determines  the  respective  per- 

hy  the  use  of  the  formulas  m=(g— ^^•'^-^+  ^^^  {0—^)\^ 

.313,ff=K—.G2m,  and  d=:0~(g  +  m).  The  author  states  that  the 
presence  of  gatlisin  or  other  unfermentable  sugar  may  vitiate  the  values  of 
A  and  S,  as  observetl,  and  so  make  the  results  inaccurate. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  Wiley,t  which  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  boiling  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide  will  destroy  the 
optical  activity  of  maltose  and  dextrose,  leaviog  that  of  dextrine  uni^ianged. 
The  cupric  oxide  reducing  power  of  the  sample  is  ascertained  in  the  usual 
way  by  Fehlii^s  solution.  The  specific  rotatory  power  is  determined  by 
po^rizing  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  (previously  heated  to  boiling)  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  tiiis  solution  used  for  polar- 
izing are  then  treated  with  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercuric 
cyanide,  and  the  mixture  boiletl  for  two  to  three  minntes.  It  is  then  cooled 
and  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  destroys  the  reddish- 
brown  color  possessed  by  the  alkaline  liquid.  The  solution  is  then  diluted 
to  filly  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  rotation  observed  in  a  tube  four  decime- 
tres in  length.  The  angular  rotation  observed  will  be  due  simply  to  the 
dextrine,  me  percentage  of  which  may  then  be  calculated  by  the  formub 

rotation  X  1000  X  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  polarized 

198  X  length  of  tube  in  centimetres  X  weight  of  the  sample  taken 
oentage-  of  dextrine.      T<ie  percent^es  of  dextrose  and  maltose  may  be 
dedu^  from  the  reducing  power  of  the  sample,  or  from  the  difference  in 
specific  rotatory  power  betore  (8)  and  after  (a)  the  treatment  with  alkaline 
mercHric  cyanide.     Tbiis,  ^"=1.00  g  +  .62  m,  S=.527  ^  +  139.2  m  + 

1.98  (f  and  «=:1,98  d,  whence  m  = ,  n^'-nf ff  '^''  "<>*  ^  found 

from  the  first  of  the  three  equations,  and  then  d  in  the  second.  Wiley's 
process  vma  employed  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  in  their  investigation  of  commercial  glucose  from  com  starch.  It 
is,  however,  based  upon  several  assumptions  that  have  not  been  specifically 
proven,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
maltose  are  its  results  open  to  doubt.  (See  Allen,  "Commercial  Oi^nic 
Analysis,"  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  foot-note.) 

The  third  method  of  estimating  the  constituents  in  commercial  gtuooee  is 
due  to  C.  Graham,  and  is  probably  more  exact  than  either  of  those  before 
mentioned.  Dissolve  five  grammes  of  the  sample  in  a  small  ouantJty  of 
hot  water  and  add  the  solution  drop  by  drop  to  one  litre  of  nearly  absolute' 
alcohol.  Dextrine  is  precipitated,  and  on  standing  becomes  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  beaker,  while  maltose,  galUsin,  and  dextroseare  soluble  in  the  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  employed.  If  the  solution  be  then  decanted  from  the 
precipitate,  the  dextrine  in  the  latter  can  be  ascertained  by  drying  and  weigh- 
mg,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  a  definite  quantity  of  water  and  observing  the 

*  Oomm«TC3ml  Orgianic  Anal^ais,  3d  ed.,  vol,  i,  p.  S6G.  f  Chemical  Ne«B,  xlvi.  p.  175. 
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solution,  density,  and  rotation.  Tbe  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  solution 
of  the  sugars  and  the  residual  liquid  divided  into  aliquot  portions,  in  one 
of  which  the  gallistn  may  be  determined  after  fermentation  witJi  yeast, 
while  others  ai'e  employed  for  the  observation  of  the  specific  rotation  and 
reducing  power,  which  data  give  the  means  of  calculatmg  the  proportions 
of  maltose  and  dextrose  in  me  sample. 

V.  Bibliography  and  Statistics. 
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STATiaTICS. 

1,  Proddction  op  Starch  in  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many.— O.  Saare  in  1896  gave  the  following  summary  of  the  production 
in  these  chief  producing  oountries : 

-Unlled  Stales.  Gennanr. 

Hundrad  kUoa.  Hundred  kliM. 

PoWlo  starch 120,000-      180,000  2,000,000-8,000,000 

Corn  storch 2,000,000  -  8,000,000  26,000  -        50,000 

Wheat  starch 150,000  -      200,000  50,000  -      100,000 

Rice  starch ...  200,000  -     250,000 

2,270,000  -  8,880,000  2,275,000  -  8,400,000 

2.  Production  of  Grape-sugar  (SxARCH-auoAR),  Glucose,  Dex- 
trine, ETC. — Tbe  same  authority  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  products 
from  starch : 

United  Stalei.  OermanT. 

Hundred  kilos.  Bundled  Ulce. 

Grape-Bugar  and  glucose  syrup  .  2,600,000  -  8,000,000  850,000  -  400,000 

Sugar-color  (caramel)    ...  ...  ...  80,000  -    40,000 

Dextrine 20,000  -       60,000  150,000  -  180,000 

2,520,000  -  8,060,000       580,000  -  620,000 
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3.  Pboddction  of  Starch-sugar  in  Fbanck. — 

1687-88 84,124,079  kiloi.    I   1890-91 41,494,243  kiloi. 

1886-89 88,489,969     >•  1691-92 88,228,646     <> 

1889-90 89,610,476     "       |    1892-98 88,641,847     <• 

4.  EXPORTATIOKS   OF    StARCH    AND   GLUOOeE    FROM   THE    UNITED 

States. — 

law.  1W7.  i8«e.  im. 

Starch  (pounds)    ,   .    81,629,486  79,088,878  72,806,818  110,198,776 

Valued  at   ...   .       ^S,196  $1,666,926  $1,871,549  $2,292,848 

Glucose  (pouDds)  .    .  171,281,660  194,419,260  196,864,606  229,008,671 

Valued  at  ...   .    $2,772,386  ^786,674  $2,871,689  $8,624,890 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FERMENTATION    INDUSTRIES. 

A.  NATURE  AND  VARIETIES  OF  FERMENTATION. 

The  word  fermeotatioD  in  the  broader  seoae  is  applied  to  thoae  chaagea 
whereby  in  the  presence  of  a  body  called  a  ferment  many  organic  bodies, 
notably  the  carbdiydrates,  are  decomposed  into  simpler  compounds,  although 
not  necessarily  into  the  ultimate  produeta  of  decompoeitioiv 

The  ferments  which  seem  to  determine  the  decomposition  may  be  either 
soluble  unorganized  ferments,  or  insoluble  organized  ferments,  which  are,  in 
fact,  minute  v^etable  growths.  With  the  soluble  fermente,  such  as  diastase, 
invertin  (or  siicrase),  emulsine,  or  myrosine,  pepsine,  trypsine,  and  papaine, 
which  act  upon  carbohydrates,  glucosides,  and  albumiuoins,  we  are  not  now 
concerned,  although  the  first  and  second  of  those  mentioned  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  and  cane^ugar. 

The  oi^nized^  ferments  or  vegetable  growths  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  first,  mould-growths ;  second,  yeast-utants,  or  the  different  spedea 
and  varieties  of  SaccAoromyces  ;  and,  tnird,  oacteria,  belonging  to  the  two 
genera  Schuomycdeg  and  SchizopkyeeUs.  The  most  important  fermentations 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view  are  the  alcoholic,  which  is  brought  about 
mainly  •  by  the  presence  of  ferments  of  the  second  class,  and  the  acetic  and 
lactic,  which  are  brought  about  by  ferments  of  the  third  class.  Upon  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  depend  three  important  groups  of  industries, — viz., 
the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  the  manufacture  of  wines,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  ardent  spirits,  or  distilled  liquors.  Upon  tlie  acetic  fermentation 
depends  the  manufacture  of  different  varieties  of  vinegar,  and  upon  the 
lactic  fermentation  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  other  milk  products. 

The  alcoholic  fermentation  is  always  meant  when  we  use  the  word  fer- 
mentation in  the  narrower  sense,  as  with  reference  to  the  change  which 
stareh  and  saccharine  bodies  most  generally  undei^.  In  this  fermentation, 
the  action  of  the  yeast-plant  seems  to  differ  according  to  the  variety  of  sugar 
presented  to  it.  Dextrose  is  most  immediately  acted  upon,  the  main  re- 
action being  C.HuO,  =  2C,H,0+  2CO„  although,  aa  Pasteur  first  showed, 
side-products  like  glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  also  formed,  and  in  practice 
only  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  dextrose  is  decomposed  by  the  main 
reaction.  Cane-sugar  is  not  immediately  fermentable.  If  it  has  been 
previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  it  is  clianged  into  invert 
sugar,  which  then  acts  like  dextrose.  The  yeast-plant  can  effect  the  same 
change  itself.  Invertin  (or  invertase,  as  it  is  also  termed)  is  a  soluble  fer- 
ment existent  in  yeast.  It  has  the  property  of  rapidly  and  completely 
effecting  the  transformation  of  cane-sugar  into  invert  sugar,  but  is  without 
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sensible  action  on  dextrose,  levulose,  maltose,  or  milk-sugar.  Towards 
dextrine  its  action  is  not  so  certainly  negative. 

Th«  conditions  of  the  activity  of  the  yeast-plant  have  been  studied  by 
many  chemiHts,  but  notablv  by  Pasteur.  It  has  been  found  that  if  an 
abundance  of  air  is  supplica  the  plant  grows  and  multiplies  but  fermenta- 
tion proceeds  very  slowly,  when  the  supply  of  air  is  limited,  the  fermenta- 
tion proceeds  more  rapidly  while  the  growth  of  the  cells  is  lai^ly  arrested, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  air  the  fermentation  proceeds  with  greatest 
rapidity,  although  the  plant-cell»  do  not  grow  any  longer,  but  gradually 
disintegrate  and  die.  Pasteur's  dictum,  that  "  fermentation  is  the  conse- 
quence of  lite  without  air,"  is  no  longer  taken  as  strictly  accurate,  as  with 
tne  cessation  of  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  yeast-plant  ^hich  is 
dependent  upon  air  like  the  life  of  any  other  plant),  although  its  fermenta- 
tjve  activity  then  becomes  greatest,  it  b^ins  at  the  same  time  a  decay  which 
leaves  it  atler  a  time  dead  and  inactive. 

The  genus  Saoeharomi/ee^  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  the  active 
agent  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  species  Saccharomyeea  cereviske 
is  generally  known  as  the  special  beer  ferment  and  the  Saccharomyces 
dlipmideua  as  the  wine  ferment  Moreover,  of  the  Saccharomycea  cct-ctikw, 
two  well-marked  varieties  have  been  rect^ized.  The  one  is  the  most 
active  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (16°  to  20°  C),  and  carries  through  its 
fermentative  work  in  from  three  to  four  days;  the  other  works  at  a  lower 
temperature  (6°  to  8°  C)  and  the  fermentation  is  much  slower.     The  first, 

rilaced  in  a  saccharine  liquid,  is  carried  by  the  carbon  dioxide  which  it 
iberates  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid,  where  it  continues  its  activity ;  it  is 
therefore  known  as  a  surface  or  top  yeasL  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  carried  up,  and  rests  during  its  entire  activity  on  the  bottom  of  the 
.  fermenting  vessel,  and  is  hence  called  a  bottom  yeast  Two  quite  distinct 
methods  of  beer-brewing  are  practised  (see  p.  191),  depending  upon  the  use 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties  of  yeast  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, in  practice  that,  even  when  a  top  yeast  is  used  exclusively  or  a  bottom 
yeast  exclusively,  the  results  are  not  always  uniform.  These  anomalies  are 
now  made  clear  through  the  researches  of  E.  Ch.  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen, 
who  has  applied  the  methods  of  pure  cultivation  introduced  by  bacteriolo- 
gists to  the  study  of  tlie  yeast-plant  He  has  found  that  if  a  single  yeast- 
cell  of  one  of  the  better  varieties  of  Sacckaromyces  be  cultivated  with  the 
precautions  needed  to  exclude  what  is  called  "  wild  yeast"  ^rms  present 
m  the  air,  notably  in  the  summer  months),  absolutely  uniform  results  can 
be  gotten  in  brewing.  Beginning  in  1883,  he  has  developed  the  study,  and 
it  WIS  now  been  accepted  by  most  of  the  leading  authorities  on  fermenta- 
tion.  He  first  descnbed  six  species :  Sancharomyces  cerevma  I.,  Sacchtv- 
romyeea  Pagtorianug  I,,  II.,  and  III,,  Saccharomycee  tlRptoideus  I.  and  II., 
of  which  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  cause  bitterness  and  turbidity  (so- 
called  "diseases"  in  beer).  He  has  since*  increased  the  list  of  varieties 
of  ferments  studied  to  forty,  including  both  top  and  bottom  yeasts,  ferments 
similar  to  yeast  but  not  belonging  to  the  genus  Saecharomyaea,  and  forms 
of  mould-growth.  He  divides  the  representatives  of  each  genus  into  two 
groups  according  as  they  secrete  invertm  or  not 

Freeh  yeast  resembles  a  dirty  yellowish-gray  sediment  of  unpleasant 
odor  and  acid  reaction,  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  v^etable  cells. 

•  Journ.  Hon.  Chem.  Ind.,  1889,  p.  471. 
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Three  of  the  pure  culture  varieties  of  yeast-plant  as  obtained  by  Hansen 
are  shovm  in  tne  illustration,  Fig.  60,  together  with  the  special  appearance 
of  tlie  aacoBpores  of  the  same.  Of  these,  the  Saeckaromyceg  cerevmce  and 
Saeeharomyces  PasUmanua  are  beer  ferments,  while  the  Scuxharomyeeg  elUp- 
amdeaa  is  Uie  wine  ferment.  For  many  purposes  (bread-baking,  use  in  dis- 
tilleries, etc)  it  is  prepared  as  compressed  yeast  in  cakes,  generally  with  the 
addition  of  potato  starch. 

The  special  condidons  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  are :  first,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar  of  the  strength  of  one  part  sugar  to  four  to 
ten    parts    water;    second,   the 

fresence   of   a    yeast    ferment.  Pw.  81. 

f  this  is  not  added  already  de- 
veloped and  active,  or  if  tiie 
fermentation  is  to  be  sponta- 
neous,— that  is,  brought  about 

by   spores   from   the   air, — the  

conditions  for  the  development  

of  these  spores  must  also  be  _ 

present.    There  must  be  protein 

compounds  and  phosphates  of 

the  alkalies  and  alkali   earths. 

Thirdly,  the  temi)erature  must 

remain  ^vithiu  the  limits  5°  to 

30°  C,  or,  more  generally,  from 

9°  to  25°  C.    Above  30°  C.  the 

alcoholic    fermentation    readily  

passes  into  the  butyric  and  otlier  ^^tT^uw 

I  he  enect  of  temperature 
upon  the  several  different  fer- 
ments is  shown  in  the  graphic  ww  atu. 
illustration  of  Fig.  61,  whicli 
represents  also  tlie  influence  of 
temperature  njwu  the  deoom- 
position  of  starch  by  diastase. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  figure, 

the  r^ularly-dotted  line  represents  the  yeast  curve.  A  slight  fennentatiou 
is  alr^y  induced  at  a  temperature  very  little  over  the  melting  point  of  ice. 
As  the  temperature  rises  its  activity  increases  until  the  maximum  is  reached, 
at  about  33°  C.  (92°  F.),  when  it  diminishes  down  to  nothing  again,  and  at 
60°  C.  (122°  F.)  or  thereabouts  it  is  killed.  The  activity  of  the  aoetie  fer- 
ment is  repeated  at  the  same  time  bv  the  irr^ularly-dotted  line,  and  that  of 
the  lactic  ferment  by  the  uniform  black  line. 

B.  MALT  LIQUORS  AND  THE  INDUSTRIES  CONNECTED  THEREWITH. 

I  Raw  Materials. 
1.  Malt. — Malt  is  prepared  by  steeping  barley  or  other  grun  in  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  germinate  in  order  to  change  the  character  of  the  albumi- 
noids and  develop  the  ferment  diastase,  which  then  begins  to  act  upon  the  starch, 
the  germination  and  change  being  stopped  at  a  certain  stage  oy  heating  in 
a  kun.    The  composition  of  the  unmalted  barley  was  given  among  otiier 
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oereala  on  p.  169.  The  changes  whieh  it  undei^;oefl  in  composition  by  the 
process  of  malting  will  be  seeo  by  oomparing  this  with  the  two  analyses  of 
pate  malt  following,  which  ai-e  by  O'Sullivau : 

No.  I.  No.  n. 

SUrch 44.15  «.18 

Other  carbohydrsUe  (of  which  sixly  to  Mventy  per  cent.  conaUt  of  fer- 
mentable sugar),  iDulio  and  similar  bodies  Boliible  Jn  cold  water  .   .   .   .    21.23  19.39 

Cellular  matter       11.57  10.09 

Put 1.6.5  1.9« 

Albuminnids  soluble  in  wal«r t>,7l  6.81 

AlbutninoidB  ioioluble  in  water 6.38  8.49 

Ash 2.00  1.92 

Water 5,88  7.47 

100  00      100.00 

O'Siillivan  states  that  malt  contains  no  ready-fonned  dextrine,  but  tliat 
it  does  contain  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  fermentable  sugars,  of 
which  about  one-half  is  probably  maltose,  and  due  to  the  transformation  of 
starch  in  the  malting  process,  while  the  remainder  exists  ready  foimed  in 
the  barley,  and  is  not  identioil  with  the  sugar  produced  iu  the  malting. 

Besides  the  diastase,  a  second  soluble  ferment  is  formed  during  tlie  malt- 
ing process,  the  so-called  [leptase,  which  in  the  mash  process  changes  the 
proteids  of  the  malt  into  peptones  and  jiarapeptones,  which  give  nutritive 
value  to  the  beer, 

A  high  percentage  of  starch  in  the  barley  to  be  used  for  brewing  is 
desirable  in  order  that  when  malted  it  may  yield  a  lai^ amount  of  "  extrac- 
tive matter."  According  to  Lintner  and  Aubry,*  a  good  malt  should  yield 
at  least  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  extract  reckoned  on  the  weight  of  dry 
substance.  This  determination  of  the  value  of  a  sample  of  malt  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  of  analytical  tests  for  the  malster  or  orewer.  (See  p.  197.) 

Well-malted  barley  is  always  yellow  or  amber-colored,  shading  to  brown. 
On  breaking  the  grain,  the  interior  should  be  of  a  pure  white  color  and 
floury  appearance,  except  when  the  drying  has  l)een  intentionally  carried  so 
far  as  to  pailially  caramelize  the  sugar. 

Maltm  wheat,  coi-n,  and  rice  are  at  times  used  as  partial  substitutes  for 
the  barley  malt,  as  well  as  potato  starch  and  starch-sugar.  The  use  of 
patented  maltose  and  maltose-dextrine  preparations  has  already  been  referred 
to.     (See  p.  175.) 

2.  Hops. — Hops  are  the  female  unfructified  blossoms  (catkins)  of  the 
hop-plant  (HumuliM  lupitfus).  Under  the  thin  membranous  scales  of  the 
strobile  or  catkin  is  an  abundance  of  a  yellowish  resinous  powder,  consist- 
ing of  minute  sessile  grains,  to  which  the  name  ^wpu^in  has  l»en  given.  The 
active  principles  of  the  hops,  contained  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the 
lupulin,  are:  First,  the  ethereal  oil,  which  is  present  to  the  amount  of  .3 


r  cent,  in  the  air-dried  hops.     This  is  yellowish,  of  strong  odor  and  of 

ming  taste.     It  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon,  CjHg,  and  an  oxygenized  oil, 

C||,HiaO„  which  by  atmospheric  oxidation  becomes  valerianic  acid,  CgHijO^ 


to  which  old  bops  owe  their  odor.  Second,  the  lupulin  also  contains  an 
ous  bitter  principle,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  extremely  bitter.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  oxidation 
product  of  lupulinic  acid,  which  can  be  gotten  in  white  crystals,  speedily 
becoming  resinous.     Both  the  acid  and  its  oxidation  products  seem  to  be 

•  Jahreiber.  Chem.  Tech.,  1882,  pp.  840  and  861. 
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held  dissolved  in  the  ethereal  oil,  Hojts  also  contain  tannic  acid  of  a 
variety  allied  to  moritannic  acid  and  turning  iron  salts  green.  Analyees  of 
two  well-known  Bohemian  varieties  of  hops  are  given.* 
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The  blossoms  are  produced  in  August,  and  the  strobiles  are  fit  for  gath- 
ering from  the  banning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October,  according 
to  the  weather.  The  prompt  arying  of  the  fresh-picked  hop  is  necessary 
in  order  that  they  may  be  safely  bal^.  This  drying  takes  place  by  the  aid 
of  hot  air  in  a  so-called  hop-kiln  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  C,  the  hops 
being  repeatedly  turned  with  a  light  wooden  shovel  as  they  lie  spread  out 
upon  a  false  or  perforated  floor.  When  dry  they  are  pres-sed  by  nydraiillc 
presses  into  compact  bales.  Hops  are  also  often  ti-eated  with  sulphurous 
acid  gas  from  burning  sulphur  to  preserve  them,  although  this  sulphuring 
is  oftener  used  with  old  hops  for  the  purpose  of  brightening  them  in  color 
and  improving  their  appearance. 

A  number  of  bitter  principles  have  been  mentioned  as  used  at  times  as 
Bubetitutes  for  hops  in  beer-brewing,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  such  substitu- 
tion is  much  practised.  Among  these  substitutes  have  been  noted  quassia, 
gentian,  picrotoxin,  the  bitter  principle  of  CoccvliiS  Indicua,  colcliicum, 
wormwood,  and  picric  acid. 

3.  Water.-:— The  water  used  in  malting  and  brewing  must  be  adapted 
for  die  purpose  in  order  to  get  good  results.  A  pure  and  soft  water  or  a 
moderately  hard  calcareous  water  will  do,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
water  be  perfectly  free  from  organic  impurities.  Continental  brewers  use 
soft  waters  most  generally  in  brewing  beers,  while  English  brewers  prefer 
CTpsum  waters  for  their  ales  which  arc  specially  designed  to  keep.  This  is 
ahown  in  the  character  of  tlio  water  of  Burton-on-Trcnt,  which  contains 
Dotablequantitiesofcalciumandmagnesiumsulphates,  calcium  carbonate,  and 
sodium  chloride. 

n.  Processes  of  M^iufacture. 

1.  Malting  op  the  Grain, — Although  malt  has  been  described  as 
a  raw  material  of  the  brewing  industry,  the  preparation  of  it  from  the  raw 
grain  is  a  process  so  closely  connected  with  tne  success  of  brewing  tliat  it 
must  be  described,  and  especially,  too,  because  it  is  often  combined  under  the 
same  direction  as  the  brewing  process.  The  jii-OH^ess  of  changing  barley  into 
malt  is  to  be  divided  into  four  stages :  the  steeping,  the  couching,  the  floor- 
ing, and  the  kiln-drying.  The  first  three  of  these  stages  have  to  do  with 
the  germination  or  development  of  the  acrospire,  or  plumule,  which  as  it 
develops  brings  about  great  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  grain, 
developing  from  the  albuminoid  matter  the  diastase,  which  in  turn  begins  to 

*  Konig,  NahruDgs-  und  GeDusmiittel,  vol.  it.  p.  409. 
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act  apon  the  starch,  fbrmuig  from  it  maltose  and  dextrine.  At  the  same 
lame  during  the  germination  atmospheric  oxidation  is  going  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  starch  of  the  grain,  water  and  carbon  dioxide  being  steadily  given  off. 
When  the  development  of  the  diastase  is  aupposed  to  have  reached  the  right 
point,  which  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  growth  of  the  acrospire,  or  germ, 
the  fourth  stage  of  the  process  is  reached,  and  the  germ  most  oe  killed  by 
heat,  whi<^  is  done  in  the  kiln-drying. 

The  first  process  of  steeping  is  to  give  the  grain  suilident  moisture  to 
allow  germination  to  b^in.  For  that  purpose  it  is  put  into  wooden,  iron, 
or  cemented  vats.  These  are  half  filled  with  water  and  the  grain  added 
with  constant  stirring.  The  sound  grains  sink  shortly  under  the  water,  and 
the  dead  or  imperfect  grains  float  and  can  be  removed.  The  \t-ater  soon 
takes  color  and  odor,  and  must  be  rephiced  by  fresh  water.  The  duration 
of  the  steeping  is  usually  forfy-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  depending  uiwn 
the  temperature,  and  in  winter-time  or  with  older  barley  may  last  consider- 
ably longer.  The  end  of  the  treatment  may  be  told  by  noting  the  character 
of  the  grain.  It  has  swollen  and  become  nearly  sufficiently  soil  to  allow  of 
being  pierced  with  a  needle  and  yet  exuding  no  juice.  It  has  gained  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  in  weight  and  increased  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
per  cent,  in  bulk.  To  offset  this  gain  due  to  water  absorption,  it  has  lost 
from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  its  substance,  partly  carried  off  in  the  steep 
water  and  partiy  given  off  as  gas.  The  water  is  then  run  off,  and  afW 
draining  it  is  turned  upon  the  conching-floor,  where  it  remains  at  first  in 
heaps  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  depth.  Here  it  soon  b^^ns 
to  heat  up,  and  a  rise  in  temperature  of  from  7°  to  10'*  takes  place.  It  also 
b^ns  to  "  sweat,"  and  gives  off  an  abundance  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  an 
agreeable  cucumber-like  odor  is  rec<wnizable.  The  germination  is  now  under 
way  and  the  rootlets  shoot  out.  The  "  couching"  stage  lasts  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  during  that  time  the  grain  must  be  turned 
several  times.  The  heated  barley  must  now  be  spreira  on  the  floor  in  shal- 
low layers  so  as  to  check  somewhat  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  germ,  and 
must  be  turned  from  four  to  six  times  a  day  as  the  growth  proceeds.  The 
depth  of  the  layer  is  at  tlie  same  time  reduced  from  fifteen  to  four  or  five 
inches.  During  this  time  the  germinating  grain  must  have  an  abundance  of 
air.  The  process  lasts  from  seven  to  ten  or  even  twelve  days,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  its  termination  is  decided  by  tlie  length  of  the 
germ,  which  must  be  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  grain.  The  loss  in  weight 
during  the  germinating  process,  according  to  Lintner,  is  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  grain.  The  loss  comes  mainly  upon  the  starch,  which  has  in 
part  been  changed  into  maltose  and  dextrine,  but  has  mostly  been  oxidized  to 
water  and  to  carbon  dioxide.  To  more  efficiently  remove  the  carbon  dioxide 
which  would  interfere  with  the  germinating  process  and  to  prevent  too  strong 
a  heating,  the  pneumatic  processof  malting  has  been  proposed  by  Galland.  In 
this  process  tlie  steeped  barley  is  placed  on  a  jierforated  floor  in  thick  layers, 
and  a  regulated  current  of  moist,  well-coolwl  air  is  kept  passing  through  it. 
This  process  is  now  replacing  the  other  quite  largely.  Still  another  form 
of  mechanical  malting  apparatus  is  that  of  Saladin.*  The  germination 
must  now  be  stopped  jiromptly,  lest  it  go  too  far  at  the  expense  of  the 
sterch  of  the  grain,  and  this  b  best  effected  by  heat.  The  germinating 
grain  may,  however,  be  simply  dried  thoroughly  in  the  air  and  the  rootleto 

*  Dammer'i  Handbuch  der  Chemiacben  Technologie,  to),  tii.  p.  682. 
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removecl  by  mechanical  tneans.  This  constitutea  air-dried  malt,  which  is 
used  for  some  purposes.  Most  generally  it  is  dried  in  a  kiln  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  teraperature.  This  must  be  gradually  applied,  as  if,  while  the 
raw  amt  were  nill  of  moisture,  it  were  to  be  heated  strongly,  the  starch 
would  be  gelatinized  and  the  graio  made  tough,  hard,  and  glassy.  It  is 
therefore  heated  firat  to  about  90°  F.,  and  this  is  gradually  raised  to  160°  F. 


in  some  cases  to  180°  F.  A  light  gradual  heat  produces  a  "  pale'* 
malt,  a  stronger  heat  "  yellow"  or  "  pale  amber,"  and  then  "  amber*  and 
"  brown"  nuut.  The  kiln  may  have  two  floors,  on  the  upper  and  cooler  of 
which  the  moist  malt  loses  its  water  and  then  passes  on  to  the  lower  and 
hotter  floor,  where  it  is  heated  to  the  higher  limit  requi^te  for  developing  its 
empyreumatic  odor  and  flavor,  or  the  heating  may  all  be  effected  on  a  single 
floor,  in  which  case  more  time  is  needed  for  the  several  stages  of  heating. 
Black  malt  used  for  coloring  is  heated  in  revolving  coffee-roasters,  and  most 
of  the  sugar  is  caramelized. 

2.  Pre:paration  of  the  Wort. — The  malt  after  being  cleansed  and 
crashed  (not  ground  flne)  is  ready  for  use  in  what  is  known  as  the  mashing 
process.  This  is  designed  not  merely  to  extract  the  maltose  and  dextrine 
of  the  malt,  but  mainly  to  allow  the  diastase  of  the  malt  to  act  upon  the 
starch,  changing  it  into  maltose  and  dextrine  and  the  peptase  to  form  pep- 
tones from  me  proteids.  It  must  therefore  be  carried  out  under  such  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  dilution  as  have  been  ibund  to  be  most  favorable 
for  effecting  these  purposes.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  187)  that  the  action 
of  diastase  is  most  effective  at  about  62.5°  C.  (144.5  F.),  and  therefore  at 
a  temperature  not  much  above  this  is  the  infusion  most  successfully  made. 
At  a  temperature  of  over  75°  C  its  power  is  destroyed.  Two  quite  distinct 
processes  for  mashing  are  at  present  followed  :  the  infiision,  or  tliin  mash, 
and  the  decoction,  or  thick  mash,  process.  The  first  is  used  in  England  and 
France,  the  second  in  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the  principal  browing  centres 
of  the  Continent.  Both  are  used  in  this  country.  In  the  infusion  process, 
water  at  60°  to  70°  C.  is  run  into  the  mash-tub,  a  vessel  provided  with  false 
bottom  and  mechanical  agitation,  the  crushed  malt  added  and  stirred  in,  and 
then  additional  hotter  water,  so  that  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  is 
gradually  attained.  This  is  maintained  for  some  time  with  constant  agita- 
tion of  the  liquid,  so  that  the  diastase  may  have  time  to  act  upon  the  starch. 
The  completion  of  this  ac-tion  is  determined  by  taking  a  few  drops  of  the 
wort  from  time  to  time  and  testing  with  iodine  solution,  which  finally  pro^ 
duces  no  color  on  mixing.  The  clear  infusion  is  now  run  off  from  under 
the  false  bottom  of  the  tub  to  the  copper  boilers,  and  the  malt  again  covered 
with  hot  water  and  mashed  for  one-half  to  one  hour  longer  at  70°  C  or 
somewhat  higher  now.  When  this  is  run  off,  hot  water  at  200°  F.  is 
sprinkled  upon  the  malt  from  a  revolving  "  sparger"  and  allowed  to  drain 
off.  The  wort  from  this  third  mash  is  not  always  added  to  that  of  the  first 
and  second  mashes,  but  is  used  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of  malt 

In  the  Bavarian  thick-mash  process,  the  malt  is  put  in  the  maah-tub 
with  some  cold  water,  and  then  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  Is  brought 
to  35°  C  A  third  of  the  softened  malt  is  then  taken  out  and  brought 
gradually  to  boiling  with  water  in  the  copper.  After  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hours  boiling,  the  half  of  this  is  then  returned  to  the  mash- 
tub  and  thoroughly  agitated  with  what  remained  there.  The  temperature 
of  the  mash-tub  is  thereby  brought  to  about  60°  C,  A  second  portion 
of  the  thick  mash  is  agun  taken  out  and  boiled  in  the  copper  for  three- 
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quarters  to  one  hour,  when  tlie  greater  part  is  returned  to  the  mash-tub 
and  thoroughly  mixed,  briugine  up  the  temperature  here  to  65°  C.  The 
thinner  part  of  the  mash,  or  clear  wort,  is  now  run  off  and  boiled  in  the 
copper  for  fifteen  minutes  and  returned,  whereby  the  temperature  of  the  mash- 
tub  is  brought  to  75°  C.  This  is  now  left  at  rest  for  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  the  wort  is  run  off  to  the  copper.  The  malt  is 
washed  by  the  sparger,  and  bo  the  saccharine  ttquor  adhering  displaced. 
The  whole  process  is  easily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  62,  in  which  A 
is  the  mash-tub  and  C  the  copper  for  boiling  up  the  euccesdve  portions 
taken  from  A. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  thick-mash  process  that  portjon  of  the  diastase 
contained  in  the  material  which  is  taken  out  and  boil«l  is  destroyed,  but  the 
boiling  thoroughly  dislnt^nites  the  malt  and  converts  its  starch  into  a 

rte.  When  this  is  returned  to  the  mash-tub,  it  is  very  rapidly  acted  upon 
the  remaining  diastase,  of  which  there  is  quite  sufBcient,  and  changed 
into  maltose  and  dextrine.  By  the  thick-mash  process,  the  sugar  formation 
is  held  in  check  and  the  amount  of  extract  increased. 

In  the  mash  process  the  dia.sta.'ie  arts  upon  the  starch  of  the  malt, 
changing  it  into  maltose  and  dextrin.  The  ratio  of  these  products  to  each 
other  changes  according  to  the  temperature  used  in  the  mashing.  More- 
over, as  dextrin  is  not  fermented  in  the  main  fermentation  and  only  par- 
tially in  the  after- fermentation,  some  of  it  remaining  in  the  finished  beer, 
(his  matter  of  temperature  of  mashing  is  obviously  of  importance  for  the 
character  of  the  b^r. 

According  to  Marker  and  Scbuttze,  at  temperatures  up  to  66°  C.  the 
reaction  takes  place  as  follows : 

4C,H,A  -I-  2H,0  =  C,gH„0„  -|-  C,H,A; 

that  is,  four  molecules  of  starch  react  with  two  molecules  of  water  to  form 
three  molecules  of  fermentable  sugar  (maltose)  and  one  molecule  of  dextrin. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  temperatures  over  65°  C,  the  reartion  becomes — 

6q^„,0,  -I-  2H,0  =  C,gH„0„  -h  3C,H,A ; 

that  is,  six  molecules  of  starch  react  "itli  two  molecules  of  water  to  form 
one  molci-'ulo  of  maltose  and  three  molecules  of  dextrin. 

The  results  of  jjrai-tice,  at  all  events,  show  that  in  the  infusion  process, 
which  takes  nlacc  at  low  tern iteratii res,  l»eers  of  lower  extract  percent^e 
are  formed  wliicli  is  in  jiart  due  to  this  difference  in  the  production  of 
dextrin  Just  illustrated.  A  second  drawback  of  the  infusion  process  is  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  here  a  lai^r  formation  of  lactic  acid,  due  to  the  more 
prolonged  action  of  the  water  upon  the  malt,  which  is  at  just  the  tempera- 
ture (about  50°  C.)  favorable  for  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  At  the 
temperature  of  the  infusion  process  the  nitrogenous  compounds  are  also 
less  completely  decomposed  than  in  the  decoction  process,  so  that  a  beer 
obtained  by  the  former  process  furnishes  a  more  nutritious  ground  for  the 
growth  of  bactei'ial  ferments  than  the  hitter. 

As  the  amount  of  diastase  in  the  malt  is  sufficiently  large  to  saccharify 
considerably  more  slarcli  tlian  that  contained  in  tlie  malt  itself,  at  times 
nnmalted  grain  and  stareli-containiug  cereals  are  added.  The  end  to  Im 
attained  is  not  only  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  a  portion  of  the  malt,  but 
to  obtain  a  beer  richer  in  extrart  and  therefore  of  better  keeping  quality. 
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These  malt  substitutes  are  generally  cereals  rich  in  starch,  such  as  com 
and  rioe.  At  times  uamalted  Mrley,  r)'e,  oats,  and  eveu  potatoes  have  also 
been  used.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  saccharification  in  these  cases  of 
the  use  of  corn  and  rice  is  made  as  complete  as. possible,  and  hence  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  Btarch  of  both  com  and  rice  requires  a  higher 
temperature  (71°  C.)  for  its  complete  changing  Into  fermentable  sugar. 
The  com  or  rice  before  use  should  be  shelled,  deprived  of  the  germ,  and 
crushed,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  liberation  of  its  starcn.  The  amount  of  malt 
substitute  thus  used  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  malt.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Bavaria,  the  use  of  malt 
substitutes  is  strictly  prohibited  by  law. 

The  character  of  the  wort  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  the  Bal- 
ling saccharometer  (see  p.  163),  as  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  malt 
extract  corresponds  to  that  of  cane-sugar  solutions  of  the  same  percentage 
strength. 

3.  Boiling  and  Cooling. — ^The  wort  is  drained  off  from  the  malt- 
residue,  or  "  draff,"  ami  run  into  the  copper  boiler,  where  it  is  boiled,  while 
the  hops  are  added  at  once  in  amount  var>-icg  from  one  to  three  (or  more  ia 
the  case  of  India  ales)  parts  to  the  hundn-d  of  malt,  light  beers  taking  the 
least  amount,  lager  beers  next,  and  heavy  export  beers  the  lai^cst  amount. 
If  the  amount  of  hops  is  to  be  calculated  after  the  wort  has  been  formed, 
0.25  to  0.;J0  kilos,  may  be  taken  to  the  hectolitre  of  wort  of  10  to  12  per 
cent.,  0.40  to  0.60  kilos,  to  the  hectolitre  of  wort  of  12  to  15  per  cent,  and 
0.70  to  0.80  kilos,  to  the  hectolitre  of  stronger  worta. 

The  boiling  accomplishes  several  desirable  changes  in  the  wort :  first, 
the  protein  material  present  is  coagulated  and  separates  out,  which  result  is 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  of  the  hops,  which  also  throws  out 
any  unchanged  starch ;  second,  the  wort  is  concentrated ;  third,  the  valuable 
constituents  of  the  hope  (hop-bitter  and  ethereal  oil)  are  taken  upby  the  wort 
and  give  to  the  beer  its  taste,  aroma,  and  keeping  qualities.  The  time  of 
boiling  varies  considerably,  requiring  to  be  longer  for  worts  prepared  by  the 
infusion  process  than  for  those  by  the  decoction  process.  From  one  to  two 
hours  is  generally  sufficient  where  the  worts  do  not  specially  need  to  be  con- 
centrated. Too  long  boiling  is  injurious,  as  the  volatile  oil  of  the  hops 
may  be  lost  thereby.  Of  one  hundred  parts  of  dry  malt,  sixty-five  to 
eighty  per  cent,  are  taken  up  as  extract  in  the  wort ;  of  one  hundred  parts 
or  hop,  twenty  to  thirty  parts. 

The  wort  is  now  to  be  cooled  preparatory  to  the  fermentation.  This 
cooling  must  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  lactic  fermenta- 
tion and  similar  changes  may  not  take  place.  The  cooling  is  generally 
effected  in  very  shallow  wide  tanks,  which  are  jilaced  where  a  good  cireula- 
tion  of  air  can  be  assured.  From  these  tanks  the  still  warm  wort  is  offen 
run  through  a  circuit  of  pipes  cooled  by  iecvwater  flowing  around  them,  or 
is  nin  in  tliin  streams  (known  as  a  "beer  fall' )  over  a  series  of  pipes  through 
which  cold  water  or  chilled  brine  from  the  refrigerating  apparatus  circulates. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  now  coming  into  extensive  use  in  large  breweries 
provided  witli  artificial  refrigeration.  Of  course,  in  such  a  raetnod  of  cool- 
ing the  wort  is  exposod  for  a  considerable  time  to  impure  air  containing 
rres,  which,  getting  into  the  liquid,  may  afterwards  affect  the  fermentation, 
all  cases  where  Hansen's  pure  yeast  is  to  be  employed  the  wort  must  be 
cooled  in  vessels  to  whicli  only  steriltzc<l  air  has  access.  For  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind,  see  Wagner's  "  Chemical  Techaology,"  13th  ed.,  p.  911. 
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It  is  thus  cooled  down  to  the  point  needed  for  the  b^;inning  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. This  point  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  fermentation,  whether 
with  top  jeast  or  bottom  yeast ;  for  the  latter  it  must  be  some  8°  to  10°  C. 
below  that  needed  for  the  former.  The  cooled  wort  is  now  allowed  to 
deposit  a  sediment  of  copulated  albuminoids,  particles  of  hops,  etc,  which 
were  suspended  in  it  when  the  cooling  b^an.  This  sediment  is  gathered 
and  pressed  and  the  liquid  added  to  the  r^  of  the  wort 

4.  Fermentation  op  the  Wobt. — The  wort  may  either  be  left  to 
spontaneous  iermentatioD  depending  upon  the  spores  of  yeast  ferments, 
which  are  always  present  in  the  air  of  a  brewery,  or  it  is  started  into  fer- 
mentation by  the  addition  of  yeast  The  former  method  is  followed  in 
Bel^um,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  elsewhere  fermentation  is  incited 
by  tiie  direct  addition  of  a  suitable  yeast.  As  stated  before  in  the  section 
OQ  the  nature  of  fermentation  (see  p.  185),  there  are  two -radically  different 
methods  of  carrying  out  this  process  in  practice :  the  surface  fermentation 
and  the  bottom  fermentation.  The  first  of  these,  followed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  England  for  all  malt  liquors  and  in  this  country  for  ales,  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  worts  rich  in  maltose,  and  takes  place  more  rapidly,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  and  produces  more  alcohol.  As  English  worts,  more- 
over, are  usually  prepared  by  the  infusion  method,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  soluble  gluten  is  left  in  me  liquor,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air,  as  in 
half-empty  casks,  may  start  the  acetic  fermentation,  or  souring.  The  second 
of  these,  followed  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  ia  this  country  for  lager- 
beer,  proceeds  more  slowly ;  the  production  of  alcoliol  is  restrained  by  the 
low  temperature,  and  as  the  fermentation  proceeds  with  freer  and  more 
prolonged  access  of  air,  the  yeast-plants  in  their  growth  consume  the  pro- 
teid  matter  as  food.  Consequently  there  is  less  fdbuminoid  matter  left  to 
start  souring,  and  the  beer  is  a  better-keeping  beer  than  those  prepared  by 
the  more  rapid  surface  fermentation.  Of  course,  the  proportion  of  malt 
and  hops  used  and  the  alcohol  percentage  also  come  into  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  quality,  and  may  offset  the  advantage  just  mentioned. 
The  fermentation,  by  whichever  method  carried  out,  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages :  first,  the  main  fermentation,  which  bf^ins  shortly  after  the 
addition  of  the  yeast,  and  is  specially  characterized  by  the  decomposition 
of  maltose,  the  formation  of  new  yeast-cells,  and  the  rise  of  temperature ; 
second,  the  afier-Jermenlaiion,  in  which  the  decomposition  of  maltose  still 
continues,  but  the  formation  of  yeast>K%lls  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  yeast 
particles  suspended  in  the  beer  settle  out  and  the  beer  dears;  and,  third, 
the  8^  /ermetUaiion,  which  follows  the  completed  after-fermentation,  in 
which  maltose  is  still  decomposed  and  some  dextrine  is  changed  into  maltose 
by  what  diastase  is  present,  but  the  yeast^^lls  are  no  longer  formed. 

The  fermenting  vessels  are  great  oaken  tuns  holding  fifty  to  one  hundred 
barrels.  The  thick  froth,  or  magma,  of  yeast  is  added  in  amount  varying 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  litre  per  one  hundred  litres  of  wort 
of  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent.  It  may  either  tie  added  direct  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  wort  and  stirred  in,  or  may  be  mixed  with  a  smaller  amount 
of  tiie  wort,  allowed  to  stand  for  four  to  five  hours  until  fermentation 
starts,  and  then  the  mixture  added  to  the  main  body  of  the  wort  In  the 
sur&oe  fermentation  process,  the  nuun  fermentation  lasts  from  four  to  eight 
days,  during  which  time  the  temperature  must  be  carefully  isolated  and 
held  at  from  14°  to  18°  C.  The  surfece  is  at  first  covered  with  a  whitp 
foam  which  rises,  and  curls  and  breaks  into  a  variety  of  forms.      The 
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tonperature  rises  from  two  to  four  degrees,  and  care  mast  be  taken  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  this,  which  uaed  to  be  done  by  the  use  of  conical  cans,  or 
"  swinunors,"  holding  ice,  floated  at  the  top  of  the  tun,  oooling  the  maaa, 
but  the  tuD8  are  now  cooled  just  as  the  fermentiog  cellars  are,  hy  arti- 
ficial means.  The  fermentation  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  completion  at  this 
initial  temperature,  but  the  beer  is  transferred  for  the  after  or  slower  fei^ 
mentation  to  cooler  cellars  (of  about  5°  C),  where  it  is  put  into  storage- 
casks.  After  eufBcient  time  here,  it  is  drawn  into  casks  containing  beedi- 
wood  shavings,  to  which  isinglass  is  sometimes  added  to  clear  it,  and  there 
is  added  to  it  some  fresh  fermenting  beer  ("  Krausen"),  in  the  proportion 
of  one  barrel  to  twenty,  which  starts  a  new  fermentation,  giving  Uie  beer  its 
"  head."  In  the  bottom  fermentation,  the  fermenting  cdhtr  is  kept  at  4" 
to  6°  C,  and  the  main  fermentation  lasts  from  nine  to  ten  days.  Tne  after- 
fermentation  follows  in  cellars  cooled  to  1°  to  2"  C,  and  lasts  correspond- 


Berlin  weiss-beer  is  brewed  irom  malted  wheat  to  which  some  malted 
barley  is  added,  and  is  fermented  at  relatively  higher  temperatm^  (16°  to 
24°  U.).  At  the  end  of  the  main  fermentation,  which  is  finished  in  three 
days,  it  is  transferred,  with  the  addition  of  some  fresh  fermenting  beer,  to 
tjghtjy-stopped  stone  jugs,  in  which  the  after-fermentation  takes  place. 
In  eight  to  fourteen  days  it  is  in  condition  for  drinking.  It  is,  of  course, 
eftervescing,  is  somewhat  turbid,  and  has  a  sour  taste  from  lactic  acid  which 
has  formed. 

6.  Pheservation  op  Beek. — Beer  or  ale  intended  for  export  may  of 
course  have  keeping  qualities  impart«d  to  it  in  its  manufacture  by  special 
additJOD  of  hope,  or  otherwise,  but  most  beers  can  have  their  keeping 
qualities  improved  by  direct  treatment  after  they  are  finished  beverages. 
This  is  most  legitimately  done  by  the  process  of  "  Pasteurizing,"  which 
consists  in  heating  the  beer  either  already  bottled  or  iu  casks  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°  C,  which  apparently  kills  all  ferments  which  develop 
the  souring  of  beer.  Less  legitimate  and  forbidden  by  law  in  many 
countries  is  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid,  boric  acid,  or  calcium  bisulphite. 

m.  Products. 

The  various  designations  that  have  been  given  to  malt  liquors  do  not 
necessarily  imply  distinctive  differences  in  the  character  of  me  product. 
They  represent  largely  tlie  diiferent  usages  of  different  countries  and  local- 
ities. Thus,  in  England  Ale  was  at  one  time  brewed  without  hops,  but  the 
term  now  is  applied  to  a  beer  brewed  hy  the  surface  fermentation  process, 
which  is  practically  the  only  method  used  in  England.  Porter  has  now 
come  to  mean  a  dark  malt  liquor,  made  partly  from  brown  or  black  malt,  the 
caramel  in  which  gives  it  tfie  sweetness  and  syrupy  appearance,  and  con- 
taining four  or  five  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  ^xmt  is  a  stronger  porter,  with 
larger  amount  of  dissolved  solids,  and  containing  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of 
alcohol. 

Lager-heer  b  beer  as  brewed  in  Germany  hy  the  bottom  fermentation 

Erooees,  which  process  is,  moreover,  retarded,  so  that  the  beer  has  better 
eeping  qualities.  It  also  has  a  larger  amount  of  hops  used  in  its  produc- 
tion. It  is  brewed  in  winter  for  storage  and  use  in  summer.  Schenk-beer 
is  also  a  bottom  fermentation  beer,  but  isdesigned  for  use  as  soon  as  finished, 
and  the  process  is  somewhat  quicker  than  with  lager-beer,  and  a  smaller 
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amount  of  hops  is  used.  Bock-beer  is  a  stronger  lager-beer,  made  with 
one-third  more  malt,  and  brewed  specially  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Wem- 
beer,  as  before  stated,  is  made  chieHy  from  malted  wheat,  and  is  yet  in  the 
after-fermentatioD.  Most  other  names  are  from  localities,  and  represent  the 
characteristic  products  of  those  places. 

The  composition  of  various  English  and  Gerraao  beers  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  table  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Charles  Graham.  (Allen, 
Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  vol  ii.  p.  92.) 
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The  composition  of  vaiious  American  beers  and  ales  as  analyzed  by 
C.  A.  Cnuupton,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  also 
pven.* 


Ullwankee  lager,  boKled  .  .  .  . 
Hllvankee  eipon  beer,  bottled  . 
UllwaDkee-'Bi>liemlBn''lMer.  . 
Hilwaakee  "  Bavarlui"  beer  .  . 
St.  Louli  export  beer  ... 

SL  Lonia  pale  lager,  bottled  .  .  . 
8t.Loula''Erlaaeer''beeT.bolUed 
PblladelphlaUaer.boaled 
Pblladelpbia  ''Budweln,"  bottled 
Pbtladelpbia  ale,  bMUed  .... 

Readlnit  4le.  bottled  . 

ReadlDs  porter,  boUled 


tV.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  For  Malt, — The  brewing  value  of  a  sample  of  malt  is  dependent 
upon  three  iactora, — namely,  the  proportion  of  soluble  or  extractive  matter 
it  will  yield  to  water ;  the  character  of  this  extractive  matter ;  and  the  dias- 
tatic  activity.  The  extractive  matter  in  malt  is  usually  determined  by  a 
miniature  mashing  processs.  This  is  carried  out  as  follows  it  The  malt  is 
first  crushed  uniformly  fine ;  fifty  grammes  are  then  weighed  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible  (on  account  of  its  hygroscopic  character),  and  placed  in  a  weighed 


t  Allen,  vol.  ii.  p.  a 
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beaker  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  centimetres  of  distilled  water  at  60°  to 
52"  C.  After  a  short  digestion  at  this  temperature,  the  heat  is  gradually 
raised  to  69°  or  60°  C,  aod  this  temperature  maintained  until  a  drop  taken 
ftvm  the  liquid  oease  to  give  a  blue  color  with  iodine  solution  and  nearly 
ceases  to  give  a  brown.  The  heat  ia  then  increased  to  about  70°  C.  in  order 
to  complete  the  saccharifi cation,  when  the  water  in  the  bath  surrounding  the 
beaker  is  boiled  for  five  minutes.  The  beaker  is  then  cooled  and  the  con- 
tents filtered.  The  insoluble  matter  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  the 
filtrate  is  made  up  exactly  to  four  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  The  density 
of  tbc  clear  wort  is  next  taken  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.)  by  a  specific  gravity 
bottle.  For  most  purposes,  it  is  sufficiendy  accurate  to  make  up  the  unfil- 
tered  wort 'to  four  hundred  and  fifteen  cubic  centimetres,  filter  a  portion 
through  a  dry  filter  and  take  the  density.  The  draff  is  here  assumed  to 
measure  fifteen  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  tedious  washing  is  dispensed  with. 
The  excess  of  density  over  that  of  water  (taken  at  1000)  multiplied  by 
2.078  will  give  the  percentage  of  dry  extract  yielded  by  the  malt.  This 
method  is  based  on  the  &ct  that  each  gramme  of  malt  extract  per  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  infusion  has  been  shown  by  ex[)eriment  to  raise  the 
density  of  the  liquor  by  3.85  deerees  (water  =  1000).  The  figure  2.078 
is  then  the  fraction  -jW.  Instead  of  ascertaining  the  gravity  of  the  infu- 
sion, the  proportion  of  solid  matter  may  be  determined  by  evaporating  a 
known  measure  of  the  wort  to  dryness  m  a  flat-bottomed  dish  so  that  the 
residue  may  form  a  thin  film.  This  is  dried  at  105°  C  and  weighed. 
Other  methods  are  those  of  Metz,*  with  the  use  of  Schultze's  tables,  and  of 
Metz  as  improved  by  Weiss. 

The  determination  of  dtastatic  power  in  a  sample  of  malt  is  also  of  im- 
portance in  valuing  it,  even  if  the  full  diastatic  power  is  not  likely  to  be 
called  out  in  the  brewing  process,  where  it  is  usually  in  excess  of  the  need  for 
tlie  production  of  a  beer-wort.  The  older  process  oi  Lintnerf  depended  upon 
determining  by  the  aid  of  Fehling's  solution  tlie  amount  of  maltose  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  cold  infusion  of  the  malt  upon  a  measured  starch 
solution.  This,  however,  supposes  that  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch 
in  the  cold  is  always  uniform  and  produces  the  same  relative  amount  of 
maltose,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  The 
method  proposed  by  Dunstan  (Allen,  2d  ed.,  vol.  Vi.  p.  278)  simply  notes 
the  end  of  the  transformation  of  the  starch  by  the  absence  of  color  with 
iodine  solution.  For  it  five  grammes  of  very  finely-powdered  malt  are 
digested  and  ^tated  for  one  hour  with  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  cold  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  strained  off  and  the  residue  again  digested  for  an  hour  with 
fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  the  liquids  are  then  mixed  and  made  up 
to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  Five-tenths  gramme  of  starch  (dried  at 
100°  C  before  weighing)  is  gelatinized  by  boiling  with  water,  and  the  cold 
liquid  diluted  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  The  solution  of  malt  extract 
is  then  added  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  this  mucilage  by  instalments 
of  one  cubic  centimetre,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  untU  it  ceases  to  give 
any  color,  when  a  small  quantity  is  tested  with  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine. 
If  less  than  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  produces  this  effect,  more  of 
the  mucilage  should  be  added  and  the  operation  continued. 

To  determine  the  soluble  proteids  of  malt  assumed   to  represent  the 
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diastase  C.  Graham  proposes  to  use  the  Wanldyn  albuminoid-ammoDia 
process. 

2.  For  Beer-worts. — The  determination  of  the  specifio  eravity  of  the 
wort  ia  of  importance,  as  from  this  may  be  calculated  toe  total  solid  matter 
in  the  wort.  If  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  we  take  1000,  and 
divide  the  dlSereace  by  3.85,  we  get  the  number  of  grammes  of  solid  extract 
contained  in  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  wort.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  brewer  special  forms  of  hydrometers  have  been  constructed,  the  ic- 
ings of  which  are  immediately  available.  Thus,  Bates's  saccharometcr  gives 
readings  of  pounds  per  barrel  (of  thirty-six  gallons), — that  is,  excess  of 
weight  in  pounds  of  a  barrel  of  wort  over  the  same  bulk  of  water.  These 
readings  can  then  be  converted  into  real  specific  gravity  figures  by  a  simple 
proportion,  using  th^  weight  of  a  barrel  of  pure  water,  of  this  wort  with 
the  excess  of  weight  shown  by  the  saccharometer  reading  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  pure  water  as  terms.  The  Bates  saccharometcr  readings  can  be 
converted  into  those  of  Balling  or  Brix  by  the  following  formula  i  Ball- 
ing ^  -  — -    „  : — .    The  method  of  ascertaining  the  original  gravity  of 

beer-worta  which  have  undergone  fermentation  is  described  later.      (See 
following  page.) 

In  brewing,  the  relative  proportion  of  maltose  and  dextrine  in  the  wort 
is  of  great  importance  and  is  liable  to  considerable  variation,  being  dependent 
on  the  temperature  at  whidi  the  mashing  was  conducted,  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  the  process,  and  the  diastutic  activity  of  tiie  malt  employed. 
The  composition  of  the  wort  largely  influences  the  subsequent  fermentation, 
as  a  wort  containing  little  dextrine  will  pi-oduce  of  beer  of  low  density  which 
will  clarify  readily,  nut  be  "  thin"  and  apparently  much  weaker  than  beer  of 
the  same  original  gravity  but  higher  final  attenuatiou.  C.  Graham  esti- 
mates the  maltose  and  dextrine  in  oeer-worts  from  the  cupric  oxide  reducing 
power  of  the  solution  before  and  after  inversion.  (For  details  of  his  pixi- 
oedure,  see  Allen,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.)  West  Knight  (Analyst,  vii.  p.  211)  haa 
described  a  very  simple  and  rapid  method  of  approximately  determining 
the  dextrine  in  beer-worts.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  wort  is  treated  in 
a  small  weighed  beaker  with  filty  cubic  centimetres  of  methylated  spirit  of 
.830  specific  gravity.  This  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  dextrine,  which  after  a  few  hours  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  as  a 
gummy  mass,  from  which  the  alcoholic  liquid  can  be  poured  off.  The  deposit 
19  rinsed  with  a  little  more  spirit,  and  the  beaker  dried  in  the  water-ovea 
and  weighed.  To  the  weight  obtained  an  addition  of  .045  gramme  is 
made  as  a  correction  for  the  dextrine  retained  in  solution  by  the  spirituous 
liquid. 

3.  For  Beer. — The  apemfic  gravity  of  the  beer  is  a  determination  tliat 
is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  the  other  determinations  as  to  its 
composition.  It  should  be  made  after  freeing  the  beer  from  carbon  dioxide 
as  fully  as  possible.  It  can  be  made  with  a  specific  gravity  flask,  but  ia 
most  readily  and  accurately  carried  out  with  a  Westplial  specific  gravity 
balance  (see  Fig.  33),  which  for  this  purpose  is  provided  with  a  fourth  rider 
giving  the  fourth  place  of  decimals. 

The  aniount  oferfrad  is  frequently  determined  by  taking  a  definite  volume 
of  beer  of  which  the  specific  gravity  has  been  determined,  evaporating  it  to 
one-third  its  bulk,  and  then  adding  water  sufficient  to  restore  it  to  original 
bulk.    The  spedfic  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  then  determined  as  just  described. 
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The  percentage  of  extract  cao  now  be  found  by  a  reference  to  Scbulze's 
tables  for  determining  tbe  amount  of  extract  by  specific  gravity,  or  more 
simply  by  O'SulIivan's  method,  in  which  the  excess  of  this  specific  gravity 
over  1000  divided  by  3.86  gives  the  number  of  grammes  of  dry  extract  per 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  tbe  beer.  C.  Graliam  considers  it  de- 
cidedly more  accurate  to  evaporate  five  cubic  centimotrea  of  the  beer  on  a 
flat  watch-crystal  in  an  air-tiatb  at  a  temperature  of  from  70"  to  75*  C. 
The  complele  drying  of  tbe  film  requires  abuut  twenty-six  hours. 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  is  best  determined  by  distillation.  For  tliis 
purpose  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  beer  are  taken,  a  few  drops 
of  caustic  soda  added  to  neutralize  tbe  free  acid,  and  the  liquid  brought  up 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  cubic  centimetres.  It  is  then  distilled  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  Liebig  condenser  into  a  graduated  flask  until  nearly  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  have  oome  over.  The  distillate  is  now  thoroughly 
mixed,  cooled  to  15"  C,  and  then  brought  exactly  to  the  100-<;ubic-centi- 
metre  mark  and  again  mixed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  now  taken,  and  from 
a  set  of  alcohol  tables  {see  Hehner's  tables,  Appendix,  p.  622)  the  jtercentage 
of  alcohol  by  weight  of  tlie  distillate  found.  Then  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  original  sample  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  so  is  the  weight 
per  cent,  in  tlie  distillate  to  the  weight  per  cent,  in  tlie  original  sample.  In- 
directly the  alcohol  percent^e  can  be  determined,  altliough  not  with  the 
same  accuracy,  by  the  aid  of  the  data  gotten  in  the  determination  of  extract 
already  narrated.  For  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  sample  be 
divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  de-alcoholized  solution  we  get  tbe 
specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  driven  off,  from  which- figure  tlie  percentage 
by  weight  of  alcohol  can  be  gotten  in  the  tables.  When  both  tne  alcohol 
and  the  extract  percentage  of  a  beer  are  known,  by  Balling's  method  the 
percentage  of  extract  in  the  original  wort  can  be  calculated,  and  then  with 
the  aid  of  this  and  the  percent^e  of  extract  in  the  beer  the  "  attenuatioo" 
or  diminution  in  the  gravity  of  the  original  wort  due  to  fermentation  and 
alcohol  production  can  be  determined.  As  the  weight  of  alcohol  produced 
is  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  saccharine  matter  destroyed  by  the 
fermentation,  we  have  the  formula  2a  +  e  =  V),  in  which  a  is  the  alcohol 
percentage,  e  the  extract  percent^e  of  the  beer,  and  w  the  percentage 
strength  of  the  original  wort  Then  using  this  figure  just  obtained  tc :  100 
::2a:x,  in  which  x  will  represent  the  d^ree  of  attenuation.  More  accu- 
rately, the  actual  dM;ree  of  fermentation  7  Wirklicher  Vergdhrungsgrad)  is 
gotten  by  the  proportion  p:jj  —  n: :  100  :r,  in  which  pis  the  extract  in  the 
original  wort,  n  the  extract  in  the  beer,  and  v"  the  actual  fermentation  de- 
gree; (p  —  n)  is  termed  the  "real  attenuation."  It  is  obvious  from  the  two 
proportions  given  that  in  practice  2a  is  often  taken  as  equivalent  to  {p  — n). 
This  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  is  found  in  the  fermentation  of  beer-worte 
that  100  parts  of  extract  yield  48.391  parts  of  alcohol,  so  that  what  is 
termed  an  "alcohol  factor"  is  necessary  to  convert  one  into  the  other.  In 
England  a  diSerent  procedure  is  followed.  A  definite  volume  of  beer  is 
taken  and  one-half  distilled  off.  This  distillate  is  brought  up  with  water 
at  60"  F.  to  the  original  volume  and  its  specific  gravity  taken.  The  differ- 
ence between  1000  and  the  observed  gravity  is  called  the  "  spirit  indication" 
of  the  beer.  With  this  can  be  found,  in  a  table  prepared  for  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  the"d^ree3  of  gravity  lost"  by  the  attenuation  of  the 
wort  Then  the  li<]uid  left  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  is  diluted  with 
water  and  brought  up  to  the  original  volume,  when  its  specific  gravity  is 
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earefully  taken.  This  is  called  the  "extract  gravity/' and  this  added  to 
the  d^reea  of  gravity  lost  gives  the  "  original  gravity  of  the  wort." 

The  acidity  of  beer  is  partly  due  to  lactic  and  succinic  acids,  which  are 
fixed  acids,  and  partly  to  acetic  acid,  which  is  volatile.  The  fixed  acids 
are  usually  determined  jointly  in  terms  of  lactic  acid  by  dissolving  the  dry 
extract  of  the  beer  in  water  and  titrating  the  solution  with  deeinonnal 
alkali  solution.  Baryta-water  is  preferred  by  many  chemists,  as  tlie  sul- 
phate of  baryta  whicn  forms  carries  down  much  of  the  coloring  and  allows 
the  end  reaction  to  be  better  seen.  The  volatile  acid  of  beer  is  chiefly  acetic 
acid,  which  is  usually  determined  by  subtracting  the  measure  of  alkali 
required  to  neutralize  the  extract  from  that  required  by  the  original  beer 
(alter  getting  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  shaking  thoroughly). 

The  chief  aduUeration^  of  beer  are  from  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a 
preservative  and  the  addition  of  various  bitter  principles  as  substitutes  for 
hop-bitters.  The  salicylic  acid  may  be  searched  for  by  concentrating  the 
beer  to  one-half  at  a  gentle  heat  and  shaking  the  cooled  liquid  with  ether, 
or  a  mixture  of  ethylic  ether  and  petroleum-ether.  The  ethereal  layer  is 
then  separated,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  On  adding  ferric  chloride,  a  violet  coloration  is  produced  if  salicylic 
acid  be  present  Other  chemists  recommend  dialyzing,  when  the  salicylic 
acid  will  readily  dialyze  into  the  pure  water  and  can  then  be  tested.  For 
the  detection  of  the  bitter  principles  used  as  substitutes  for  hops  elaborate 
schemes  have  been  proposed  by  Enders  (given  in  Allen,  vol.  ii.  p.  97)  and 
Dn^endorfif  (Giericbtlicue-Cbemische  Ausmittelung  der  Gifte). 

C.  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WINE. 
I.  Raw  MaterialB. 

1.  The  Ghapb. — While  the  name  wine  is  often  used  to  include  the 
products  of  the  spontaneous  alcoholic  fermentation  of  any  sweet  fruit  or 
berry,  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  the  grape, 
which  alone  is  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  throughout  the  civilized 
world  purely  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape-vine  and  the  production  of  wine  therefrom 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  historic  times.  Spinning  in  the  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  lands,  it  extended  northward  and  westward  until  at  present 
France  is  the  chief  wine-producing  country,  while  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  have  all  establishea  flourishing  wine  industries  indigenous  to 
their  soil.  In  this  country,  the  wine  industn'  is  mainly  established  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  California. 

The  varieties  of  the  vine  (estimated  to  number  almost  two  thousand) 
hitherto  cultivated  in  Europe  are  all  said  to  be  derived  from  the  single 
species,  VU,is  mnijera.  In  this  countiy  four  or  five  wild  species  have  yielded 
varieties  which  when  cultivated  have  proven  adapted  to  wine  production. 
Thus  VUia  riparia,  or  "  frost-grape,"  has  yielded  as  cultivated  varieties  the 
Taylor  and  the  Clinton  grapes ;  the  VUis  wdivalU,  or  "  summer-grape,"  has 
yielded  as  varieties  Norton's  Virginia,  Cythiana,  and  Herbemoiit;  the  Vitis 
Labruica,  or  "  Northern  fox-grape,"  has  yielded  as  varieties  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  Concord,  and  Delaware  grapes ;  the  VUia  vuimiia  or  rofufuft/o/ta, 
or  "Southern  muscadine,"  has  yieldea  as  varieties  the  black,  red,  and  white 
Scuppemong.     Numerous  varieties  of  the  European  vine,  the  Vitia  vinifera^ 
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have  alao  been  cultivated  Biiccessfully  in  Califomift,  among  which  may  be 
mentioDed  the  Mission,  Riesling,  Traminer,  Rulander,  Gutedel,  and  Zin- 
&iidel. 

The  grapes  owe  tlieir  wine-producing  value  in  the  lirst  place  to  the 
grape  (or  invert^  sugar  which  they  contain,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the 
free  acids,  whicn  in  the  later  ripening  of  the  wine  are  to  develop  the  fra- 
grant ethers,  and  to  the  albuminoids,  which  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
fermentation,  Tlie  comjwHition  of  the  grape  varies  of  course  in  dlflerent 
localities  and  even  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  locality,  but  its  mean  com- 
position is  thus  stated  by  Konig :  Grape-sugar,  14.36  per  cent. ;  free  acid 
(tartaric),  .79  per  cent, ;  nitr(»enous  material,  ,59  per  cent, ;  non-nitn^n- 
ous  extract,  1.96  i>er  cent. ;  skins  and  kernel,  3.60  per  cent. ;  ash,  .50-per 
cent ;  and  water,  78.17  per  cent 

The  graites  are  taken  for  wine-making  only  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  in  many  localities  it  is  even  customary  to  wwt  until  the  grape  shows  a 
slight  appearance  of  over-riiwness  or  evidence  of  wilting,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum ot  sweetness  may  bo  attained.  In  some  cases  the  grapes  are  plucked 
from  the  stems,  eitlier  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  thi-ee-pronged  forlffi,  while 
in  other  cases  the  stems  are  loft  when  they  are  crushed  in  order  that  the 
tanniu  so  obtained  may  aid  in  the  clearing  of  the  fermenting  juice.  This 
juice  is  known  as  "must,"  and  the  pressed  pulp  and  skins  as  the  "marc." 

2.  The  Must. — This  may  properly  be  considered  as  still  a  raw  mate- 
rial, as  its  expression  from  the  grapes  is  purely  a  mechanical  process.  This 
is  now  generally  effected  by  jxiwer-presses  of  various  forms,  although  at 
one  time  largely  effected  by  trampling  the  grapes  under  feet  (This  method 
ia  still  followed  in  the  Oporto  and  the  AUdeira  wine  districts.)  The  first 
portion  of  must  that  runs  from  the  presses  is  of^n  collected  separately,  as 
it  is  tlie  juice  of  the  riitest  and  sweetest  grapes ;  that  which  comes  later  is 
richer  in  acid  and  in  tannin,  as  it  comes  partly  from  unrij>e  graj)es  and 
partly  from  the  stems  and  skins.  The  amount  of  must  that  is  obtained 
usually  ranges  from  sixty  to  seventy  {larts  in  the  one  hundred  of  grapes. 

The  composition  of  this  must  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  upon  it 
depends  the  character  of  the  wine  that  will  be  produced,  whether  it  shall 
ferment  normally  throughout  and  develop  the  perfect  flavor  and  aroma  de- 
sired, or  whether  it  sliall  be  thin  and  sour  and  show  tendencies  towards 
alteration  or  "  disease,"  The  proportions  of  its  constituents,  especially  the 
grape-sugar,  may  vary  within  quite  wide  limits  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
grajies  grown  in  thesameyear  under  different  conditions  of  soil,  exposure,  etc. 

Thus,  two  different  musts  of  1868  are  given  and  two  musts  of  the  same 
variety  of  grape  in  two  succeeding  years,  the  first  of  which  was  a  favorable 
year  and  the  second  an  un&vorable  year.     The  analyses  are  all  by  Neubauer, 
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The  percentage  of  grape-sugar  in  the  must  sinks  at  times  to  twelve  per 
cent,,  ana  may  nse  as  high  as  twenty-six  to  thirty  per  cent     The  ratio 
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between  acid  and  sugar,  according  to  Freeenius,  ranges  from  1 :  29  for  good 
varieties  of  grapes  in  good  years  to  1 :  16  for  inferior  varieties  in  medium 
years.  If  the  ratio  falls  as  low  as  1  :  10,  the  grapes  are  unripe  and  taste 
acid.  This  ratio  of  acid  to  sugar  is  now  generally  taken  as  the  criterion  for 
the  quality  of  the  must  in  any  year  or  special  locality. 

In  baa  seasons  tbe  free  acid  is  more  generally  malic  than  tartaric,  which 
is  the  normal  constituent 

n.  Processes  of  Manufocture. 

1.  Fermentation. — The  fermentation  of  the  must  is  a  spontaneous 
one  following  exposure  to  the  air,  and  due  to  the  spores  which  drop  upon 
the  surface  of  the  must  as  exposed  in  the  fermenting-tubs.  It  may  be  a 
surface  fermentation,  taking  place  at  temperatures  of  15°  to  20°  C,  as  is 
tbe  practice  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France,  or  a  bottom  fermen* 
tation,  taking  place  in  cooler  cellars  at  5°  to  12°  C,  as  is  tlie  practice  in 
Germany  and  with  the  finer  French  wines.  The  first  method  pi-oduees  a 
fiery  wine  rich  in  alcohol,  but  without  bouquet  or  aroma  f  the  second  method, 
lighter  wines  with  delicate  bouquet,  due  to  the  formation  of  wine  ethers. 
In  either  case  the  fermentation  can  be  divided,  as  was  the  case  with  malt 
liquors,  into  tbree  stages :  the  first,  or  main  fermentation,  which,  according 
as  the  surface  or  the  bottom  fermentation  method  is  followed,  lasts  from  three 
to  eieht  days,  or  from  two  to  four  weeks ;  the  second,  or  still  fermentation, 
which  lasts  until  the  following  spring ;  and  the  tliird,  the  storage  fermen- 
tation, which  lasts  for  several  years,  until  by  the  gradual  development  of  its 
bouquet  it  becomes  perfectly  ripe. 

In  the  case  of  red  wines,  the  main  fermentation  is  allowed  to  take 
place  with  the  marc  added  to  the  must,  so  that  as  the  alcohol  is  developed 
it  may  dissolve  out  the  coloring  matter  (oenocyanin)  of  tlie  skins  as  welt  as 
some  of  the  tannin,  which  lattei  is  of  benefit  in  elTecting  a  more  rapid 
separation  of  the  protein  materials.  To  prevent  this  pulpy  mass  from 
rising  to  the  surface  and  starting  a  souring  of  the  wine,  perforated  covers 
are  oflen  used  in  this  case  to  hold  it  down.  In  the  main  fermentation,  the 
casks  are  usually  freely  exposed  to  the  air  Many  wine  experts  recommend 
in  addition  the  aeration  of  the  fermentmg  must  or  a  whipping  of  the 
liquid,  so  as  to  induce  a  fuller  and  more  vigorous  fermentation  On  the  other 
hand,  other  authorities  consider  that  this  excessive  Exposure  to  air  injures 
the  quality  and  aroma  of  the  wiue,  and  recommend  only  a  partial  exposure 
to  the  air  af^r  the  main  fermentation  has  begun.  As  the  main  fermenta- 
tion comes  to  an  end,  the  yeast  (with  more  or  less  tartar,  gummy  matter, 
and  albuminoids)  settles  to  the  bottom,  the  liquid  clears  and  is  ready  to  be 
racked  off  into  casks,  under  the  name  of  young  vrine  (Jungwdn),  to  undergo 
the  after-  or  still  fermentation.  If  the  racking  on  does  not  take  place 
promptly  with  the  ending  of  the  more  enei^tic  main  fermentation,  tlie 
young  wine,  of  which  a  considerable  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  is  very 
apt  to  start  into  the  acetic  fermentation.  The  casks  into  which  it  is  now 
put  are  kept  quite  full  in  order  to  prevent  this  undesirable  change,  slight 
additions  being  made  every  few  days  if  necessary,  and  the  bungs  are  set 
loosely  in  place.  During  this  aftei^fermentation  there  deposits  upon  tbe 
inner  walls  of  the  cask  arffob,  or  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate  (Wein- 
stein),  with  some  yeast  and  albuminoid  matter.  This  feiTnentation  lasts 
from  three  to  six  months,  and>then  the  wine  is  racked  off  again  into  smaller 
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taaka  to  iindf^i^  the  final  ripening,  in  which  the  bouquet  of  die  wine  is 
especially  developed  by  the  formation  of  ethers,  while  it  clears  more  thor- 
oughly from  the  remaining  particles  of  yeast,  etc  The  duration  of  this 
ripening  may  be  two,  four,  or  with  rich  wines  even  eight  years  or  more, 
when  it  is  considered  "  bottle-ripe."  During  this  ripening  mngous  ve^;eta- 
tion  is  very  apt  to  start,  and  must  be  arrested  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spoiling  of  the  wine. 

2.  Diseases  op  Wines  akd  Methods  of  Treating  and  Im- 
proving THEM. — The  souring  of  wine,  due  to  the  banning  of  the  awtic 
fermentation,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  these  so-called  diseases,  es]>ecially 
with  light  wines,  poor  in  alcohol  and  tannic  acid,  and  hence  comnioner 
witli  white  tlian  with  red  wnes.  It  arises  from  too  free  an  exposure  to 
the  air  and  too  high  a  temperature  during  fermentation.  If  just  begun,  it 
can  be  cured  by  me  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potashes,  which  form 
potassium  acetate,  or  by  starting  the  alcoholic  fermentation  atresh  by  add- 
ing a  now  quantity  of  sugar.  If  the  souring  is  very  pronounced  it  cannot 
be  cured,  and  the  wine  is  made  into  wine-vinegar. 

Tlie  gumminess  or  ropiness  of  wine  frequently  arises  from  a  premature 
filling  into  bottles,  and  is  due  to  the  beginning  of  the  mucous  fermentation 
of  sugar.  It  takes  place  in  wines  poor  in  tannic  acid,  and  hence  more 
readily  with  white  than  with  red  wines.  It  can  be  cured  by  addition  of 
tannic  acid,  treatment  with  sulphurous  oxide,  or  starting  a  new  fermenta- 
tion by  addition  of  grape-sugar. 

The  development  of  a  stue  or  flat  taste  in  the  wine  is  due,  according  to 
Pasteur,  to  the  growth  of  a  thi-ead-like  ferment.  The  wine  becomes  cloudy, 
diminishes  in  alcohol  and  increases  in  acid  percentage,  it  darkens  in  color, 
and  often  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  wine  is  racked  off  and  put  into  a 
cask  which  has  been  filled  with  sulphurous  oxide  fumes,  which  destroy  the 
ferment 

The  turning  bitter  of  red  wines  is  due  also,  acoordii^  to  Pasteur,  to  a 
plant-growth,  accordiiu;  to  others  to  the  formation  of  a  bitter  aldehyde 
resin.  Neubauer  has  found  that  the  tannic  acid  and  the  coloring  matter 
both  decrease  in  percent!^  in  this  disease.  It  can  be  cured  completely  by 
heating  the  wine  to  60"  to  64°  C,  or  by  starting  the  fermentation  anew  by 
adding  fresh  miantities  of  grape-sugar. 

The  moulainess  of  wine  is  due  to  the  development  of  a  fungoid  growth 
in  the  form  of  a  white  film  on  the  surface  of  wines  poor  in  alcohol,  and 
always  precedes  the  souring  of  the  wine.  It  is  to  be  obviated  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphur  dioxide  or  more  effectual  protection  of  the  young  wine 
from  the  air. 

Of  the  general  lines  of  treatment  adopted  to  prevent  the  development 
of  these  various  diseases,  we  notice  first  the  clarifying  witii  isinglass 
(finings)  or  other  form  of  gelatine.  This  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
sweet  and  heavy  white  wines,  whicli  often  remain  turbid  and  have  to  be 
cleared  by  the  coagulating  of  the  albuminoid  which  is  added.  With  red 
wines  whicli  contain  tannic  acid,  casein  or  blood  albumen  is  used  instead 
of  gelatine.  Fine  clays  are  also  used,  especially  in  Spain,  for  this 
clarifying. 

The  most  important  process,  however,  which  is  applied  for  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  wine  against  diseases  is  that  known  as  "  Pasteur- 
izing." It  consists  in  heating  the  wine  either  in  casks  or  in  bottles  to  a 
temperature  of  60°  C,  and  then  preserving  it  without  exposure  to  the  air. 
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This  temperature  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  kill  most  of  the  germs  which 
bring  about  the  diseases  before  mentioned.  A  form  of  cask  much  used  for 
this  "  Pasteurizing''  process  is  ebowu  in  Fig.  63. 


The  use  of  salicylic  acid  for  preserving  wines  has  been  extensively  tried, 
but  its  use  here  is  open  to  the  same  objectioQ  as  before  stated  in  speaking  of 
beer,  and  it  is  now  forbidden  In  most  countries. 

Of  the  methods  of  "  improving"  wines,  as  it  is  termed,  that  known  as 
"  plastering^'  is  probably  moat  largely  practised,  its  use  for  red  wines  ex- 
tending to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  aud  the  South  of  France.  It  consists  in 
adding  plaster  of  Paris  (burnt  gypsum)  cither  to  the  unpressed  grapes  or  to 
the  must.  The  plaster  takes  up  water  and  so  increases  tbe  alcoholic  strength 
of  the  fermenting  must,  which  in  turn  allows  of  a  greater  extraction  of  the 
coloring  matter  from  the  skins.  At  the  same  time  the  wine  is  given  bet- 
ter keeping  qualities  as  well  as  deeper  color.  However,  the  sulphate  of 
lime  changes  the  soluble  potash  salts  of  the  wine  into  insoluble  tartrate  of 
lime  aud  soluble  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  which  latter  remains  dissolved 
along  with  some  of  the  gypsum,  and  undoubtedly  has  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  consumers  of  the  wine.  The  process  has  hence  had  to  be  con- 
trolled by  law,  and  in  France  the  sale  of  wine  containing  over  ,2  per  cent. 
of  potassium  sulphate  is  prohibited.  The  ash  of  pure  wine  does  not  exceed 
.3  per  cent,  but  in  the  samples  of  sheny  usually  met  with  it  reaches  ,5  per 
cent.,  and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  sulphates. 

Hugonnei^  recommends  adding  dicalcium  phosphate  instead  of  gypsum. 
This  process,  called  "  phosphotage,"  is  said  to  have  all  the  good  effects  ob- 
tainable from  plastering  without  increasing,  as  the  latter  does,  the  percent^e 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  decreasing  that  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Chaptalization  consists  in  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acidity  in  the  must 
by  the  aildition  of  marble-dust,  and  ina'easing  the  saccharine  content  by 
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the  additioD  of  a  certain  quauUty  of  cane-sugar,  which  the  vintners  some- 
times replace  by  starch-sugar.  In  this  process  the  quantity  of  the  wine  is 
not  increased,  but  it  becomes  richer  in  alcohol,  poorer  in  acid,  and  the 
bouquet  is  not  injured.     It  is  much  used  in  Burgundy. 

Gallizadon,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Gall,  has  for  its  object  the  brii^ing  of 
the  must  of  a  bad  year  up  to  the  standard  found  to  bdong  to  a  good  must 
(he  takes  as  standard  24  per  cent,  of  sugar,  .6  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  75.4 
per  cent,  of  water)  by  correcting  the  ratio  of  acid  to  suear.  This  he  does 
by  adding  sugar  and  water  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared to  mdicate  the  quantity  needed  according  to  the  acid  ratio  shown  by 
analysis.  In  both  these  processes,  starch-sugar  ought  never  to  be  used  as 
a  cheaper  substitute  for  cane-sugar,  as  commercial  starch-sugar  will  always 
introduce  dextrine,  an  entirely  foreign  constituent,  into  the  must 

Petiotization  is  a  process  which  takes  its  name  from  Petiot,  a  proprietor 
in  But^ndy,  and  b  earned  out  as  follows ;  The  marc  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  separated  as  usual  by  pressure  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
sugar  and  water  and  the  mixture  again  fermented,  the  second  steeping  con- 
taining, like  the  first,  notable  quantities  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  tannic  acid, 
etc.,  which  are  far  from  being  exhausted  by  one  extraction.  The  process 
may  be  repeated  several  times,  the  different  infusions  being  mixed.  This 
process  is  very  largely  used  in  France,  aud  is  said  to  produce  wines  rich  in 
alcohol,  of  as  good  bouquet  as  the  original  wine,  and  of  good  keeping  quali- 
ties.    It  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  there,  however,  as  naiural  wine. 

Scheelization  consists  in  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  finished  wine  so 
as  to  improve  the  sweet  taste  without  injuring  its  keeping  qualities.  The 
limits  of  the  addition  of  glycerine  lie  between  one  and  Uiree  litres  to  the 
hectolitre  of  wine.  If  the  wine  has  not  fully  fermented,  however,  and  if 
yeast-celb  are  present,  the  glycerine  may  yield  propionic  acid  by  decompo- 
sition. 

3.  Manufacture  of  Epfehvescinq  Wines  {CAampoffKcs).— For  the 
manufacture  of  champagne  the  blue  sweet  grapes  are  preferred.  They  must 
be  pressed  promptly  after  picking  in  order  that  the  least  possible  amount  of 
color  be  taken  up  by  the  must.  The  first  pressing  only  is  used  for  the  cham- 
pagne, aud  a  second  pressing  of  the  marc  yields  a  reddish  wine,  which  is  differ- 
ently utilized.  The  must  is  first  put  into  vats  that  impurities  may  settle  and 
then  filled  into  casks  for  the  mam  fermentation,  which  is  retarded  as  much 
aa  possible  by  being  carried  out  in  cool  cellars.  Ct^ac  is  also  added  to  the 
amount  of  about  one  per  cent.,  so  as  to  increase  the  alcohol  percentage  and 
thus  moderate  the  fermentation.  Afler  the  main  fermentation  is  finished  the 
wine  is  racked  off  into  other  casks  and  lefl  stopped  until  winter  (end  of 
December).  It  is  then  fined  (or  cleared)  with  isinglass  and  transferred  f» 
other  casks,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  in  a  month's  time.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  April  it  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to  bottles.  The  wines  of 
different  growths  are  now  mixed  and  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  wine  de- 
termined, when  a  calculated  .additional  quantity  is  added  in  the  form  of 
"  liqueur"  (a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  pure  cane-sugar).  The  bottles  which 
are  to  receive  the  champagne  must  be  specially  chosen  and  be  suffidently 
strong  to  stand  the  pressure,  which  rises  later  to  four  to  five  atmospheres. 
They  must  also  have  sloping  sides,  so  that  the  sediment  may  not  adhere  to 
the  sides  in  the  after-process.  The  wine  after  being  corked  is  thoroughly 
secured  by  an  iron  fastening  called  an  agrafe,  and  the  bottles  are  arranged 
in  piles  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  large  champagne-vaults,  where  l£^ 
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remain  throughout  the  summer  moothn.  Previous  to  the  wine  beine  pre- 
pared for  shipment,  the  bottles  are  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  neck  down- 
ward, in  frames,  and  the  incline  is  gradiully  increased  uay  by  day  until  the 
bottle  is  almost  perpendicular.  With  tlie  sediment  thus  on  ti\e  cork  it  goes 
into  the  hands  of  a  workman  called  a  "disgorger,"  who,  holding  the  bottle 
still  neck  down\vard,  proceeds  to  liberate  the  cork  bv  slipping  off  the  agrafe, 
and  when  the  cork  is  three-fourth  parts  out  he  quickly  mverts  the  bottle. 
The  cork  is  tlius  forcibly  ejected  with  a  loud  report  by  the  frotli,  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  yeaat  and  other  solid  matters,  what  re- 
mains of  tliese  being  got  rid  of  by  the  workman  working  his  finger 
round  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  whereby  they  are  detaclied  and  forced  out 
by  the  still  rising  froth.  The  wine  is  now  dosed  again  witli  liqueur,  the 
bottles  Riled  up,  wired,  and  the  Deck  wrapped  with  foil  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

4.  Manufactijke  of  Fobtipied,  Mixed,  and  Imitation  Wines. — 
All  the  sweet  heavy  wines,  like  sherry,  malaga,  and  port,  are  characterized 
by  a  high  alcohol  percentage,  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty  or  twenU'-two. 
This  they  cannot  acquire  through  fermentation  alone,  as  twelve  to  thirteen 
per  cent,  seems  to  be  tlie  limit  of  aloohol  developed  in  a  wine  by  direct  fer- 
mentation. They  have  the  additional  alcohol  added  to  them  directly  in 
order  to  give  them  keeping  qualities.  With  some  sweet  wines  the  alcohol 
is  added  to  the  must  before  the  fermentation  In  order  that  the  fermentation 
shall  be  arrested,  while  a  cert^n  amount  of  sugar  remains  in  the  wine 
unchanged.  The  quality  of  wines  is  often  improved  by  blending.  Light 
wines  with  too  little  alcohol  are  mixed  with  stronger  wines  witli  the  forma- 
tion of  an  excellent  product  with  better  keeping  qualities,  which  can  then 
be  transported  to  long  distances  without  injury.  Tbeee  mixtures  can  best  be 
made  when  the  wines  are  new,  in  order  that  after  mixing  they  may  undergo 
an  insensible  fermentation  and  take  a  character  distinctive  of  the  new 
product 

The  practice  of  adding  flavoring  substances  totally  foreign  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  must  to  new  and  inferior  wines  in  order  that  they  may  take 
the  flavor  and  appearance  of  older  and  more  valuable  wine  has  also  become 
very  wide-spread.  Such  practices  are  of  course  illegal  in  all  countries  where 
laws  against  adulteration  are  enforced.  Thus,  elder  flowers,  orris-root,  iris, 
cloves,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  numerous  perfumes,  such  as  oil  of  orange 
flowers,  of  neroli,  of  petit-grain,  and  of  violet,  are  used,  as  well  as  coloring 
infusions  like  rasiiberrics  aud  walnuts.  The  heavy  wines  are  the  ones  most 
generally  imitatea.  Port  is  frequently  flavored  with  a  mixture  of  elderberry 
juice,  grape  juice,  brown  sugar,  and  crude  brandy.  Sherry  often  consists 
of  the  cheaper  Cape  wine  mixed  with  honey,  hitter  almonds,  and  brandy. 
In  Spain  and  Soutnem  France  a  wiue  prepared  from  the  vine  known  as  the 
Tdvhirier  and  possessing  an  intense  bluisn-red  color  is  extensively  used  for 
coloring  of  other  wines. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  the  deficiency  ip  the  wine  crop  of  Prance 
due  to  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera,  the  production  of  wine  from  dried 
raisins  or  prunes  has  enormously  increased.  This  j)roduct,  known  as  "vin 
de  raisin  sec,"  is  said  to  be  a  very  close  imitation  of  natural  French  wiues. 
Spon*  gives  the  following  as  the  components  of  such  a  raisin  wine : 

*  Spon's  Encyclopedia  of  IndiutriRl  Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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White  iug>r 6  kilo*.  i  Common  brandy     ....    ISIitroi. 

BaUiDR 6  kilot.  River  WKter 96  litre*. 

Common  wit 126  gramme*.    Gall-nuts  (bruised)    ...    2D  gmnmt*. 

Tariaric  acid 2U0  gnmmee.  I  Brewer's  yeast  (in  pasU)  .  200  gnnimea. 

To  make  this  wine  of  a  red  color  it  is  necessary  only  to  add  to  the  above 
ingredients  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  liundred  grammes  of  dry  picked 
hollyhocks,  taking  care  to  keep  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  consular  agents  show  that  the  manu- 
tacture  of  this  raisin  wine  has  become  an  industry  of  lai^  proportions  in 
France  at  the  present  time.  A  significant  additional  indication  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this  artificial  wine  industry  and  of  the  similar  one  of  petiotiz- 
ing  in  France  is  found  in  the  statement  of  the  amounts  of  caue-si^ar  use<1 
bv  French  wine  manufacturers  in  recent  years.  In  1885  there  was  used  in 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  grape  wines  7,933,887  kilos,  of  cane-sugar; 
in  1886,  27,856,592  kilos.;  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit  wines  in  1885, 
24,142  kilos,  of  sugar;  in  1886,  for  tlie  same  purpose,  145,555  kilos.  Most 
of  this  fruit  wine  forms  the  basis  of  factitious  champagne. 

m  Products. 

The  norma]  constituents  of  a  natural  wine  agree  of  course  with  those 
contained  in  the  must,  except  in  so  far  as  new  compounds  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  fermentation  pitx^ess  and  previously  existing  ones  have  been 
decomposed  or  made  to  separate  out. 

We  may  divide  the  constituents  of  wine  into  two  classes,  volatile  and 
fixed.  The  volatile  mattere  are  as  follows :  Water  (eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent.) ;  alcohol  (five  to  fif^n  per  cent.) ;  glycerine  (two  to  eight  per  cent) ; 
volatile  acids,  acetic,  cenantliic,  etc.,  constituting  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  total  acidity ;  aldehyde,  compound  ethers,  together  with  other  fra- 
grant indefinite  constituents,  which  give  the  wine  its  flavor  and  bouquet. 
The  fixed  matters  are  glucose,  or  grape-sugar,  in  small  quantities  in  most 
wines ;  bitartrate  of  potash,  tartaric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acid,  partly  free 
and  partly  combined  with  various  bases,  of  which  compounds  phosphate  of 
lime  is  the  most  abundant,  constituting  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  ash,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  carbonate  of  potash,  result- 
ing from  the  calcination  of  the  bitaiirate,  with  a  littie  sulphate  and  traces 
of  chlorides ;  coloring  mattei's ;  pectin  and  analogous  gummy  matters ;  tannin, 
one  to  two  per  cent,  in  red  wines  and  traces  only  existing  in  white  wines. 

No  veiT  simple  scheme  of  classification  is  possible,  as  the  methods  and 
products  of  most  countries  are  not  fixed  by  rule,  but  vary  widely  according 
to  the  season  and  market.  Still,  we  may  distinguish  between  tJie  red  and 
white,  and  the  sweet  and  the  dry,  wines ;  between  the  light  and  delicately- 
flavoi-ed  German  and  French  wines  and  the  more  fiery  but  coarser  Italian 
and  Swiss  wines ;  between  natural  wines  and  tliose  fortified  by  addition  of 
alcohol,  as  port,  sherry,  and  madeira ;  between  still  wines  and  effervescing 
or  champagne  wines. 

Most  of  these  terms  have  already  found  their  explanation  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  processes  of  manufacture.  We  may  add  that  a  sweet  wine  is  one 
in  which  a  notable  portion  of  the  original  grape-sugar  of  the  must  has 
escaped  fermentation,  or  to  which  an  addition  of  sugar  has  been  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  main  fermentation.  A  dry  wine,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  in 
which  the  sugar,  whether  originally  present  or  subsequently  added,  has 
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atmoet  all  nndergooe  cbange  in  the  processes  of  fermentation.  Ouimpagnei 
are  wines  in  which  a  supplementary  fermentation  is  purposely  developed 
subsequent  to  the  bottling,  whereby  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  are 
developed  and  held  dissolved  under  pressure.  On  ojieDing  the  bottles  and 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  a  brisk  effervescence  follows,  due  to  the  escape 
of  the  absorbed  gas.  Champagae-makers  distinguish  three  grades  of  effer- 
vescence. In  momseux  the  pressure  in  the  botUe  amounts  to  from  four  to 
four  and  a  half  atmospheres ;  in  grand  mousseax  it  reaches  five  atmospheres ; 
and  lees  than  four  atmospheres'  pressure  constitutes  cremaid  (from  la  critM, 
"cream"),  a  wine  which  throws  up  a  froth,  but  does  not  give  off"  carbonic 
acid  violently.  Some  manu&cturers  also  distinguish  a  grade  demi-mouaaeux. 
Of  natural  and  unfortified  foreign  wines  «ie  following  analyses  from 
Eisner*  refer  to  German  wines  exclusively : 
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wjnee,  Rddeibei  Titer 
"      Rauentbaler  . 
"      Johanoisberger 
"       Hochheimer 
"      Nienteiner 
I,  Brauneberger 
Pisporter 
"  "       ZelliDKei 

Heuian  vrine«>  Bodenhe' 

"  "       Laubenheimer 

"  "       Liebfraueii  milch 

Palatinate  wii)e£,  Deidesheimer 


The  following  analyses  of  French  wines  are  from  the  official  report  of 
the  Labomtoire  Municipal  at  Paris  for  1883  :t 
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Of  sweet  and  fortified  or  treated  winee  the  following  analyses  are 
given  by  Konig.* 
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Two  analyses  of  champagne  and  effervescing  wioe  are  alao  given  by 
Kraiig  if 
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Of  American  wines  a  large  number  have  been  investigated  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  A  selection  from  those  analyzed  by 
H.  B.  Pareonst  in  1880  is  given : 
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X  United  StateB  Bureau  of  A^culture,  BuUeUn  So.  18,  pp.  884-888. 
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Stde-produeta. — The  first  of  these  is  the  marc  of  the  grapes,  separated 
£rom  the  must  in  the  ori^nal  pressing  of  the  grapes,  or  left,  when  the  fer- 
menting must  is  drained  from  it.  This  consists  of  the  stems,  skins,  and 
stones  of  the  grapes.  If  the  marc  instead  of  being  washed  out  with  water 
has  been  merely  pressed,  it  still  contains  sufficient  must  to  allow  of  its  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  petiotized  wine.  Besides  (his,  the  marc  serves 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  fermented  for  brandy ;  it  is  used  with 
sheetHXipper  in  the  manu&cture  of  verdigris ;  it  is  used  to  start  the  fermen- 
tation in  vin^ar-making ;  as  cattle-food;  when  dried,  as  fiiel  or  for  fertil- 
izing purposes ;  the  tannic  add  is  extracted,  or  it  is  used  direct  in  producing 
black  colors,  and  for  other  minor  applications. 

The  second  and  more  valuable  side-product  is  the  deposit  formed  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  casks  in  which  the  fermentation  takes  place.  That 
on  the  bottom  of  the  casks  is  called  "  lees."  It  contains  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  v^etabie  matter  (from  the  yeast-cells  depositing),  the  re- 
mainder being  tartrates,  sulphates,  (in  plaster^  wines),  alumina,  ^usphoric 
add,  etc.  Its  composition  is  greatly  altered  by  "  plastering"  the  wine,  in 
which  case  (he  tartrate  exists  chiefly  as  the  neutral  calcium  tartrate  instead 
of  the  acid  potassium  salt.  The  crystalline  crust  that  forms  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  used  for  fermentation  is  called  "  ai^l,"  or  crude  tartar.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  composition,  the  tartaric  acid  ranging  from  forty  to 
seventy  per  cent  and  being  always  present,  chiefiy  as  the  add  potassium 
tartrate.  From  this  crude  tartar  is  prepared,  by  extraction  with  boiling 
vater,  filtering,  and  crystallizing,  "  cream  of  tartar."     This,  however,  still 
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ooDtains  some  caldum  tartrate  mixed  with  the  acid  potassium  salt,  the 
amount  rSD^ng  from  two  to  nine  per  cent. 

IV.  Analytical  Testa  and  Methods. 

In  1884  the  Imperial  Gennao  Health  Office  appointed  a  commiasion  of 
experts  to  report  upon  the  best  uniform  methods  for  the  analyeis  of  wines. 
The  methods  agreed  upon  by  that  commissioa  are  very  generally  adopted 
now  in  Germany,  and  largely  used  elsewhere  in  guiding  wine  analysts. 
These  official  methods  have  been  fully  described  and  explained  in  a  uttle 
work  entitled  "  Weinanalyse,"  by  Dr.  Max  Bartb,  Leipzig,  1884. 

The  apeeijio  gravity  of  the  wme  is  determined  either  by  the  pyknometer 
(specific  gravity  bottle)  or  by  the  Westphal  balance  (see  p.  80),  the  readings 
of  which  have  been  compared  with  those  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle.  In 
the  case  of  champagnes  and  effervescing  wines,  as  was  the  case  with  beer,  the 
carbonic  acid  must  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as  possible  before  taking  the  specific 
gravity  readings. 

The  aloofu^  is  determined  by  the  direct  distillation,  as  described  on  p. 
200.  Wines  that  have  a  tendency  to  foam  have  a  little  tannin  (.1  gramme) 
added.  If  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sample  is  taken,  six^  cubic 
centimetres  only  need  be  collected,  and  will  contain  all  the  aloohoL  This 
is  then  diluted  to  nearly  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  cooled,  uniformly 
mixed,  and  then  brought  exactly  to  the  lOO^ubio-centimetre  mark,  niixed 
agun,  and  the  specific 

gravity"  taken.     The  '^"'  ^* 

form  of apjAratus  best 
adfcpted  for  this  deter* 
mination  of  alcoholic 
strength  of  wines  and 
liquors  is  shown  in 
Fig.  64.  For  tlie 
rapid  determination 
of  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  wines  va- 
rious forms  of  appa- 
ratus have  been  de- 
vised, such  as  the 
vaporimeter  of  Geiss- 
ler,  in  which  the  va- 
por-tension of  an  al- 
coholic liquid  exerted 
upon  a  column  of 
mercury  is  made  to 
indicate  its  percenttme 
strength    in    alcohol, 

the    ebuUioscope    of  k 

Tabarie,  of  Malligand  ' 

and    Vidal,    and    of 
Amagat,    which    de- 
pend upon  the  obser- 
vation of  the  boiling-points  of  a  spirituous  liquor  as  determining  the  amount 
of  alcohol  contained.     None  of  these  can  be  said  to  have  scientific  aocuiacy. 
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as  wine  is  not  merely  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  contains  other 
constituents  which  alfect  the  results  in  either  case. 

The  extract  determination.  Here  the  direct  weighing  of  the  residue 
after  evaporation  is  preferred  to  the  indirect  method,  fifty  cuhio  centimetres ' 
of  the  wine,  measured  at  15°  C,  are  to  be  evaporated  on  the  water-batli  in  a 
platinum  dish  (according  to  the  Gernmn  wine  commission,  this  dish  should 
be  eighty-five  millimetres  in  diameter,  twenty  millimetres  in  height,  sev- 
enty-five cubic  centimetres  in  capacity,  and  should  weigh  about  twenty 
grammes),  and  the  residue  dried  for  two  and  a  half  hours  in  a  double-walled 
water  drying  oven.  In  the  case  of  wines  containing  more  than  .5  per  cent, 
sugar,  a  smaller  quantity  must  be  taken  and  suitably  diluted,  so  that  tlie 
extract  shall  not  weigh  more  than  1.0  to  1.5  grammes.  In  this  method,  the 
loss  of  glycerine  by  evaporation  is  trifling.  The  indirect  method  for  deter- 
minii^  the  extract  is  very  like  that  described  under  beer  (see  p.  200)  as 
(^Sullivan's  method,  except  that  with  wine  we  divide  the  excess  of  specific 
gravity  observed  over  1000  by  4,6  instead  of  3.86,  as  the  solids  of  wine 
nave  a  higher  solution  density  than  those  of  extract  of  malt  Or  with  the 
miecific  gravity  of  the  de-alcoholized  liquid  we  may  get  the  extract  percentage 
from  I&ger's  tables,  which  are  analogous  to  tluwe  of  Scbultae  for  miut 
extracts  before  referred  to. 

The  (oh  percent^  can  be  obtained  by  incineration  of  the  evaporated 
extract  above  referred  to. 

To  determine  the  percentage  offftyceriite,  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  wine  are  evaporated  down  to  about  ten  cubic  centimetres  in  a  spacious 
porcelain  di^ ;  some  sand  and  milk  of  lime  are  then  added  till  the  reaction 
IS  strongly  alkaline  and  the  mixture  evaporated  almost  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  next  treated  with  fifty  centimetres  of  ninety-six  per  cent,  aloohot, 
warmed  and  stirred  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  solution  obtained  then  passed 
through  a  filter.  The  insoluble  matter  is  washed  with  successive  snuul  por- 
tions of  hot  alcohol  (ninety-six  per  cent),  of  which  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimetres  will  as  a  rule  suffice,  so  that  the  entire  filtrate  will  be 
from  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  to  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  The 
alcoholic  extract  is  now  evaporated  to  a  viscous  consistency,  and  the  residue 
taken  up  with  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol ;  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  fifteen  cubic  centimetres  of  ether  in  a  stoppered  flask  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  until  clear.  The  clear  liquid  is  decanted  or  filtered 
into  a  light  tared  glass  vessel,  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried 
for  one  hour  in  the  water-bath.  It  is  then  cooled  and  weighed.  In  tlie 
case  of  sweet  wines  (containing  more  than  five  per  cent  of  sugar),  only  fifty 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  wine  are  taken  for  the  estimation  of  the  glycerine ; 
sand  and  lime  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  warmed  on  the  water-bath. 
After  cooling  it  is  treated  with  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  ninety-six 
per  cent  alcohol,  the  precipitate  formed  allowed  to  settle,  the  solution  fil- 
tered, the  insoluble  matter  washed  with  spirit,  and  the  alcoholic  filtrate 
treated  as  above  described. 

To  estimate  the  guffor  in  wine,  Fehling's  solution  is  used,  as  tlie  sugar 
should  be  only  glucose.  After  neutralization  of  the  wine  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, the  determination  is  made  (using  the  separately  preserved  solutions 
for  Fehling's  mixture.  See  p.  159).  Strongly-colored  wines  must  be  first 
decolorizedf.  If  the  sugar  percentage  is  low,  it  is  done  with  purified  bone- 
black  ;  if  they  contain  over  .5  per  cent  of  sugar,  bone-black  cannot  be  used 
because  of  its  absorptive  power,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead  must  be  subeti- 
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tuted.  After  filtering,  the  wine  is  then  treated  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  Fehling's  solution.  If  the  polarization  indicates  the  presence  of  cane- 
si^ar,  the  solution  must  be  inverted  (see  p.  168)  and  then  die  Fehling's  test 
applied  again,  and  the  cane-sugar  calculated  from  the  difference  in  the  two 
readings.  The  Fehling's  test  is  best  carried  out  gravimetrically,  and  from 
the  weight  of  reduced  copper  the  corresponding  amount  of  glucose  can  be 
obtained  from  the  tables. 

The polariiathn,  which  isessential  in  thecaseof  heavy  wines  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  sugar  contained,  is  carried  out  as  follows :  With  white 
unn€8,  to  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  wine  are  added  three  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  basic  acetate  of  lead  solution  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off  on 
a  dry  filter.  To  31.5  of  the  filtrate  is  added  1.5  cubic  centimetres  of  a  satu- 
rated solntion  of  sodium  carbonate  and  the  solution  again  filtered  and  the 
polarization  tube  filled  with  the  filtrate.  The  dilution  of  the  original  wine 
in  this  case  is  10: 11.  WOh  red  wines,  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  wine 
are  treated  with  six  cubic  centimetres  of  the  lead  solution,  and  to  thirty-three 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate  three  cubic  centimetres  of  tlie  saturated 
sodium  carbonate  solution  added,  the  solution  filtered  and  polarized.  The 
dilution  here  is  5:6.  This  diluted  solution  is  observed  in  the  220- 
millimetre  tube  of  the  polariscope,  and  large  and  accurate  instruments  are 
necessary. 

The  free  adds  (total  acid-reacting  constituents  of  the  wine)  are  estimated 
in  ten  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  wine  by  means  of  one-third  or 
one-tenth  normal  alkali.  Any  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  be 
first  removed  by  shaking.  The  "  free  acids"  to  be  ralculated  into  and  given 
as  tartaric  acid  (C^H^Oj. 

The  volatife  adds  are  determined  by  steam  distillation  and  calculated  as 
acetic  acid  (C,H^O,). 

The  quantity  of^  non-^voUUUe  acida  calculated  as  tartaric  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  equivalent  of  the  acetic  acid  in  tartaric  acid  from  the/r«e  acida 
previously  determined. 

These  three  determinations  are  all  that  are  usually  made  in  wine  analyses. 
If  a  special  qualitative  test  for  free  tartaric  acid  is  desired  or,  in  case  it  be 
shown  to  be  present  in  appreciable  quantity,  a  quantitative  method  for  its 
determination,  they  can  be  made  by  r^'cssler's  method,  for  details  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Baith's  "  Weinanalyae"  before  mentioned,  or  to  a 
summary  of  its  methods  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try," 1885,  p.  563. 

The  tannin  may  be  determined  by  Neubauer's  method  with  permanganate 
of  potash,  or  approximately  by  the  following  procedure :  the  free  acids  in 
ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  wine  are  neutralized  with  standard  alkali,  after 
which  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  acetate 
is  added,  and  finally  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  drop  by  drop, 
and  avoiding  excess.  One  drop  of  this  solution  sufiices  for  the  precipitation 
of  every  .05  per  cent  of  tannin. 

Saiicylii:  Add. — To  detect  this  acid,  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
wine  are  shaken  repeatedly  with  chloroform,  the  latter  is  evaporated,  and  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  tested  with  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  solu- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  an  approximate  quantitative  estimation,  it  is  suffi- 
cient, on  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  to  once  recrystallize  the  residue 
from  chloroform  and  weigh  it 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  arises  in  the  examinatiua  of 
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red  wines  is  as  to  the  genuineiiesB  of  the  coloring  matter,  as  both  vt^table 
and  artificial  dye  colors  have  been  used  for  years  to  imitate  the  natural  color- 
ing matter  in  the  manufacture  of  factitious  red  wines.  Very  elaborate 
schemes  fur  the  recx^nition  of  foreign  coloring  matters,  including  both  the 
vegetable  coloring  matters  like  dye-woods  and  color-yielding  berries  and  the 
lar^e  number  of  the  newer  coal-tar  colors,  have  been  given  by  Gautier  • 
and  by  Chas.  Girard,t  the  director  of  the  Laboratoire  Municipal  in  Paris, 
to  which  we  can  only  give  references.  The  coloring  matters  most  generally 
used  to  imitate  the  natural  pigment  of  the  grape-skins  are  fuchsine,  coch- 
ineal, alderberry,  hollyhock,  and  lc^;wood.  Dnprg  tests  the  coloring  matter 
as  follows:  Cubes  of  jelly  are  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  gelatine  in 
twenty  parts  of  hot  water  and  pouring  the  solution  in  moulds  to  set.  These 
are  immersed  in  the  wine  under  examination  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
removed,  slightly  washed,  and  examined.  Pure  wine  will  color  the  gelatine 
only  very  superficially  ;  the  majority  of  other  coloring  matters  (fuchsine, 
cochineal,  Itwwood,  Brazil-wood,  litmus,  and  indigo)  penetrate  more  readily, 
passing  to  the  very  centre  of  the  cube.  A  confirmative  test  can  also  be 
made  with  the  dialyzer.  The  coloring  principle  of  pure  wine  when  sub- 
jected to  dialysis  does  not  pass  through  the  animal  membrane  to  any  decided 
extent,  while  the  color  of  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  and  cochineal  easily  dialyzes. 
If  rosMiiline  colors  alone  are  to  be  tested  for,  the  procedure  of  Fali&re  as 
improved  by  Nessler  and  Barth  can  be  followed.  One  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  wine  are  shaken  in  a  stoppered  jar  with  thirty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  ether  and  five  ctibic  centimetres  of  strong  ammonia,  and  then 
twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  ethereal  layer  removed  witli  a  pipette  and 
evaporated  in  a  capsule  containing  a  thread  of  white  wool  five  centimetres 
in  length.  Similar  threads  are  dyed  with  known  quantities  of  magenta,  and 
from  a  comparison  of  tints  the  amount  of  the  added  coloring  matter  in  the 
wines  is  interred.  This  test  will  detect  minute  quantities  of  fuchsine  or  ani- 
line red.  If  the  same  test  be  carried  out  without  adding  ammonia,  the  acid 
rosaniline  colors  and  similar  dyes  will  be  extracted.  The  fact  that  pure  wine 
color  is  not  changed  or  decolorized  by  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  acid), 
while  most  of  the  aniline  dyes  are  decomposed  by  it,  is  also  used  as  a  test. 

S.  MANUFACrURE  OF  DISTILLED  LIQUORS,  OR  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

This  industry  differs  radically  from  the  two  fennentation  utdustriea 
already  described,  firstly,  in  that  the  effort  is  made  to  push  the  fermentation 
to  the  fullest  possible  limit,  so  that  the  maximum  quantity  of  alcohol  may 
be  pi'oduced,  and,  secondly,  in  that  this  product  of  fermentation  is  then  dis- 
tilled, and  it  may  be  redistilled  in  order  to  get  a  distillate  richer  in  alcohol 
tiian  the  fermentation  product  itself  can  be.  The  end  to  be  attained  may 
be  either  the  production  of  an  alcoholic  bever^e  as  the  product  of  distilla- 
tion or  of  raw  spirit,  which  takes  name  from  the  material  used,  as  "grain 
spirit,"  "  potato  spirit,"  "  corn  spirit,"  etc  From  this  raw  spirit  by  the 
processes  of  rectification  are  obt^ned  the  "  rectified  spirit"  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  manufacture  of  various  alcoholic  beverages  and  as  a  solvent  in  vari- 
ous manufacturing  processes,  and  by  purification  and  dehydration  the  abso- 
lute ethyl  alcohol  of  the  chemist. 

*  Wjnter  Blvth,  Foods,  CompouUon  and  Analyus,  p.  464. 
t  Beuii^me  Rapport  du  Laboratoire  Hunidpal. 
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I.  Raw  Materials. 


These  may  he  divided  into  three  classes :  First,  alcoholic  liquids,  them- 
selves the  product  of  fermentation, — these  require  only  to  he  suhmitted  to 
distillation  in  order  to  yield  the  stronger  spirit ;  second,  solid  and  liquid 
materials  containing  some  variety  of  sugar,  whether  cane-sugar,  grape- 
sugar,  or  maltose,  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  fermentable;  and,  third, 
starch-containing  cereals  and  all  materials  capable  under  the  influence  of 
diastase  or  dilute  acids  of  hydrolysis  and  the  production  of  a  fermentable 
sugar. 

1.  Alcoholic  Liquids  (  Mtnes). — The  distillation  of  wines  is  followed 
for  the  pnxluction  of  an  alcoholic  beverage  (brandy)  which  takes  to  some 
degree  its  flavor  and  bouquet  from  the  wines  used  in  the  distillation.  While 
factitious  brandies  are  largely  made  from  grain  or  potato  spirit,  the  true 
product  from  wine  is  always  i-^arded  as  superior. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  brandy  ha.s  bwn  chiefly  carried  out  in  France, 
and  in  minor  degree  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Within  recent  years  California 
wines  have  also  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brandies.  The  French  wines 
which  are  used  are  largely  those  of  the  de[)artments  Charente  and  Charente- 
Inf^ieure,  in  the  southwest  of  France,  and  the  product  is  all  known  as 
Ci^nac  brandy. 

White  wines  are  said  to  yield  a  superior  spirit  to  that  obtained  from  red 
wines,  and  older  wines  better  than  newer  ones.  About  eight  and  a  half 
hectolitres  of  wine  are  needed  to  produce  one  hectolitre  of  brandy.  Because  of 
the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera  insect,  tlie  manufactureof  genuine  wine  Cc^nac 
has  decroised  enormously  in  France  in  recent  years,  while  the  manufacture  of 
&ctatious  Cognac  has  correspondingly  increased.  Thus  we  find  it  officially 
stated  *  that  the  production  of  alcohol  from  wine  in  France  had  decreased 
from  530,000  hectolitres  in  1875  to  14,678  hectolitres  in  1883. 

The  marc  of  the  grapes,  as  already  stated  (see  p.  211),  is  also  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  grade  of  brandy,  known  in  France  as  mu 
deviede  mare.  The  lees,  or  sediment,  of  liie  wine-casks  arc  also  used  in  this 
same  way.  This  brandy  is  not  necessarily  sold  for  consumption,  but  is  used 
to  strengthen  the  alcoholic  percentage  of  wines  in  which  fermentation  is  to 
be  arrested. 

2.  SuoAR-cONTAiNiXG  Raw  MATERIALS. — The  most  important  sugar- 
yielding  materials  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  sugar-beet.  The  sugar-canes  are  not  used  directiv  for 
the  production  of  spirits  (except  in  the  case  of  accidental  souring),  ana  the 
"bagasse,"  altfaougn  still  containing  saccharine  juice,  is  too  bulky,  and 
hence  is  at  once  burned  as  fuel,  but  the  molasses  obtained  on  so  lai-gc  a  scale 
in  the  extraction  of  raw  sugar  is  a  most  valuable  material  for  the  purpose. 
Throughout  both  the  West  Indies  and  the  Fast  Indies  enormous  quantities 
of  this  molasses  are  fermented  and  the  resultant  product  distilled  for  rum. 
Even  the  sugar-scums  obtained  in  the  defecating  and  concentrating  of  the 
sugar  Juice  are  fermented,  and  produce  an  inferior  grade  of  mm. 

With  the  sugar-beet,  both  the  beet  itself  and  the  beet-molasses  are  util- 
ized, the  former  being  used  in  Fiance  and  the  latter  in  both  France  and 
Germany,  Sweet  fruits,  the  juice  of  which  is  rich  in  sugar,  also  serve  as 
raw  materials  for  the  spirit  industry.     Thus  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries 

*  Deuxilme  Bepport  du  Laborstoire  Uunidpsl,  p.  ST3. 
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are  much  used  in  different  countries  for  the  manu&cture  of  fruit  brandy, 
and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  date-palm  in  the  East  Indies  and  of  the 
plant^n  in  the  West  Indies  both  serve  for  the  distillation  of  an  alcoholio 
beven^. 

3.  Starch-containing  Raw  Materials, — This  list  includes  the 
main  sources  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  as  the  high  percentage  of  starch 
in  many  cereals,  ranging  from  sixty  to  seventy-seven  per  cent,  the  ease 
with  which  the  starch  can  be  converted  into  fermentable  sugar  under  the 
influence  of  diastase  or  dilute  acids,  and  the  cheapness  of  these  starchy 
products  of  nature  all  combine  to  make  them  for  most  countries  the  cheapest 
and  best  materials  for  the  spirit  industry.  In  the  United  States,  the  three 
cereals  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manuiacture  of  distilled  liquors  are 
com,  rye,  and  malted  barley ;  in  EngUad,  barley,  both  raw  and  malted, 
rye,  com,  and  rice;  in  Giemmny  the  potato  ia  almost  the  only  starchy 
material  used.  The  composition  of  the  several  cereals  showing  mdr  rela- 
tive percentage  of  starch  was  given  on  p.  169. 

H.  Processes  of  Blanti&cture. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Wort. — In  England  and  the  United  States, 
where  grain  spirit  is  mainly  manufactured,  the  first  process  is  that  of  sao- 
oharifying  the  starch  of  the  grain.  Id  the  special  cases  where  malted  grain 
alone  is  used,  the  mash  prooess  somewhat  resembles  that  already  described 
under  beer-brewing.  Most  distillers,  however,  use  mixtures  of  raw  and 
malted  grain,  in  which  the  raw  largely  predominates,  being  often  ten  to 
ODe  or  even  more,  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  diastase  can  be  made  to  oon- 
vert  a  large  amount  of  standi  into  maltose  or  fermentable  sugar.  It  is 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  yield  of  spirit  is  lai^r  when  Beveral  kinds  of 
grain  are  mixed  than  when  one  kind  is  used  singly.  The  mixture  of  raw 
and  malted  grain,  properly  nvund,  is  put  into  the  mash-tub  (see  Fig.  62, 

LI 93)  with  water  at  150°  F.  and  agitated.  This  first  mashing  requires 
m  one  to  four  hours,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  raw  grain  used  the  longer 
being  the  time  required  for  mashing.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  is 
kept  up  to  about  145°  F.  by  the  successive  additions  of  water  at  a  some- 
what  higher  temperature  (190°  to  200°  F.).  The  object  of  the  distiller  in 
this  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  beer-brewer.  He  wishes  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  starch,  if  possible,  into  maltose,  which  is  directly 
fermentable  by  the  action  of  yeast,  while  the  dextrine  is  not,  so  he  must 
mash  at  not  much  over  146°,  which  it  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  61  (p.  187) 
is  the  limit  above  which  the  loaltose  production  b^ns  to  decrease.  When 
the  gelatinization  of  the  starch  is  complete,  the  temperature  of  the  mash 
may  go  slightly  higher.  By  keeping  within  this  limit  of  temperature,  a 
minimum  of  diastase  from  the  small  admixture  of  malt  will  gradually 
change  not  only  the  starch,  but  bring  about  a  hydration  of  the  residual 
dextrine,  converting  it  into  maltose.  When  the  wort  has  acquired  its  maxi- 
mum density,  as  found  by  the  saccharometer,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  fresh 
water  at  about  190°  F.  is  run  upon  the  residue  in  the  mash-tub  and  allowed 
to  infuse  with  it  for  one  or  two  nours.  This  second  wort  is  then  added  to 
the  first  A  third  weak  wort  is  often  obtained,  and  used  to  infuse  new 
lots  of  grain.  The  mash  is  then  cooled  down  promptly  to  the  temperature 
required  for  fermentation  so  that  the  acetous  fermentation  may  not  set  in. 
It  is  stated  that  in  this  method  of  direct  n^flHh'ng  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
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starob  eeoupeB  deoompositioi],  eveo  althoagh  the  grain  may  be  tak&i  finely 
ground.  Hence  a  preliminary  warming  with  water  to  which  a  little  green 
malt  is  Bometimee  added,  followed  by  heating  with  water  under  a  preaBure 
of  several  atmospheres,  now  often  precedes  the  addition  of  the  mam  quan- 
ti^  of  the  malt,  which  is  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  starch  and  dex- 
trine  into  maltose.  In  this  way  the  loss  may  be  reduced  {mm  ten  to  five 
per  cent 

In  Germany  potatoes  constitute  the  chief  raw  material  for  the  spirit 
manufacture.  They  contain  from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  sbirdi 
only,  however,  while  the  cereals  contain  over  sixty  per  cent  The  amount 
of  the  malt  needed  for  the  saocharification  of  the  starch  can  therefore  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced.  Instead  of  mashing  the  ground,  rasped,  or  chipped 
potatoes  in  open  mash-tubs  as  was  formerly  done,  they  are  now  first  steamed 
under  a  pressure  of  two  to  three  atmospheres,  whereby  the  stardi-contain- 
ing  cells  are  thoroughly  ruptured  and  the  starch  put  in  condition  to  be 
easily  acted  upon  by  the  diastase.  Among  the  forms  of  apparatus  based 
upon  this  principle  may  be  mentioned  those  of  HoUefreund,  Bohm,  Hense, 
and  Ellenoei^r,  In  that  of  Henze,  which  has  been  largely  adopted,  the 
potatoes,  after  steaming  under  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres,  are  so  dis- 
mtegrated  that  on  opening  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  pulp  is 
forced  out  through  a  gratm?  in  a  thin  stream.  This  b  cooled,  mixed  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  malt,  and  started  to  mashing.  In  the  Hollefreund 
and  in  the  Bohm  apparatus,  the  steaming,  disintegrating,  and  mashing  all 
take  place  in  the  same  closed  vessel,  (he  malt  beii^  added  after  the  dis- 
integrated mass  has  been  properly  cooled  down.  Green  malt  is  found  to 
work  better  in  this  case  than  air  malt,  and  produces  more  alcohol. 

2.  Fermentation  of  the  Wort,  or  Saccharine  Liqdid. — In  the 
case  of  mashing,  as  described  above,  either  with  grain  or  with  potatoes,  the 
wort  must  first  be  cooled  down  before  adding  the  yeast  and  starting  the 
fermentation.  The  yeast  used  is  a  surface  yeast,  and  either  fresh  brewer's 
yeast  or  compressed  yeast  (previously  softened  in  warm  water)  may  be  used. 
The  procedure  is  now  somewhat  different,  according  as  we  have  a  gr^- 
mash  or  a  potato-mash  to  deal  with.  In  the  former  case,  using  a  thin  wort 
drained  from  the  exhausted  grain,  it  has  been  found  tlut  the  best  results 
are  obtained  when  the  temperature  during  fermentation  rises  to  about  33° 
or  34*  C.  (92°  to  94°  F.),  as  shown  in  Fig.  61  (see  p.  187) ;  in  the  latter 
case,  where  the  entire  mash,  solid  matter  and  all,  is  fermented,  the  fermenta- 
tion begins  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  the  heat  evolved  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  such  a  concentrated  wort  ultimately  carries  the  temperature  to 
the  same  maximum.  In  the  English  plan,  considerable  lactic  acid  forms 
because  of  the  higher  temperature,  and  this  is,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of 
the  alcohol  formation,  while  in  the  Grerman  plan,  because  of  the  low  initial 
temperature  of  the  fermentation,  comparatively  little  lactic  acid  is  produced, 
and  when  the  higher  temperatures  are  reached  the  mixture  already  contains  so 
much  alcohol  that  the  lactic  acid  ferment  grows  with  considerable  difficult. 

For  one  thousand  litres  of  grain-mash,  eight  to  ten  litres  of  brewers 
yeast  or  one-half  kilo,  of  compressed  yeast  are  used ;  for  one  hundred  litres 
of  potato-mash,  one  to  two  litres  of  brewer's  yeast  or  three-fourths  to  one 
kilo,  of  compressed  yeast  are  needed. 

The  fermentation  is  sometime  divided  into  several  stages :  the  prdimi~ 
nary  fermentation,  in  which  the  yeast-cetls  grow  without  much  alcohol 
formation ;  the  main  fermentation,  in  which  the  maltose  is  ferm^ted ;  and 
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the  q/ier<fermentation,  ia  which  the  dextrine  is  gradually  changed  into  tnal- 
toBe  and  this  into  alcohol. 

The  time  of  lermeDtation  varies  from  three  to  nine  days,  but  it  is  carried 
on  until  the  density  of  the  liquid  ceases  to  lessen  or  attenuate,  which  is 
determined  by  the  saccharometer. 

The  co^ieieiU  of  purity  of  a  fermentation  is  a  term  used  to  des^nate 
what  percentage  of  the  available  starchy  material  in  a  substance  has 
actually  undervone  the  pure  alcoholic  fermentation.  Thus,  the  i-eaction 
CgH^Oj  +  H,0  =  2C,H,0  +  2CO,  demands  from  one  kil<^ramme  of 
starch  a  percentage  of  alcohol  equal  to  71.7  litres,  and  such  a  yield  from 
one  kilogranune  of  fermented  material  would  indicate  a  purity  coefficient  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.  A  percentage  yield  equal  to  sixty  litres  of  alcohol 
from  one  kilo,  of  material  would  give  a  purity  coefficient  of  83.7  per  cent. 

The  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  or  ammonium  fluoride,  first  proposed  by 
££Front  as  an  antiseptic  and  indirect  aid  to  the  aloohoHc  fermentation,  has 
become  quite  important  in  the  t-pirit  industry.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
its  use  are :  first,  by  preventing  the  losses  due  to  secondary  fermentation, 
the  alcohol  yield  is  mcreased ;  second,  this  yield  is  especially  maintained 
when  raw  materials  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  are  used,  when  without 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  the  yield  would  be  diminishe<l;  third,  the  develop- 
ment of  foamine  in  the  fermentation  is  in  large  d^ree  prevented. 

In  France,  uie  juice  from  inferior  beet«  instead  of  being  worked  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  is  often  fermented  and  distilled.  The  juice  is  made 
slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  any  viscous  fermentation,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  brewer's  yeast  is  added.  The  temperature  of  the  fer- 
mentation is  from  20°  to  22°  C,  and  the  process  is  usually  complete  in 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

The  use  of  the  molasses  obtained  in  the  extrac^on  of  the  raw  sugar, 
whether  from  the  sugar-beet  or  the  sugar-cane,  is,  however,  much  more 
common.  In  France  and  Gennmiy,  where  the  bee^sugar  molasses  is  pro- 
duced in  lai^  quantities,  the  molasses  originally  marking  40°  to  48° 
Beaum6  is  diluted  to  8°  or  10°  Beauni4,  and  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  is  added 
to  the  amowit  of  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  molasses  taken.  This  neutralizes  the 
bases  of  the  beet-molasses  and  inverts  the  cane-sugar  present,  bringii^  it 
into  fermentable  form.  Brewer's  yeast  is  then  addM,  and  the  fermentation 
proceeds  rapidly.  The  temperature  ranges  from  22°  C,  that  usually  chosen 
in  France,  where  more  dilute  solutions  are  fermented,  to  25°  to  30°  C.  in 
Germany,  where  the  concentration  ia  usually  as  much  as  1 2°  B.  Two  hundred- 
weight of  molasses  at  42°  B.  will  furnish  about  six  gallons  of  pure  spirit, 

In  the  West  Indies,  notably  in  Jamaica,  the  cane-su^r  molasses  is 
similarly  utilized,  but  the  procedure  is  somewhat  different  In  this  ease  the 
addition  of  yeast  is  unnecessary,  as  the  nitri^nous  matters  present  suffice 
to  start  spontaneous  fermentation.  The  best  rum  is  that  gotten  from  the 
molasses  alone ;  a  second  grade  is  obtained  from  the  skimmings  and  "  sweet- 
waters"  which  accumulate  in  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  To  these  is  added 
some  "dunder"  (fermented  wash,  deprived  by  distillation  of  its  alcohol  and 
much  concentrated  by  boiling),  which  acts  as  the  ferment  and  starts  the 
action.  Molasses  is  then  added  in  tlie  proportion  of  six  gallons  to  every 
hundred  gallons  of  the  fermenting  liquia  and  the  action  allowed  to  go  to 
completion.  One  hundred  gallons  of  this  mixture  when  distilled  should 
yield  twenty-five  gallons  of  "  low  wines"  or  one  gallon  of  proof  rum  for 
each  gallon  of  molasses  employed. 
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3.  Distillation  op  the  Fermented  Mash,  ob  Alcoholic 
Liquid. — Upon  the  conafructioa  of  apparatus  for  the  distilling  from  the 
fenneoted  mash  of  tlie  alvohul  which  it  contains  much  skill  ana  ingeDuity 
have  been  displayed,  and  some  of  the  later  forms  of  stills  and  rectifying 
apparatus  employed  in  large  distilleries  are  wonderfully  adapted  for  obtain- 
ing in  a  continuous  operation  the  purest  and  strongest  alcohol  from  the  crude 
fermentation  products.  We  may  distinguish  some  five  main  classes  of 
distilling  apparatus,  of  which  tJie  minor  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  be 
specially  enumerated.  These  classes  are:  first,  simple  stills  with  worm 
condenser  heated  by  direct  firing ;  second,  simple  stills  with  closed  "  »-ash- 
warmer"  ;  third,  stills  with  rectifying  "  wash -warmer"  ;  fourth,  stills  with 
"wash-warmer,"  rectifying  and  depnlcgmator  apparatus  for  intermittent 
working  ;  and,  fifth,  similar  forms  of  con.struction  for  continuous  working. 
The  first  and  simplest  of  these  classes  hardly  needs  any  special  description. 
The  stills  are  usually  of  copper,  flat-bottomed,  and  of^en  of  great  size,  es- 
pecially in  Irish  and  Scotch  whiskey  distilleries.  It  is  obvious  that  their 
use  involves  a  great  waste  of  fuel.  Therefore  one  of  the  earliest  devices  for 
economizing  the  heat  of  distillation  consisted  in  interposing  between  the  still 
and  the  refrigerating  apparatus  a  "  wash-wanner,"  or  vessel  filled  with  the 
liquid  ready  for  distillation.  Through  this  vessel  the  pipe  conveying  the  hot 
vapors  to  me  refrigerator  coil  passed,  and  the  vapors  partly  condensing  there 
beated  up  the  wash,  which  then  went  into  the  still  quite  hot  Dom's  appa- 
ratus, still  somewhat  used  in  smaller  establishments  in  Germany,  accom- 
plished the  same  thing,  and  effected  a  partial  rectification  of  the  distillate  by 
having  interoosed  between  the  still  and  the  refrigerator  a  vessel  divided 
horizontally  mto  two  compai'tments  by  a  diaphragm  of  copper.  The  upper 
and  larger  compartment  served  as  a  wash-warmer,  and  through  it  the  tube 
conveying  the  vapors  from  the  still  passed  into  the  lower  compartment,  where 
at  first  the  distillate  condensed.  As  the  wash  becomes  wanned  up  this  dis- 
tillate gives  off  alcoholic  vapors,  which  then  pass  on  and  are  condensed  in 
the  worm,  while  the  watery  portion  is  allowed  to  flow  back  into  the  still  by 
ft  side-connection.  It  is  obvious  that  this  rectifying  action  can  be  increased 
by  the  inti-oduction  of  two  or  more  such  vesseb  between  the  still  and  the 
final  condenser,  and  so  a  distillate  much  richer  in  alcohol  be  obtained. 

Anotlier  principle  was  now  bix>ught  into  play  in  effecting  a  fractional 
condensation,  that  of  dephlegmation,  or  chilling  the  vapor  coming  off  by 
contact  with  metallic  diaphi-agms  so  that  a  portion  of  it,  and  of  course  the 
most  watery,  is  condensed  and  separated  wnile  the  richly  alcoholic  vapor 
passes  on  into  the  rectifier  or  condenser.  Three  types  of  these  most  ewb- 
orate  apparatus  may  be  briefly  referred  to :  the  Pistorius  apparatus,  used  in 
Germany  for  the  thick  potato-mashes  of  that  country,  which  is  intermittent, 
the  Cofley  still,  used  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  thinner  worts  from 
grain,  and  the  column  apparatus,  first  introduced  by  Savalle  and  improved 
By  later  inventors,  which  is  used  in  France  for  distilling  wines  and  in  Ger- 
many to  follow  up  the  work  of  the  Pistorius  or  similar  apparatus.  Both 
the  Coffey  still  and  the  column  apparatus  are  continuous  in  action.  In  the 
Pistorius  apparatus,  two  boilers  and  a  wash-warmer  are  used  for  the  fresh 
mash,  and  are  connected  so  that  the  vapors  from  the  first  boiler  pass  into 
the  second  boiler,  heating  it  up  and  in  time  driving  vapor  from  it,  which 
then  passes  around  the  wash-warmer  and  goes  through  several  dephl^ma- 
tors  placed  one  above  the  other.  In  these  the  watery  alcohol  is  continually 
being  condensed  and  running  back  to  the  second  boiler,  while  the  uncon- 
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denaed  vapor  which  escapes  from  the  top  depUegmator  goes  finally  to  the 
refiigeratiiu;  apparatus.  The  Pistorios  apparatus  has  been  improved  upon 
hy  (hll,  Schwartz,  and  Siemens.  The  Coffey  still,  illustrated  in  Fig.  66, 
conaistB  of  two  columns  placed  side  by  side,  made  of  wood  and  lined  witli 
copper.  The  analyzer,  A,  is  divided  into  twelve  small  compartments  by 
four  horizontal  plates  of  copper,  a,  perfoiated  with  numerous  holes  and 
furnished  with  valves  opening  upwards.  Dropping-pipea,  ft  6,  are  also 
attached  to  each  plate,  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  Bemg  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  plate  and  the  lower  end  dipping  into  ■  shallow  pan,  o,  placed  on 
the  lower  plate.  The  second  column  or  rectifier,  B,  receives  the  spirituous 
vapors  passing  from  the.column  A  through  the  pipe  j^.  This  column  is  also 
divided  into  compartments  like  A,  but  u^ere  are  fifteen  instead  of  twelve. 
The  ten  lower  diaphragms,  I,  are  pierced  with  small  holes  and  furnished 
with  drop-pipes,  wliile  the  upper  five  have  only  one  large  opening  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  to  prevent  me  finished  spirit  from  returning.  B^een 
each  of  these  compartments  passes  a  bend  of  a  long  zigzag  pipe,  n  n',  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  pump  m,  whilst  the  other  end  discharges  the 
contents  of  the  pipe  into  the  top  of  the  column  ^,as  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  following  is  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  In  the  first  place,  the  fer- 
mented liquor  or  wash  is  pumped  up  by  the  pump  m  until  the  zigzag  pipe 
ia  filled  and  tiie  wort  fiows  over  the  oomparbnents  a  a  a.  Steam  is  then 
admitted  into  the  compartments  of  the  analyzer  by  the  pipe  d  and  heats  tiie 
wash,  which  is  deprived  of  all  its  alcohol  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  and  flows  off  by  e/as  spent  wash.  The  strong  spirituoiis 
vapor  passes  through  g  to  the  rectifier,  and  at  last  through  tlie  worm  c  of 
the  refrigerator  into  tlie  receiver.  The  Coffey  still  is  retx^ntzed  as  the  best 
and  most  economical  device  for  preparing  a  nighty-concentrated  spirit  in  a 
single  operation.  It  is  specially  athpted  for  preparing  from  grain-mashes 
what  is  called  "  silent  spirit,"  which  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  flavor, 
and  of  a  strength  ranging  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  over  proof.  It  is 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  distillation  of  malt  whiskey  as  fire-neated  stills, 
because  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  whiskey  depends  upon  the  retention  by  the 
alcoholic  distillate  of  the  volatile  oils  pnxluced  in  the  mash,  and  the  Coffey 
still  separates  the  alcohol  from  these  as  well  as  other  impurities.  The  forms 
of  apparatus  used  in  France  for  the  distillation  of  wines  are  illustrated  in 
that  of  Cellier-Blumenthal  as  improved  by  Derosne,  shown  in  Fig.  66. 
The  alcoholic  vapors  from  A  pass  into  B,  and  thence  into  the  rectifying 
column  C,  which  contains  a  series  of  perforated  metal  cups  over  which  wine 
from  the  wine-warrapr,  E,  is  trickling.  The  vapors  thus  enriched  go 
through  the  upper  rectifying  column,  1),  and  thence  to  the  wine-warmer,  E, 
which  serves  as  a  first  condenser,  and  then  to  the  cold  condenser,  F,  and  so 
to  tlie  collecting  vessel.  After  the  operation  is  well  under  way  the  supply 
of  wine  can  be  introduced  from  iiT  through  G,  k,  and  E,  while  the  de-aioo- 
holized  liquid  can  be  run  off  from  tlie  lower  side  of  A. 

Another  form  of  still  very  largely  used  in  France  and  Belgium,  especially 
for  thin  mashes  like  molasses  and  beet^mash,  is  that  of  Savalle,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  67.  It  is  a  continuous-working  apparatus.  J!  is  the  still  proper 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  A  is  the  rectifying  column,  C  is  for  catching  froth, 
jD  is  a  warm  tube  condenser  and  E  the  cold  condenser.  The  elements  whidi 
form  the  condensing  and  rectifying  parts  of  the  column  A  are  shown  in 
Figs.  68  and  69.  The  vapors  rising  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  per- 
forated plates,  on  which  rests  a  layer  of  coadensed  liquid  which  ctm  only 
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diaiD  down  through  d  into  the  cup  e  placed  below  it  From  these  cupe  it 
overflows  upon  the  perforated  plate  and  ia  i^ua  dralDed  off  by  the  next 
oonnecting  tube,  d.  The  rising  vapors  are  therefore  washed  by  the  liquid 
upon  each  perforated  plate. 

Via.  66. 


4.  EECTlFyiNQ  AND  PiTRIFYING  OP  THE  DiSTILLED  SpIRIT. — The 
products  from  the  preliminary  distillation  from  the  fermented  grain-  or 
potato-mash  are  not  at  flret  suffiaently  strong,  hut  muat  be  strengthened  by 
rectifying.  In  England,  iJie  spirits  obtained  by  tlie  first  distilbtion  from 
grain-mash  are  generally  called  low  wines,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
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about  .975.  By  rectifying,  or  doubling,  a  crude  milky  spirit,  abounding  in 
oil,  at  first  comes  over,  followed  by  clear  spirit,  which  is  then  caught  sepa- 
rately. When  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  distilled  liquid  has  considerably 
diminished,  the  remaining  weak  spirit  that  distils  over,  called  faxnta,  la 
caught  separately  and  mixed  with  the  low  wines  preparatory  to  anotiier 


distillation.  The  rectifying  is  most  rapidly  and  effectually  done  in  the  sev- 
eral forms  of  column  apparatus,  the  best  of  which  will  yield  a  very  pure 
alcohol  in  one  or  two  operations. 

An  improved  Savaile  rectifying  column  as  used  generally  in  French  and 
Belgian  distilleries  ia  shown  in  Fig.  70.    It  t-onsiuta  of  a  still.  A,  neatcd  by 
cloiwd  steam-coib,  a  rectifying  column,  B,  two  tubular  condensers,  Cand  D, 
15 
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from  the  npper  of  which  any  condensed  vapors  flow  back  into  the  recdfyiog 
column  as  "  low  wines/'  while  the  lower  condenser  takes  the  more  volatile 


product  and  passes  it  on  as  high-grade  alcohol  to  the  receiving-veeeel,  F. 

The  purifying  of  raw  spirit,  notably  that  from  grain  and  potatoes,  from 
what  is  colled  fiisel  oil  (propyl,  ieobutyl,  and  amy]  alcohols)  is  also  a  matter 


of  great  importance  if  tne  spirit  is  to  lie  used  as  the  basis  of  any  manufac- 
tured liquors.  This  iiisel  oil  sticks  persistently  to  the  alcoholic  distillates, 
and  alconol  rectified  until  it  reaches  a  strengtli  of  ninety-five  or  ninety-six 
per  cent  by  volume  contains  fusel  oil.  Some  acetaldehyde  also  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  alcohol,  giving  the  raw  spirit  a  bitter  taste.  Various  reme- 
dies have  been  proposed  of  a  chemical  nature,  such  as  a  treatment  of  the 
raw  spirit  with  oxidizing  agents  like  chromic  acid  and  ozone,  but  they  have 
accomplished  little  as  yet.  The  method  most  generally  in  use  is  to  dilute 
the  alctihol  with  water  until  it  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  strength,  by  which 
means  the  fusel  oil  separates  out  insoluble  in  the  dilute  spirit,  and  then  to 
filter  through  wood  charcoal.  This  process  eeems  to  be  quite  successful  in 
removing  the  higher  alcohols.  The  wood  charcoal  can  be  revivified  by 
heating  to  redness  in  closed  retorts.  Another  method  which  is  now  being 
experimented  upon  on  a  large  scale,  known  as  the  Bang  and  Rufiin  process, 
is  to  shake  up  tne  diluted  spirit  with  petroleum  oils,  which  have  the  power 
of  absorbing  the  fusei  oil  and  so  witlidrawing  it  from  the  dilute  alcohol. 

5.  Manufacture  op  Alcoholic  fiEVERAOES  from  Eectipied 
Spirit. — Much  of  the  rectified  spirit,  from  whatever  source  derived,  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  manu&cture  of  wines  for  fortifying  them  and  in 
arresting  fermentation  at  any  desired  stage.  The  so-called  "silent  spirit" 
made  in  England  by  the  use  of  the  Coffey  still  from  grwn-wort  is  largely 
utilized  in  tlie  manufacture  of  factitious  brandies  and  wines,  and  ttie  same 
thing  applies  to  the  spirit  manufactured  in  France  from  beet-roots  and  beet- 
root molasses,  where  it  is  made  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  wine  and 
Cognac  production.  The  composition  of  many  of  these  factitious  or  imita- 
tion liquors  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  section  in  enumerating  the  products 
of  this  industry. 

in.    Products. 

1.  Rectified  and  Proof  Spirit, — "  Rectified  spirit  of  wine"  is  the 
name  given  to  the  most  concentrated  alcohol  producilde  by  ordinary  distil- 
lation. The  British  Pharmacopneia  describes  rectified  spirit  as  containing 
eighty-four  per  cent  by  weight  of  real  alcohol  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  ,838.  The  United  States  Pharmacopeia  under  the  name  "alcohol'' 
simply  calls  for  a  si)irit  containing  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  real  alcohol  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  .820.  The  "  spirit"  of  the  German  Pharma- 
copoeia has  a  specific  gravity  of  .830  to  .834,  and  hence  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  the  British  "  rectified  spirit." 

"  Proof  spirit"  is  a  term  in  constant  use  in  England  for  the  purposes  of 
excise,  and  its  strength  was  defined  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  such  that  at 
51°  F.  (10°  C.)  tliirteen  volumes  shall  weigh  the  same  as  twelve  volumes 
of  distilled  water.  The  "  pr(X)f  spirit"  so  made  will  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  .91984  at  15.5"  C.  (60°  F.)  and  contain,  according  to  Fownes,  49.24  per 
cent  by  weight  of  alcohol  and  50.76  per  cent  of  water.  Spirits  weaker 
than  proof  are  described  as  U.  P.  (under  proof),  stronger  than  proof  as 
O.  P.  (over  proof) ;  thus,  a  spirit  of  fifty  U.  P.  means  fiity  water  and  fifty 
proof  spirit,  while  fifty  O.  P.  means  that  the  alcohol  is  of  such  strength  that 
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to  every  one  hundred  of  the  iipirit  fitly  of  water  would  have  to  be  added  to 
reduce  it  to  proof  Btrengtb.  Tables  are  in  use  which  give  for  alcohol  of  a 
given  specific  gravity  at  15.5'^  C.  (60°  F.)  the  corresponding  percentage  by 
weight,  percenft^  by  volume,  and  percentageof  proof  spirit  contained.  (See 
Wynter  Blyth,  Foods,  Compoeition  and  Analysis,  p.  371.) 

2.  Alcoholic  Beverages  made  by  Direct  DtSTiLi^TroN  op  the 
Fekmentation  Products, — Arrack. — Any  alcoholic  liquor  is  called 
"arrack"  in  the  East,  but  arrack  proper  is  a  liquor  distilled  either  from 
toddy,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  or  from  malted  rice.  The 
arrack  from  Goa  ana  Columbo  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  made  from 
toddy  alone.  This  latter  is  gotten  by  the  incision  of  tiie  palm,  and  is  col- 
lected in  pots  bung  to  tiie  tree  under  the  cuts.  It  is  then  fermented  and 
diatilled.  In  preparing  the  other  variety,  as  carried  out  in  Batavia  and 
Jamaica,  the  rice  is  covered  with  water  and  allowed  to  germinate,  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  59°  F.,  which  arrests  germination,  and  then  a  wort  is  made 
from  the  malted  rice  in  the  same  manner  as  from  malted  grain,  which  is 
afterwards  distilled.  The  commonest  pariah  arrack  of  India  is  generally 
narcotic,  very  intoxicating,  and  unwholesome.  It  is  prepared  from  coarse 
jaggery  sugar,  spoilt  toddy,  refuse  rice,  ete.,  and  rendered  more  intoxicating 
by  the  addition  of  hemp  leaves,  poppy-heads,  juice  of  stramonium,  and  sim- 
ilar deleterious  substances. 

Brandy  in  its  purest  form  (Cc^nac)  is  the  direct  product  of  the  distjlla- 
tion  of  French  wines.  Its  peculiar  flavor  and  aroma  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  ethyl  pelai^nate  (cenanthic  ether).  The  better  qualities  of  Cognac  are 
distilled  from  white  wines,  the  inferior  varieties  from  the  dark-red  Siwnish 
and  Portuguese  wines  or  from  the  marc  or  refuse  of  the  wine-press,  and 
called  eau  deviede  marc.  A  great  deal  is  also  entirely  factitious,  being  mix- 
tures of  grain  spirit  and  water  to  which  different  coloring  and  aromatic 
substances  have  been  added.  When  first  distilled,  brandy,  like  other  spirit- 
uous liquors,  is  colorless,  when  it  is  known  as  wkUe  brandy,  and  continues 
so  if  kept  in  glass-  or  stone-ware,  but  if  stored  in  oak  casks,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  from  the  wood,  and  it  is  then 
termed  pale  brandy.  The  sitiU  deeper  color  which  it  frequently  possesses  ia 
given  it  by  the  addition  of  caramel-color,  which  was  originally  designed  to 
simulate  the  appearance  of  an  old  brandy  long  stored  in  casks.  The  color- 
ing matter  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from  catechu  and  similar  astringent 
and  aromatic  substances. 

Numerous  recipes  for  factitious  brandies  are  nimished  tor  the  use 
of  rectifiers  in  making  up  imitations  of  O^nac  Two  such  recipes  are 
given: 

No.  1 , — Powdered  catechu,  100  grammes ;  sassafras-wood,  10  grammes ; 
balsam  of  tolu,  10  grammes ;  vanilla,  5  grammes ;  essence  of  bitter  almonds, 
1  gramme;  well-tlavored alcohol  (at  85°),  1  litre. 

No,  2. — Malt  spirit  (17  U,  P.),  100  gallons;  nitrous  ether,  2  qiiarts; 
ground  cassia-buds,  4  ounces ;  bitter  almond  meal,  5  ounces ;  sliced  orris- 
root,  6  ounces;  cloves  in  powder,  1  ounce;  capsicum,  IJ  ounces;  good 
vinegar,  3  gallons ;  brandy-coloring,  3  pints ;  powdered  catechu,  2  pounds ; 
fuU-navor^  Jamaica  rum,  2  gallons.  Mix  in  an  empty  Cognac-cask  and 
macerate  for  a  fortnight,  with  occasional  stirring.  Produces  106  gallons  at 
21  or  22  U.  P. 

Kirachwasser  is  a  spiritoous  liquor  obtdned  in  the  Black  Forest  and  in 
Switzerland  by  the  distillation  of  cherries.     These  are  picked  free  from  the 
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etalks  aoA  on\y  the  amiml  fruit  taken.  They  are  cnished  for  the  extraction 
of  the  juice,  and  a  portion  of  the  cherry-fitones  are  then  separately  cnished 
so  aa  to  bruise  the  kernels  and  returned  to  the  juice.  These  bruised  kernels 
impart  the  almond  flavor  to  the  product  and  give  to  it  a  small  quantj^  of 
pnisaic  acid  (.1-5  gramme  per  litre  in  good  kirech  and  more  in  inferior 
kinds).  After  fermentation  the  liquor  is  drawn  ofiT  and  distilled  by  steam. 
The  kirsch  is  colorless,  of  agreeable  odor  and  flavor,  which  improves  by 
keeping,  and  equal  in  strenet^  to  the  strongest  spirit. 

Rum  is  a  spirit  obtained  in  the  West  Indies,  notably  in  Jamaica,  Mar- 
unique,  and  Guadeloupe,  from  the  molasses  of  the  sugar-cane  by  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation.  The  process  of  fermentation  of  the  molasses  as  carried 
out  in  Jamaica  has  already  been  described.  When  new,  mm  is  white  aod 
transiiarent,  and  has  when  freshly  distilled  an  unpleasant  odor,  due  to  oils 
contained.  These  are  got  rid  of  by  treatment  with  charcoal  and  lime.  It 
owes  its  characteristic  flavor  to  butyric  ether,  which  oompouod  is  also  pre- 
pared artificially  on  a  Urge  scale,  and  as  mm  essence  is  used  with  "silent 
spirit"  to  make  a  fiictjtioua  mm.  Rum  is  always  colored  artificially  widi 
caramel-color. 

W/iiafceg  is  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  fermented  wort  of  com,  rye,  and 
barley,  either  raw  or  malted.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  malted  barley,  pure 
or  mixed  with  other  grain,  is  chiefly  used  ;  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bour- 
bon whiskey  of  Kentucky  partially-malted  com  and  rye  are  taken,  while 
for  the  Monongahela  whiskey  of  Western  Pennsylvania  only  rye  (with  ten 
per  cent  of  malt)  is  used. 

The  difference  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  whiskey  lies  mainly  in 
the  feet  that  the  former  is  distilled  in  the  common  or  so-called  pot-etills, 
which  brings  over  tt^-ther  with  the  spirit  a  variety  of  flavoring  and  other 
ingredients  from  the  grain,  while  in  Scotland  the  Coffey  still  is  used,  the 
product  of  which  is  a  Bpirit  deprived  of  essential  oils.  The  Irish  "poteen" 
whiskey  has  a  smoky  flavor,  due  to  the  use  of  peat  fires  in  preparing  the 
malt.  This  flavor  is  imitated  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  orops  of  crea- 
sote  to  tlie  gallon  of  spirits. 

3.  Alcxiholic  Beverages  made  from  Grain  Sptrft  by  Drtilla- 
TION  UNDER  SPECIAL  CONDFTioss, — Gin  is  common  grain  spirit  distilled 
and  aromatized  with  juiiiper-berriea,  either  when  the  "low  wines"  are  con- 
centrated or  later,  using  tull-strength  spirit.  The  proportion  employed  is 
variable,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  spirit ;  usually  one  kil<^ramme 
of  berries  is  enoiiffh  to  flavor  one  hectolitre  of  raw  grain  spirit.  The  finest 
gin,  known  as  "  Hollands,"  is  made  in  the  distilleries  of  Schiedam,  whence 
also  the  name  "  Schiedam  Schnapps."  Strassbui^  turpentine,  oil  of  fennel, 
coriander  and  cardamom  seeds  are  frequently  substituted  either  wholly  or  in 
part  fur  the  Juniper-berries,  particularly  in  the  English-made  gin.  The 
quality  aud  bealthfulneas  of  the  gin  depends  lately  upon  the  purity  of  the 
spirit  used  in  the  distillation,  whether  raw  or  rectified. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  factitious  brandies  belong  also  in  this  class,  being 
made  by  distillation  of  mixtures  of'which  grain  spirit  is  the  basis  and  not 
by  distillation  of  wine.     Those  have  already  been  described. 

4.  Liqueurs  and  Cordiais. — Liqueurs  is  the  name  now  given  to  sut^ 
spirituous  drinks  as  are  obtained  by  mixing  various  aromatic  substances, 
such  as  anise,  ahsinttie,  essence  of  orange-pe^,  etc,  with  brandy  or  alcohol. 
Most  are  obtained  by  steeping  in  pure  brandy  or  spirit  different  fmits  or 
aromatic  herbs  and  submitting  the  resulting  liquid  to  distillation.      They 
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are  then  colored,  and'  are  usually  sweetened  with  sugar.  The  best  known 
of  them,  absinthe,  contains  a  characteristic  ingredient,  oil  of  wormwood,  to 
which  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  nervous  system  are  supposed  to  be  due. 
At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  total  essential  oils  held  dissolved  in  the 
strongly  alcoholic  liquid  arc  such  that  when  diluted  with  water  the  solution 
becomes  milky  and  turbid. 

Among  the  liqueurs  may  be  enumerated  Abainihe  (consumed  chiefly  in 
Paris),  AnUeite  (made  in  the  south  of  France),  Chartreuse  (made  by  the  mtmks 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  Monastery  near  Grenoble),  Oura^oa  (originally 
made  iu  Holland  of  Cura^oa  oranges),  Maraachino  (niade  in  Italy  of  Dal- 
matian cherries),  Raiafia  (made  in  France  from  a  great  variety  of  fruits), 
and  UsmAaugh  (a  strong;  cordial  made  in  Ireland.  It  furnishes  the  name 
from  wbich  the  word  whiskey  is  derived). 

The  composition  of  the  several  alcoholic  liquors  enumerated  cannot  be 
given  in  great  detail,  as  their  differences  depend  so  largely  upon  the  flavor- 
ing and  aromatJo  ethers  and  essential  oils,  which  are  present  in  very  minute 
quantities.  Their  general  differences  in  alcoholic  strength  and  the  extract 
and  ash  of  several  are,  however,  given  on  the  authority  of  Konig :  * 


Aloohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

J>3 

A1«*ol 
welihU 

RuMian  Dobry  wutky 
Scotch  whiskey  .     .    . 
Iriihwhiahey.   .   .   . 
BaglUh  whiskey     .    . 

«2.0 
60.3 
49.9 
«.4 
80.0 

M.2 
42.8 
42  8 
41.9 
6i2 

47  8 
46.0 
49.7 
66.0 

40.3 
87.9 
42.2 
47.8 

Rum 

French  Cognac  brandy  .   . 

And  in  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  following : 

kKiw. 

■volume.' 

^"^l^ 

E„«. 

Alh. 

Anwk 

0,9168 
0.8987 
0.9378 

60.6 
69.6 
61.4 

62.7 
61.7 
S4.7 

0.062 
0.S45 
1.260 

0.024 
0009 
0.069 

The  oompo»tion  of  some  of  the  well-known  liqueurs  is  also  given  <: 
the  same  authority :  f 


g«Tiu*! 

sr 

Alcohol 

Extract. 

CUM- 

Other  ez 

Ash. 

68.93 
60.0 
52.0 

47,6 
48-0 
42.0 
66,0 

SR.9 
84.6 

26.8 

42.5 
44  4 

40.2 

40.7 
85.2 

47.3 
28.0 
28.6 
21,6 

0.1 8t 
2.0rr 
Sfi.OO 
27,71J 
2H.28 
84.82 
28  60 
82.02 
48.25 
Sfl.Ol 

82.57 
25.92 
27.fi3 
84  44 
28.50 
81  18 
47.85 

■ 

0.82 

8.43 
1.87 
0.65 
OS* 
0.10 
084 
0.90 

0.108 
0.048 
0,141 
0.068 
0.040 
0.040 
0068 
0.068 

Bonekamp  of  Haag  bitten 
Benedictine  bitten  .   .   . 

Ginger 

Oriiae  da  menthe .... 
Anisette  of  Bordeaux  .   . 

Cu«9oa 

Kdmmel  liqueur  .... 

Swedish  punch 

0.0426 
1,0709 
1.0481 
1.0447 
1.0847 
1.0300 
1.0830 
1.1429 
1.1080 
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6.  SiDE-PB0DU<7re. — ^The  distiller's  reaidues  (Schlempe,  vinaase)  form  a 
side-product  of  considerable  value  as  a  cattle  food  because  of  its  compoei- 
tioD.  It  is  especially  rich  in  protein  matter,  &t,  and  non-nitn^enous  ex- 
tractive, or  carbohydrates.  The  residues  from  the  beet-  and  cane-molasses 
disUllatioQ,  moreover,  yield  an  ash  veiy  rich  in  potash  salts,  bo  that  they 
constitute,  especially  in  France,  a  very  important  source  of  potashes.  The 
composition  of  several  of  these  distillery  residues  are  given  in  the  moist 
state  on  the  authority  of'  Konig :  * 


W«tet. 

Fit. 

Nltra- 

Hon-Ditro- 
exuacL 

CeUolow. 

^. 

Rye-m&sh  residues  (ten 
analyses) 

PoUto-maah  rwiduaa 
(■ii  Bnalyies)  .... 

Molunes  n«idiie>    .   .  . 

93.46 

95.10 
91,86 

0.23 
0.17 

1.40 

1.17 
2.04 

4.06 

2.17 
4.66 

0.62 
0.92 

0.88 

0.47 
1.64 

Two  complete  analyses  of  distillery  residues  dried  by  oentrifugating 
and  heating  in  kilns  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Rosenbaum  :t 

UllM.  PoUIOM. 

Water 11.62  7.88 

Aih 6.60  16.40 

Crude  proteid  matter 21.44  28.08 

Crude  fibre 10.64  8.60 

Non-nitrogenous  eitraetivea 88.06  40.64 

Cnideht 11.44  8.66 

100,00  100.00 

Of  these  constituents  the  following  were  aasimilable  as  food : 

Albuminoids 17,20  laBO 

Carbohydrate 87.40  39.40 

Fat 9.10  2.86 

IV.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

The  most  important  determination  in  this  class  of  beverages  is  the 
ahohoiic  strength.  In  the  case  of  rectified  or  proof  spirit,  a  simple  specific 
gravity  determination  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  then  the  percentage 
strength  can  be  found  from  the  alcohol  tables  that  have  been  preparwl. 
The  determination  should  be  made  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F,),  or  if  at  another 
temperature,  a  correction  in  the  reading  must  be  made.  By  multiplying 
the  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  15°  by  .4  and  addii^  the  product  to 
tlie  percentage  given  by  the  table  when  the  temperature  is  lower  than  15°, 
or  deducting  it  when  the  temperature  is  above,  we  get  a  correct  result.  In 
freshly-distilled  and  colorless  whiskeys  and  brandies,  in  which  the  amount 
of  extract  is  trifling,  the  alcoholic  percentage  can  also  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  specific  gravity  method.  In  such  liquors  as  con- 
tain more  extractive  nutter,  like  rum  and  the  liqueurs  and  cordials,  the 
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alcohol  must  first  l>e  distilled  olT,  and  then  made  up  to  original  volume  with 
distilled  water,  as  described  on  )>.  212. 

A  process  of  estimating  the  alcohol  by  oxidizing  it  into  acetic  acid  and 
determming  this  by  volumetric  soda  solution  has  also  been  recommended 
by  Dupr^,  but  it  can  only  be  applied  to  a  pure  alcoholic  distillate,  and  has 
no  advantage  over  the  specific  gravity  determioatioo  made  on  the  same  dis- 
tillate. It  18  obvious  that  the  Gelssler  vaporimeter  and  the  several  forms 
of  ebullioscope  (see  p.  212)  can  be  applied  with  rectified  or  proof  spint, 
but,  as  said  before,  they  are  not  capable  of  the  greatest  accuracy. 

The  detection  and  determination  of  fuad  ou,  which  is  a  persistent  im- 
purity in  potato  and  grain  spirit,  is  one  of  the  most  important  tests  to  be 
made.  To  detect  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  possible,  tlie  residual  liquid  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  ether  and  well  shaken.  The  ethereal  layer  is  then  separated 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  when  amy]  alcohol,  if  present,  will 
be  recognized  in  the  residue  by  its  smell  and  chemical  cliaracters.  Petro- 
leum-ether may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  ether  in  this  test. 

Marquardt  dilutes  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  spirit  with  sufficient 
water  to  bring  the  density  to  about  .980  and  then  agitates  the  liquid  with 
fifteen  cubic  centimetres  of  pure  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  allowed 
to  settle,  separated,  and,  after  shaking  with  an  equal  measure  of  water,  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue  is  treated  with  a  little 
water  and  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  sufficient  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  is  then  added  to  cause  the  mixture  to  remain  red 
after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  closed  tube.  Shortly  after  adding 
the  permanganate  the  odor  of  valeric  aldehyde  will  be  observable,  but  atler 
standing  only  the  odor  of  valeric  acid  is  distinguishable.  This  can  be 
recognized  even  when  the  original  residue  is  almost  odorless  and  the  smell 
is  not  masked  by  the  presence  of  essential  oils,  etc.  Marquardt  has  devised 
a  more  elaborate  modification  of  the  test  to  ser%*e  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  fusel  oil  present  For  the  detailed  description  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Allen,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p   1-54. 

Garamd  (burnt  sugar)  is  used  for  coloring  and  flavoring  spirits,  and  is 
left  as  a  brown  residue  on  evaporating  the  spirit  on  the  water-bath.  This 
residue  is  distinguished  by  its  bitter  taste,  and  if  further  heated  it  carbonizes 
and  smells  of  burnt  sugar. 

Tannin  is  often  present  in  brandy  and  whiskey,  being  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  casks  used  in  storing.  Sometimes,  as  in  ^titious  brandies,  it  is 
purposely  added  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  oak-bark.  It  may  be  detected 
by  the  darkening  produced  on  adding  ferric  chloride  to  the  spirit,  and  any 
reaction  thus  obtained  may  be  confirmed  by  boiling  off  the  alcohol  from 
another  portion  of  the  spirit  and  adding  solution  of  gelatine  to  the  residual 
liquid,  when  a  precipitate  will  be  produced  if  tannin  be  present. 

E,  BREAD-MAKING. 

Bread-making  as  ordinarily  conducted  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  fei^ 
mentation  industries,  as  the  swelling  of  the  dough  which  must  precede  the 
baking  is  generally  accomplished  by  tiie  aid  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  "  leaven"  or  yeasts  For  every  kil<^ramme 
of  bread,  on  the  average,  2.5  grammes  of  alcohol  and  2.7  grammes  of  car- 
bon dioxide  gas  are  produced.    Both  are  lost  in  the  baking,  but  the  carbon 
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dioxide  gas  when  first  generated  is  cai^ht  in  the  thick  and  viscid  dough  and 
oiuBes  it  to  swell  up  and  become  spongy  in  structure.  This  not  only  gives 
to  the  bread  when  baked  a  porous  and  cellular  structure,  but  allows  the 
chemical  changes  to  take  place  throughout  its  entire  substance,  wherd)y  it  is 
made  more  readily  digestible. 

As  the  only  effective  result  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  performed 
by  the  carbon  dioxide,  of  course  the  addition  of  chemical  mixtures  liber- 
ating carbon  dioxide  gas  in  the  dough  may  be  made  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  using  leaven  or  yeast,  and  similarly  aerated  breads  may  be  made  by  simply 
forcing  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure  into  the  dough. 

A.  few  varieties  of  bread  are  made  from  dough,  baked  without  any  aera- 
tion either  natural  or  artificial,  such  as  hard  crackers,  the  unleavened  bread 
of  the  Jews,  the  Scotch  oat-4Bke,  and  the  corn-cake  of  the  Southern  States. 
These  exceptions  are  of  relatively  minor  importance,  and  by  iar  the  larf;est 
unount  of  Dread  is  prepared  by  the  aid  of  a  fermentation  process. 


L  Raw  Materials. 

1,  FLOtm. — ^This  may  be  from  either  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  and  rice,  although  wheat  flour  is  used  in  far  the  largest  amount. 

The  average  composition  of  the  several  cereals  has  already  been  given. 
(See  pfwe  169.)  Wheat  flour  contains  the  following  substances ;  starch,  dex- 
trine, cellulose,  sugar,  albumen,  gliadin,  or  gluten,  mucin,  fibrin,  cerealin,  tat, 
mineral  matters,  and  water.  The  first  four  are  carbohydnttes,  or  non-nitro- 
genous substances,  and  they  form  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  weight  of 
uie  flour.  The  nltrt^noiis  matter  consists  of  at  least  five  prindples,  three 
of  which,  gluten  (or  gliadin),  mucin  (or  mucedin),  and  fibrin,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  Uie  material  known  as  crude  gluten,  which  is  the  substance  left 
when  flour  is  kneaded  with  water  and  afterwards  washed  to  remove  the 
starch  and  any  soluble  substance.  The  remaining  two  nitn^nous  princi- 
ples, albumen  and  cerealin,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  earned  away  with 
the  starch  in  the  process  of  washing.  Crude  gluten  possesses  a  peculiar  ad> 
hesivenesB,  arising  from  the  presence  of  gliadin,  which  is  a  highly  tenacious 
body,  and  which  is  not  present  in  the  same  form  in  other  cei%al  flours.  It 
is  this  adhesive  property  which  gliadin  imparts  to  gluten  that  renders 
wheaten  flour  so  well  adapted  for  bread-making  purposes. 

The  vegetable  albumen  mentioned  above  «s  soluble  in  cold  water  is  atv 
oompanied  also  by  small  amounts  of  l^umin,  or  vegetable  casein,  which  is 
also  soluble  in  water.  The  cerealin  is  a  soluble  nitrogenized  ferment  occur- 
ring especially  in  the  husk  or  bran  of  wheat  and  ouier  cereals.  It  has  a 
powerfiil  fermentative  action  on  starch,  rapidly  converting  it  into  dextrine 
and  other  soluble  bodies.  The  presence  of  cerealin  in  bran  renders  "whole 
meal"  unsuitable  for  making  bread  by  fermentation  with  yeast,  though  it 
can  be  used  with  baking-powders,  and  "  aerated  bread"  can  be  made  from  it. 
The  cerealin  acts  like  malt  extract,  causing  a  too  rapid  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  hence,  although  the  bran  is  rich  in  nitro- 
genous food  constituents  and  salts  like  phosphates,  it  is  ordinarily  separated 
from  the  flour.  The  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  wheat-gr^n  is  seen  in  the  following  table  given  by  Church  :* 

*  A,  H.  Church,  Foods,  etc.,  South  Eeusicgtou  Hand-book,  pp.  68  and  61. 
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FiNi  Whitb  FLoUb. 

Course  Whe\t  Bbih. 

In  100 

111  1  pound. 

Ill  100 

parts. 

In  1  pound. 

Watar 

Fibrin,  etc 

Starch,  etc 

F« 

Cellulose 

Mineral  niHtter 

18.0 
10.5 
74.3 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 

2oun«i  3.^gBiinE. 
1      "       2117      '■ 
n      •'       888      " 

0    "       r.7    " 

0      "         49      - 
0      ■■         49      " 

U.O 
16.0 
44.0 

4.0 
17.0 

6.0 

2  ouniea  lO.i  graiiw. 
a      "      175      " 
7      ■'        17      " 
0      "      230       " 
■2      "      316       " 
0      "      422        ' 

Of  course,  milling  processes  have  to  be  epecially  adapted  to  the  separa- 
tion of  these  quite  different  parte  of  the  wheat-grain,  the  white  flour  free 
from  bran  being  sought  By  the  old-fashioned  "  low-milling"  process,  or 
grinding  between  stones  placed  very  close  t^^therand  boltifig,  itwas  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  flour  entirely  free  from  contamination.  The  advance  to 
"high-milling"  with  stones  far  apart,  allowing  the  middlings  which  were 
produced  to  be  purified  before  grinding  to  flour,  was  a  step  which  made  it 

Cible  to  make  from  winter  wheat  an  excellent  and  pure  flour.  When, 
ever,  spring  wheat  with  its  hard  and  brittle  outer  coats  became  important 
commercially,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  roller  methods  of  milling, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  peculiar  purifying  machinery,  would  furnish  a 
flour  free  from  all  undesirable  impurities.  This  latter  process  has  now 
almost  universally  replaced  the  other  in  the  newer  mills. 

While  moat  of  the  other  cereals  before  mentioned  may  be  found  occa- 
sionally in  admixture  with  wheat  flour,  very  few  are  used  alone  as  substi- 
tutes for  it.  Rye  flour  is  probably  the  only  one.  It  makes  a  dark-colored, 
heavy  and  sourish  bread,  which,  however,  keeps  moist  a  long  time.  It  is 
much  used  in  Germany  and  Northern  Europe  under  the  name  of  "  black 
bread."  A  more  palatable  bread  may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of  two  parte 
wheat  flour  and  one  part  rye  flour.  This  latter  flour  contains  a  slightly 
laiger  amount  of  &t  and  of  mineral  matter  than  wheat  flour.  It  is  never 
so  white  as  wheat  flour  and  the  gluten  has  very  little  adhesive  character. 
Ritthausen  states  that  the  gluten  of  rye  flour  consiste  chiefly  of  mudn 
(mucedin)  and  vegetable  casein,  and  that  gliadin  is  absent  entirely. 

2.  Yeast,  or  Feruent. — The  yeast  is  at  present  almost  alw^s  added, 
dther  as  brewer's  yeast  or  eompreased  yeast  In  former  times  ^d  to  a 
considerable  extent  stil!  in  France)  wheat  bread  was  made  by  the  use  of 
Uacen,  which  consists  of  a  portion  of  dough  left  over  from  a  previous  baking, 
charged  with  the  ferment  and  in  part  changed  by  its  action.  This  leaven 
is  originally  gotten  by  allowing  flour  and  water  to  start  into  spontaneous 
fermentetion,  the  nitrogenous  matters  becoming  soluble  and  attacking  the 
starch  and  sugar.  The  leaven  tends,  however,  to  continue  ito  decomposition 
and  to  pass  from  the  alcoholic  into  the  lactic  fermentetion.  Hence,  if  the 
leaven  is  in  the  proper  stage  of  decomposition,  it  mil  induce  the  alcoholic 
fermentetion  and  generate  carbon  dioxide  gas,  raising  the  dough  ;  if  it  be, 
however,  in  a  more  advanced  stete  of  decomposition,  lactic  fermentation 
will  be  induced  and  the  bread  will  not  raise,  but  become  heavy  and  sour. 
In  domestic  practice,  to  avoid  this  latter  result,  salteratus  (bicarbonate  of 
potash  or  soda)  is  added  to  the  dough.  This  neutralizes  the  lactic  acid  as 
rast  as  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  liberates  carbon  dioxide  gas  to  inflate 
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the  dough.  An  excess  of  this  sftli^  however,  makes  the  bread  alkaline  to 
the  taste  and  yellow  in  color. 

The  black  rye  bread  of  Germany  is  alec  made  with  the  aid  of  a  leaven 
known  as  "  sour  dough."  In  this  both  the  alcoholic  and  the  lactic  fermen- 
tations are  in  progress,  the  latter,  however,  preponderating.  Four  parts  of 
such  sonr  dough  are  used  for  one  hundred  parts  of  flour. 

The  brewer's  yeast  for  bread-raising  purposes  must  be  a  fresh  and  vig- 
orous yeast-growth,  as  its  value  here  depends  largely  upon  the  energy  of 
the  fermentation  set  up  and  the  amount  of  gas  ^ven  off.  Ite  appearance 
and  characters  have  been  described  before.  (See  p.  185.)  Unless  oi  the  best 
quality,  compressed  yeast  is  to  be  preferred  because  of  its  reliability.  The 
manufacture  of  this  latter  is  carried  out  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  spirit 
distilleries.  At  the  time  when  the  fermentation  is  most  energetic,  the  yeast  is 
skimmed  off  the  surface  and  conveyed  by  wooden  shoots  to  steam  sieves,  by 
Avhich  the  husks  are  eliminated,  the  strained  liquid  passing  on  to  the  settling 
cisterns.  When  settled  the  surface  liquid  is  drain^  off  and  sent  for  distil- 
ling purposes,  and  the  yeasty  sediment  mixed  with  starch  and  put  into  the 
filter-presses,  which  squeeze  out  all  the  liquid,  leaving  a  dough-like  paste, 
which,  when  suiGcicntly  dry,  is  packed  into  bags  and  packets  and  is  ready 
for  distribution.  Yeast  from  its  peculiar  slimy  nature  cannot  be  pressed 
well,  hence  the  addition  of  starch,  which  permits  the  removal  of  more  of 
the  liquid  from  the  veast  Absolutely  pure  yeasts  do  not  keep  so  well  as 
the  same  yeasts  witn  an  addition  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  starch. 
In  high-class  yeasts  the  quantity  added  is  about  five  or  six  per  cent. ;  it  is 
of^n  added  in  quantity  beyond  this  as  an  adulterant.  A  good  sample  of 
compressed  yeast  has  the  following  characteristics :  It  should  be  only  very 
slightly  moist,  not  sloppv  to  the  touch ;  the  color  should  be  a  creamy  white ; 
when  broken  it  sliould  show  a  fine  fracture ;  when  placed  upon  the  tongue 
it  should  melt  readily  in  the  mouth  ;  it  should  have  an  odor  of  apples,  not 
like  that  of  cheese ;  neither  should  it  have  an  acid  taste  or  odor.  Any 
cheesy  odor  shows  that  the  yeast  is  stale  and  that  incipient  decomposition 
has  set  in. 

3.  Baking-powders. — To  obviate  the   necessity  of  using  yeast  and 


waiting  until  the  dough  should  rise  sufSciently  under  the  influence  of  fer- 
mentation, it  was  early  sought  to  supply  the  nccessaiy  carbon  dioxide  to 
the  dough  by  chemical  reactions.     The  earliest  proposal  was  that  of  Liebig 


to  use  sodium  bicarbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  should  evolve  c 
bon  dioxide  and  leave  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  in  the  dough.  Next 
was  proposed  sodium  bicarbonate  and  tartaric  acid,  or  acid  potassium  tar- 
trate (cream  of  tartar).  More  generally  satisfactory  than  either  of  these 
was  acid  calcium  phosphate  (either  alone  or  with  acid  magnesium  phos- 
phate), which  with  Bicarbonate  of  soda  formed  Horsford's  baking-powder. 
More  objectionable  was  the  introduction  of  alum  with  the  sodium  d [carbon- 
ate. Most  of  these  baking-powder  mixtures,  then,  have  starch  or  flour 
added  as  "  filling,"  and  in  amount  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  also  used  in  many  of'^  the  mixtures,  re- 
placing part  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Self-ramng  JUmra  have  these 
baking-powders  already  added  to  the  flour  in  such  proportions  as  will 
insure  a  spongy  dough  upon  the  simple  addition  of  water  and  kneading 
into  loaves. 
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PEOCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 


n.  FroceBBes  of  Mama&ctare. 


1.  The  Mixing  op  the  Douoh  and  its  Fermentation. — The 
mixing  of  the  flour  with  water  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
solution  the  dextrine,  the  sugary  and  the  soluble  albuminoids,  and  of  allowing 
these  latter  as  peptones  to  act  upon  the  insoluble  constituents  of  the  flour, 
such  as  tile  gluten,  but  also  to  penetrate  and  soften  the  starchy  material. 

The  yeast  may  be  added  directly  along  with  the  water  to  some  of  the 
flour  to  prepare  a  "  sponge,"  Irom  which  tbe  whole  batch  of  dough  is  after- 
wards made,  or  a  "  ferment"  may  be  made  from  the  yeast  with  potatoes, 
which  then  is  used  to  prepare  the  "  sponge."  In  the  latter  case,  potatoes 
are  boiled  and  mashed  with  water  into  a  moderately  thin  liquor,  to  which 
the  yeast  is  added,  and  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  some  time. 
In  either  case,  whether  the  yeast  is  used  direct  or  a  potato  ferment  is  first 
made,  it  is  worked  up  with  a  portion  of  the  flour  into  a  slack  dough,  which 
constitutes  the  sponge,  and  is  set  to  rise  in  a  warra  place.  When  the  MKinge 
has  risen  sufficiently  tiie  remainder  of  the  flour  is  worked  In  with  sumcient 
water  to  which  some  salt  has  been  added,  and  the  dough  is  made,  kneaded, 
allowed  to  stand  again  to  rise,  and  then  prepared  for  baking. 

The  use  of  potato  ferment  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  yeast^cells 
are  strengthened  by  the  soluble  nitrc^nous  matter  of  the  potato,  which  acts 
as  a  yeast  stimulant  and  enables  a  smaller  quantity  of  yeast  to  hydrolyzc  a 
larger  amount  of  starch.  The  yeast-cells  then  act  very  rapidly  upon  the 
glucose  so  produced  and  develop  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  albumi- 
noids of  the  flour  are  also  softened  and  partially  peptonized,  and  these  changed 
albuminoids  in  turn  assist  in  the  hydrolysis  of  the  starch. 

2.  Baking. — For  baking,  the  oven  should  have  a  temperature  of  400" 
to  450'  F.  (200°  to  230°  C),  Before  putting  the  loaves  in,  they  are  often 
wetted  on  the  surface  so  as  to  assist  in  tiie  prompt  formation  of  a  crust  that 
shall  prevent  the  dough  from  expanding  too  rapidly.  The  heat  expands  the 
gases  throu^out  the  loaf  and  so  swells  it  and  vaporizes  a  portion  of  the 
moisture.  The  action  of  the  heat  and  steam  soon  converts  the  starch  ou  the 
surftce  of  the  loaf  into  dextrine  and  maltose,  and  these  at  the  high  tempera- 
ture are  slightly  caramelized,  thus  giving  the  crust  its  brownish  color.  At 
the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  loaf  (212°  F.  or  slightly  above)  the 
starch-cells  will  have  burst,  the  coagulable  albuminoids  will  have  been  coagu- 
lated, and  their  diastatic  power  entirely  destroyed. 

Steam  is  often  injected  into  the  oven  during  the  baking.  The  effect  is 
to  produce  a  glazed  surface  on  the  oulside  of  the  crust.  It  not  only  dex- 
trinizes  and  glazes  the  crust,  hut  keeps  the  iuterior  of  the  loaf  moist  by  pre- 
venting too  rapid  evaporation.  Of  course,  in  perfectly  tight  ovens  the  steam 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  of  the  bread  is  kept  in,  and 
soon  acts  in  the  same  manner  though  in  a  lesser  decree. 

One  hundred  kilogrammes  of  flour  will  yield,  according  to  its  quality, 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thir^-five  kilos,  of 
bread. 

3.  Use  of  Chehicais  Fobeiqn  to  the  Bread. — Both  alum  and 
sulphate  of  copper  (and  notably  the  former)  have  been  used  in  baking  bread 
from  inferior  or  unsound  floura  in  order  to  improve  the  appearanoe  of  the 
bread.  This  they  do  by  preventing  or  lessening  the  breaking  up  of  the 
gluten  and  starch  during  fermentation,  and  so  cause  a  loaf  made  from  a  bad 
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flour  to  be  lai^r,  less  sodden,  and  whiter,  giving  it  the  appearaoce  of  having 
been  made  from  better  flour.  Aa  these  cnemicab  are  injurious  to  health, 
and  as  their  sole  purpoee  is  to  allow  of  deception  as  to  the  character  of  the 
flour  used  in  bread-baking,  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Liebig  su^ested  the  use  of  lime-u'ater  as  a  means  of  retarding  too  i^>d 
decomposition  of  the  starch  during  the  fermentation  of  bread-making.  The 
bread  made  with  the  proper  amount  of  lime-water  is  said  by  Jago*  to  be 
more  spongy  in  texture,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  quite  free  from  sourness.  In 
the  bread  the  lime  exists  as  calcium  carbonate,  but  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  perfectly  harmless.  The  use  of  lime-water  in  bread-making  is  said  to  be 
practised  eztenuvely  by  Glasgow  bakers. 

in.  Products. 
1.  Bread. — The  natui«  of  the  change  which  the  flour  undergoes  in  the 
bread-baking  process  has  already  been  indicated  in  part  The  composition 
of  the  finishM  bread  can  now  be  noted.  A  ioaf  of  wheaten  bread  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  cmnA  and  the  crti^  which  differ  somewhat  in  both  physical 
and  chemical  character.  The  crumb  is  white  in  color,  more  or  less  vesicular 
in  structure,  soil  when  fresh,  and  of  agreeable  taste  and  sweet  odor ;  the 
crust  is  harder,  more  easily  broken,  of  a  chestnut-brown  color,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  all  porous  character,  is  sweeter  in  taste,  because  of  the  Mcater 
change  of  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  The  chemical  di^rencee 
between  the  crumb  and  crust  of  wheat  bread  are  shown  in  several  of  the 
analyses  given  by  Von  Bibra.t 


talDod  { 

Nltro. 

Deitrin 
»l"ll. 

Sugar. 

FU. 

Starch. 

'Whettan  bn^d,  Number^,  crumb 
WheaWn  bread.  Nuraberg,  eniat . 
Rye  bre»d,  Nilrnberg,  crumb    .    . 
Bvc  bread,  Nurnbere,  emit  .   .    . 
■\fhe»t«n  bre«d  troai  Madrid    .  . 
Wheaten   bread  ftorn  yaara  1816 

11.296 
10.907 
17098 

I4.83B 
8.06* 

8.641 

7.8M 
11.206 
18.296 

6.887 

9.741 
10.90S 

14.975 
18.092 
15.418 
18.275 
4.J9S 

10.192 

14.581 
4.36S 

\2.i09 
6.497 

4.66S 

28.269 

4.176 
4.140 
2618 

4.B8S 
1.470 

21S4 

4.968 
2.145 
7.086 
4.420 

2.846 

6.846 

1.668 
0.716 
1.064 
0.564 
1.178 

4.288 
0.824 
1.860 
0.666 

10.948 

0.807 

67.871 

88.077 
68.PH 
60.842 
84  580 

79.088 

68.929 
81.872 
66.100 
68.180 

71.812 

68.676 

40.600 
18.000 
46.440 
12.449 
16.000 

11.666 

9.160 
11.420 
14.000 
11.180 

8.660 

16.888 

Pumpernickel    from    Westphalia 

(contained  gome  bran)     .    .   .    . 

Wbealen  Zweiback,  UambuK  .   . 

Eye  ZwBiback.  Bremen 

Barley  bread  from  Lower  Bavaria 
Oalen   bread  from  Bavaria   (per- 

Fine   rye    bread   Ihjm    Dalecaria 

The  differences  between  wheat  bread  made  by  the  usual  fermentation 

firocess  and  wheat  bread  aerated  by  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure  (Daug- 
ish  system)  are  shown  also  in  the  toltowing  analyses  by  Dr.  Bell  :| 


*  Chemistry  of  Wheat,  Flour,  and  Bread,  etc.,  1866,  p.  826. 
t  StohmanD  and  Kerl,  Angewnnd.  Chem.,  4th  ed.,  p.  215. 
j  Analyeca  and  AdulleraUon  of  Fooda,  p.  181. 
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■loucsD  n>  DkT  Stitk. 

AUITKD  BbUD. 

Hon-ntDC  Bhud^ 

TlnUttt 

Co^^f^ 

Tinloat 

CnuDb- 

Cru«. 

Cmmb. 

Cn>L 

Cmmb. 

Cnirt. 

Crumb 

- 

Starch,  dextrine,  ceiluloM.eU) 
K^bm  .......... 

MitrogeDOui    matter,    insolu- 
ble in  alcohol     

alcohol 

pMt 

78.98 
640 

10.80 

l.Ofl 
0.18 
2.28 

78.96 
6.61 

.... 

1.75 
0.16 
2.24 

82.76 
4.66 

8.66 

1.80 
018 
2.08 

8282 
3.94 

9.09 

1.86 
0.17 
2.18 

7M2 
6,87 

11.66 

1,74 
0,22 
1.40 

77.62 

8.68 

11.17 

200 
1,22 
131 

82.06 

10.69 

128 
0.15 
1.08 

88.42 
4.11 

8.88 

2,87 
0.39 
1.03 

FeroentSKe    of    ntotrture    in 
brntd  when  new 

44.08 

19.19 

41,62 

16.48 

42.02 

22.92 

4t.98 

20.02 

2.  Cbackers  and  Hard  Brscnrr  are  made  from  a  dough  composed 
of  flour  and  water,  with  the  addition  in  special  cases  of  a  great  variety  of 
sweetening  and  flavoring  ingredients,  such  aa  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  butter  or 
l{u*d,  spices,  and  flavoring  essences.  The  dough  prepared  in  large  masses  is 
passed  bfiween  rollera,  a;id  from  the  sheet  of  dough  so  obtained  by  other 
machines  are  cut  out  the  various  fonns  desired.  Sheets  or  trays  of  these 
dough-forms  pass  by  automatic  machinery  into  and  through  long  ovens  at 
a  r^ulated  rate  of  speed,  which  can  be  so  controlled  as  to  give  them  exactly 
the  requisite  exposure  to  the  beat  needed  for  baking. 


17.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  For  the  Flour. — The  moisture  is  determined  by  drying  five 
granunes  of  the  flour  in  a  water-oven  until  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

The  ataroh  is  estimated  from  the  amount  of  glucose  which  is  produced 
from  it  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid.  Two  grammes  of  the  flour  are  boiled 
in  a  flask  with  inverted  condenser  for  several  hours  with  some  twenty  cubic 
centimetres  of  sulphuric  acid  suitably  diluted.  When  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  is  completed  the  solution  is  neutralized  witli  soda,  made  up  to  definite 
volume  with  water,  and  the  glucose  determined  with  Fehling's  solution 
either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically,  as  described  under  glucose.  (See 
p.  159.)  After  deduction  of  the  sugar  found  in  a  previous  test  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  sample,  the  difference  is  the  amount  produced  from  the  starch, 
tt^ether  with  a  small  quantity  from  the  dextrine  and  traces  of  fibre.  One 
hundred  parts  of  glucose  correspond  to  ninety  of  the  starch. 

To  determine  the  cellulose,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  flour  is  boiled  with 
rather  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  ten  minutes  to  dissolve  the  starch.  A  large 
quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  undissolved  part  allowed  to  setue. 
The  residue  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
then  digested  with  dilute  potash  solution  to  dissolve  the  albuminous  matter. 
It  is  then  washed  upon  a  tared  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  is  now 
incinerated  and  the  ash  determined.  This  subtracted  from  the  weight  of 
material  on  the  tared  filter  gives  the  cellulose  or  fibre. 

To  determine  the  sugar,  ten  grammes  of  the  flour  or  powdered  grun  are 
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repeatedly  digested  in  alcohol  of  seventy  per  cent,  and  the  filtrate  made  up 
to  a  bulk  of  three  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  This  solution  is  first  tested 
directly  for  glucose,  but  generally  with  negative  results.  A  known  portion 
of  the  filtrate  is  then  boiled  for  four  minutes  with  iive  cubic  centimetres  of 
normal  Bulpburic  acid,  neutralized  with  soda  and  tested  with  Fehling's  solu- 
tion, and  the  sugar  present  reckoned  as  cane  is  calculated  from  the  result. 

The  total  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  the  portions  soluble  or  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  are  generally  determined.     Sometimes  the  portions  of  the  nitro- 

rous  compounds  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water  are  determined  instead, 
the  latter  case  Wanklyn's  ammonia  process  (see  p.  199)  is  the  most  con- 
venient. Generally,  however,  the  distinction  made  is  into  those  albumi- 
noids soluble  and  those  insoluble  in  alcohol.  For  this  determination  tea 
grammes  of  the  flour  arc  completely  exhausted  with  eighty  per  cent,  alcohol 
at  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  (60°  C.)  and  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  total 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed.  A  known  quantity  of  this 
residue  is  then  analyzed  for  nitrogen  by  the  Dumas  process  with  copper 
oxide,  and  the  nitn^n  so  obtained  multiplied  by  6.3  gives  the  albuminoids. 
Tlie  flour  left  after  treatment  with  alcohol  is  dried,  and  a  weighed  portion 
analyzed  for  nitrogen  and  similarly  calculated  for  albuminoids  (albumen 
and  fibrin).  For  another  process  for  these  albuminoid  determinations  by 
Graham,  see  Allen,  "  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,"  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

The  gluten  is  best  determined  as  recommended  by  Wanklyn  and  Cooper.* 
Ten  grammes  of  the  flour  are  mixed  on  a  poixx'lwn  plate  with  four  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  so  as  to  fiirm  a  compact  dough.     This  is  placed  in  a 
conical  test-glass  or  measure,  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  water  added,  and  the 
dough  manipulated  with  a  spatula  so  as  to  free  it  from  starch.      The 
water  is  decanted  off",  a  fresh  quan- 
tity added,  and  the  kneading  con-  F'O-  71. 
tinned  until  the  water  remains  col- 
orless.    The  ghitcn  mass  is  then 
removed,  kneaded  in  a  little  ether, 
and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on 
a  platinum  dish,  where  it  is  dried 
by  the  aid  of  a  water-oven  until 
the  weight  is  constant.     The  crude 
gluten  contains  ash  equal  to  about 
.3  per  cent,  on  the  flour  and  fat 
equivalent  to  1.00  of  the  flour. 

An  examination  of  the  crude 
gluten  as  to  its  power  of  distending 
under  the  influence  of  heat  is  often 
made  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the 
value  of  a  flour  for  bread-making. 
This  is  done  by  -the  aid  of  the 
aletiromeier  of  Boland,  shown  in 
Fig.  71.  Some  thirty  grammoa  of 
the  flour  are  kneaded  as  juat  de- 
scribed, and  seven  grammes  of  the  ftvshly-separated  crude  gluten  obtained  is 
placed  in  the  inner  vessel  as  shown  at  a  b.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the 
gluten  is  being  prepared,  the  tube  Z>  is  heated  by  means  of  an  oil-bath  until 
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the  thermometer  T,  which  is  at  first  sunk  in  the  tube  D,  roisters  ISO"*  C. 
The  thermometer  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  aleurometer  E,  containing  the 
gluten,  put  in  its  place.  The  spiritrlamp  under  the  oil-bath  is  allowed  to 
Bum  for  ten  minutes  longer  and  then  extinguished.  The  piston  G  is  grad- 
uated 80  that  when  pushed  down  it  roisters  25°.  When  the  gluten  swells 
and  filb  the  space  from  abXa  edit  touches  the  bottom  of  the  piston  and  is 
at  25°.  If  it  continues  to  swell  the  reading  may  be  30°  or  35°,  as  shown  on 
tiie  scale  when  the  piston  is  pushed  up.  If  the  gluten  does  not  indicate  at 
least  25°  on  the  aleurometer  it  may  be  considered  imfit  for  bread-making. 
A  similar  instrument,  termed  an  aUvroeeope,  has  been  invented  by  Sellaick. 

To  determine  the  fai  of  the  flour,  four  grammes  are  dried  and  repeatedly 
digested  with  ether  nntil  exhausted.  The  filtrates  are  evaporated  in  a  tared 
vessel  and  weighed. 

To  determine  the  aah,  ten  grammes  of  the  flour  are  incinerated  in  a 
platinum  capsule  to  a  white  ash,  which  is  then  weighed. 

Among  the  adulterations  of  flour,  besides  the  admixture  of  other 
starchy  material  of  lesser  value,  which  must  be  looked  for  with  the  micro- 
scope (see  starches,  p.  1681,  the  most  frequently  occurring  is  alum.  For  the 
detection  of  this,  one  of  tne  best  known  tests  ia  based  upon  the  property  of 
alumina  of  forming  a  violet-  or  lavender-colored  lake  with  the  coloring 
matter  of  logwood.  Ten  grammes  of  the  flour  should  be  mixed  in  a  wide 
beaker  with  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
Wwood  tincture  (five  grammes  of  logwood-chips  digested  with  one  hundred 
cuoic  centimetres  of  strong  alcohol)  and  an  eq\ial  measure  of  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  are  then  added,  and  the  whole 
mixed  together  thoroughly.  If  the  flour  is  pure,  a  pinkish  color,  gradually 
fading  to  a  dirty  brown,  is  obtained ;  whereas  if  alum  be  present,  the  pink 
is  changed  to  a  lavender  or  actual  blue.  As  a  precaution,  it  is  desirable  to 
set  the  mixture  aside  for  a  few  hours  or  to  warm  the  paste  in  the  water- 
oven  for  an  hour  or  two  and  note  whether  the  blue  color  remains. 

Or  to  separate  any  alum  from  the  flour  before  applying  the  test,  the  flour 
is  shaken  up  with  chloroform  in  a  stoppered  glass  cylinder  provided  with  a 
stopcock  below.  AAer  shaking  the  flour  rises  to  the  surface,  while  any  for- 
eign mineral  matter  settles  at  the  bottom,  and  may  be  run  ofl*  with  a  little 
of  the  liquid.  The  mineral  matter  is  warmed  and  the  chloroform  gotten  rid 
of  by  the  aid  of  a  current  of  air.  It  can  then  be  examined.  Any  alum  in 
it  will  of  course  be  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  shown  by  the  usual  tests. 
Methods  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  alum  found  as  an  adulterant 
in  flour  have  been  proposed  by  Duprfe  and  Bell  and  by  Wanklyn,  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bell's  work  on  the  "  Analyses  and 
Adulteration  of  Foods." 

2.  For  Bread. — The  methods  just  described  under  flour  are  almost  all 
equally  applicable  to  the  baked  bread.  To  test  bread  for  adulteration  from 
alum  a  slightly  different  procedure  is  to  be  followed.  "  To  about  a  wine- 
glassful  of^water  in  a  porcelain  capsule  five  cubic  centimetres  of  freshly- 
prepared  tincture  of  li^iwood  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  solution  are  added.  A  piece  of  the  crumb  of  the  bread,  say  about 
ten  grammes,  ia  then  soaked  therein  for  about  five  minutes,  aAer  which  the 
liqmd  is  poured  away  and  the  bread  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  If  alum  be 
present  the  bread  will  acquire  a  lavender  color  or  more  or  less  approaching 
dark  blue,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  alum  which  has  been  added  ; 
whereas  if  the  color  be  a  dirty  brown,  the  bread  may  be  regarded  as  pure. 
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F.   THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  VINEGAR. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  fermentation  mention  was  made  of  the 
acetic  fermentatiOD,  which  frequently  follows  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  It 
is  produced,  it  is  true,  by  other  spedes  of  ferments,  but  lai^y  upon  mate- 
rialB  susceptible  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation  or  already  changed  by  it  into 
alcohol-containing  products.  The  close  association  in  nature  of  these  two 
changes  is  readily  understood  when  the  chemical  relatioDship  of  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  is  looked  at  The  latter  is  the  simple  oxidation  product  of  the 
former,  and  the  processes  for  developing  the  alcoholic  change  in  any  sugaiy 
liquid,  such  as  a  l>eei>wort  or  a  grape-must,  have  to  be  controlled  carenilly 
that  they  do  not  allow  of  this  supplementary  change  whereby  the  alcohol 
goes  over  into  acetic  acid.  The  conditions  ui»ier  which  the  acetic  fermenta- 
tion Bets  in  mar  be  summarized  as  follows  ; 

1.  A  liquia  weak  in  alcohol,  containing  not  more  than  twelve  per  oaxt, 
by  weight  of  this  compound. 

2.  Abundant  access  of  air. 

3.  A  temperature  of  from  20°  to  SS"  C.  {68°  to  95"  F.). 

4.  Acetic  ferments  {Myooderma  aceti,  etc.),  together  with  the  food  neces- 
sary for  these  oiganisms.  Under  this  beading  of  acetic  ferments  Nageli 
distinguiahes,  besides  the  Mycodtrma  aceti,  the  Mycoderma  cerevimx  and 
Mycoderma  vini,  although  the  latter  of  these  is  said  by  De  Seynes  to  arrest 
the  growth  of  the  acetic  ferment  proper.  Hansen  also  mentions  a  second 
ferment  as  found  at  times  in  be«r  along  with  the  Mycoderma,  or,  as  it  is 
often  termed  now,  Bacterium  acelx,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  BaeUrium 
Patleurianum, 

The  acetic  ferment,  as  before  stated  ^ee  p.  184),  develops  not  by  the 
budding  process  characteristic  of  the  yeast  ferment,  but  by  splitting  or  fissure 
of  the  elongated  cell.  When  these  germs,  which  originally  drop  from  the 
air,  like  the  yeast-cells,  into  the  fermenting  or  sugary  liquids,  find  a  liquid 
specially  suited  for  their  growth,  as,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
vin^ar,  they  develop  rapidly  over  the  surfece  of  the  liquid,  where  they  have 
the  necessary  oxygen  supply,  and  form  a  gelatinous  skin,  which  thickens 
and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  because  of  its  increasing  weight.  An- 
other skin  forms  at  onoe  again,  and  this  in  turn  is  replaced  by  a  third, 
and  BO  on  until  the  liquid  is  completely  exhausted  of  assimilable  material. 
This  skin,  called  the  "  mother  of  vin^ar,"  consists  of  a  multitude  of  these 
minute  fissure  ferments. 

I.  Raw  Materials. 

Only  such  materials  will  be  considered  here  as  give  rise  to  a  vin^ar  by 
the  normal  acetic  fermentation.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  ana  tech- 
nically important  acetates  will  be  spoken  of  later  under  pyroligneous  acid 
as  derived  from  the  destnictive  distillation  of  wood. 

Tlie  materials  referred  to  as  furnishing  vin^ar  under  the  influence  of 
the  acetic  fermentation  are,  first,  wine ;  second,  spirits ;  third,  malt-wort  or 
beer ;  fourth,  fermented  fruit  juices  other  than  wine ;  and,  fifth,  sugar-beets. 

The  winea  used  are  both  red  and  white  wines,  and  are  such  as  are  of  in- 
ferior vinti^es,  and  considered  unfit  for  drinking  as  wine.  Such  wines  are 
fitbered  together  from  all  eections  and  are  made  into  vintgar  largely  in 
rancc  at  Orleans  and  at  Paris.     The  wines  do  not  exceed  ten  per  cent. 
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alcoholic  Btrength.  Wines  about  a  year  old  are  the  best  for  viDegar-making, 
as  die  new  wines  are  prone  to  undergo  putrid  or  ropy  fermentation,  and 
older  wines  do  not  coq^q  sufficient  extractive  matter. 

The  apJHto  used  are  chiefly  the  potato  brandy  of  (Jermany  and  whiskey 
in  this  country,  the  vinegar  m  either  case  being  made  by  the  "  quick  vin- 
^ar"  process.  These  spirits,  when  used  for  vinegar-making,  are  so  diluted 
witb  water  and  vint^^  abeady  furmed  that  the  alcoholic  strength  ranges 
between  three  and  ten  per  cent 

The  maii^iBort  used  for  vin^;ar-making  is  exactly  like  that  prepared  for 
grain  spirit  manufacture,  unmalted  grain  and  malt  being  used  aamrxed,  and 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  being  pushed  so  as  to  produce  the  maximam 
amount  of  alcohol  from  the  converted  starch  of  the  grain.  When  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  is  completed  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  in  the 
fining-vats,  where  all  deaa  yeast  and  cloudlaess  subsida,  and  it  is  then  made 
to  pass  through  a  filtei^bed  of  wood-chips  into  the  aeetifier.  The  unmalted 
grain  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  wort  must  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a 
kiln  previous  to  crushing  in  order  that  many  of  the  glutinous  and  albumi- 
noid matters  may  be  destroyed.  These  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  vinegar.  Sour  ale  or  beer  is  said  not  to  yield  good 
vin^r,  but  a  product  very  liable  to  undergo  putrid  termentation,  a  very 
diat^reeable  smell  being  Smarted  to  tbevin^ar  in  consequence. 

Oder  from  apples  and  Perry  from  pears  are  about  the  only  fruit  juices 
be^des  wine  fermented  for  the  production  of  vinegar.  Cider  from  good, 
sweet,  and  ripe  apples  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar  in  this 
oountiy.  The  cider  is  ttie  product  of  a  spontaneous  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  the  apple  juice,  and  the  vinegar  formation  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
this  spontaneous  change.  Ferry  vinegar  is  made  (o  some  extent  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  vin^ar  from  crab-apples  in  Wales. 

Sugar-beets  are  used  somewhat  in  France  for  vine^r-making.  The 
beets  are  rasped  to  a  fine  pulp  and  pressed.  The  juice  is  diluted  with  water 
and  boiled.  After  cooling,  yeast  is  added  and  tiie  alcoholic  fermentation 
developed,  and  this  product  mixed  .with  vinegar  and  treated  as  the  other 
alcoholic  liquids  before  mentioned  for  the  development  of  the  acetic  fermen- 
tation. 

ArtJfiraal  glucose,  cane-sngar,  and  molasses  have  also  been  used  in  Eng- 
land for  the  production  of  vine^rs  which  are  used  to  adulterate  malt 
vinegar. 

n.  Processes  of  Manufacture. 

1.  The  Orleans  Process. — This  is  the  process  by  which  wine  vine^r 
is  made  in  France  and  Germany,  and  is  the  oldest  in  practical  use  of  the 
several  methods  now  employed.  The  wine  which  is  to  be  acetified  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  time  over  wine-lees,  and  then  clarified  by  being  passed  through 
vats  containing  beech-shavings.  The  oaken  a<«tifying  vessels,  holding  from 
Qfty  to  one  hundred  gallons,  and  known  as  "  mother-casks,"  are  flrst  steamed 
out  and  then  soured  with  boilin;;  vinegar,  which  is  made  to  fill  one-third 
of  the  cask.  The  wine  is  now  added  in  instalments  of.ten  litres  eveir  eight 
days  until  the  cask  has  become  more  than  half-fiiU,  when  one-third  of  its 
contents  are  siphoned  ofi^  into  storage-vats  and  the  periodical  addition  of 
wine  continued  as  before.  The  "  mother-casks,"  or  acetifiers,  can  be  used 
in  this  way  continuously  for  years  until  the  sediment  of  yeast,  ai^ls,  and 
impurities  makes  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  thorough  cleaning.     The  vin- 
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^ar  obtaioed  in  (fais  wa^  has  a  veiy  agreeable  aroma,  that  made  from  white 
wines  being  most  esteemed.  When  the  wines  employed  in  the  Orleans 
process  are  too  weak  it  often  happens  that  the  vinesar  is  ropy  and  wanting 
in  transparency.  In  such  case  it  must  undergo  the  firing  process.  The 
progress  of  the  acetification  is  judged  of  by  plun^ng  in  a  rod  and  examin- 
ing the  froth  upon  it  when  wiuidrawn.  This  should  be  white  and  copious. 
The  temperature  that  is  found  to  answer  best  is  between  24°  and  26.6°  C. 
(75°  and  SO"  F.) 

Hengstenberg  has  proposed  a  modification  of  the  Orleans  process, 
whereby  a  series  of  the  "  mother-casks"  are  connected  together  at  tne  base 
by  short  pieces  of  glass  tubing.  After  the  acetification  of  the  first  addition 
of  wine  in  each  cask  the  new  wine  is  added  only  to  the  first  cask,  into  which 
it  runs  slowly,  while  from  the  last  cask  of  the  series,  by  means  of  a  siphon- 
tube  fixed  in  the  side,  the  excess  fiowe  off  as  finished  vin^ar.  The  increase 
of  yield  by  this  modification  is,  however,  only  slight. 

2.  The  Quick-vineoab  Process. — This  process  was  first  introduced 
by  Schutzenbach  in  1823,  and  has  been  considerably  improved  since.  It 
is  used  exclusively  in  the  case  of  spirit  vin^ar  in  Germany  and  in  this 
country,  and,  with  slight  modifications,  in  England  for  malt  vinegar.  The 
vin^ar-formers  are  upright  casks  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height  and 
three  to  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter. About  a  foot  above  P«>-  '2. 
the  true  bottom  of  the 
cask  it  has  a  false  bottom 
perforated  like  a  sieve. 
Upon  this  beech- wood 
slmvings  are  heaped,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  tlie  top 
of  the  cask.  Between 
the  true  and  false  bot- 
toms and  just  under  the 
latter  a  series  of  holes  is 
bored  in  the  cask  in  a 
direction  slanting  down- 
ward and  extending 
around  the  entire  cask. 
The  beech-shavings  are 
first  boiled  in  water  and 
dried.  They  are  then 
soured  or  soaked  in  warm 
vinegar  for  twenty-ibur 
hours,  filled  into  place 
and  covered  by  a  wooden 
disk  perforated  by  fine 
holes  in  which  pack- 
thread is  loosely  filled. 
This  disk  also  is  perfo- 
rated by  four  latter  glass 

tubes  open  at  both  ends,  which  serve  as  air-vents.  The  cask  is  then  dosed 
on  top  by  a  wooden  cover  with  a  single  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
alcoholic  liquid  is  to  be  poured  and  from  which  air  may  escape.  The  entire 
arrangement  may  be  understood  from  Fig.  72.     During  the  oxidation  of  the 
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alcoholic  liquid  oonsiderable  heat  is  developed,  aud  a  current  of  air  is  thus 
made  to  enter  through  the  cnrcle  of  holes  under  the  &lse  bottom  and  rise 
through  the  wet  shavings,  escaping  through  the  opening  at  the  top.  The 
dilutm  spirits  or  mixture  to  be  acetified  are  poured  mto  me  top  of  each  vat, 
and  as  they  flow  off,  by  the  aid  of  a  siphon  arrai^ment  from  the  base  they 
are  introduced  into  the  top  of  the  second  vat.  If  not  over  four  per  cent 
of  alcohol  were  contained  in  the  original  liquid,  that  drawn  off  from  the 
second  vat  will  be  converted  into  good  vinegar.  The  temperature  of  the 
vin^iar-forming  casks  should  be  about  35°  C.  (95°  F.).  Above  this  there 
is  too  much  loss  of  alcohol  and  aldehyde  by  evaporation ;  below  it,  the 
oxidation  goes  too  slowly.  If  the  minute  oi^anisms  known  as  "  vinegar 
eels"  show  themselves,  hot  vinegar  is  poured  in  on  top  until  it  shows  a 
temperature  of  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  on  running  off,  which  kills  them. 

Whiskey,  brandy,  and  grain  spirit  properly  diluted  are  all  acetified  hv 
the  aid  of  tiiis  quick-vinegar  process.  To  uiese  diluted  spirits  a  small 
amount  of  malt  iniiision  is  generally  added  to  fiimish  nutritive  matter  for 
the  developmeut  of  the  acetic  ferment,  which  in  this  process  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding is  Uie  agency  whereby  the  atmospheric  oxidation  becomes  effective  in 
changing  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

3.  Manufacture  op  Malt  Vinbgah. — This  ia  effected  by  a  prooeas 
much  resembling  the  quick-vinegar  process.     The  acetifiers  are,  however, 
much  lai^r,  hokling  from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  gallons.     Their 
construction  is  shown  in  Fig,  73. ,  Bundles  of  birch-twigs,  B,  are  sup- 
ported upon   a   perforated   bottom, 

^'o-  'S-  from  which  the  liquid  trickles  in  fine 

streams.  The  malt-wort  ied  in  be- 
low is  warmed  by  a  closed  steam- 
coil  of  block-tin,  and  pumped  to  tlie 
top  of  the  casks,  where  it  is  spai^ied,. 
or  sprinkled,  in  fine  streams  over 
the  birch-twigs,  and  the  process  re- 
peated until  the  vin^;ar  shows  the 
requisite  strength.  These  birch- 
twigs  have  been  previously  freed 
from  all  juice  and  coloring  matter 
by  repeated  boiling  with  water,  and 
are  soured  before  starting  the  spar- 
ging. The  entire  process  of  making 
malt  vin^ar    requires    about  two 

months.     The  temperature  at  the  banning  of  the  process  is  about  43°  C, 

(110°  F.),  and  later  is  kept  at  38°  C.  (100°  F.). 

4.  The  Manupacture  op  Cider  Vinegar, — As  before  stated,  this 
is  largely  a  spontaneous  fermentation.  The  fresh  cider  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment in  barr^  having  the  bung-hole  open,  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  placed  in  a  warm  cellar.  The  acetification  is  often  made  a  prc^ressive 
change  by  adding  fresh  quantities  of  cider  to  the  barrel  every  few  weeks; 
the  addition  of  "  mother  of  vin^ar"  also  is  made  to  accelerate  the  change. 

5.  Pasteur's  Procbbs  for  ViNEOAR-MAKiNa  by  Direct  Use  op 
THE  Vinegar  Fungus. — Pasteur  takes  an  aqueous  liquid  containing  two 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  one  per  cent  of  vin^ar  and  small  unonnts  of  phos- 
phates of  potassium,  magnesium,  and  lime,  and  in  this  propagates  the  acetic 
ferment  {Mycoderma  aceti).     The  plant  soon  spreads  out  and  covers  the 
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whole  Borftoe  of  the  liquid,  at  the  Bame  time  acetifying  tlie  alcohoL  When 
one-half  of  the  alcohol  has  been  changed  email  quantities  of  wine  or  alcohol 
mixed  with  beer  are  added  daily  until  the  acetification  slackens,  when  the 
vinegar  is  drawn  off  and  the  "  mother  of  vin««ar"  collected,  washed,  and 
used  again  with  a  freshly-prepared  mixture.  WiieJi  wine  or  beer  are  used, 
the  addition  of  the  phosphate  salts  as  food  for  the  plant  is  unnecessary,  but 
when  pure  alcohol  is  used  they  are  needed.  Vm^ar  prepared  by  this 
prooesB  is  said  to  possess  the  agreeable  aroma  of  wine  vin^;ar. 

nL  Products. 

Wine  Vinegar  varies  in  color  from  light  yellowish  to  red,  according  as  it 
has  been  derived  fiora  white  or  red  wines,  that  from  the  former  being  the 
roost  highly  esteemed.  The  vinegar  from  red  wines,  however,  can  be  deool- 
orized  by  filtration  through  purifieo  bone-black.  Skimmed  mitk  is  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  When  thoroughly  agitated  with  the  vinegar  the 
casein  coagulates  and  carries  down  with  it  the  great<>r  part  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  vinegar,  besides  clarifying  it.  It  is  not  used,  however,  so 
much  as  the  filtration  through  charcoal.  Wine  vin^ar  has  a  specific  gravity 
1.014  to  1.022,  and  contains  from  six  to  nine  per  cent  (rarely  twelve)  of 
absolute  acetic  acid.  When  freshly  made,  it  contains  traces  of  alcohol  and 
aldehyde.  The  amount  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  (tartar)  contained  in  wine 
vine^r  aver^ijes  .25  per  cent  ^ts  presence  is  peculiar  to  this  variety  of 
vin^ar. 

Malt  and  Beer  Vinegars  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  (1.021  to  1.025), 
and  contain  dissolved  dextrin,  maltose,  soluble  albuminoids,  aud  similar  con- 
stituents of  the  malt  extract.  This  kind  of  vinecar  on  evaporation  leaves  a 
glutinous  residue  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohcl.  It  contains  &om  three 
to  six  per  cent  of  at^c  acid. 

Spvnt  Vinegar  is  colorless  as  produced,  hut  is  frequently  colored  with 
caramel-oolor  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  wine  or  cider  vinegar.  It  con- 
tains from  three  to  eight  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  although  the  so-called 
"  vinegar  essenoe"  (double  vmegar)  may  contain  as  much  as  fourteen  per  cent 

(Mer  Vinegar  is  yellowish-brown,  has  an  odor  of  apples,  a  density  of 
1.013  to  1.015,  and  contains  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  per  cent  of  acetic 
add.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  varieties  by  yielding  on  evaporation 
a  mucilaginous  extract  smelling  and  tasting  of  baked  apples  and  containing 
malic  acid,  which  replaces  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine  vinegar.  The  differ- 
ences between  cider  vinegar  and  whiskey  vin^ar  as  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  shown  in  the  acoompanying  analyses  by  Battershall  :* 

cider  Tinegu.  Whlaker  TlDegkr. 

BpMiflc  gmvit^r 1.0188  1.0107 

Specific  gmvitv  of  the  diitiUato 

ftoni  neutralized  Bsmpla  ....                0.0986  O.09T8 

Acetic  acid 4.66  7.S6 

Total  Bolidi 2,70  0.16 

Tot«luli 0.20  0.088 

PotassAuidphiMphorioacidinatli .         GonaideraUe.  Nod& 

Heated  with  Fehling'B  lolutioD  .   .     Oopiou*  reduction.  No  reductioD. 

Treated  with  buic  lead  acetaU  .   .  Flocculent  precipitate.  Ko  precipitate. 

OlvfOote,  or  Sugar,  Vinegar,  prepared  from  different  saccharine  and 
waylaceous  materius  by  conversion  with  dilute  acid,  followed  by  fermenta- 

"  Pood  AdultentioD  and  Deteutiou,  New  York,  1887,  p.  280. 
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tion  and  acetification,  contains  dextroee,  dextrin,  and  often  calcium  sul^iate 
(from  commercial  glucose).  It  is  said  to  be  employed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land fur  adulterating  wine  or  malt  vinegars. 

FadUioaa  Vinegars  are  often  made  from  pyroligneoua  aoid  flavored  with 
acetic  ether  and  colored  with  caramel-color.  Sucb  a  product  differs  from 
malt  vin^ar  in  containing  no  phosphates,  and  from  wine  or  cider  vin{^;ar 
io  the  absence  of  tartaric  or  malic  acids  respectively. 

17.  Aiialytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

The  determination  of  the  acetic  add  is  usually  done  by  titration  with 
standard  alkali,  using  pbenolpbthalein  as  indicator.  In  the  presence  of 
free  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  a  measured  quantity  of  the  sam- 
ple almost  to  dryness  and  titrate  the  distillate,  it  being  assumed  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  total  acetic  acid  present  passes  over. 

The  determination  of  the  extraot  or  solid  residue  in  vinegar  is  executed 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  under  beer  or  wine. 

The  test  for  sulpharia  acid  is  an  important  one.  In  England,  the  manu- 
&cturers  were  allowed  by  law  to  add  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  by  volume 
to  one  thousand  of  vint^r  in  order  to  protect  weak  vm^ar  from  me  putrid 
fermentation.     This  addition  is  not  necessary  in  good  vin^ar  and  is  not 

rerally  followed  at  present.  Still,  it  may  be  present,  and  is  to  be  looked 
in  all  vinegars.  The  usual  test  with  basic  chloride  is  inoperative  here, 
as  sulphates  may  be  present  in  the  vinegar  from  the  water  used,  etc  Heh- 
neHs  test  tor  free  mineral  adds  (sulphuric  and  hydrochloric),  now  regarded 
as  satis&ctory  in  this  case,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  acetates  and  most  other 
salts  of  organic  acids  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  carbonates,  having 
an  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus,  while  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  the  light 
metals  are  unchanged  on  ignition  and  possess  a  neutral  reaction.  To  de- 
termine the  amount  of  free  mineral  acid  it  is  sufficient  ^erefore  to  car^- 
fiilly  neutralize  the  vinegar  with  standard  solution  of  soda  before  evapora- 
tion to  dryness  (the  same  process  serving  for  a  determination  of  the  total 
free  acid),  ignite  the  residue,  and  titrate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ash  witli 
standard  acid.  If  the  free  acid  originally  present  were  wholly  oi^nic,  the 
ash  will  cont^n  an  equivalent  amount  of  alkaline  carbonate,  which  will  re- 

aulre  an  amount  of  standard  acid  for  its  neutralization  exactly  equivalent  to 
le  amount  of  standard  alkali  originally  added  to  the  vin^ar.  Any  defi- 
ciency in  the  amount  of  standard  acid  required  for  neutralization  is  due  to 
ihe/ree  mineral  acid  originally  present  in  the  vin^ar. 

The  tartaric  add,  a  nomud  constituent  of  wine  vinegar,  may  be  tested 
for  by  evaporating  to  dryness  and  treating  the  extract  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  nearly  everything  but  the  tartar  or  acid  potassium  tartrate.  On 
pouring  off  the  alcohol  and  dissolving  this  in  a  little  hot  water  its  nature 
can  be  easily  shown  by  the  usual  tests  for  tartaric  acid. 

Oaramet  is  recognized  by  extracting  the  solid  residue  with  alcohol  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness ;  in  its  presence  the  residue  now  obtained 
will  possess  a  decidedly  dark  color  and  a  bitter  taste. 

MelaUio  impurities,  such  as  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  are  at  times  to  be 
found  arising  from  the  use  of  metallic  vessels  for  storing  the  vinegar. 
Arsenic  has  also  been  found  as  an  impurity  through  the  use  of  impure  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid.     They  are  all  detected  by  the  usual  qualitative 
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I.      PEODOCTION   or   H 

The  hop  crop  of  the  world  for  the  years  1892  and  1893  is  thus  given 
by  Barth  &  Sons,  of  Nuremberg  (U.  S.  Consular  Report,  Nov.,  1893) : 

IBK.  liM. 

Oemiany 49,0Z9,200  pounds.  24,800,000  paundi. 

Prance 4,700,000      "  2,400,000      " 

Bohemia 9,000,000      "  11,600,000      " 

Remainder  of  Austria 8,000,000      "  8,000,000      '■ 

Belgium  and  Holland 7,400,000      "  8,000,000      " 

Russia 4,600.000      "  6,600,000      " 

Great  Britain 41,000,000       "  86,000,000       " 

AmeriCR 8e,500,0i'0      "  88,500,000      " 

Australia 1,1500,000      '■  1,500,000      " 


156,729,200      "  181,200,000       " 

The  United  States  imports  a  limited  quantity  of  hope,  but  exports  a 
much  larger  amount.     The  figures  for  recent  years  were : 

IBSe.  1S9T.  ISM.  UM 

Imports,  in  pounds  .   .    .    2,772,045  8,017,821  2,376,922  1,819,819 

Valued  at $600,419  $629,987  $648,166  $691,766 

Eiports,  in  pounds  .    .    .16,765,264  11,426,241  17,161,669  21,146,512 

Valued  at $1,478,919  $1,304,188  $2,642,779  $3,626,144 
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Accordiog  to  the  reports  of  the  Com mis^i oner  of  Internal  R«veDue, 
thpre  were  brewed  in  the  Uuited  States  the  following  amuiints  of  malt 


New  York    . 

Illinois  .  . 
Wiaconiio 
Ohio  .  .  . 
MiBsuuri 
'New  Joney 
HiuKHi'husetU 
Other  Sutu  . 


U, -254,926 
2,001, 4»ti 
1,«70,556 


BwrelaOlgals.}. 
10,098,450 

4,240,972 


2,110,310 

1,805,509 
T,4(i3,904 


lew. 
BHivla  <31  Skis.). 

9,660,  ao« 

4,299,nu 
3, 550,  MM) 
2,646,23)1 
2,7B6,460 
2,276,088 
2,050,694 

i,7(i.i,9e9 


r   UALT    LUltPOKS   I! 


The  consiimptioD  of  malt  liquors  in  the  United  States  is  thiu  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department : 


DomeaUc,   in  gftllont 
ImpurUd,    "        " 
Total,           "        " 
Per<MiMta,  "       " 


.  1,066,807.704  l,161,7flfl,114  1,182,723,202 

3,002,558  2,457,348  2.797,427 

.  1,069,310,262  1,164,220,162  1,1S5;520,629 

14.<IU  16.64  I4.»4 


1    JkNl>    GUHSUMFTION    0¥    TBIt    WOBLD 

Ptmluctlnii  In  hectolllns. 

GermwiT 61,800,000 

Unilixl  SUtoa  (with  South  American  (Bavari 

uiuntrie*) 55,400,000 

Grwit  Britain 65,000,000 

Aiwtrik-HuiiKMy 20,610,000 

Belgium 12,410,000 

Frani-u 8,870,000 

RuHsik 4,680,000 

Denmark 1,980,000 

8wit7.(irLu»l 1,660,000 

HolUiid 1,485.000 

8wHl«n 1,450,000 

Norway .140,000 

Other  countries 1,195,000 

(ZeltBch.  fur  Angew.  Chom. 


Cbnnunptlon  per  capita. 


66.0 
40.0 
11.0 


The  consumption  ot  wine  in  the  United  Stales,  according  tu  the  Bureau 
of  Statiati<»  of  the  Treasury  Cepannient,  has  l)een : 


Donieativ,  ii 
Imported,  ' 
Total,  ' 

Peruapita,  " 


Ions 83,940,!119 

'   - 4,647,988 

'  88,688,807 

0.68 


17,453.084 
3,118,688 
20,6«7,817 


22,135,687 
8,626,109 
26,8«!0,U96 
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r  THE  WOBLD  I 


Fnuicc 82,860,700  hectolitre* 

Algeiik  and  Tuoii    .    .    .  4,457,768 

Italy 26,968,600  " 

8iJn 18,900,000  " 

I^rtupil 2,600,000 

Auatna-Hunnrr  ....  3,000,000  " 

Ru»ia 2,fi00,000  " 

SwiWerUnd    ......  1,250,000  " 

Oermany 2,776,576  " 

Rouniania 8,200,000  '> 

United  Swt« 1,147,000  " 

Other  cuuntriM 10,201,000  " 


m.  1897  i.vD  1898. 
uaa. 

82,282,300  hectolitra 

6,341,000 
81,600,000  " 

24,760,000 

2,100,000 

2,800,000  " 

3,120,000 

1,160,000  " 

1,406^18  " 

8,900,000  " 

1,800,000 

9,976,700 


Viwmr  <*  apiBTT. 

iwe. 

iW. 

isee. 

m,. 

Bourbon  whiskey 

^cror-*^ 

Qalkini. 

16,985,862 
9,168,066 
9,960,301 
1,490,228 
1,098,376 
198,299 
26,664,788 
22,187,833 
8,403,862 

Galloui. 

6,118,726 
4,269,220 
9,508,863 
1,294,157 
1,169,314 
206,739 
16,877,806 
28,041,888 
1,813,427 

Gallon*. 

13,489,469 
8,818,240 

11,672,795 

1,840,647 

1,267,679 

174,124 

20,618,206 

23,436,264 
2,906,198 

OalloDi. 
17,256,881 
10,792,666 

11,974,85* 
1,494,379 
1,266,828 
420,883 
25,876,229 
27,988,061 
8,097,769 

Rum 

Gin 

"High  winee" 

"Neutral  or  colopie  flpirit"  . 

Fruit  brandy 

T«Ul 

89,992,666 

64,279,076 

83,668,411 

100,162,384 

I8SS. 

18*7. 

lese. 

18», 

Doniwtii;  spirits  from  fruit  .   . 
All  other  domeitic  epirite  .   .    . 

Proor  galloiu. 
1,440,810 

68,069,663 

1,541,604 

71,051,877 

1.00 

PTOOlgillOM. 

1,146,181 

69,789,991 

2,23(1,711 

73,166,833 

1,01 

ProolgalloM. 

1,411,448 

79,159,690 

916,649 

81,487,587 
1.10 

Proof  galloiM. 
1,306,218 
84,614,652 
1,389,368 
87,310,228 
1.16 

Per  capita 

CoUNTKin. 

lass. 

IMS. 

IW. 

IBM. 

lass. 

(^rmanj 

Aiutria 

Hu-JK^T 

Spain 

1,'S68,'494 
942,460 
420,000 

8,888,648 

1,397,780 
984,801 
802,000 

8,100,506 

'l79,'870 

2,028,022 
843,000 

3,287,890 

']84,'762 
2,268,744 

'296,'651 

2;588,025 

Holland 

Belgium 

886,000 

„d, Google 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


MILK   INDiraiTEIEB. 


I.  Raw  Materials. 


Milk  is  die  fluid  secreted  by  the  females  of  the  mammalia  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  young,  and  is  therefore  a  food  specially  adapted  for 
the  Deeds  of  the  animal  oi^nism  at  this  stage,  fumishmg  all  the  nutrients 
required  and  fumiBhing  them  in  the  proper  proportion.  As  will  be  seen 
from  its  analysis,  it  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  cereal 
and  the  strictly  animal  foods,  approximating,  of  course,  more  nearly  the 
latter,  hut  showing  in  one  impor^t  constituent,  milk-sugar,  its  relation- 
ship to  the  former. 

Milk  is  a  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands,  in  which  it  is  produced 
proximately  by  certain  processes  of  diffusion  from  the  blood  and  immedi- 
ately by  the  breaking  down  of  the  gland-cells  themselves,  so  that  milk  ia 
described  as  cell-material  liquefied.  The  mitk  of  all  mammalia  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  its  constituents,  although  these  vary  somewhat  in  their 
relative  proportions. 

The  essential  constituents  of  milk  are  water,  fat,  casein,  albumen,  milk- 
sugar,  and  salts.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  constituents  in  the  milk 
of  different  animals  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  analyses  from 
Wynter  Blyth :  * 


Human  milk 

Cow's  milk 

Camel's  millc 

Ooat'f  milk 

Hare'K  milk 
Sheep's  milk 


In  taking  up  milk  as  a  raw  material  for  industrial  utilization,  we  shall 
refer  to  cow's  milk  exclusively  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  &t  exists  in  the  milk  in  the  form  of  minute  globules  suspended  in  a 
thin  liquid,  forming  for  the  time  a  perfect  emulsion  with  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  other  constituents.  The  fat  is  essentially  an  intimate  mixture 
of  the  glyceridfs  of  the  &tty  acids,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic,  not  soluble 
in  water,  and  of  the  glycerides  of  certain  soluble  volatile  latty  acids,  such 
as  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric 

The  casein  of  milk  exists  apparently  in  the  fresh  milk  as  a  soluble  com- 


"  Food*,  Corapotition  and  Analyete,  1882,  pp.  214,  ete. 
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pound  of  albumen  and  calcium  pboepbate,  which  hy  the  action  of  rennet  (a 
ferment  from  the  calf'a  etomach)  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  one  known 
as  casein.  The  ausoin  precipitated  by  rennet  contains  five  to  eight  per  cent 
of  ash,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  calcium  phosphate.  If,  however,  this 
calcium  pho^bat*!  compound  of  albumen  is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids 
or  acetic  acid,  the  casein  precipitated  contains  only  traces  of  ash.  Lactic 
acid  gives  the  same  result,  so  that  the  casein  coagulated  by  the  souring  of 
the  milk  shows  less  aah  than  that  precipitated  by  rennet  from  sweet  milk. 
On  the  other  hand,  carbon  dioxide  will  act  like  rennet.  The  soluble  com- 
pound existing  in  the  fresh  milk  is  considered  to  be  that  of  the  tricalcium 
phosphate  with  albumen,  while  the  insoluble  one  precipitated  by  rennet  is 
the  acid  calcium  phosphate  with  albumen.  Pure  casein  is  a  perfectly  white 
brittle  crumbling  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  very  dilute 
acids  or  very  dilute  alkalies.  In  the  action  of  rennet  and  acids  upon  casein 
a  portion  is  apparently  altered  into  what  are  called  peptones  (lacto-protein 
or  lacio-peptone)  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  whey  of  the  milk.  The  albu- 
men (or  soluble  nitrogenous  matter)  of  milk  seems  to  be  analc^us  to  the 
albumen  of  blood.  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  luisic  acetate 
of  lead  or  by  dialysis  as  a  yellowish  flaky  mass.  The  proportion  of  albumen 
in  milk  is  always,  according  to  Wynter  Blyth,  about  one-fiflh  of  the  casein. 

Two  additioiml  nitrogenous  compounds  have  been  found  by  Blyth  to 
exist  in  small  amounts  in  milk,  to  which  the  osuneB  gaUustine  and  lacto-ehrome 
have  been  given. 

Milk-sugar,  which  is  an  important  and  characteristio  oonstitaent  of  the 
milk,  is  obtained  from  the  serum,  or  "  whey."  After  tiie  separation  of  the 
curd  has  been  effected  by  the  addition  of  rennet  the  whey  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath,  and  yields  the  milk-sugar  in  hard  crystal.  These 
when  purified  by  animal  charcoal  and  reciTstallized  show  the  oomposition 
CuHgO,!  +  H,0.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  sugars  of  the  same 
formula.  It  is  converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  dextrose  and 
galactose,  which  latter  has  one-fifth  less  copper-reducing  power  than  dex- 
trose. It  undergoes  the  lactic  fermentation  readily  but  the  alcoholic  with 
some  difficulty. 

The  ash  of  milk  consists  of  calcium  citrate  and  the  phciepliatee  and 
chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  tlie  salts  that  are 
specially  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  bone-material  in  the  young  noiir- 
ished  by  tlie  milk. 

Cow's  milk  is  a  white  or  yellowish-white  liquid,  nearly  opaque,  except 
in  very  thin  layers,  when  it  has  a  bluish  opalescent  appearance,  and  a  s|<ecific 

Cvity  of  from  1.029  to  1.035.  It  has  a  mild  sweetish  taste  and  a  s  ight 
characteristic  odor,  stronger  when  still  warm  from  the  cow.  Upon 
allowing  milk  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  time  it  undei^^oea  two  changes : 
First,  a  yellowish-wliite  layer  forms  on  the  surface  known  as  "  cream,"  due 
to  the  rising  of  the  specifically  lighter  lat-globules  from  the  body  of  tJie 
liquid  where  they  were  held  back  in  emulsion  with  the  aqueous  liqmd ;  and, 
second,  the  aqueous  liquid  after  a  time  undergoes  further  separation  into  a 
thick  coagulum  or  "  curd"  of  casein  and  a  thinner  liquid  or  "  whey,"  holdii^ 
the  sugar  of  milk,  any  lactic  acid  formed  from  it,  and  the  salts  in  solution. 
Both  of  the  changes  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  upon  them  are  baaed 
the  ^-eat  milk  itiaustries,  butter-making  and  cheese-making  respectively. 

The  rising  of  the  cream  is  largely  dependent  ordinarily  upon  two  condi- 
tions :  First^  the  temperature,— a  low  temperature  being  fevorable  to  the 
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separation ;  and,  aecond,  complete  freedom  from  agitation.  These  conditions 
are  not,  however,  indispensable,  as  will  be  seen  later  (see  p.  256)  in  speaking 
of  the  use  of  centrifugab  for  the  separation  of  cream. 

The  rising  of  the  cream  is  jrenerally  allowed  to  be  an  entirely  spontaneous 
cliange  on  the  part  of  the  milk  and  the  first  one  which  it  undere;oe^  but  in 
some  creameries  a  little  sour  milk  {containing  lactic  acid)  is  added  to  the 
fresh  milk,  when  first  put  in  the  cream-rising  pans,  so  that  the  curdling  of 
the  casein  may  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  fat-globules  and  the  rising  of  the 
cream.  In  such  a  case  what  remains  on  removal  of  the  cream  is  not  ordi- 
nary skimmed  milk,  but  a  sour  curdled  milk.  The  second  change  men- 
tioned, that  of  curdling,  is  really  preceded  by  a  change  of  some  of  the 
milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid  (due  to  lactic  fermentation,  which  seta  in  very 
qiiickly  in  hot  weather  or  if  the  milk  has  not  been  kept  in  clean  vessels). 
This  souring  of  the  milk  may  be  retarded  by  the  addition  of  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  boric  acid.  The  lactic  acid  as  soon  as  liberated  decom- 
poses the  soluble  casein  compound,  before  rfferred  to  (see  p.  252),  and  the 
casein  is  throvra  out  or  ooogulated  as  "curd,"  The  separation  of  the  curd 
is  aided  by  heat  The  liquor  in  which  this  coagulated  casein  floats,  the 
serum  of  milk,  or  "  whey,  contains  about  one-fourth  of  tlie  nitrogenous 
matter  of  the  milk,  all  of  its  sugar,  and  most  of  its  mineral  matter.  The 
whey  ia  "  sour  whey"  in  case  lactic  acid  has  fbrmed  as  the  antecedent  of  the 
coagulation,  or  "  sweet  whey"  in  case  the  casein  is  thrown  out  by  the  action 
of  rennet  without  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 

The  composition  of  the  several  parts  into  which  the  milk  is  divided  by 
these  changes  is  thus  given  by  FleiBcbmann : 


Water, 

Fat. 

Cueln. 

Mllk-«ug»r. 

Ash. 

Whole  milk 

Crwm 

Bkim-milk 

ST.BO 

77.80 
90.84 
14  89 
91.00 
60.30 
94.00 

8.98 
15.45 

1.00 
82.02 
0.80 

6.48 

o.se 

8.02 
8.20 
2.87 
1.97 
8.60 
24.22 
0.40 

0.40 
0.20 
0.45 
0.28 
0.20 
8.68 
0.40 

4.80 
8.16 
4.68 
0.28, 
8.80 
5.01 
4.56 

0.70 
0.70 
0.71 
0.66 
0.70 
1.61 
0.G0 

ButtennUk 

Cutd 

Whey 

And  the  relative  yield  of  these  several  constituents  from  one  hundred 
parts  of  milk  is  thus  given  by  the  same  author : 


10  putt  ol 
((Siumed 


US  putt 


O.Mloa. 


H.  Processes  of  Manufocture. 


1.  MANnFACTOHE  OF  CONDENSED  AND  PRESERVED  MiLK. — Con- 
densed milk  is  milk  from  which  a  lai^  portion  of  the  water  originally 
S resent  has  been  driven  off,  increasing,  of  course,  in  a  proportionate  degree 
le  percentage  of  the  other  constituents.  This  condensed  jproduct  may  or 
may  not  have  cane-sugar  added  to  it  as  a  preservative.     That  to  be  pre- 
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Berred  with  cane-sugar  is  made  much  more  conoeDtrated,  aod  is  that  which 
is  manuiiictured  for  export  and  preservation  in  sealed  tin  cans.  In  its 
preparation,  the  milk  is  firet  heated  to  65.6°  to  80°  C.  (150°  to  175°  F.)  by 
placing  the  cans  containing  the  milk  in  hot  water,  and  is  then  strained  and 
conveyed  to  the  evaporating  veaaels,  which  are  usually  vacuum-pans.  Re- 
fined sugar  is  added  during  the  boiUng  'to  the  amount  of  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds  for  every  quart  of  the  condensed  milk  produced.  The  product 
is  drawn  off  into  cans,  cooled  to  about  70°  F.,  and  then  weighed  into  tins, 
which  are  at  onoe  soldered  down. 

Condensed  milk  free  from  cane-sugar  is  only  concentrated  to  about  one- 
half  the  degree  attained  in  the  other  product,  and  is  then  cooled  and  filled 
into  stone  or  glass  flasks  provided  with  ordinary  air-tight  stoppers.  It 
will  remain  fresh  for  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  requires  only  to  be 
diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  in  order  to  yield  the  counterpart  of  the 
ori^nal  milk. 

Preserved  milk  is  either  prepared  by  Appert's  process,  which  consists 
in  boiling  the  milk  to  destroy  ferments  and  keeping  it  then  in  hermetically- 
sealed  vessels,  or  by  ScherflF's  improved  process,  whereby  the  milk  is  filled 
into  glass  bottles  which  are  stopped  with  corks  previously  steamed  and  then 
&stened  in  by  clamps,  and  then  heated  in  closed  boilers  under  a  pressure  of 
from  two  to  four  atmospheres  to  about  120°  C.  The  bottles  are  then  taken 
out  of  the  pressure-vessel  and  cooled  down,  with  the  corks  covered  with 
flannel  soaked  in  paraffine,  so  that  as  they  cool  the  air  entering  through  the 
pores  of  the  corks  shall  be  filtered.  When  cooled  down,  the  cork,  which 
has  been  drawn  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  considerably,  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  paraffine.  This  kind  of  preserved  milk  is  used  largely  in  Germany 
for  invalids  and  childreu. 

2.  Op  Butter. — The  first  operation  in  this  connection  is  the  separation 
as  completely  as  possible  of  the  cream  from  the  rest  of  the  milk.  This  is 
generally  a  spontaneous  process,  it  is  true,  but  its  completeness  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  conditions  before  referred  to.  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  the  rait^ing  of  the  cream  is  allowed  to  take  place.  We  may  mention 
the  Holstein  process,  in  which  the  fresh  milk  is  at  once  set  to  raise  cream 
in  wide  shallow  pans  at  a  temperature  of  12°  to  15°  C.  (53.6°  to  59°  F.), 
the  Dutch  process,  in  which  it  is  first  rapidly  cooled  down  in  lat^  vessels 
immersed  in  cold  water  to  about  16"  C.  (59°  F.)  and  then  transferred  to 
tlie  shallow  pans  for  the  raising  of  the  cream,  and  the  Schwartz  process, 
largely  used  in  Nortliem  Europe,  whicli  diflers  from  the  Dutch  process 
cliiofly  in  using  much  deeper  pans  at  a  lower  temperature,  4,4°  to  10°  C. 
(40°  to  50°  F.).  Very  similar  to  tliis  last  mentioned  are  the  Hardin  and 
tlie  Cooley  methods,  which  also  use  deep  cream-raising  pans.  In  the  former 
of  these,  ice  and  not  ice-water  is  used  to  effect  tlie  cooling,  the  pans  being 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  cooled  by  ice,  the  claim  being  made  that  the 
cream  is  obtained  in  more  solid  condition.  In  the  Cooley  method,  used 
lamely  in  this  country,  the  water  not  only  surrounds  the  can  outside  aa 
higb  as  the  milk  inside,  but  is  made  to  rise  an  inch  or  two  above  the  lid,  so 
that  the  can  is  completely  submerged  and  all  contamination  from  external 
sources  prevented. 

The  processes  which  use  shallow  pans  give  a  larger  yield  of  cream  but 
take  a  longer  time  (thirty-six  to  forty-ei^t  hours  as  against  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  for  tliose  using  deep  pans).  Within  the  &st  ten  years  the 
principle  of  the  centrifugal  has  been  applied  to  the  separation  of  ue  cream 
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from  the  milk,  and  this  has  proven  itself  so  successful  that  in  most  tat^ 
creameries  it  is  now  utilized.  The  milk  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  rotating 
vessel  driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  which  causes  the  heavier  milk  fluid 
to  gravitate  towards  the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  cream  re- 
mains nearer  the  centre  and  rises  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  rotating 
bowl,  whence  it  is  removed  by  a  conveniently-placed  aperture  on  the  side 
of  the  vessel.  An  exit  is  also  provided  for  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
skimmed  milk,  thus  making  room  for  fresh  milk  to  be  added  to  the  ap- 
paratus and  allowing  the  process  to  be  carried  on  continuously.  Figs.  74 
P     ..  and  75  show  the  Laval  cream 

separator  in  general  view  and  in 
section.  The  fresh  milk  is  ad- 
mitted through  a  funnel,  the 
tabe  of  whiai  is  prolonged  so 
as  to  deliver  the  milk  near  the 
bottom  of  tlie  revolving  drum. 
The  skim-milk  flows  out  through 
an  opening,  t,  and  the  cream 
through  a  higher  opening,  the 
relative  position  of  wnich  can  be 
changed  by  an  adjustable  screw 
above.  The  cream  obtained  by 
these  centrifugal  separators  seems 


to  be  freer  from  mechanically-enclosed  casein  than  that  gotten  in  any  of 
the  old  separation  processes,  as  is  seen  in  the  appended  cream  analyses  by 
Bell,*  where  samples  2  and  6  were  separated  by  the  centrifugal  separator : 


W«Mr. 

ru. 

sugar. 

c^.. 

Ash. 

1. 

Raw  cream 

39.40 

1.85 

8.76 

0.67 

2. 

Rawcrewn 

60.66 

88.60 

?4fl 

2,90 

0.41 

H. 

67.93 

24.44 

4.04 

0.63 

4 

Raw  cream 

36.67 

2,20 

8.66 

0.51 

F>, 

68.07 

80.74 

V..M 

804 

0.54 

8. 
7. 

Thick  cream 

37.62 
83.76 

58.77 
59.79 

1.46 
1.01 

4^97 

0.32 
0.47 

*  Aoalyiia  and  Adulteration  of  Food,  p.  S6. 
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'nie  oompoeitioD  of  the  skimmed  milk  of  course  varies  aeocFrding  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  cream  has  been  removed.  The  following  analyses  by 
Voeloker  represent  its  averaee  eompoeition  as  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  as  obtained  by  the  Lavtu  separator : 


WMra. 

B„«.. 

».,.. 

Aih. 

69.25 
90.82 

1.18 
0.S1 

8.69 
8.31 

6.17 
4.77 

078 
0.79 

Skimmed  milk  by  Laval  Mparator 

The  ooolescenoe  of  the  &t-gIobules  separated  in  the  cream  layer  is  now 
to  be  effected  to  fonrt  the  compact  butter.  This  is  almost  universally 
accomplished  by  mechanical  agitation  in  the  process  called  churning.  The 
chums  may  be  of  very  diverse  construction,  either  for  hand  or  power. 
The  cream  may  be  taken  as  "  sweet  cream"  freshly  separated  in  the  centrif- 
Qgal  or  raised  trom  deep  pans  where  the  skim-milk  is  still  sweet,  or  it  may 
be  "  sour  cream,"  which  has  stood  lunger  and  has  separated  slowly  in  shal- 
low pans.  The  sour  cream  is  more  easily  churned,  but  the  butt«;r  will  con- 
tain more  casein,  while  sweet  cream  yields  a  butter  with  pleasanter  taste 
and  better  keeping  qualities  because  containing  less  casein.  The  tempera- 
ture most  favorable  for  churning  is  about  IS.S*  C.  (60*  F.).  Sometimes 
cream  is  heated  to  a  much  higher  temperature  first^  and  then  cooled  down 
to  60*  F.  before  being  churned.     Butter  thus  made  keeps  welL 

Butter  has  almost  invariably  some  salt  added  to  it  even  when  for  im- 
mediate consumption ;  the  quantity  in  this  case  need  not  be  large  (five-tenths 
to  two  per  cent),  but  when  it  is  to  be  packed  for  preservation  or  for  export 
considerably  more  is  added,  so  that  it  is  known  as  "salt  butter."  Export 
butter  has  also  a  small  addition  of  sugar,  and  sometimes  saltpetre,  addea,  as 
well  as  salt,  to  preserve  it  Genuine  butter  will  always  have  a  yellowish 
color,  which,  however,  becomes  deeper  in  summer  when  the  cows  have  an 
abundance  of  fresh  )>asture.  Most  butter  manu&cturers  now  add  a  little 
v^table  coloring  matter  like  annato,  carrot-color,  or  saffron,  to  give  the 
butter  thb  desired  yellow  tint  in  winter,  when  the  butter  would  otherwise 
be  very  much  lighter  in  color.  All  butter  will  in  time  become  rancid  and 
take  a  strong  disi^reeable  odor.  This  is  due  to  the  gradual  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  the  butyric  ether  under  the  influence  of  air  and  light 
whereby  free  butyric  acid  is  liberated. 

The  composition  of  butter  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  later  on  in  dis- 
cussing the  products  of  these  industries. 

3.  Op  Artificial  Butter  (BiUienne,  Oleomargarine). — ^The  mana- 
fiicture  of  substitutes  for  normal  dairy  butter  b^an  with  the  experiments 
of  the  Frenchman  M^e-Mouries  in  1870.  He  found  that  carefiilly- 
washed  beef-suet  furnished  a  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  an  excellent 
substitute  for  natural  butter.  The  thoroughly-washed  and  finely-chopped 
suet  was  rendered  in  a  steam-heated  tank,  taking  for  one  thousand  parts  of 
fet,  three  hundred  parts  of  water,  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
two  stomaclis  of  pigs  or  sheep.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  was  ruaed 
to  45°  C  After  two  hours,  under  the  influence  of  the  pepsin  in  the 
stomachs,  the  membranes  are  dissolved  and  the  fat  melted  and  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  mixture.     Afler  adding  a  little  salt,  the  melted  fat  is  drawn  off. 
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sfood  to  cool  so  AS  to  allow  the  stearin  aod  palmitin  to  ciystalline  ouL 
aitd  then  preased  in  bags  in  a  hydraulic  press.  Forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
solid  steann  remains,  while  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  fluid  oleopalmitin 
(so-called  "  oleomargarine")  is  pressed  out.  M^  then  mixed  tue  "  oleo 
oil"  with  ten  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  milk  and  a  little  butter-color  and 
chomed  it.    The  fat-cutting  process  of  M^ge-Mouries  is  shown  in  Fig.  76 


and  the  churning  of  the  "oleo  oil"  in  Fig.  77.  The  product  was  then 
worked,  salted,  and  constituted  the  "  oleomarganne,"  or  butter  substitute. 
Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  MSge,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  leaf-lard  can  be  worked  in  the  same  way  as  beef-suet,  and 
will  yield  an  oleopalmitin  suitable  for  churning  up  into  a  butter  substitute. 
The  processes  now  followed  are  given  substantially  as  described  by  Mr. 
Phil.  D.  Armour  in  his  testimony  brfore  a  committee  of  Congress :  *  "  The 
fiit  is  taken  from  the  cattle  in  the  process  of  slaughtering,  and  after  thorough 
washing  is  phiced  in  clean  water  and  surrounded  with  ice,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  until  all  animal  heat  has  been  removed.  It  is  then  cut  into  small 
pieces  bv  machinery  and  cooked  at  a  temperature  of  about  150°  F.  (65.6° 
C.)  until  the  fat  in  liouid  form  has  separated  from  the  fibrin  or  tissue,  then 
settled  until  it  is  periectly  clear.  Then  it  is  drawn  into  graining-vats  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  day,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  presses.  The  pressing 
extracts  the  stearin,  leaving  a  product  commercially  known  as  '  oleo  oil/ 
which  when  churned  with  cream  or  milk,  or  both,  and  with  usually  a  pro- 
portion of  creamery  butter,  the  whole  being  properly  salted,  gives  the  new 

*  Deputment  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  18,  Fart  i.  p.  16. 
17 
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food  product,  oleoinaiv&riDe.  In  making  butterine  we  use  '  neutral  lard ' 
which  is  made  from  selected  leaf-lard  in  a  very  similar  maimer  to  oleo  oil, 
excepting  that  no  stearin  ia  extracted.  This  neutral  lard  is  cured  in  salt 
brine  for  forty-eight  to  seventy  hours  at  an  ice-water  temperature.     It  is 


then  taken  and  with  the  desired  proportion  of  oleo  oil  and  fine  butter  is 
churned  with  cream  and  milk,  producing  an  article  which  when  properly 
salted  and  packed  ia  ready  for  the  market 

"  In  both  cases  coloring  matter  is  used,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  durymen  to  color  their  butter.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year — viz.,  in 
cold  weather — a  small  quantity  of  sesame  oil  or  salad  oil  made  from  cotton- 
seed oil  is  used  to  soften  the  texture  of  the  product." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  process  a  higher  temperature  is  used  in  render- 
ing the  fiit  than  was  used  originally  by  MSge.  lie  obtained  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  oleo  oil.  The  manufacturers  now  obtain  sixty-two  per  cent,  or 
more.  The  oleo  oil  from  beef-suet  and  the  neutral  lard  from  leaf-lard  are 
frequently  mixed,  tlie  proportions  varying  according  to  the  destination  of 
the  product ;  a  warm  climate  calling  for  more  "  oleo,"  a  cold  one  for  more 
"  neutral."  In  ordinary  practice  about  forty-eight  gallons  of  milk  are  used 
for  churning  with  the  oil  per  two  thousand  pounds  of  product  Plain  oleo- 
margarine is  the  cheapest  product  made.  By  adding  to  the  material  in  the 
agitator  or  chum  more  or  less  pure  butter  what  is  known  as  butterine  is 
produced,  two  grades  of  which  are  commonly  sold, — viz.,  "  creamery  but- 
terine," containing  more,  and  "  dairy  butterine,"  containing  leas,  butter. 

Large  quantities  of  oleo  oil  are  now  manufactured  and  exported  as  such 
from  the  tmited  States  to  Europe,  notabljr  to  Holland,  where  it  is  made  up 
into  oleomaivarine  butter.  There  are  said  to  be  seventy  manufactories  of 
thia  kind  in  Holland  which  work  up  oleo  oil  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

4.  Cheese-huxinq. — The  manufacture  of  cheese  depends  npaa  Uw 
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property  poesessed  by  casdn  of  being  curdled  by  acids  or  ferments.  In  the 
case  of  sour  milk,  the  milk-sugar  has  developed  by  the  lactic  fermentation 
some  lactic  acid,  and  this,  as  before  stated,  promptly  throws  out  the  casein 
in  the  insoluble  form.  In  the  case  of  sweet  milk  we  uwally  accomplish  the 
curdling  of  the  casein  not  by  the  use  of  an  add,  but  with  a  ferment  con- 
tained in  the  preparation  called  rennet  This  is  prepared  from  the  fourth 
stomach  of  the  cait  by  first  cleansing  the  stomacn,  cutting  and  drying  it^ 
and  then  leaving  some  brine  in  contact  with  its  lining  membrane  for  a  few 
days.  The  salt  liquid  will  thus  acquire  very  active  properties,  so  that  a 
snull  quantity  will  curdle  a  large  quantity  of  milk.  We  would  have  then, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  memod  is  followed,  a  sour-milk  cheese  or  a 
sweet-muk  cheese.  The  former  have  a  very  minor  value  commercially,  being 
made  mainly  for  immediate  domestic  consumption.  The  latter  class  include 
all  the  more  valuable  commercial  varieties.  Of  these  we  may  distinguish 
&t,  half-iat  (or  medium),  and  lean  cheeses,  or  as  they  are  also  designated  to 
indicate  their  origin,  cream  cheeses,  whole  milk  dieeses,  and  skim-milk 
cheeses.  As  these  last  names  indicate,  the  material  may  difTer.  We  may 
have,  moreover,  all  gradations  or  mixtures  of  cream,  whole  milk,  and  skim- 
milk  used  for  the  various  gi'ades  manuftctured. 

In  cheeae-making  from  sweet  milk,  the  milk,  whether  whole,  mixed 
with  cream,  or  skimmed,  is  heated  to  about  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  and  the  rennet 
added.  It  curdles  usually  in  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  After  the  curd 
baa  formed  and  been  cut,  or  "  broken  down,"  the  heat  is  raised  to  98"  F. 
(36°  C.)  to  insure  the  souring  of  the  whey  and  its  more  complete  separation 
from  the  curd.  Or  the  curd  produced  at  not  over  86"  F.  (30°  C.)  is  after 
being  cut  collected  in  a  heap,  covered  with  a  cloth  to  preserve  the  heat,  and 
allowed  to  stand  an  hour  to  develop  the  acidity  which  serves  to  harden  the 
curd  and  promote  its  separation  from  the  whey.  The  curd  is  now  cut  up, 
worked  to  free  it  from  the  whey,  salted  and  pressed.  After  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  coherence  (which  requii-es  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours)  it  is  taken 
from  the  press  and  placed  in  the  curing-room  to  "  ripen."     This  ripening 

Srocess  is  essentially  a  fermentative  one,  and  during  its  pn^ress  the  curd 
ses  its  insipidity  and  acquires  the  characteristic  taste  ana  flavor  of  cheese. 

In  this  process  of  ripening,  the  milk-sugar  remaining  in  the  cheese  be- 
comes transformed  partly  into  lactic  acid  and  partly  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  In  some  varieties  the  airbon  dioxide  swells  up  ("  huffs")  the  cheese- 
mass  and  gives  it  the  porous  character  so  noticeable  in  tiie  ripened  cheese. 

Fresh  cheese  has  an  acid  reaction,  but  this  diminishes  more  and  more  in 
the  ripening,  as  the  casein  is  gradually  altered,  soluble  albuminoids,  pep- 
tODe-lflce  bodies,  and  organic  bases  like  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  amines  being 
formed. 

Some  cheeses,  especially  the  cream  cheeses,  are  not  pressed,  but  come  on 
the  market  as  soft  cbeeses.  In  these  the  curdling  by  rennet  has  also  been 
effected  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  the  case  of  the  hard  cheeses. 

Cheese  has  also  been  manufactured  extensively  in  this  country  from 
skimmed  milk  to  which  oleomargarine  or  "  oleo  oil"  has  been  added  so  as 
to  give  the  finished  product  the  character  of  a  whote-mitk  cheese.  This 
product  is  now  quite  supplanted,  however,  by  the  "  lard  cheese,"  which,  ao- 
oording  to  Caldwell,*  was  made  in  1882  at  over  twenU-  &ctories  in  the  State 
of  New  York.     In  this  process  an  emulsion  of  lard  is  made  by  bringing 

*  Second  Annual  Report  New  York  Stale  Bovd  oT  Health,  p.  529. 
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together  io  a  "  disintes^or"  lard  and  skimmed  milk  hoth  iirevioiisly  lieated 
to  140^  F.  in  steam-jacketed  tanks ;  the  "  dieint^rator"  consistfl  of  a  cyl- 
inder revolving  within  a  cylindrical  shell :  tlie  surface  of  the  cylinder  is 
covered  with  fine  serrated  projections,  each  one  of  which  is  a  tooth  with  a 
sharp  point ;  as  this  cylinder  revolves  rapidly  within  its  shell  the  mixture 
of  melted  lard  and  hot  skimmed  milk  is  forced  up  into  the  narrow  inter- 
space ;  and  the  lard  becomes  very  finely  divided  and  most  intimately  mixed, 
or  "  emulsionized,"  with  the  milk.  This  emulsion  consists  of  from  two  to 
three  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  lard.  In  making  the  cheese,  a  quantity  of 
this  emulsion,  containing  about  eighty  pounds  of  lai-d,  is  added  to  six  thou- 
sand pounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  about  six  hundred  pounds  of  butter^ 
milk  m  the  cheese-vat,  and  the  lard  that  does  not  remain  mcorporated  with 
the  milk  or  curd,  usually  attout  ten  pounds,  is  carefully  skimmed  ofT.  These 
quantities  of  the  materiab  yield  fnmt  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds 
of  cheese  containing  about  seventy  ]x>unds  of  lard,  or  about  fourteen  per 
cent.  Aboat  one-half  of  the  fat  removed  as  cream  in  the  skimming  of  the 
milk  is  thus  replaced  by  lard.  It  is  claimed  tliat  no  alkali  or  antiseptic  is 
used,  and  that  only  tlie  best  kettle-rendered  lard  can  be  employed,  because 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  any  inferior  article  on  tlie  quality  of  the  cheese, 
and  that  oefore  even  this  liud  is  used  it  is  deodoHzei  by  blowing  steam 
under  eighty  pounds  pressure  through  it  for  an  hour.  According  to  many 
witnesses  the  imitation  is  excellent,  for  experts  have  l)een  unable  to  pick  out 
lard  cheeses  from  a  lot  of  these  and  full-cream  cheeses  of  good  quality 
together. 

nL  Products. 

1.  Condensed  and  Preserved  Milk. — The  distinction  between  con- 
densed milk  prepared  witli  the  addition  of  cane-sugar  and  that  pre])ared 
without  sugar  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  manufacture 
of  this  class  of  products.  The  first  of  these  classes  forms  a  white  or  yellow- 
ish-white product  of  about  the  consistency  of  honey  and  ranging  in  s]>ecific 
gravity  from  1.25  to  1.41,  It  slioukl  be  completely  soluble  in  Irvm  four  to 
five  times  its  bulk  of  water  without  separation  of  any  flocculent  remdue, 
and  then  possess  the  taste  of  perfectly  fresh  sweetened  milk. 

The  second  class  of  condensed  milk  preparations,  those  without  addition 
of  cane-sugar,  are  not  boiled  down  to  the  same  degree  and  remain  perfectly 
liquid,  and  are  put  up  therefore  in  glass  bottles  instead  of  being  sealed  in 
cans.     Analyses  of  both  classes  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Battershall.* 


Cbnden»ed  MUh  vMh  Addtiion  of  Sugar. 


AHerney 

An);1o^wisa  (Americat 
Anglo-Swiaa  (English) 
Anglo-Swiss  (Swiss) .  . 
E»gle 


46.01 

i).    .    .   .        20.48  8.11  5041 

61.07 
58  27 
44.47 
49.26 

•  Food  Adulteration  and  lie  Detection,  p.  68. 


10.80 
10.71 
10.77 
10.11 
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B»AN^ 

WlUOT. 

FH. 

Hilk-nigar. 

Cuein. 

... 

. 

62.07 
66  71 
66.43 
66.01 

15.08 
14.18 

is.ie 

14.02 

16.97 
18.98 
14.84 
14.06 

14.26 
18.18 
14.04 
18,80 

2,80 
2.00 
'J.68 
2.01 

Gnoulated  Hilk  Company     .    . 

2.  Butter  and  Butter  Substitdtes. — Commercial  butter  is  more 
or  less  granular,  &nA  tlie  more  perfect  the  granular  condition  the  higher  is 
ita  quality  considered.  Special  effort  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  oleo- 
mai-garine  or  bntterine  to  imitate  this  granulation,  as  the  artificial  product 
does  not  naturally  tend  to  show  sucli  appearance.  A  good  butter  when  fresh 
lias  a  pleasant  fragrant  odor  and  agreeable  taste,  but  the  flavor,  like  the 
color,  varies  with  tlie  food  of  the  cow,  certain  plants,  like  garlic,  giving  a  quite 
pronuunced  flavor  to  both  milk  and  bntter.  At  ordinary  temperatures  but- 
ter is  easily  cut  or  moulded,  and  it  readily  melts  to  a  transjmrent,  light- 
coloretl  oil.  It  always  contains,  accortling  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  has  been  kneaded  and  washed,  more  or  less  casein,  whimi  is  very  liable  to 
undergo  decomposition,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  addition  of  larger  or 
smaller  amounts  of  salt,  which  acts  as  a  preservative.  When  tlie  butter-fat 
is  freed  from  curd  and  water  by  melting  the  butter  and  drawing  off  the  oily 
layer  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  change. 

This  bntter-fat  is  made  up,  as  was  stated  in  sjieaking  of  the  fat  of  milk, 
of  the  glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids  (the  so-called  insoluble 
acids)  and  the  glycerides  of  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids  (the 
so-called  soluble  acids).  The  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  butter-fat 
varies  witiiin  very  slight  limits  only,  so  tliat  five  to  six  per  cent,  may  be 
called  the  average  percentage  of  the  soluble  acids,  and  eighty-eight  per  cent, 
the  average  percentage  of  the  insoluble  acids  present  in  butter-feL  This 
gives  a  very  important  means  of  distinguishing  between  a  natural  butter  and 
oleomai%arine  or  natural  butter  adulterated  with  the  imitations.  In  such 
butter  the  glycerides  of  the  soluble  acids  (butyric,  etc.)  are  either  wanting 
entirely  or,  if  a  little  cream  was  iLsed  in  the  churning  with  "  oleo  oil"  present, 
in  very  much  smaller  amoimt  than  the  normal.  This  distinction  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  analyses  of  normal  butter  and  oleomai^rine  butters,  given  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Bell.* 
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*  Analysis  and  Adullenlion  of  Foods,  pp.  88  and  70. 
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The  beet  grades  of  artificial  butter  do  not  differ  in  appearanoe  from 
ordinary  butter.  To  induce  the  proper  granulation  of  the  oleomargarine,  it 
is  chilled  thoroughly  with  fragments  of  ice  immediately  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  chum  and  before  kneading  or  salting  it.  In  color,  consbtence, 
and  taste  it  may  be  made  to  imitate  the  natural  butter  so  as  to  deceive  most 
persons.  A  distinction,  it  is  said,  however,  can  always  be  noted  in  the  taste 
when  it  is  melted  upon  hot  boiled  potatoes,  to  which  it  imports  a  peculiar 
taste  recognizable  as  distinct  from  that  of  a  true  butter. 

3.  Cheese. — The  general  classification  of  the  cheeses  has  been  given  in 
speaking  of  the  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the  distinction  between  the  &t 
and  lean  cheeses,  between  cream  cheese,  whole-milk  and  skimmed-milk 
cheeses  given.  T)ie  terms  hard  and  soft  cheeses  are  applied  according  as 
the  curd  has  or  has  not  been  pressed  in  the  process  of  manufacturing. 
Most  of  the  names  which  have  been  attached  to  the  different  varieties  of 
cheese  are  those  of  localities.  We  wilt  indicate  the  character  of  a  few  of 
these. 

Neufch&tel  cheese  is  a  Swiss  cream  cheese. 

Limburger  cheese  is  a  soft  fat  cheese. 

Fromage  de  Brie  is  a  soft  French  cheese  rapidly  ripening  and  devel- 
oping ammoniacat  compounds. 

Ounembert  cheese  la  also  a  cream  cheese, 

Roquefort  cheese  is  a  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  the  ewe. 

Gniy^re  cheese  is  a  peculiarly  flavored  Swiss  cheese. 

Cheddar  cheese  is  a  hard  cheese  made  with  whole  milk. 

Single  and  double  Gloucester  are  made,  the  first  from  a  mixture  of 
skimmed  and  entire  milk,  and  the  second  from  the  entire  milk. 

Parmesan  cheese  is  a  very  dry  cheese,  with  a  large  amount  of  casein 
and  only  a  moderate  percentage  of  &t. 

Eidam  cheese  is  a  Dutch  cheese,  also  relatively  dry,  and  covered  with 
red  coloring. 

In  illustration  of  the  chemical  composition  of  these  different  varieties 
of  cheese  we  will  append  three  tables,  the  first  of  analyses  from  miscellane- 
ous sources,  and  the  second  and  third  from  Bell,*  giving  a  fuller  study  of 
the  composition  of  the  cheeses  and  showing  the  difference  between  the  fat 
normally  belonging  to  the  cheese  and  the  lat  added  in  the  shape  of  lard  or 
"oleo  oil"  in  adulterated  cheeses. 


*  Analyau  and  AdulteMtion  of  Foods,  pp.  79  and  82. 
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4.  MiLK-suGAB. — The  manuftcttire  of  crystallized  milk-sugar  (lactose) 
has  develuped  greatly  in  recent  years,  and  a  perfectly  white,  well-crys- 
tallized product  is  now  obtained.  For  its  preparation,  the  sweet  skim- 
milk  as  It  comes  iirom  the  cream  separator  is  precipitatal  with  acetic  acid, 
filtered,  and  boiled  either  in  open  steam-heated  evaporators  or  in  vacuum 
paDs.  This  firrt  boiling  should  take  several  hours.  The  whey  duriDg  the 
boiling  becomes  more  cloudy,  but  suddenly  clears,  and  the  remaining 
albuminoids  will  separate  in  lai^  flocks  that  can  readily  be  filtered.  It  is 
to  be  filtered  hot  and  boiled  to  crystallization  in  a  vacuum  pan.  The  raw 
sugar  so  obtained  can  be  refined  and  made  white  exactly  as  aeecribed  under 
cane-sugar.  As  the  first  crystallization  is  all  that  can  be  brought  to  satis- 
factory color  and  purity,  the  yield  is  not  much  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sugar  contuned  in  the  milk. 
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5.  Koi'MiBB. — Koumiss  is  aa  alcoholic  drink  made  by  the  fermentation 
of  milk.  Ab  made  by  the  fermentation  of  mare's  milk  it  baa  long  be^i  s 
&vorite  beveraee  with  the  Tartars  and  other  Asiatic  tribes.  CoVs  milk 
has  been  used  chiefly  in  making  it  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Mare's 
milk  is  the  more  suitable  for  fermentation  because  of  the  larger  pereentage 
of  milk-sugar  which  it  contains. 

The  fermentation  is  started  by  mixing  fresh  milk  with  some  already 
soured.  Both  Uie  lactic  and  the  alcohol  fermentations  are  set  up,  with  the 
production  of  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  albu- 
minoids are  also  changed  into  peptones.  The  composiUon  of  the  koumiss 
as  prepared  from  both  mare's  and  cow's  milk  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
analyses  from  various  sources : 
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6.  Kephib. — This  is  a  Caucasian  product  somewhat  similar  to  koumiss, 
but  prepared  from  oow's  milk  iu  leattiern  bottles  by  the  aid  of  a  peculiar 
ferment  known  as  "  kephir  grains."  According  to  Kem,  as  quoted  by 
Allen  (Commercial  Ot^nic  Analysis,  2d  ed,,  vol.  iv.  p.  242),  the  kephir 
ferment  is  an  elastic  caulifluwer-like  mass  found  below  the  snow  line  on 
certain  bushes.  The  fungus  consists  of  bacilli  and  yeast-<«l[s,  each  cell 
containing  two  round  spores,  wlience  the  name  Digpora  cavcatirwt.  When 
dried,  the  kephir  fungus  forms  hard  yellowish  grains  about  the  size  of  peas. 
By  soaking  these  in  water  and  adding  them  to  milk,  alcoholic  fermentation 
ensues  and  the  kephir  is  matured  in  a  few  davs. 

The  following  figures  show  the  comparative  percentage  composition  of 
fresh  milk,  kephir,  aud  koumiss : 
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7,  Casein  Preparations. — Casein  is  now  utilized  on  a  lai^  scale, 
first,  as  a  basis  of  food  preparations ;  second,  as  a  fixing  t^nt  in  calico 
printing  instead  of  albumen;  and  thinj,  as  a  substitute  for  glue  in  cements. 
For  the  first  class  of  compounds,  the  casein  salts  of  the  alkdies  and  alkaline 
earths  are  used,  and  are  obtained  by  dis-solving  casein  in  the  calculated 
amount  of  caustic  alkali,  alkali  metal,  carbonate  or  phosphate  or  milk  of 
lime,  and  evajmrating  the  eoKition  in  vacuo.  The  products  are  dry  white 
powders.  For  the  second  class  of  compounds,  casein  is  generally  dissolved 
in  ammonia,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  mixed  witli  milk  of 
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lime.  Ladarine  is  a  commercial  preparation  of  thia  class  used  as  a  fixing 
agfoit.  A  mixture  of  casein  with  slaked  lime  sefs  to  a  hard  insoluble  mass, 
which  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  cement  for  earthenware  and  for  similar 
purposes  as  a  cheap  suMtitute  for  glue. 

In  making  iheae  casein  cements  the  most  important  point  that  is  to  be 
noted  to  insure  success  is  the  freeing  of  the  casein  from  all  oily  matter. 
Therefore,  when  curd  is  prepared  from  milk,  use  only  tiie  most  carefully 
skimmed  milk  quite  free  from  cream.  When  cheese  is  used,  select  the 
poorest  and  wash  it  carefiillj^.  The  washed  and  kneaded  casein  or  clieese 
IS  thoroughly  mixed  with  quicklime  and  applied  quickly.  It  then  sets  very 
rapidly.  Silicate  of  soda  t-oluiion  and  borax  are  also  used  instead  of  quiik- 
lime,  and  form  excellent  cements  with  casein.  Kdadeim  ptdver,  a  ready- 
made  Swiss  preparation,  will  set  when  moistened. 

8.  Whey. — The  aqueous  liquid  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the 
butter-fat  and  the  casein,  or  curd,  is  termed  tJie  whey.  Its  more  important 
constituent  is  milk-sugar,  which  in  sour  whey  has  been  changed  in  part  into 
lactic  acid.  It  also  contains  soluble  nitn^Qous  constituents,  such  as  milk- 
albumen  and  peptonized  casein.  On  aooiunt  of  these  constituents  it  is  an 
easily  digestible  pre)iaration  and  one  assisting  digestion.  Hence  the  use  of 
the  "  whey  treatment"  in  malical  practioe  for  dyapeptits  and  those  suffering 
from  enfeebled  digestion.  The  cnief  importance,  however,  of  the  whey  is 
for  the  extraction  of  the  milk-sugar,  which  is  largely  carried  out  in  Switzer- 
land. Other  products  of  minor  and  local  importance  only  are  "  whey  but- 
ter," "  whey  alooho),"  from  which  latter  "  whey  champagne"  is  made,  and 
"  whey  vinegar."  The  analysis  of  the  average  whey  has  dready  been  given. 
(See  p.  253.) 

IV.  Analytical  Teste  and  Methods. 

1.  For  Milk. — The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  an  indication  of  value, 
as  it  varies  aoeording  to  the  content  of  tat,  being  higher  for  a  skimmed  milk 
than  for  a  whole  milE.  However,  when  the  cream  has  been  removed,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  normal  milk  by  the  addition  of  water, 
and  then  the  specific  gravity  determination  taken  alone  would  be  &IIacious. 
Heuce  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  by  addition  of  water  cannot 
be  made  with  entire  accuracy  by  the  lactometer  or  specific  gravity  hydrometer 
in  use.  The  lactometer  officially  used  by  milk  inspectora  in  New  York  and 
other  States  indicates  specific  gravities  between  1.000  (the  specific  gravity 
of  water)  and  1.038.  A  specific  gravity  of  1.021  (taken  as  the  minimum 
densi^  of  genuine  milk)  is  also  marked  100°,  while  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  (LOW)  is  called  0°.  Hence  if  the  lactometer  read  70°,  me  sajuple 
is  supposed  to  contain  seventy  per  cent,  pure  milk  and  thirty  per  cent 
water.  The  average  lactometric  strength  of^  about  twenty  thousand  samples . 
of  milk  examined  Dy  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Commissioner  in  the  year 
1884  was  110",  eauivalent  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1,0319,  Another  form 
of  lactometer  used  abroad  is  the  Quevenne-Muller  instrument,  which  is 
graduated  in  absolute  specific  gravity  readings  between  the  limits  1.014  and 
1.042,  and  then  the  limits  of  pure  milk  (1.029  to  1.034)  indicated,  and 
dffirees  of  dilution  with  water  also  indicated  as  the  specific  gravity  sinks 
below  this.  The  d^ree  of  adulteration  of  skimmed  milk  is  mso  indicated 
on  the  instrument  in  the  same  way. 

The  total  solids  form  an  important  element  in  the  examination  of  milk. 
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In  some  States  the  miDimum  peroent^e  of  total  solids  allowed  in  a  milk  is 
stated  by  law.  (In  Maaeacbusetts  thirteen  per  cent ;  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  twelve  per  cent)  To  determine  the  loaier  and  total  soUda,  five 
grams  of  milk  are  placed  in  an  accurately  weighed  flat-bottomed  platinmn 
capeale  and  dried,  nrst  on  the  water-bath  and  aAerwards  at  105°  C,  until 
constant  weight  is  obtained.  Ritthausen  proposed  coagulating  the  milk 
with  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol  betbre  beginning  the  drying, 
but  this  is  said  to  be  unnecessary. 

To  determine  the  mk,  ignite  the  residue  of  the  total  solids  just  obtained, 
first  over  a  small  flame  ana  finally  at  a  dull  red  beat  Cover  tbe  dish,  cool 
in  the  defecator,  and  weigh. 

The /of  determinataon  may  be  determined  roughly  by  the  "  cremometcr" 
of  Chevallier,  which  is  a  graduated  jar  in  which  a  sample  of  fresh  milk 
is  stood  for  from  twenty-four  to  thir^-six  hours  and  then  the  height  of 
the  separated  cream  layer  read  off.  Remembering,  however,  that  all  the 
iat^tobules  are  never  likely  to  rise  and  form  together  in  the  cream  layer, 
more  accurate  methods  are  seen  to  be  necessary.  A  volumetric  meuiod 
of  much  greater  accuracy  is  that  of  the  lactobut)-rometer  of  Marchand  as 
improved  Dy  Tolleos  and  Schmidt.  In  this  the  measured  milk  sample,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  sodium  or  ammonium  hydrate  has  been  added,  is  agi- 
tated with  ether,  and  then  alcohol  added,  and  the  agitation  repeated.  On 
standing  the  graiduated  tube  in  warm  water  the  ethereal  layer  of  fat  sepa- 
rates out  on  (op  the  alcoholic  ether,  and  can  be  read  ofl"  and  the  percentage 
calculated  from  tables  prepared.  An  improved  form  of  the  htctobu^rome- 
ter  has  been  described  by  Caldwell"'  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method  es- 
tablished. Another  volumetric  method  leased  upon  the  same  principle,  but 
more  oompUcated  in  its  details,  is  that  of  Soxhlet.  In  this,  the  miik  made 
alkaline  by  caustic  potash  is  shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  of 
the  fet  rising  to  the  top  of  the  mixture  is  separated  and  its  specific  gravity 
determined.  Liebermann  has  also  described  a  third  volumetric  method, 
and  more  recently  f  Morse,  Pi^ot,  and  Burton  have  described  what  seems 
to  be  tbe  most  aocarate  of  these  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  &t  of 
milk  votumetricallr.  Their  method  consists  in  the  dehydration  of  tbe  milk 
by  means  of  anhydrous  copper  sulphate ;  the  extraction  of  the  fat  by  means 
of  low  boiling  petroleum-ether ;  tiie  saponification  of  the  butter  by  means 
of  an  excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  alcohol ;  and 
the  determination  of  the  excess  of  alkali  by  means  of  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

More  generally  relied  upon  for  absolute  accuracy  are  the  gravimetric 
methods,  of  which  Adams's  is  generally  followed.  In  this  a  coil  of  white 
blotting-paper  (or  thick  filtering-paper)  previously  purified  with  ether  and 
dried  is  made  to  soak  up  tbe  nulk  to  be  analyzed  from  a  weighed  beaker  or 
pipette.  The  paper  coil  is  then  dried  in  a  hot>-Eur  oven  and  placed  in  a 
Soxhlet  (see  p.  79)  or  similar  &l>«xtractton  apparatus  connected  with  an 
inverted  condenser  and  the  fat  extracted  by  ether  or  petroleum-ether. 

The  aUnimiTioids  are  estimated  by  evaporating  a  weighed  portion  of 
milk  to  dryness  and  making  a  combustion  of  the  residue  with  soda-lime  or 
by  the  Kjeldahl  method  of  conveision  into  ammonia  compounds  and  distil- 
lation from  an  alkaline  solution.    Professor  A.  R.  Leeds];  prefera  to  deter- 
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mine  the  albumiooids  jointly  with  the  &t  by  the  precipitation  with  cupric 
sulphate  after  the  method  of  Ritthausen  as  moditiea  by  Gerber. 

The  estimation  of  the  milk-mtgar  by  the  polanscope  is  rendered  difficult 
by  the  presence  in  milk  of  various  albuminoids,  all  oi  which  turn  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  removing  these  albu- 
minoids 1^  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  far  from  being  uerfect.  Pro- 
fessor Wiley*  after  extensive  experimenta  upon  this  has  adopted  a  method  of 
optical  analysis,  using  acid  mercuric  nitrate  to  precipitate  the  albuminoids. 
He  takes  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  milk-sugar  as  (n)^  =;  52.6.  For  de- 
tails of  his  procedure  the  r«ider  is  referred  to  his  publication.  Milk-sugar 
may  also  be  determined  either  volumetrically  or  gravi  metrically  with  the  aid 
of  Fehling's  solution.  (See  p.  158.)  In  this  case,  it  is  also  neoesa&rv  to 
remove  the  albuminoids  first,  and  this  is  done  by  Ritthausen's  methoa  of 
precipitation  with  copper  sulphate,  all  excess  of  this  reagent  being  removed 
with  caustic  potash  solution.  In  calculating  the  results  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  copper  reducing  power  of  milk-sugar  is  70.5°  as  oompared 
with  dextrose  at  100". 

The  sugar  is  probably  most  accurately  determined  bv  extraction  from 
the  fat-free  residue  with  weak  boiling  alcohol,  filtering  tne  alcoholic  fluid, 
and  evaporating  to  dirness.  This  leaves  the  sugar  wiUi  some  mineral  mat- 
ter. On  burning  and  determining  this  matter  as  ash  the  amount  of  sugar 
can  begotten. 

2.  For  Butter. — The  water  in  butter  is  determined  by  doling  five 
grammes  of  the  butter  in  a  platinum  dish  at  a  temperature  of  100"  C. 
(212°  F.)  or  slightly  higher.  The  melted  butter  is  stirred  from  time  to 
time  to  &cilitate  the  escape  of  the  moisture.  The  water  will  have  been 
given  ofi^  in  three  to  four  hours,  and  it  has  been  found  that  longer  heating 
sometimes  causes  the  melted  fat  to  gain  in  weight. 

To  determine  the  salt,  the  dried  butter  just  obtained  is  treated  with  warm 
ether  or  petroleum  spirit,  and  the  contents  of  the  platinum  dish  poured  on 
a  weight  filter  and  wa^ed  with  ether  until  all  fat  is  removed.  The  resi- 
due and  filter  are  dried  and  weighed.  The  salt  is  then  dissolved  out  by 
warm  water,  and  the  chlorides  in  the  solution  estimated  volumetrically  by 
tritration  with  decinormal  silver  nitrate,  using  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
chromate  as  indicator.  The  difference  between  the  weight  of  ^t  ascer- 
tained and  the  total  weight  of  curd  and  salt  on  the  weighed  filter  is  r^arded 
as  the  amount  of  the  casein,  or  curd,  present.  If  after  washing  out  the 
salt  the  residue  on  the  weighed  filter  be  dried  and  then  weighed,  the  amount 
of  casein  so  obtained  is  a  little  less  than  that  gotten  by  di&rence.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  small  amount  of  milk-sugar  M'ashed  out  along  with  the 
salt  and  undetermined,  and  partly  to  the  slight  solvent  action  of  warm  water 
on  some  of  the  curd. 

The  percentage  of  fai  may  be  obtained  by  evaporatine  the  ether  filtrate 
from  the  previous  determination  of  salt  and  curd,  but  the  nutter-tat  is  liable 
to  increase  in  weight  by  this  treatment,  and  therefore  the /of  is  usually  got- 
ten by  difference  af^r  determining  the  water,  casein,  salt,  and  milk-sugar. 

The  adulteration  of  butter  and  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of  butter 
substitutes  makes  an  examination  of  the  butter-&t  one  of  great  importance. 
This  examination  may  be  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  The  butter- 
fat  is  gotten  for  examination  by  melting  a  sample  of  butter  and,  after  allow- 

■  Department  of  Agricultuie,  Bulletin  No.  IS,  Part  i.  p.  113. 
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iDg  the  water  and  curd  to  settle,  pouring  the  clear  &t  on  to  a  dry  warm 
ribbed  filter  and  collecting  the  filtrate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  butter-iat  may  be  taken,  as  first  su^ested 
by  Bell,  in  a  specific  gravity  bottle  at  a  temperatnre  of  100°  F.  ^37.7  C), 
or,  as  BUegested  by  Lstcourt  and  eodoraed  by  Allen,  with  the  aid  of  the 
West^arbalance  (see  p.  «0^  at  a  temperature  of  99°  to  lOO"  C.  (210"  to 
212°  v.).  Bell  found  by  bis  method  that  the  specific  gravity  of  true  but- 
ter-fat varied  from  909.4  to  914  (water  1000),  while  butterine  showed  a 
specific  gravity  of  901.4  to  903.8.  Allen  gives  the  limit  for  pure  butter- 
fet  tested  at  99°  C.  as  867  to  870,  while  butterine  at  the  same  temperature 
was  888.5  to  862.6. 

The  melting  point  of  the  butter--&t  is  also  generally  noted.  Belt  pro- 
posed determining  the  melting  point  by  first  suddenly  cooling  some  mdted 
butter-fiit  by  floating  the  capsule  containing  it  upon  ice-water,  and  tbea 
taking  a  fragment  or  the  congealed  butter  upon  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire. 
This  IB  then  introduced  close  to  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  a  beaker  of 
water  which  is  being  heated  from  without  As  the  water  becomes  warmed 
the  globule  melts  and  the  thermometer  is  read  oC  An  improvement  on 
the  method  insuring  greater  accuracy  is  recorded  in  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  No.  19,  p.  72.  The  melting  point  of  butter  usually 
ranges  between  29.6°  C.  and  33°  C.  (86°  to  90°  ¥.),  while themelting point 
of  butterine  is  stated  to  be  between  26.5°  C.  and  28°  C.  (77.9°  to  82.4"*  F.). 

The  quantitative  examination  of  the  supposed  butter-fat  may  be  made 
by  several  methods, — viz.,  the  determination  of  the  saponification  equivalent 
by  Koettstorfer's  method,*  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  insoluble 
&My  acids  present  as  glyoerides  by  HeUner's  mcthod,f  and  the  determination 
of  the  volatile  fet  acids  after  distillation  by  Eeiihert's  method.J  To  these 
most  generally  received  methods  may  also  be  added  the  method  of  HiibI  of 
iodine  saturation  as  determining  the  character  of  fiitty  acids,  and  the  method 
of  Morse  and  Burton,  which  combines  the  Koettstorfer  and  the  Hebner 
processes,  and  determines  the  saponification  equivalent  of  the  soluble  and 
the  insoluble  fat  acids  separately. 

The  term  "  saponification  equivalent"  is  used  to  indicate  the  number  of 
grammes  of  an  oil  saponified  by  one  equivalent  in  grammes  of  an  alkali. 
Thus,  tributyrin  (the  glyoende  of  butync  acid)  has  a  saponification  equiva- 
lent of  100.67,  while  tristearine  (the  glyceride  of  stearic  acid)  has  a  saponi- 
fication equivalent  of  296.67.  Butter-fat,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  several  glycerides  of  the  lower  or  volatile  fatty  acids  and  the 
higher  or  non-volatile  fatty  acids.  Its  saponification  equivalent  ranges  from 
241  to 263,  theaverage  being  247  ;  butterine  has  a  saponification  equivalent 
ranging  from  277  to  294,  the  average  being  286.5.  In  Hebner's  method,  the 
weighed  quantity  of  the  fat  is  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash,  the  soap  solu- 
tion evaporated  down,  taken  up  with  water,  and  the  fatty  acids  set  free  by 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  now  brought  upon  a  weighfd 
filter,  washed  with  boiling  water  until  no  longer  acid,  and  then  chilled  into 
a  cake  by  immersing  the  filter  iu  cold  water.  The  filter  is  then  transferred 
to  a  weighed  beaker-glass  and  the  contents  dried  at  100°  C.  until  constant 
in  weight     The  soluble  fat  acids  can  also  be  determined  in  this  process  by 


*  Allen,  Commercial  Ort^anic  Aoulvsis,  2d  eA.,  vol.  ii,  p.  40. 
t  B«li,  Analysis  and  Adulteration  of  Foods,  Fart  ii,  p.  56. 
j  Allen,  Oominercial  Organic  Analysis,  'id  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S. 
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collecting  the  washingB  which  were  obtained  with  boiling  water  and  making 
them  up  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  and  then  carefully  titrating  an 
aliquot  portion  with  decinormal  Boda  solution.  This  will  ^ve  the  amount 
of  soluble  fat  acids  plus  the  excess  of  standard  hydrochloric  add  used  orig- 
inally in  liberating  the  &t  acids.  The  amount  of  this  excess  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  carrying  through  a  blank  experiment  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  without  the  &t.  In  the  analysis  of  butter-&t  the 
sum  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  of  the  soluble  fatty  acids  calculated  as 
bu^Tic  acid  should  always  amount  to  fully  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  fat 
taken.  The  soluble  &tty  acids  calculated  as  butyric  acid  should  amount  to 
at  least  five  per  cent,  any  notably  smaller  proportion  being  due  to  adultera- 
tion. As  an  averse,  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  insoluble  and  five  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  soluble  aci(^  should  be  obtained. 

While  the  true  percentage  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  cannot  be  easily 
obtained,  the  amount  of  alkali  needed  to  neutralize  them  after  distillation 
can  be  determined  by  Reicherfe  process.  According  to  this,  as  improved 
by  Meissl,  five  grammes  of  the  fused  and  filtered  &t  are  placed  in  a  flask 
of  about  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  contents  with  about  two  grammes 
solid  caustic  potash  and  5fty  cubic  centimetres  of  seventy  per  cent  alcohol, 
saponified  on  the  water-bath  and  evaporated  down  until  aJl  alcohol  is  driven 
on.  The  thick  soap-mass  remaining  is  now  dissolved  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  water,  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and,  afW  adding  a  few  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  distilled  with  the  aid  of 
a  Liebig  condenser.  About  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  dis- 
tillate are  collected,  which  requires  about  an  hour.  Filter  and  collect  ono 
bundled  cubic  centimetres  in  a  graduated  flask.  Add  phenol-phthalein  aa 
an  indicator,  and  titrate  with  decinormal  alkali.  Increase  the  result  by  one- 
tenth,  and  reckon  the  result  upon  five  grammes  of  the  substance.  It  is 
found  that  two  and  a  half  grammes  of  butter-fat,  examined  by  Reichert's 
method,  require  alxiut  thirteen  cubic  centimetres  of  the  decinormal  alkali, 
while  butterine  requires  only  one  cubic  centimetre.  As  the  difference  be- 
tween these  is  twelve  cubic  centimetres,  it  may  be  calculated  that  th^re  is 
8.5  per  oent  real  butter-fat  present  in  a  mixture  for  every  cubic  centi- 
metre of  alkali  required  over  the  one  cubic  centimetre  required  for  ordinary 
butterine. 

Hubl's  method  is  founded  on  the  &ct  that  the  three  series  of  £a,tty  acids 
(acetic,  acryhc,  and  tetrolic)  unite  in  different  proportions  with  the  halc^ns, 
like  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  to  form  addition  products.  The  number 
of  grammes  of  iodine  absorbed  is  calculated  to  one  hundred  grammes  of 
Sat,  and  this  is  Hubl's  "  iodine  number."  Thus  genuine  butter  has  an  iodine 
number  from  30.5  to  43.0,  while  oleomargarine  has  from  50.9  to  54.9. 

Morse  and  Burton  *  saponify  the  oonibined  fatty  acids,  liberate  the  free 
adds,  wash  out  the  soluble  portion  of  the  mixture,  and  then  saponify  ^ain 
the  soluble  and  the  insoluble  acids  separately.  They  thus  combme  the 
Eoettstorfer  and  the  Hehner  processes  and  get  a  greater  certainty  as  to  the 
character  of  the  fat  mixture.  Thus  they  find  that  with  butter  86.57  per 
cent  of  potassium  hydrate  is  required  to  neutralize  the  insoluble  acids  and 
13.17  per  cent,  to  neutralize  the  soluble  acids,  while  witli  oleomareiarine 
95.40  per  cent  of  potassium  hydrate  is  required  for  the  insoluble  adds  and 
4.57  per  cent  for  the  soluble  adds. 

*  Anur.  Chsm.  Jouro.,  x.  p.  822. 
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Perkins  *  has  devised  a  similar  procesn,  which  goes  further  and  distils 
oS*  the  volatile  fatty  acids  from  the  soluble  portion  washed  out  of  the  &tty 
add  mixture,  thus  combining  the  features  of  the  R«achert  process  with  those 
of  the  other  two. 

The  chief  coloring  matter  added  to  hutter  are  the  v^etable  dyes  anoato, 
carotin,  fustic,  turmeric,  marigold,  and  saffron,  the  coal-tar  dyes  Victoria 
and  Martius  yellow,  and  sometimes  chrome-yellow  (cbromate  of  lead). 
The  following  short  scheme  of  testing  will  show  the  nature  of  the  butter- 
color  in  most  oises : 

Dissolve  the  supposed  artificially-colored  butter  in  alcohol  and  add, — 

a.  Nitric  acid  :  greenish  coloration,  saffron, 

b.  Sugar  solution  and  hydrochloric  acid  :  red  coloration,  saffron. 
e.  Ammonia  :   brownish  coloration,  iurmerk. 

d.  Silver  nitrate  :  blackish  coloration,  marigold. 

e.  Evaporate  the  aIct)holic  solution  to  drj-ness  and  add  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  :  greenish-blue  coloration,  annaio  ;  blue  coloration,  s^ron. 

/.  Hydrochloric  acid  :  dccolorJzation,  with  formation  of  yellowish  cry»- 
talline  precipitate,  Victoria  or  Martina  yeUow. 

g.  Separation  of  a  heavy  and  insoluble  yellow  powder :  chrome-yfMow. 

3.  For  Cheese. — The  methods  employed  in  cheese  analysis  are  in  most 
respects  the  same  as  those  employed  in  me  examination  of  butter.  The  fai 
is  best  extractrti  with  light  petroleum-ether,  as  common  ether  dissolves  the 
free  lactic  acid  as  well  as  the  fat.  The  remaining  solids  not  fat  can  then  be 
dried  and  weighed.  The  fet  should  be  examined  by  Koettstorfer*s  saponi- 
fication equivalent  method,  as  the  olcomai^Hue  and  lard  cheeses  may  be 
detected  in  this  way.  Genuine  cheese-fat,  according  to  Muter,t  should  not 
consume  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  milligrammes  of  potassium 
hydrate  for  each  gramme  used.  If  the  cheese  should  give  unfavorable 
indications  with  Koettstorfer's  test,  then  the  soluble  and  insoluble  fatty 
acids  are  determined  in  the  fat  according  to  Hehner.  The  percentage  of 
insoluble  fat  acids  in  genuine  cliecse,  according  to  Muter,  averages  88.5, 
while  in  oleomargarine  cheeses  it  is  from  90.5  to  92  per  cent 

The  acidity,  calculated  as  lactic  acid,  may  be  determined  by  treating 
the  residue  from  the  fat  determination  with  water  and  titrating  the  washings 
with  decinormal  soda  solution.  The  washed  residue  then  is  the  non-fatty 
solids. 

The  oak  is  determined  by  ignition  of  the  dried  cheese  before  extraction 
of  tiie  fat. 
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STATISTICS. 

In  tlie  absence  of  any  governmental  control  of  the  milk  industries  no 
statistics  of  production  representing  the  eatire  country  can  be  given  except 
for  oleomargarine. 

For  butter  and  cheese  consumption  accurate  figures  can  be  given  for  tJie 
amount  handled  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  from  that  estimates  can 
be  made  with  some  approximation  to  the  truth  for  the  country  generally. 
The  following  figures  and  estimates  for  the  years  named  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  H.  R.  Chambers,  statistician  ior  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Ezcbai^. 

The  New  York  market  is  figured  to  have  fed  during  the  last  five  years 
an  average  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  people  yearly. 
The  receipts  and  exports  at  that  port  were  in  packages  of  fifty  pounds  each. 


Bun«r.  Cheese.  BuUer,            Cheeae. 

1,890,949  1,987,217  873,982  1,496,798 

2,044,448  1,981,016  898,819  1,600,930 

1,697,909  1,998,432  140,998  1,616,614 

1,678,600  1,994,857  168,641  1,460,690 

1,648,220  1,943,260  283,662  1,675,268 


The  average  receipt  yearly,  less  the  average  yearly  export,  will  give  the 
average  consumption  (approximately)  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
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fifty  thousand  people.  1,785,000  — 266,000=  1,519,000  packag«of  fifty 
douihIb  each  for  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  or 
forty-three  and  one-third  pounds  for  each  person,  a  year  as  ihe  con8umpti<»i 
of  butter. 

In  rural  districts  the  consumption  is  much  greater  and  the  waste  is 
greater,  so  that  an  average  would  bring  the  personal  consumption  easily  to 
fifty  pounds  each,  which  may  be  reckoned  on  the  population  of  the  countir. 
Veiy  little  under-  or  over-production  seems  to  exist,  if  we  estimate  toe 
great  steadiness  of  price  during  thb  period. 

The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
year  1&V2  is  thus  given  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  a 
report  published  in  1894 : 

Number  of  butter  fectoriet .  .    266,  in  which  butter  wm  made  .    14,024,019 

Number  of  cbewe        '•        .    .1160,         "        cbeew   >>       ••     .110,606,691 

Number  of  fiicUiriee  making         I  unount  of  butterinall.  .    19,497,367 

both  butter  Rod  cheeM  .  .  .   213/         •■        cheeM    <'    .   .181,140,810 

The  exportation  of  dairy  products  from  the  United  States  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  as  follows : 

lg«$.  IMT.  1S98.  ISM 

Butt«r(pounde) 19,378,91S  31,346,224  26,690,026  20,247,997 

Valued  &t (2,937,208  $4,493,3(14  (8,864,766  $8,263,961 

Cheeee(poundi) 86,777,291  60,944,617  68,167,280  38,198,758 

Valued  at $3,091,914  $4,636,063  $4,609,324  $3,316,049 

OleomarRarine butter (poundi)     6,0fi3,fi99  4,864,851  4  328,636  6,649,322 


i^nvifiHrranuti  uuiujr  i  uuuiiuh  j     D,v,o,ri3»  i^nutfOui  v,a^a,tHu  tf,tntf,a£A 

Valued  at $587,269  $472,856  $886,297  $509,708 

Oleooilfpound*! 108,276,756  118,506,152  132,679,277  142,390,492 

Valued  at $3,037,906  $6,742,061  $7,904,413  $9,183,659 


The  production  of  oleomargarine  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  few 
years,  aocopding  to  the  returns  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  has 
been:  1896,  47,0-23,773 pounds ;  1897,  42,534,559  pounds;  1898,  55,388,- 
727  pounds;  1899,  80,495,628  poimda. 

The  greater  quantity  of  the  "  oleo  oil"  exported  from  the  United  States 
goes  to  Holland,  where  it  is  converted  into  oleomaigarine.  The  English 
importationufoleomargarine(or"mai^rine,"  as  it  is  officially  known  there) 
for  the  years  1892  and  1893  was  as  follows : 

len.  18W 

Qu»ntity,  cwt 1,806,850  1,299,970 

Valued  at £S,T12,8S4  £8,656,344 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
VBQETABLE  TEXTILE   FIBRES. 

Oeneral  Characters. 

All  the  fibres  which  have  been  found  of  technical  value  for  manufacturing 
purposes  may  be  divided  iuto  the  two  great  classes,  vegetable  fibres  and  ani- 
mal fibres,  the  iew  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  among  fibrous  minerals 
being  of  relatively  slight  importance  in  textile  maniilacturing.  Moreover, 
the  distinction  is  not  merely,  as  the  name  chosen  would  indicate,  one  of 
origiu,  but  fundamental  structura]  and  chemical  differences  also  exist  and 
ma£e  themselves  evident  upon  the  slightest  examination.  The  vegetable 
fibres  are  exclusively  cell-growtlis  of  relatively  simple  structure,  which  dur- 
ing their  life  form  integral  parts  of  the  plant  organisms,  while  the  animal 
fibres  may  be  either  a  l^rdened  secretion  like  silk  or  a  more  complicated 
cell-growth  like  wool,  distinguished  by  its  scale-like  surface. 

Thus  the  vegetable  fibres  are  without  exception  some  form  of  cellulose 
(C(H,oO,)„  in  more  or  less  pure  condition  or  an  alteration  product  of  the 
same,  while  the  animal  fibres  are  composed  of  protein  matter,  and  hence  are 
nitrogenous. 

The  radical  character  of  their  chemical  difference  just  referred  to  will 
be  more  thoroughly  appreciated  when  we  note  the  action  of  reagents  upon 
the  two  classes  respectively.  The  vegetable  fibres  are  not  dissolved  or 
weakened  by  alkalies  even  at  a  boiling  temperature,  while  the  animal  fibres 
are  speedily  disintegrated,  with  eventual  liberation  of  ammonia  from  the 
nitrogenous  material ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
add  rapidly  causes  a  dislnt^ration  of  the  vegetable  fibres  by  their  action 
upon  the  cellulose,  and  nitric  acid  either  oxidizes  the  cellulose  or  gives  rise 
to  nitrated  derivatives,  while  the  animal  fibres  are  only  slightly  affected 
even  when  the  acids  are  concentrated.  These  reactions  will  be  referred  to 
more  fully  in  speaking  of  the  analytical  tests  used  for  distinguishing  the 
fibres  in  mixed  goods.     (See  p.  316.) 

The  several  v^etable  fibres  may  be  classified  according  to  botanical  or 
morphoWical  character  into  three  groups:  (1)  Seed-hairs  (filaments  com- 
posed of  individual  cells) ;  (2)  bad  fibres  (filaments  or  fibre-bundles  made 
up  of  individual  fibre-cells  aggregated  together);  and  (3)  fibro-vascular 
bundlea.  Sometimes  the  term  bast  fibres  is  made  to  include  both  the  second 
and  third  classes  as  just  given. 

Chemically,  all  v^table  fibres  are  composed  of  cellulose.  However, 
it  has  long  been  known  that  it  is  frequently  more  or  less  contaminated  with 
altered  products,  which  have  been  known  as  lignin,  ligno-cellulose,  adipo- 
oellulose,  etc.  The  recent  researches  of  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan  liave 
given  us  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  lignin  and  the  altera^ 
tion  products  of  cellulose.  The  combination  of  cellulose  and  lignin,  to 
which  they  apply  the  name  of  boMoae,  may  make  up  the  whole  bundle  of 
fibres,  as  in  jute,  or  may  be  merely  a  covering  upon  the  unaltered  cellulose. 
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By  distii^iutBhiiie  between  the  cellulose  and  the  bastoee  and  oiixtaFes  of  the 
two  we  may  establish  a  chemical  claseafication  of  the  vegetable  fibres.  We 
are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  aid  of  the  solutions  of  iodine  (potassium  iodine 
solution  eatuiated  with  free  iodine)  and  sulphuric  acid  (concentrated  glycer- 
ine and  strong  sulphuric  acid),  which  were  first  proposed  by  V^tilhirt.* 
Pure  celluloee  when  tested  with  the  iodine  and  sulpnunc  acid  solutions,  one 
after  the  other,  will  give  a  pure  blue  color,  while  baatose  shows  under  these 
oonditioQS  ay^low  coloration.  A  complete  classification,  taking  both  botani- 
cal and  chemical  characters  into  account,  is  the  following,  which  is  that  of 
Cross  and  Sevan's  f  with  some  additions : 

A.  B.  r: 

Ssed'luUn.  OleotrledoiMnN      Koooeotolrd 


Li  Den, 

^S?»=^"^ 

Hemp. 

ChiDB-KTW. 

K.p.rW. 

Bamie. 

Alfit. 

NeUle. 

Sunn  flbrs. 

New  ZeoUnd  flu 

Aloe. 

Hibbcui. 

Tucc*. 

lute. 

HBDiU  bemp. 

Coir. 

1.  Cotton  Fibre. — The  cotton,  as  already  noted,  is  a  seed-hair  and 
envelops  the  seeds,  which  are  at  first  enclosed  in  a  capsule.  With  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  plant  this  capsule  bursts  and  the  contents  spread  out  widely,  con- 
stituting the  cotton-boll,  which  is  easily  picked.  The  separation  of  the 
fibre  from  the  enclosed  seed  is  afterwards  accomplished  by  the  mechanical 
operation  called  "  ginning,"  in  which  it  is  torn  from  the  seed,  so  that  while 
one  end  of  an  individual  fibre  is  always  closed  the  other  ts  irregularly 
broken. 

The  genus  Goeaypium,  to  which  all  cotton-plants  are  referred,  includes 
several  well-marked  varieties,  the  most  important  of  which  are  G.  Barbe- 
deme,  or  "  sea-island  cotton,"  grown  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida,  which  yields  the  longest  and  strongest  fibre  or  the  finest 
"  staple ;"  the  6,  htrgiUvm,  or  upland  cotton,  grown  inland  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  which  yieliua  shorter  staple ;  the  G,  har- 
baceum,  grown  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  India ;  the  G.  arboreum,  grown 
in  India  and  Egypt ;  the  G,  rdigiomm,  grown  in  China  and  India  and 
yielding  the  so-called  "  nankin"  cotton  of  brown-yellow  color ;  and  the  G. 
Peruvianum,  yielding  the  long-stapled  Brazilian  and  Peruvian  cotton. 

The  structure  of  the  cotton  fibre  is  very  cliaracteristic.  It  presents  a 
flattened  and  collapsed  tube  slightly  twisted  in  spiral  form,  with  compara- 
tively thick  walls  and  a  small  central  opening.  This  structure  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  78  and  79,  in  the  first  of  which  the  fibre  is  magnified  thir^  times 
and  in  the  second  of  which  it  is  magnified  two  hundred  times.  The  first 
illustration  shows  the  spiral  twist  of  the  fibres  distinctly,  but  the  collapsed 
character  of  the  tube  only  slightly ;  this  latter  feature,  however,  is  shown 
very  distinctly  in  the  second  illustration.  This  flattening  is  not  seen  in  the 
unripe  fibre,  which  is  a  tube  filled  with  liquid  protoplasmic  matter,  but  id 
the  ripening  of  the  plant  this  liquid  dries  up  and  the  walls  of  ^e  tube 

•  Vftillnrt,  fitudes  eur  les  Fibres,  Paris,  1870. 
t  Text-book  of  Paper-Hskiug,  p.  46. 
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collapse  and  flatten  out.  The  adhesion  of  the  fibre  to  the  seed  also  becomes 
less,  80  that  the  ripe  cotton  is  easily  separated  in  the  ginning  process.  In 
some  species  (as  in  G.  Barbadense)  this  separation  of  nair  from  the  seed  is 
so  perfect  that  the  seed  shows  after  the  einning  a  lustrous  black  appearance, 
whence  the  name  locally  applied  of  "  olack-seed  cotton"  aa  distdnguiahed 
from  the  upland  variety,  known  as  "  green-seed  cotton." 


The  fibre  must  be  picked  when  mature  or  it  becomes  "  over-ripe"  and 
deteriorates.  The  length  of  the  "  staple,"  or  fibre,  varies  considerably  with 
the  different  varieties  of  the  cotton,  the  long-stapled  sea-istand  cotton  grown 
on  the  shores  of  Geot^ia  and  Florida  attaining  a  length  of  nearly  two 
inches  (five  centimetres),  while  the  short  natlve'cotton  of  India  scarcely 
exceeds  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (eighteen  millimetres)  in  length,* 

Chemically,  the  cotton  fibre  cont^ns  about  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  pure 
cellulose,  seven  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  small  amounts  of  fat,  nitrogen- 
ous material,  ana  cuticular  substance.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
oxide  causes  the  cellulose  material  of  the  fibre  to  soften  and  swell  up, 
whereby  the  cuticle,  which  is  not  softened,  takes  the  appearance  of  yellow- 
ish constricting  rings  binding  the  swollen  cellulose  at  regular  intervals. 
Prolonged  action  of  the  reagent  dissolves  the  cellulose.  When  bleached 
by  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate  or  hydrate,  the  cuticle  is  decomposed  and 
the  fibre  yields  easily  a  very  pure  form  of  cfllulose. 

2.  Flax. — The  flax-plant,  Linum  vaiatUsimum,  yields  the  best  known 
and  probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  bast  fibres  as  well  as  other  products, 
like  the  linseed  oil  and  linseed  cake.  (See  p.  49.)  It  is  not  grown  for 
both  fibre  and  seed  feather,  however,  as  when  the  fibre  is  desired  in  best 
condition  the  plant  is  gathered  before  it  is  fully  matured,  while  if  the  plant 
is  allowed  to  ripen  fully  for  production  of  seed,  the  fibre  obtained  is  more 
stifi"  and  coarse. 

The  plant  is  grown  through  a  wide  range  of  climate,  although  that 
grown  in  the  tropics,  as  tn  India,  is  chiefly  used  for  seed,  the  fibre  being  of 
little  value,  while  that  grown  in  colder  countries,  as  in  the  Russian  East 
Sea  provinces,  yields  the  best  fibre.  When  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
productJon  of  fibre,  it  is  either  sowed  more  thiclily  or,  as  in  Holland  and 

^  Bowman,  Structure  uf  tbe  Gottoa  Fibre,  p.  19. 
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Belgium,  forced  to  grow  up  through  a  net-work  of  brushwood,  thus  yield- 
ing a  more  slender  plant  with  a  longer  and  finer  fibre,  known  as  /in  ravU. 
The  plant  is  not  cut,  but  is  always  carefully  pulled  up  by  tlie  roots,  and  the 
freshly  pul)ed-up  flax  is  at  once  submitted  to  the  process  of  seeding,  or 
"rippling,"  which  is  to  remove  the  leaves  and  seed  capsules.  This  is 
UBUiuly  done  by  hand,  drawing  the  bundles  of  the  flax  through  upright 
metallic  combs,  or  "  ripples,"  the  prongs  of  which  easily  catch  the  seed 
capsules,  so  that  three  or  four  drawmgs  suffice  to  clean  the  stems  or  flax 
straws. 

This  straw,  as  it  is  termed,  contains  in  a  dried  condition  Bcventy-three 
or  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  woody  matter  and  encrusting  material 
and  twenty  to  twenty-seven  jier  cent  of  hast  fibre. 

The  distinction  between  tlie  several  jiarts  of  the  stem  in  the  flax  and 
similar  plants  yielding  bast  fibres  is  shown  in  Fig.  80by  both  transverse  and 
longituainal  cross-sections,  where  1  represents  the  pilh,  2  the  woi.dy  tissue, 
3  the  cambium  or  nartialty  lignified  tissue,  4  the  bast  fibre,  and  5  Uie  crust 
or  rind.  To  free  tnese  several  parts  of  the 
stem  from  each  other  so  as  to  obtain  in  a 
clean  state  the  bast  fibre  is  the  oHect  of  the 
process  of  "retting."  This  is  done  either 
by  natural  means,  as  in  the  case  of  dew 
retting  and  cold-trater  reUing,  or  by  the  help 
oi  an  artificial  process,  as  in  warm-water 
retting  and  chemical  retting.  The  dew  ret- 
ting, applied  most  largely  in  Russia,  ct.nsists  in  leaving 
the  flax  thinly  spread  exposed  to  dew  and  rain,  air  and 
light,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  when,  by  the  fermentation 
of  tlie  pectose  matter  of  tlie  rind,  the  bast  fibre  is  thor- 
oughly loosened.  In  cold-water  retting  either  running  or 
stagnant  water  may  be  used,  tlie  former  being  used  in 
Belgium  and  the  latter  in  Ireland.  The  bundles  oi  flax 
are  placed  in  crates  and  Bubmei^;ed,  when  actual  fermenta- 
tiuQ  ensues.  The  water  must  be  sofl  water,  and  care  must 
be  taken,  especially  in  the  stagnant-water  method,  to  prevent  undue  heat- 
ing up  during  the  fermentation.  The  warm-water  retting  requires  a  tem- 
perature of  30"  to  35°  C,  and  can  be  carried  to  completion  in  fiity  to  sixty 
oours,  yielding  an  excellent  product  The  chemical  process  consists  in  the 
use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  allow  of  the  com- 
pletion of  tlie  process  in  a  few  days.  After  the  retting  process  the  flax 
IS  well  washed  and  dried,  and  is  then  submitted  to  the  mechanical  processes 
of  "  breaking,"  "  scutching,"  and  "  hackling"  to  tlioroughly  free  the  fibre 
from  the  woody  layer  and  draw  out  the  fibre-bundles  into  filaments. 

The  flax  fibre  as  seen  under  the  microscope  seems  to  be  a  long  straight 
and  transparent  tube  with  thick  walb  and  a  minute  central  canal.  Fig.  81 
shows  these  characters  of  the  flax  fibre.  Characteristic  transverse  markings 
also  are  shown,  which  may  be  nodal  divisions  or  slight  breaks  or  wrinkles 

Eroduced  by  bending.  Longitudinal  fissures  also  show  af^r  vigorous  rub- 
ing.  The  linen  fibre  when  cleansed  has  a  blonde  or  even  white  color,  a  fine 
silky  lustre,  and  great  strength.  It  is  less  pliant  and  elastic  than  cotton  but 
is  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  and  hence  seems  colder  than  cotton.  Chemi- 
cally it  is,  like  cotton,  a  pure  cellulcee,  but  when  swollen  by  the  action  of 
ammoniacal  ciipric  oxide  solution  does  not  show  the  same  uniform  series  of 
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conBtricting  bands  of  cuticle.  Linen  is  iu  many  respects  more  readily  dis- 
integrated than  cotton,  especially  under  the  influence  of  caustic  alkalies, 
calcium  hydrate,  and  strong  oxidizing  ^;ents  like  chlorine  and  hypochlorites. 
3.  Hemp, — The  fibre  known  by  this  name  is  the  product  of  the  Can- 
nabis aativa,  which  is  grown  tor  textile  purposes  chiefly  in  Russia  and  Italy, 
while  the  seed  is  grown  in  India.  It  is  a  bast  fibre  similar  to  that  of  the 
flax-plant,  but  coarser,  stronger,  of  deeper  color  and  less  lustre.  Fig.  82 
shows  the  microscjpical  characters  of  the  hemp  fibre.    Its  cultivation  is  very 


Fl»i  (■!')•  Hump  iM')- 

similar  to  that  already  described  under  flax,  and  dlfiers  according  as  the  fibre 
or  the  seed  are  sought.  The  freslily-plucked  hemp  loses  sixty  per  cent  of 
its  weight  in  drying,  and  from  the  air-dried  hemp  straw  twenty  per  cent  of 
bast  fibre  is  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  male  plant  and  twenty-two  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  the  female  plant.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  ro[>es  and  cord- 
is, and  the  iabric  wovea  from  it,  known  as  canvas,  is  used  in  sail-making. 
Much  of  the  finer  fibre,  however,  is  combined  with  linen  fibre  in  weaving 
other  goods.  The  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  test  shows  that  the  hemp 
fibre  is  not  composed  of  pure  cellulose,  but  is  a  mixture  of  cellulose  and 
bostose. 

4.  Jute  is  the  bast  fibre  of  two  species  of  the  genus  Oorckonts,  and  is 
grown  chiefly  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  fibre  is  separated  from  the  plant  by 
methods  similar  to  those  employed  with  flax  and  hemp,  the  process  of  cold 
retting  in  stagnant  water  being  followed  generally.  Tne  bast  fibres  attain  a 
length  of  2.-5  metres  or  even  more,  Are  of  a  yellowish- white  color,  and  have  a 
fine  lustre.  It  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  bundles  of  stiff 
lustrous  cylinders  with  walls  of  very  irregular  thickness.  These  characters 
of  the  jute  are  shown  in  Fig.  83,    Cbemic^ly,  jute  differs  from  the  bast  fibres 
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hitherto  meotioiied  id  that  it  conbuns  no  free  cellulose,  but  consists  of  the 
chemical  comjraund  of  cellulose  with  lignin,  to  which  Croae  and  Bevan,  who 
investigated  it,  gave  the  name  of  baa- 

toee.  Itgive8,treatedwith  iodineand  ''"*■  ^■ 

sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  brown  color. 
Moreover,  the  bastose  acts  with  basic 
dye  colors,  like  the  aniline  dyes,  as 
if  it  had  been  mordanted  with 
taaaiD,  and  can  therefore  be  dyed 
directly  without  previous  treatment 
It  is  much  more  easily  afiected  by 
the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  than 
flax  or  hemp.  The  influence  of  air 
and  moisture  will  also  rot  the  jute 
fibre.  It  cannot  be  bleached  safely 
with  chloride  of  lime  because  of  the 
readiness  with  which  the  fibre  is  oxi- 
dized, but  it  may  be  bleached  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sodium  hypochlo- 
rite or  by  the  successive  action  of  po- 
tassium permanganate  and  sulphur- 
ous acid.  It  may  be  considered  as 
showing  more  resemblance  to  the 
animal  fibres  in  lustre  and  appear- 
ance than  any  of  the  other  vegetable  ,  .  ^  . 
nbres,  and  is  therefore  irequently 
mixed  with  wool,  mohair,  ana  silk  in  cerbun  classes  of  goods. 

Among  the  fibres  of  lesser  importance  which  serve  as  substitutes  for 
hemp  and  jute  are  Manila  hemp,  Sunn  htmp,  and  Siso/  hemp.     The  first  of 
these  is  a  tropical  fibre,  obtained 
*"•"■  ^-  on  the  Philipj)ine  Islands  from 

the  leaves  of  the  wild  plantain. 
The  fibre  is  obtained  by  cutting 
open  the  leaf-stalks,  which  are 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  then  scraping  them  free 
from  pulpy  matter.  It  furnishes 
a  very  superior  rope-making 
fibre  because  of  its  combined 
lightness  and  strength,  and  the 
finer  grades  are  used  for  woven 
goods.  The  color  is  yellowish 
or  white,  and  the  white  variety 
has  a  tine  silky  lustre.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  84. 

The  Sunn  hemp  is  grown 
in  India,  and  furnishes  a  fibre 
of  light-yellowish  color  and  re- 
sembles jute,  although  less  lus- 
MMita  hemp  (•)•).  trous.     It  is  well  adapted  for 

cordage  and  netting. 
Sisal  hemp  (or  henequen)  is  derived  from  the  fleshy  leaves  of  a  s 
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of  agave  grown  in  Yucatan,  British  Honduras,  and  the  West  Indies  and 
Bahamas.  It  is  used  largely  in  the  United  States  as  a  substitute  for  jute  in 
the  manufacture  of  bi^^ing  and  for  cordage,  being  stronger  and  lighter 
than  jute. 

IiamieJ^e(Chi7iiarffrcag). — The  bast  fibre  from  two  varieties  of  Boehm- 
tria  nivea,  known  in  India  as  Rhea,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  Ramie, 
and  to  Europeans  as  China^rasa,  has  in  recent  years  attracted  very  favor- 
able attention  from  all  interested  in  textile  industries.  It  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  the  tropics  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  The  bast  fibre 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  woody  stems  by  the  retting  process  used  for 
flax  and  hemp,  as  the  intercellular  substance  is  so  easily  decomposed  that  the 
water  retting  rapidly  resolves  the  fibre  into  a  magma  of  separated  cells. 
The  fibre  must  be  removed  from  the  woody  stem  while  the  plants  are  in 
the  green  state,  as  when  dried  even  for  several  hours'  exposure  to  the 
eun  the  fibre  becomes  difficult  to  remove  from  the  woody  portion.  The 
length  of  the  oelb  makes  it  possible  to  cut  the  ramie  fibre  into  short  lengths 
and  to  treat  the  cleansed  fibre  like  cotton  rather  than  like  a  long  bast  tibre. 
Hence  the  name  "  cottonized"  ramie  which  has  been  applied  to  that  ex- 
ported from  China.  With  improved  methods  it  is  found  possible  to  cleanse 
it  in  full  lengths,  and  the  fibre  is  worked  like  flax  rather  than  with  cotton- 
spuming  machinery.  The  machines  for  breaking  and  decorticatit^  the 
ramie  are  numerous,  but  rew  if 
F'"  88.  any  are  entirely  satisfactory.    The 

properly-prepared  fibre  is  of  fine 
silky  lustre,  soft,  and  extraordi- 
narily strong.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  vege- 
table fibres,  and  will  play  a  great 
part  in  the  industries  of  the  fu- 
ture, especially  as  the  plant,  being 
a  perennial,  can  be  grown  con- 
tinuously for  years,  spreading  of 
itself  very  rapidly  and  yielding 
several  crops  yearly.  Its  culti- 
vation has  been  begun  success- 
fully in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  it  can  probably  be 
extended  through  the  Southern 
States  and  Mexico,  where  it  has 
also  been  tried.  The  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid  test  shows  the  ramie 
fibre  to  be  composed  of  a  pure 
cellulose,  which  swells  easily  and 
China  giM  (»t*).  voluminousIy  when  treated  with 

ammoniacal    solution    of   cupric 
oxide.     The  appearance  of  the  China^rass  is  shown  in  Fig.  85, 

N^k  Fihre. — The  bast  fibres  of  the  common  nettle  (  Uii.ioa  dioica)  were 
at  one  time  prior  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  used  extensively 
in  spinning  and  weaving  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  cloth  made  being 
known  as  grasa-cloth,  the  name  now  given  to  the  product  of  the  China- 
grass,  or  ramie.  The  fibre  when  cleansed  is  soft,  of  good  length  and  strength, 
and  quite  lustrous  and  white.    The  bast  fibres  of  the  Imden  ( l^ia  Europ(ea) 
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and  of  the  paper-mulberry-tre«  (^Brouaaotutia  papyrifera)  ore  also  used,  the 
former  fur  the  maaufacture  uf  mats  in  Russia  and  the  latter  by  the  paper- 
makers  of  China  and  Japan. 

New  ZaUaiid  Flax  is  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Phormium 
tmax,  which  acquires  a  length  of  one  to  two  metres.  The  fibre  as  prepared 
by  hand-dcraping,  the  method  of  the  native  Maoris,  is  soft,  white,  and  of 
silky  lustre  ;  as  prepared  by  machineir  it  is  distinctly  inferior  in  cliaracter. 
Its  ch'ef  value  is  for  rope-making  and  for  coarse  textiles.  The  rope  made 
from  this  fibre  is,  however,  weakened  when  wet  by  sea-water,  and  therefore 
must  t>e  kept  well  oiled. 

Pineapple  Fibre. — The  leaves  of  the  several  varieties  of  Bromdia  yield 
a  fine,  nearly  colorless,  fibre,  which  is  worked,  especially  in  Brazil,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  so-called  "  silk^rass." 

Enpario, — This  is  a  grass,  cultivated  especially  in  North  Africa  and 
Spain,  where  ropes  and  cordage  are  made  from  it  Its  cliief  use,  however, 
is  in  connection  with  paper-making.    (See  p.  282.) 

Chooa-nui  Fibre  (Ooir). — The  coarse  fibrous  covering  of  the  nut  of  the 
coco  palm  is  largely  used  for  brooms,  brushes,  matting,  and  coarse  carpet- 
ing. The  fibre  is  coarse,  stiff,  very  elastic,  round,  and  smooth. like  ba,xr. 
It  also  has  great  tenacity,  and  is  well  adapted  for  corda|;e. 

The  clarification  of  the  v^etahle  fibres  just  enumerated  has  already 
been  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  reaction  accord- 
ing to  VC'tillart.  Two  groups  were  thus  established,  the  one  composed 
essentially  of  unaltered  cellulose  and  the  other  of  lignified  cellulose  bastoee. 
Other  reactions  for  these  two  classes  of  materials  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table  from  O,  Witt  :• 


Renfent 

CeUulow. 

BaMoM  (compound  of  ceUnlow  with 

Iodine  and  Bulphuric  acid. 
Su)phat»    of   Hniline    with 

B«iic  anilme  dves. 
Weak  oiidizing  B^ut«. 

Produces  blue  color. 
Indifl'erent. 

Indifferent. 

Ind  liferent. 
Immediate  aolution. 

Produces  a  yellow  or  brown  color. 
Colon  deep  yellow. 

Produces  fast  colon. 
Rapid  diiintegntion. 
Swelling  up,  blue  color,  and  alow 
solution. 

To  distinguish  the  several  more  important  vegetable  fibres  from  each 
other  when  admixed,  a  number  of  chemical  and  physical  tests  have  been 
proposed  in  addition  to  the  microscopi<fil  study  of  the  structural  differences 
alr^y  mentioned  under  the  individual  fibres. 

Thus,  according  to  Kindt's  test,  the  presence  of  cotton  fibre  in  linen 
goods  can  be  distinguislK-d,  after  first  removing  the  size  or  dressing  by 
thorough  boiling  with  distilled  water  and  drying  again,  by  dipping  them 
from  one-half  to  two  minutes,  accordint;  to  the  texture  of  the  goods,  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  then  well  washed  with  water, 
nibbed,  dipped  for  a  moment  in  ammonia- water,  and  dried.  The  cotton 
fibre  is  either  dissolved  or  gelatinized  and  removed  by  the  nibbing,  while 
the  linen  fibre  remains  unchanged  or  but  slightly  attacked.  By  counting 
the  flax  fibres  remaining  for  a  given  superficial  area  the  relative  proportjon 
of  cotton  admixture  can  be  determined. 


*  Chem.  Tecbuulogie  der  OeapinnstfMeni,  p.  HI. 
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The  different  effect  of  strong  caustic  potash  solution  upon  cotton  and 
linen  fibres  is  also  taken  as  decisive  at  times,  although  tlie  difference  is  not 
80  marked.  Both  kinds  of  fibres  shrink  in  size,  the  ctitton  fibres  remain 
whitish  or  grayish  yellow,  while  the  linen  fibres  are  colored  deep  yellow  or 
orange. 

A  very  characteristic  test  is  that  given  by  Boettger.  A  piece  of  the  mixed 
goods  frayed  out  in  three  sides  is  first  dipj>od  in  a  one  per  cent,  sohitioo  of 
fuchsine,  then  taken  out,  washed  in  running  water  until  this  runs  utf  clear, 
and  dipped  in  ammonia-water  for  from  one  to  three  minutes.  The  eutton 
fibre  is  quickly  decolorized,  while  the  linen  fibre  remains  bright  rose-red  in 
color,  A  test  easily  applied  and  satisfactory  is  the  oil  test,  but  it  is  only 
applicable  to  white  goods  which  are  free  from  size.  The  well-dried  sample 
is  dipped  into  olive  oil,  and  then  well  pressed.  The  linen  fibres  become 
translucent  from  the  capillary  action  upon  the  oil,  while  the  cotton  fibres 
remain  white  and  dull  in  appearance. 

An  alcoholic  cochineal  solution  (one  part  of  powdered  dyestuff  digested 
with  twenty  parts  of  alcohol  of  .847  specific  gravity  for  twenty-four  hours) 
is  also  recommended  by  Bulley.  Cotton  fibres  take  a  clear  red  color  in  this 
solution,  while  linen  fibres  are  colored  violet. 

A  special  test  to  distinguish  the  fibre  of  the  Phormium  teaax  (New  Zea- 
land flax)  from  linen  or  hemp  is  given  by  Vincent.  It  is  in  the  use  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  colors  the  New  Zealand  flax  distinctly  red, 
but  does  not  change  the  other  flbres  mentioned.  (For  tests  to  distinguish 
the  v^table  fibres  as  a  class  from  the  animal  fibres,  see  p.  273.) 

The  use  of  the  microscope,  however,  is  much  the  most  reliable  means  of 
distinguishing  the  several  fibres  when  occurring  in  admixtures,  as  the  struct- 
ural character  are  sufSciently  distinct  to  allow  of  eaay  recognition  to  those 
possessed  of  some  practice. 

INDUSTRIES  BASED  UPON  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  VEGETABLE 
FIBRES. 
The  great  utilization  of  these  fibres  is  of  course  in  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics  of  all  grades.  Having  d33eribi>d  the  fibres  which  constitute 
the  raw  materials  of  these  industries,  we  sliall  pass  the  mechanical  side  of 
their  treatment  and  shall  note  the  chemical  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  color-printing  in  a  later  section  of  the  work  (see  p.  472),  alter  the 
preparation  of  natural  and  artificial  dye-colors  has  been  described.  Other 
industries  based  upon  utilization  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  vegetable 
fibres  are  Paper-making,  Pyroxylin  and  Gun-coUon,  Collodion,  Celluloid,  and 
similar  products. 

A.    PAPER-MAKING. 
L  Raw  Materials. 

1.  Raos. — The  first  in  order  of  use  for  paper-making  and  etUl  the  most 
important  raw  materials  for  the  finer  grades  of  paper  are  linen  and  cotton 
rags.  As  the  cellulose  of  these  rags  has  already  undergone  a  process  of 
purifying  from  the  coloring  and  incrusting  matter  with  which  it  was  first 
associates  in  nature  in  its  preparation  for  manufacture  into  textile  fabrics, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  paper-making,  the  basis  of  which  is  also  a 
cellulose  fibre.  Of  course,  the  rags  may  be  of  all  grades  of  cleanliness. 
They  may  be  cuttings  obtained  in  the  course  of  manu&cture  of  g 
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and  being  unworn  may  be  relatjveljr  clean,  or  they  may  be  fragments  of 
cast-off  wearing  apparel  gathered  from  waste-heape  and  reeking  with  filth. 
Indeed,  bo  great  is  the  demand  for  paper-making  stock  that  rags  are  gath- 
ered from  Japan,  E^pt,  and  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  the  bales  generally 
require  caretui  disinfection  before  they  can  be  used.  They  may  contain 
sizing  and  China  clay  and  other  loading  materials,  or  they  may  l>e  colored 
with  various  dyes  and  metallic  salts.  Rags  considered  as  paper-making 
stock  must  therefore  be  assorted,  and  for  trade  purposes  they  are  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  grades  or  classes  distinguishea  by  different  letters. 

Linen  rags  are  distinctly  superior  for  paper-making  to  oottim  rags,  as 
they  make  a  stronger  and  more  durable  paper. 

2.  Esparto, — This  grass,  mentioned  under  the  v^etable  fibres  (see  p. 
280),  is  of  great  importance  as  a  paper-making  material,  particularly  m 
England.  The  Spanish  variety,  accoraiog  to  Hugo  Miiller,  contains  48.25 
per  cent,  and  the  African  variety  45.80  per  cent  of  cellulose,  but  the  yield 
of  bleached  fibre  obtained  in  practice  probably  does  not  much  exceed  forty 
per  cent.  The  fibre  is  tough  and  it  makes  an  excellent  paper,  whether  used 
singly  or  in  admixture  with  other  materials. 

3.  Straw. — As  a  material  for  admixing  with  other  fibres,  straw-pulp 
is  largely  used.  The  varieties  of  straw  so  utilized  are  oat,  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley.  Of  these,  rye  is  the  most  suitable  on  account  of  its  yielding  the 
largest  amount  of  fibre,  and  next  in  value  is  wheat  The  amount  of  cellu- 
lose in  winter  rye  is  given  by  Hugo  Muller  as  47.69  per  cent  and  in  win- 
ter wheat  as  4ti.60  per  cent,  but  probably  not  more  than  thirty-five  per 
cent  is  actually  obtained  as  pulp,  much  being  lost  in  the  treatment  on 
account  of  the  loose  aggregation  of  the  cellular  tissue  Straw  contains 
more  silica  than  Esparto,  and  heuee  requires  more  soda  In  the  after-treatment 
to  free  the  cellulose  and  adapt  it  for  use. 

4.  Jute. — The  "  butts"  or  "  cuttings"  rejected  by  the  textile  manufac- 
turer are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  common  grades  of  P^''> 
It  possossos  a  large  percentage  of  cellulose  (63.76  per  cent  in  the  best  fibre 
and  60.89  per  cent  m  the  "  outts"),  but  it  cannot  be  economically  bleached 
to  a  white  color. 

5.  Manila  Hehp. — This  is  very  like  jute  in  its  adaptability  for  cheap 
and  colored  papers,  and  as  the  fibre  is  a  lignified  cellulose  it  requires  consid- 
erable boiling  with  soda  to  prepare  it  for  use. 

6.  Wood  Fibre. — Two  varieties  of  pulp  for  paper-making  may  be 
obtained  from  wood, — viz.,  mechanically  and  chemically  prepared  pulp. 
Of  these,  the  mechanical  wood-pulp  obtained  by  shredding  the  wood  serves 
for  the  inferior  grades  of  paper  only  as  its  fibres  are  too  short  and  do 
not  "  felt"  or  interlace  sufficiently.  It  can  therefore  be  used  only  as  a 
filling  material.  Moreover,  the  resin  present  resists  strongly  the  action  of 
bleacTiIng  agents,  and  the  paper  becomes  yellowish  after  a  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  termed  chemical  wood-pulp  has  met  with  great  fevor  as 
a  very  pure  and  easily  obtainable  form  of  cellulose.  Two  main  processes  for 
ite  production  are  now  in  use,  the  caustic  soda  process  and  the  bisulphite 
process.  In  the  former,  the  wood  chopped  up  and  crushed  is  boiled  under 
pressure  with  caustic  soda.     This  is  either  done  in  cylindrical  boilers  at 


pressures  varying  from  four  atmospheres  (sixty  pounds),  as  first  used  by 
Watt  and  Burgess,  to  fourteen  atmospheres  (two  hundred  and  ten  pounds), 
"'"■''         >     "^  •         m     .  1       .,    .  .    a  ggries  of  nine 

1  lyes  upon  the 
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as  used  by  Sinclair,  or  by  lingerer's  graduated  method  in  a  series  of  nine 
connected  vessels,  using  low  pressures  and  partly  saturated  lyes  upon  the 
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fiveh  wood  aod  increasing  tixe  pressure  and  using  fresher  lyes  upon  tlie 
partly-converted  wood.  From  eighty  to  nine^  per  cent,  of  the  soda  used 
IB  recovered  again  from  the  wasnii^s.  The  alkali  process  is,  however, 
being  gradually  displaced  by  the  bisulphite  process.  As  lirst  pi-oposed  by 
Mitscberlicfa,  acid  calcium  sulphite  was  used.  The  temperature  is  brought 
gradually  to  118°  C,  which  is  not  exceeded,  the  pressure  being  from  two  to 
three  atmospheres.  In  Ekman's  process  acid  magoesiun]  sulphite  is  used, 
and  a  pressure  of  from  five  and  a  naif  to  six  atmospheres  is  attained.  Still 
another  process  is  that  of  Franke,  which  uses  bisulphite  of  lime  again. 
Cross  and  Bcvan  explain  the  efficacy  of  the  bisulphite  processes  by  saying, 
"  The  chief  agency  ia  the  hydrolytie  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  aided  by  the 
conditions  of  nigh  temperature  and  pressure;  and  tlie  subsidiary  agencies 
are,  (I)  the  prevention  of  oxidatiou;  (2)  the  removal  from  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  soluble  products  of  resolution  in  combination  with  the  sulphite 
as  a  double  compound,  for  it  ia  to  the  class  of  aldehydes  that  we  have  shown 
that  the  non-oellulosic  constituents  of  wood  belong ;  and  (3)  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  constituents  in  combination  with  tne  base, — i.e.,  with  expul- 
sion of  sulphurous  acid."  The  several  bisulphite  processes,  as  compared  with 
the  ones  mentioned  previously,  yield  a  lara;er  amount  of  pure  fibre ;  they 
preserve  its  original  strengtli,  which  is  not  i£)ne  when  caustic  soda  acts  upon 
the  loosened  fibre  under  pressure,  and  there  is  a  greater  economy  of  chemiotls. 
7.  Paper-mulberry. — la  China  and  Japan,  where  tlie  paper-makers 
excel  the  best  European  workmen  in  the  making  of  some  delicate  but  strong 
papers,  the  material  chiefly  used  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry- 
tree  {Sronesonetia  papyn/o'a),  the  leaves  of  wliich  can  be  used  in  feeding 
silk-worms.  The  strength  of  this  paper  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
the  pulp  the  long  bast-cells  are  not  uroken  and  torn  as  in  European  pulp- 
ing-machines,  but  merely  softened  and  separated  by  beating.  In  taking  up 
the  pulp  in  the  mould  the  cells  are  made  to  lie  in  one  direction,  and  the 
paper  may  be  strengthened  by  taking  one  or  more  dips  in  which  the  cells 
are  made  to  lie  in  other  directions.  Some  gum  is  added  to  make  the  cells 
of  the  pulp  adhere. 

Vn.  Processes  of  Treatment. 
1.  Mechanical  Preparation  op  the  Paper-making  Material. 
his  differs,  of  course,  according  as  the  raw  material  is  composed  of  rags, 
Esparto,  straw,  or  other  cellulose-containing  substance.  Witn  rags,  a  pr&< 
liminary  sorting  always  takes  place,  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the 
make-up  of  the  bales.  Numerous  commereial  designations  are  in  use  for 
these  different  grades  so  obtained.  We  need  only  speak  of  white  linen, 
bine  or  gray  linen,  white  cotton,  colored  linen  or  cotton,  sacking,  half  wool, 
ete.  They  are  tlien  cut  into  coarse  fragments  by  band,  being  passed  rapidly 
OTer  broad  knives  fixed  at  a  set  angle  in  tables,  and  all  buttons  and  hara 
substances  removed.  A  thorough  dusting  or  "  thrashing"  is  now  necessary 
to  remove  the  dust  and  detachable  dirt.  This  is  efiected  in  large  wooden 
boxes  with  revolving  arms.  A  more  thorough  cutting  now  ensues  with  the 
aid  of  revolving  knives,  followed  in  most  cases  by  a  final  and  thorough 
dusting,  so  as  to  eliminate  as  much  dirt  as  possible  and  save  in  the  amount 
of  boiling  necessary  as  the  next  operation. 

With  Esparto  a  mechanical  sorting  or  "  picking"  is  also  the  first  opera- 
tion. The  grass  is  spread  out  on  tables  and  the  weeds,  root-ends,  ete., care- 
fully removed,  as  these  would  be  difficult  to  boil  and  bleach  and  would  give 
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rise  to  dark-colored  s])ecks  in   the  linislied  paper   known  aa  "sheave." 
Machines  for  this  cleansing  of  the  Esparto  are  also  used  quite  largely. 

The  preparation  of  mechanical  and  oliemical  wood-pulp  has  already  been 
referred  to. 

2.  Boiling. — The  lioiling  of  the  rags  with  caustic  soda,  caustic  lime, 
or  a  mixture  of  soda  ash  and  lime,  which  is  the  next  operation,  is  designed 
to  free  them  from  gn-aae,  dirt,  and  coloring  matter.  This  may  be  done 
either  in  rotating  spherical  or  cylindrical  boilers  or  in  the  so-called  "  vomit- 
ing" boilers  described  hiter.  iTbe  boilers  are  often  large  enough  to  take 
two  tons  of  rags  at  a  charge.  The  amount  of  alkali  usually  ranges  from 
five  to  t«n  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  rags.  Soda  is  preferred  by  many 
paper-makers  to  lime  on  account  of  the  greater  solubility  of  the  compounds 
it  forms,  although  both  are  in  general  use.  The  time  of  boiling  varies  from 
two  to  six  hours,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  r^s,  the  alkali  employed, 
and  the  pressure.  The  use  of  high  pressures  is  to  l>e  avoided  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  may  result  in  fixing  the  dirt  and  coloring  matter  instead  of  dis- 
solving them.  A  pressure  of  from  three  to  four  atmospheres  is  commonly 
employed.  After  the  pressure  has  been  allowed  to  fell,  the  liquor  collected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  drawn  off  and  water  run  in  to  give  the  rags 
a  slight  preliminary  washing.     The  charge  is  then  drawn  off. 

In  the  case  of  Esparto,  the  "  vomiting"  boiler  or  other  form  of  appara- 
tus for  keeping  up  a  continuous  circulation  of  the  liquor  is  used,  A  form 
of  boiler  in  wnicn  this  circulation  is  kept  up  by  the  use  of  a  steam  injector 
is  shown  in  Fig.  86.  The  grass  is  put  in  through  the  man-hole  C  and  rests 
upon  the  false  bottom  B.  Circulation  is  set  up  by  the  steam  from  the  pipe 
1j  passing  through  the  injector  E  and  drawing  the  liquor  through  the  small 
pipe  r.  In  order  that  this  circulation  may  proceed  uniformly,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  steam  shall  enter  at  a  pressure  one  atmosphere  higher  than 
the  pressure  existing  in  the  boiler.  A  manometer,  M,  shows  the  pressure, 
and  a  safety-valve,  V,  allows  of  the  adjustment  of  the  necessary  conditions. 
The  contents  uf  the  boiler  are  discharged  through  s  at  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ation. The  boiling  takes  from  four  to  six  hours.  The  quantity  of  soda 
necessary  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  grass,  Spanish  requiring  less  than 
African,  and  the  pressure  employed  varies  from  five  to  forty-five  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

3.  Washing. — This  operation,  which  must  be  a  thorough  one,  takes 
phiee  in  a  washer  or  "  breaker."  The  name  "  hollander"  is  very  generally 
given  to  this  machine  as  well  as  to  the  simihir  one  in  which  the  beating  or 
mixing  is  done.  The  hollander  is  an  oval  iron  tub,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  long,  four  to  six  broad,  and  about  three  feet  high,  divided  for  twt^ 
thirds  or  mora  of  its  length  by  an  upright  partition  known  as  the  "  mid- 
feather."  The  details  ot  its  construction  may  be  seen  from  Figs.  87  and 
88.  The  roll  A  carries  upon  its  circumference  a  number  of  steel  knives 
and  revolves  on  one  side  of  the  "  mid-feather,"  or  longitudinal  division 
Q  Q  (Fig-  88).  The  floor  on  this  side  is  raised  in  a  way  as  to  bring  the 
pulp  well  under  the  roll,  as  shown  by  the  line  J  O  K  (Fig.  87).  Imme- 
diately under  the  roll  is  the  "bed-plate,"  shoM'n  at  0,  and  provided  with 
knives  similar  to  those  in  the  roll  A,  but  set  with  their  edges  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  distance  between  the  roll  and  the  bed-plate  can  be 
varied  at  will  by  means  of  the  hand-wheel  h  and  the  mechanism  shown 
at  k  and  i  (Fig.  88).  After  possiDg  between  the  roll  and  the  bed-plate, 
the  pulp  flows  down  the  "back-fidl"  ^AT,  and  finds  its  way  around  to  the 
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other  aide  of  the  mid-ieather.  Od  the  inclined  part  of  the  floor  and  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  l>ed-plate  a  small  depression  is  made  at  E,  cove'red 
with  an  iron  grating,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  buttons,  small  pieces  of 
atone,  and  other  foreign  substances  that  may  have  found  their  way  into  the 
rags  or  other  paper  stock.  The  dirty  water  from  the  rags  is  removed  by  the 
"  drum-washers''  B  R.  The  ends  of  the  drums  are  of  wood,  and  the  circum- 
ference is  covered  with  fine  copper  or  brass  wire-cloth.     The  wash-watel 


passes  through  the  wire-cloth  into  the  compartment  shown  in  R,  and 
passing  towards  the  narrower  end  of  the  inner  conical  tub,  flows  out  through 
the  side  of  the  drum  into  a  trough  placed  to  receive  it. 

In  washing  the  rags  in  this  macnine,  the  tub  is  partly  filled  with  water, 
the  rags  from  the  boiler  dumped  in,  and  the  operation  b^un.  The  action 
of  the  roll  thoroughly  mixes  pulp  and  water  and  sweeps  the  rags  up  the 
incline  and  over  the  back-fall  K.  The  dirty  water  then  passes  away 
through  the  dnim-waaher,  the  supply  of  pure  water  being  so  related  aa 
to  keep  the  level  constant     When  the  water  begins  to  run  off  clear  the 
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supply  is  stopped,  the  washer  still  being  kept  in  actioD.  As  the  level  &lls^ 
the  dnim  is  lowered  by  means  of  the  handle  h.  When  auffidently  drained, 
the  pulp  is  discharged  through 

the  valves  C  C  in  the  bottom  of  Fw.  87. 

the  washer.  It  is  now  ready  to 
be  bleached.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  washer  itself  or  in  separate 
engines  called  "potchers.  If 
done  in  the  washer,  a  solution  of 
bleacbtng-powder  is  run  in  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  wash-water 
and  the  action  of  the  roll  con- 
tinued. 

Esparto  is  generally  washed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that 
just  described  for  rags,  but  in 
some  mills  the  grass  is  washed 
in  a  series  of  connected  lixivia- 
ting tanks  like  those  used  in  al- 
kali-works. Pure  water  flows 
in  at  one  end,  jMisses  through 
fresh  lots  of  grass  in  successiou, 
and  issues  at  the  farther  end 
highly  cha^^ed  with  the  soluble 
products  of  the  grass.  The 
washed  and  broken  pulp  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  half-stuff." 

4.  Bleaching.  —  Tliis  is 
done  with  the  aid  of  chlorine  or 
a  solution  of  calcium  or  Bodium 
h^lMx;hlorit«.  The  use  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  once  largely  practised, 
has  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  hypochlorite  solu- 
tions, as  chlorine  is  liable  to  form 
difBcultly  removable  compounds, 
and  it  also  tends  to  attack  and 
weaken  the  fibre  of  the  pulp. 
When  chlorine  is  used,  2.5  to  6 
kilos,  of  salt  are  taken  as  needed 
for  100  kilos,  of  "  half-stuff." 

The  solution  of  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite must  be  used  perfectly 
clear  and  free  from  unaissolved 
hydrate  or  carbonate.  A  solution 
of  6°  Twaddle,  which  contains 
about  half  a  pound  of  bleacbing- 
powder  to  tne  gallon,  is  com- 
monly used.  An  addition  of  hy- 
druebloric  or  sulphuric  acid  to 

the  bleach ing-liquor  is  sometimes  made,  but  this  must  be  done  with  care  so 
as  not  to  liberate  chlorine  instead  of  hypochlorous  acid.     This  danger  from 
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free  vtilorinc  tn  f;reater  when  highly  lignified  fibres^  siich  as  wood  or  jute, 
are  used.  The  bleaching  is  often  etrectea  by  combining  a  preliminary  treat- 
ment in  the  "  potcher"  or  washer  with  a  subsequent  prolonged  steeping  in 
tanks.  A  process  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Professor  Lunge  involving 
the  use  of  acetic  acid.  The  quantity  re<iuired  is  very  small,  as  during  the 
process  of  bleaching  it  becomes  regenerated.  Any  free  lime  in  the  solution 
IS  first  nearly  neutralized  with  a  tJieaper  acid,  such  as  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  followed  by  the  addition  of  the  acetic  acid.  The  process  is 
said  by  Cross  and  Bevan  to  give  excellent  results  with  high-class  material, 
such  as  the  best  cotton  and  linen  rags,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
materials  like  straw  or  Esparto. 

A  process  invented  by  Thompson  is  also  said  to  be  very  efiecttve  for  the 
bleachmg  of  rags.  It  consists  in  saturating  the  material  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  bleaching-powder  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.     The  bleaching  action  is  thus  made  very  rapid  and  effective. 

One  of  the  most  recent  innovations  in  bleaching  is  the  application  of 
electricity  in  this  connection.  The  only  ]>ix>ccss  thatnas  yet  attracted  much 
attention  is  that  of  M.  Hermite.  It  is  thus  described  by  Cross  and  Bevan  :• 
"This  process  is  based  upon  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  magnesium 
chloride,  this  salt  having  been  found  to  give  the  most  economical  results. 
The  solution,  at  a  strength  of  about  2.6  {)er  cent  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
(MgCI,),  is  electrolyzed  until  it  contains  the  equivalent  of  about  three  grammes 
of  chlorine  per  litre.  This  solution  is  then  run  into  the  'potcher*  con- 
taining the  pulp  to  be  bleached ;  a  continuous  stream  is  then  kept  up,  the 
excess  being  removed  by  means  of  a  dnim-washer.  This  excess,  which, 
after  being  m  contact  with  the  pulp  in  the  engine,  is  more  or  less  deprived 
of  its  bleaching  properties,  is  then  returned  to  the  electroIyKing-vat,  where 
it  is  again  brought  up  to  normal  strength.  The  electrolyzed  solution  has 
been  found  to  possess  very  remarkable  projierties  which  have  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  economy  of  the  process.  If  a  solution  bo  taken  of  equal 
oxidizing  efRctency  with  one  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  as  indicated  by  the 
arsenious  acid  test,  it  is  found  that  the  former  possesses  greater  bUadnng 
efficiency  than  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  Moreover,  the 
bleaching  is  much  more  rapid  and  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  substances 
undergo  is  less  for  equal  degrees  of  whiteness  obtained."  Further  details 
of  this  process  will  be  found  in  the  article  by  Cross  and  Bevan  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,    for  April,  )887. 

The  removal  of  any  excess  of  chlorine  or  hleaching-liquor  must  now 
be  looked  to.  This  is  done  either  by  careful  washing  or  by  the  use  of  an 
"antichlor,"  The  first  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  removing 
the  bleach  but  also  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  which  has  been  formed  from 
it.  It,  however,  takes  some  time  and  consumes  a  large  amount  of  ^vater. 
Much  more  general  is  the  use  of  an  "  antichlor."  The  commonest  of  these 
is  sodium  thiosulphate  (or  hyposulphite,  as  it  is  commonly  railed).  This  is 
ordinarilv  decomposed  according  to  the  reaction  2(Ca(C10),)-l-Na^,0j-f- 
H,0=2CaS04-|-2Ha  +  2NaCl,  but  when  the  solutions  are  very  dilute, 
sodium  tetrathionate,  Na^^O,,  and  caustic  soda  and  lime  are  form^.  For 
the  first  equation  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  [>art8  of  commercial  thiosul- 
phate are  required  to  neutralize  four  hundred  and  nine  parts  of  bleaching- 
powder  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  available  chlorine  strength.     The  various 

*  Text-book  uf  Paper-Haking,  p.  115. 
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sulphites  are  also  in  use  as  antichlors,  sodium  sulphite  being  the  moet  im- 
portant A  cheap  antichlor  is  also  made  by  boUiog  together  lime  and 
sulphur,  tlie  resultant  calcium  sulphide  solution  containing  a  mixture  of 
calcium  thioeulpbtUe  and  calcium  pentasulphide.  This  last-mentioned 
preparation  is,  however,  objectionable  on  account  of  the  free  sulphur 
formed,  as  this  affects  the  pulp  injuriously.  Whatever  antichlor  is  used, 
an  excess  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  act  upon  the  color  or  size  added  sub- 
sequently. The  antichlor  should  tHerefore  be  added  in  successive  small 
portions,  and  any  hypochlorite  solution  still  remaining  be  tested  for  from 
tjme  to  time  with  iodide  of  starch  paper,  which  will  be  turned  blue  as  long 
as  hypochlorite  remains. 

5.  Beating. — The  bleached  pulp,  or  "  half-stuff,"  is  not  yet  in  condi- 
tion for  making  an  even  paper,  as  the  fibre  has  not  been  sufficiently  disinte- 
grated. This  IS  now  effected  in  the  beating-engine,  which  is  a  hollander 
very  similar  to  the  breaker  already  illustrated,  except  that  the  roll  carries 
more  knives  and  it  is  usually  let  down  much  nearer  the  bed-plate.  The 
half-stuff  is  furnished  in  successive  portions  to  the  beater  previously  par- 
tially filled  with  water,  each  successive  portion  being  allowed  to  mix  thor- 
oughly with  the  water  before  another  lot  is  added.  This  ie  continued  until 
the  mass  is  so  thick  that  it  will  only  just  turn  round  under  the  action  of  the 
roll.  The  operation  of  beatJng  is  designed  to  be  a  more  complete  breaking 
or  tearing  apart  of  the  fibres  rather  than  a  cutting,  as  this  latter  result 
would  interfere  with  the  felting  of  the  fibres  so  necessary  in  paper-making. 
Cotton  and  linen  rags  naturally  take  longer  than  most  other  paper-making 
material,  taking  often  as  much  as  ten  hours ;  wood-pulp  requires  to  be  very 
gently  and  slowly  beaten,  so  that  it  requires  some  six  hours ;  while  Esparto 
is  sumciently  disintegrated  in  from  two  to  four  hours.  In  making  the  finer 
grades  of  paper,  the  roller  bars  or  knives  instead  of  being  made  of  steel 
are  made  of  bronze,  so  that  contamination  with  oxide  of  iron  is  avoided. 

Beaters  of  a  totally  different  form  of  construction  are  also  largely  in 
use.  Thus,  in  the  Jordan  beater  the  roll  is  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
cone,  fitted  with  knives  and  revolving  in  an  iron  box  of  corresponding 
shape,  and  also  fitted  with  knives  set  at  an  angle.  In  the  Kingsland  en- 
gine and  the  Gould  engine  a  circular  plate  furnished  with  knives  revolves 
against  one  or  more  stationaiy  plates  similarly  fitted,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  millstones.  The  half-stuff  is  even  more  thoroughly  disintegrated 
in  these  beaters  than  in  the  ordinary  forms. 

6.  Loading,  Sizing,  C3olorinq,  etc. — Except  in  the  very  finest 
papers,  some  mineral-loading  material  is  incorporated  with  pulp  when  in 
the  beater.  This  is,  of  course,  in  the  main  for  cheapening  purposes,  but 
also  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  filling  the  pores  of  the  paper  and  enabling 
it  to  take  a  better  surface  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  calendering.  Such 
loading  materials  are  China  clay,  or  kaolin,  sulphate  of  time,  or  "pearl 
hardening,"  barium  sulphate,  precipitated  chalk,  bauxite,  precipitated  mag- 
nesia, ana  magnesium  silicate,  or  "  agalite."  The  amount  addea  varies  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent,  or  in  rare  cases  even  more. 

All  papers  except  blotting-papers  have  also  to  be  sized.    This  is  for  the 

fturpose  of  filling  the  pores  with  some  material  that  will,  to  some  degree  at 
east,  resist  the  action  of  water.  Thus,  all  writing-papers,  and  in  general 
printing-papers  also,  are  sized  t»  prevent  the  ink  applied  to  them  from  run- 
ning. This  is  done  either  by  what  is  termed  "  engine-sizing" — that  is,  in 
the  beating-engine  itself— or  by  "  tub-sizing,"  when  the  paper  as  it  goes 
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throogh  the  Fourdrioier  machine  (see  below)  passes  through  a  tub  of  gela- 
tine size  and  takes  a  layer  of  the  same  on  either  surface. 

Id  "  enKine-sizing"  a  roein  soap  is  first  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beater, 
and  when  this  is  thoroughly  incorporated  a  solution  of  alum  is  run  in,  form- 
ing, as  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  a  resinate  of  alumina,  which  is  water 
resistant  when  dried.  Wiirster  •  claims  to  have  shown,  however,  that  the 
sizing  in  this  case  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  a  resinate  of  alumina  but  to  a 
separation  of  free  resin,  and  in  this  result  he  has  been  supported  by  Conradin.t 

With  the  resin  soap  is  also  added  some  starch,  and  the  quantity  of  mixed 
rosin  and  starch  is  usually  from  three  to  four  pounds  to  the  one  hundred 
pounds  of  pulp. 

The  pulp  although  bleached  is  rarely  white  enough  to  produce  a  clear 
white  paper,  and  the  yellowish  tint  requires  to  be  neutralized  ny  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  blue  and  pink  coloring  material.  Ultramarine,  smalt, 
and  aniline-blue  are  used  for  the  first  color,  and  either  cochineal,  Brazil- 
wood, or  aniline-red  for  the  second.  The  paper  may  be  colored  through- 
out any  desired  color  by  using  rags  previously  dyed,  or  by  adding  to  the 
bleached  pulp  in  the  beater  the  necessary  dyes  or  pigments. 

7.  Manufactube  of  Paper  from  the  Pulp. — Wo  have  to  con- 
sider here  two  diflFerent  products, — viz.,  hand-made  paper  and  machine- 
made  paper.  The  former  is  made  by  taking  in  the  mould  upon  the  "deckel," 
or  wire-cloth  frame,  just  sufficient  of  the  prepared  pulp  diluted  with  wafer 
to  make  a  sheet  of  paper.  As  the  water  arains  through  the  wire-cloth  and 
leaves  the  fibres  spread  out  upon  the  surface,  the  felting  operation  is  assisted 
by  shaking  the  frame  jrently  from  side  to  side.  The  mould  with  the  sheet 
of  paper  is  then  turned  over,  and  the  sheet  tlius  transferred  from  the  wire 
to  a  piece  of  felt.  When  a  number  of  sheets  have  been  thus  prepared,  they 
are  piled  up  with  alternate  sheets  of  felt  and  the  whole  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  to  expel  water.  They  are  then  sized  if  required  by  dipping  them 
into  a  solution  of  gelatine,  again  pressed,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When  dry 
they  are  calendered  or  pressed  between  hot  metal  rolls. 

Machine-made  paper  is  made  on  what  is  universally  known  as  the 
Fourdrinicr  machine,  of  which  an  improved  form,  as  manufactured  by  the 
Pusey  and  Jonea  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  shown  in  Fig.  89. 
We  cannot  here  describe  tiie  various  mechanical  details  of  this  machine,  but 
may  summarize  by  saying  that  it  consists  of  an  endless  mould  of  wire-cloth 
on  to  which  the  prepared  pulp  flows  from  the  "  stuff-chest"  through  a  "  r^u- 
lating-box"  and  over  the  "  sand-table"  and  the  "  screen."  From  the  decKel 
wire  it  now  passes  through  a  scries  of  rolls,  at  first  covered  with  felt  and 
later  of  smooth  heated  metal  known  as  the  "  dandy-roll,"  the  "  couch-rolls," 
the  "  press-rolls,"  the  "  drying  cylinders,"  and,  finally,  the  "  calenders."  The 
action  of  the  machine  is  a  continuous  one,  and  the  speed  of  the  Fourdrinier 
is  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  per  nunute, — the  latter  for  cheap 
newspaper,  the  former  for  the  best  paper  requiring  the  most  care. 

What  is  known  as  "  tub-sizing"  is  applied  to  many  machine-made 
papers  in  the  course  of  their  passage  througn  the  Fourdrinier.  A  filtered 
solution  of  gelatine  is  used  to  which  about  twenty  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  alum  has  been  added.  A  certain  quantity  of  soap  is  also  often  added, 
a  white  Boap  free  from  resin  being  used. 

Instead  of  the  Fourdrinier,  what  are  termed  cylinder-machines  are  also 

•  Wagner's  Jabreebericht,  1878,  p.  115G.  f  I>>i<l->  18^>  P-  H^^ 
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in  use,  in  which  a  large  drum  or  cylinder  covered  with  wire-cloth  revolves  in 
the  vat  containing  the  pulp.  As  it  revolves  the  fibres  attach  ^emselves  to 
the  wire  and  the  water  is  sucked  through  the  meshes  by  a  partial  vacuum 
within.  The  sheet  of  paper  thus  formed  is  taken  on  to  an  endless  felt  pass- 
ing over  a  oouch-roll,  which  revolves  in  coutact  with  the  hollow  drum,  and 
thence  passes  to  a  large  drying  cylinder  heated  by  steam.  Paper  made  on 
Buch  a  machine  is  weaker,  however,  than  that  made  on  the  Fourdrinier, 
because  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  give  the  shaking  motion  to  the 
cylinder  necessary  to  produce  the  felting  of  the  fibres. 

m.  Froducte. 

The  products  are  almost  without  number,  and  vary  not  only  in  different 
countries,  but  even  locally  from  time  to  time  as  difTerent  mills  change  their 
production.  We  will  therefore  attempt  only  a  general  classification  of  the 
main  varieties. 

1.  fiLOTTlNQ-  AND  TlsSDB-PAPER. — ^These  are  unsized  papers.  Blot- 
ting-paper is  a  mass  of  loosely-felted  fibres,  which,  however,  is  free  from 
any  loading  or  filling  material,  and  therefore  is  capable  of  easily  and  quickly 
taking  up  water  or  other  liquids.  It  may  be  white,  gray,  or  colored  to  any 
shade  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  dyes.  Tissue-papers,  which  as  the 
name  indicates  are  the  thinnest  of  all  papers,  are  mane  from  very  strong 
fibres,  such  as  that  of  hemp-basing  and  cotton  canvas,  and  on  machines 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  Fourdrinier. 

2.  Wrapping-pa  PBKS. — These  are  partially-sized  papers  of  coarse 
materials,  such  as  straw,  Jut^,  Manila  hemp,  common  rags,  etc  They  may 
show  the  natural  color  of  the  materials  or  may  be  colomi,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  blue  wrapping-paper  commonly  used  for  packing  sngar.  A  more  strongly 
sized  and  calendered  wrapping-paper  is  made  for  use  with  linens  and  other 
textile  goods. 

3.  Phintinq-papees. — These  are  white  papers,  generally  with  filling 
and  sizing  material,  although  some  special  grades  are  given  a  smooth  sur- 
face by  c^endering  instead  of  sizing.  The  cheaper  gnides  for  newspaper 
use  are  frequently  lately  adulterated  with  filling  material,  and  mechanical 
wood-pulp  is  also  lai^ly  used  in  their  manufacture. 

4.  Writinq-papers. — These  are  thoroughly-sized  papers,  for  which  the 
best  materials  are  generally  used,  linen  n^  alone  being  taken  for  the  finer 
grades. 

5.  Cardboard,  Pasteboard,  and  Papier-macs^.— Pasteboard  may 
be  made  by  pressing  a  number  of  sheets  of  freshly-formed  unsized  paper  in 
powerful  presses,  or  cementing  them  together  by  the  use  of  glue  or  other 
cementing  material,  and  then  pressing  the  mass  so  formed.  Cardboard  is 
made  direct  upon  machines  adapted  for  heavy  layers  of  pulp  and  pressed 
and  calendered  like  similar  grades  of  ordinary  paper.  Papier-mach6  is 
made  chiefly  from  old  paper  by  boiling  to  a  pulp  with  water,  pressing,  mix- 
ing with  glue  or  starch  paste,  and  then  pressing  in  moulds  previously  oiled. 
Atler  drying,  the  articles  are  soaked  with  linseed  oil  and  then  dried  at 
higher  temperature. 

Parchment-paper. — If  a  pure  unsized  paper  be  dipped  in  sulphuric 
acid  of  60°  B.  a  portion  of  the  cellulose  is  changed  into  amyloid  (hydro- 
cellulose,  according  to  Girardj,  which  forms  a  gelatinous  coating  over  the 
swollen  fibres  and  effects  in  some  d^ree  a  sizing  of  them.     The  paper  ta 
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made  hereby  translucent  and  parchment-like,  the  strength  is  increased 
from  three  to  fourfold,  and  the  specific  gravity  by  perhaps  forty  per  cent. 
For  the  manufacture  of  Uiis  parch  meat- paper  the  long-fibred,  unfilled  paper 
is  to  be  chosen.  After  treatment  the  paper  is  quickly  washed,  drst  with 
water,  then  with  weak  ammonia,  and  again  with  water. 

In  place  of  sulphuric  acid  we  have  the  treatment  with  ammoniacal 
cnprous  oxide  solution  or  zinc  chloride.  The  former  reagent  fuinishes  the 
Wiileaden  ware,  which  always  retains  the  light  blue-green  color;  the  latter 
yields  the  valuable  product  known  as  ivdwaUd  or  hard  fibre.  In  preparing 
this  latter  material  the  papr,  whi<li  is  either  iinsize<l  or  prepared  with  a 
rosin  size  and  then  nearly  dried,  is  dipped  or  nin  while  in  the  roll  throui^h 
a  bath  of  zinc  chloride  of  about  65°  to  70°  B.  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  38°  C.  After  passing  through  the  zinc  chloride  bath,  the  paper  is 
passed  .iver  hot  rolls  and  then  co^'led  and  washed  in  pure  water  to  remove  , 
all  excess  of  zinc  chloride  or  roein  size.  It  is  then  dried  in  a  heated  niom, 
riven  a  coating  of  paraffine  oil,  and  calendered.  Tlie  material  so  obtained 
IS  very  strong,  tough,  and  can  be  washed. 

6.  Side- PRODUCTS. — Recovered  Soda. — The  alkaline  liquors  in  which 
rags,  espartii,  and  other  paper-making  material  have  been  boiled  were  at 
one  time  run  off  as  waste  products.  This  is  no  lunger  done  in  properly 
conducted  milla,  as  the  alkali  need  can  be  recovered  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
ate by  evaporation  of  the  waste-liquor  and  ignition  of  the  residues,  and  this 
carbonate  can  then  be  causticizea  and  Atim  for  renewed  use.  The  soda 
during  the  process  of  boiling  with  the  paper-making  materials  takes  up  s 
lai^  amount  of  non-cellulose  fibre  constituente,  such  as  resin,  coloring  mat>- 
ter,  and  silica.  These  on  evaporation  and  ignition  become  either  carbonate 
or  silicate.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  us  here  to  describe  the  forms  of 
evaporators  in  use  for  this  soda  recovery.  One  of  the  best-known  evapora- 
tors is  that  of  Porion,  used  lai^ly  in  England  and  on  tiie  ContinenL  For 
a  description  of  this  and  other  forms,  see  Cross  and  Bevan's  "  Text^book  of 
Paper-Making,"  p.  182.  The  Yaryan  multiple-effect  evaporator  (see  p.  131) 
is  also  being  introduced  for  concentration  of  the  spent  liquors. 

The  recovered  soda  consists  essentially  of  carbonate  of  soda,  bother 
with  a  certain  amount  of  silicate  of  soda  if  the  liquor  had  been  obtained  by 
boiling  straw  or  Esparto.  The  causticizing  is  done  in  the  usual  way  witL 
caustic  lime  and  the  clear  alkali  decanted  from  the  separated  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  is  then  thoroughly  washed. 

17.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  Detbrhination  op  the  Nature  op  the  B^bre. — This  may  be 
done  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  either  of  two  methods, — viz.,  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  or  by  the  use  of  chemical  tests  for  individual  fibres.  The 
fibre  is  always  torn  or  cut  and  often  somewhat  attacked.  By  some  practice, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  cotton  and  linen  or  to  identify 
botli  in  admixture.  Wood  and  straw  can  also  be  identified.  In  making 
these  tests,  it  is  best  to  take  strips  of  the  paper  in  question  and  boil  them  in 
succession  with  alcoholic  potash  solution,  with  water,  with  two  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  again  with  water.  If  they  are  now  shaken  up 
with  a  little  warm  water,  we  obtain  a  fine  magma  of  fibres,  which  when 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  glycerine  is  well  adapted  for  examination 
under  the  microscope.     The  distinctive  characters  of  some  of  the  chief 
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paper-making  materials  as  seen  ander  the  microacope  may  be  thus  summa- 
rt^,  according  to  Cross  and  Bevan :  •  CbUon, — flat,  ribljon-Iike  fibres,  fre- 
quently twisted  upon  themselves.  The  ends  gmerally  appear  laminated. 
Linen, — cylindrical  fibres,  simiUr  to  the  typical  bast  fibre.  The  ends  are 
frequently  drawn  oitt  into  numerous  fibrillfe.  Esparto, — the  pulp  consists 
of  a  complex  of  bast  fibres  and  epidermal  cells.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Esparto  pulp  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  fine  hairs  which  line 
the  inner  surface  or  the  leaf,  some  of  which  still  remain  after  the  boiling 
and  wasliing  processes.  The  presence  of  these  hairs  may  be  taken  as  ctmclu- 
sive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Esjiarto.  i^raw, — this  closely  resembles 
E^parto-pidp  in  microscopical  features,  except  that  the  hwrs  are  absent 
On  the  other  hand,  a  numlter  of  flat  oval  cells  are  always  present  in  paper 
made  from  straw.  Chemical  loood-pu/p, — flat  ribbon-like  fibres,  showing 
unbroken  ends.  The  presence  of  pitted  vessels  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  pulp  prejjared  from  pine-wood.  Mechanical  loood-pulp  may  be  rec*^- 
nizcd  by  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  torn  ends  of  the  fibres  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  fibres  are  rarely  separated,  but  generally  more  or  less  ag- 
glomerated. The  pitted  vessels  of  pine-woud  also  show,  and  usually  more 
distinctly  than  in  ctiemical  wood-pulp. 

The  chemical  reagent  most  useful  in  testing  paper-pulp  is  aniline  sul- 
phate. With  most  of  the  fibres  which  consist  of  cellulose  simply  it  gives 
no  reaction.  Straw,  Esparto,  and  mechanical  wood-pulp  can,  however,  be 
identified  by  its  means.  Thus,  where  paper  containing  straw  or  Esparto  is 
treated  for  some  time  with  a  boiling  one  per  cent,  solution  of  aniline  sulphate, 
a  pink  color  is  produced.  Esparto  gives  the  reaction  with  greater  intensity 
than  straw.  Mechanical  wood-pulp  treated  with  this  solution  develops  even 
in  the  cold  a  deep-yellow  color.  According  to  BoUey,t  the  moistening  of 
paper  containing  mechanical  wood-pulp  with  nitric  acid  will  give  the  same 
result,  and  a  naphthylamine  salt  produces  a  deeper  orange  color.  Accord- 
ing to  Wiesner,  phloroglucin  is  also  a  delicate  reagent  for  wood  fibre  in 
jiaper.  A  drop  of  dilute  solution  of  phloroglucin  put  upon  tlie  paper  and 
this  followed  by  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid  develops  an  intensely 
red  color.  Fuchsine  also  colors  wood  fibre  red,  but  has  no  eflTect  upon 
papev  from  linen  fibre  alone. 

M.  Wurster  in  "  Joum.  de  Fhann.  et  Chcroie"  has  extended  Wiesner's 
observation  on  phloroglucin  to  a  number  of  tlie  phenols,  finding  them  as  a 
class  to  serve  as  ret^nts  for  distinguishing  between  wood-pulp  and  other 
cellulose.    The  results  are : 

tteigcDt  Wood-pulp.  "^SctT 

OrciD Dark  rod.  Ha  color. 

IteBorcin         ,'  ,  Deep  green.  Violet 

Pyrogallol Blue-green.  Violet 

Rienoi Yellow-Kieen.  Violet 

Phloroglucin      Blue-viijlet  Mo  color. 

According  to  GodeflVoy  and  Coulon,  mechanical  wood-pulp  from  pine- 
wood  possesses  the  property,  afrer  it  h^s  been  extr^lted  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  etiier,  of  reducing  gold  solutions  on  boiling.  This  property  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  wood-pulp  prepared  by  the  caustic  soaa  or  sulphite  processes,  after 
similar  extraction  with  solvents,  uor  by  the  pulp  prepared  from  linen  or 
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cotton  fibres.  This  property  depends  upon  the  feet  that  in  mechanica! 
wood-pulp  ligno-cellulose  remains,  and  to  this  compositioQ  is  due  the  re- 
ducing power  upon  jfold  solutions.  This  ligno-cellulose  is  destroyed  in  the 
preparation  of  chemical  wood-pulp,  and  docs  not  exist  at  all  in  the  liuen  or 
cotton  fibre.  It  has  been  fouiid  tiiat  on  the  average  one  hundred  parts  of 
mechanical  wood-pidp,  extracted  with  solvents  ana  dried  at  100°  C,  will 
reduce  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  grammes  of  gold.  It 
is  thus  made  possible  by  weighing  the  rediiceil  gold  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  mechanical  wood  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  paper.  For  details 
of  the  analytical  method  based  upon  this  gold  reaction,  see  Bolley's  "  Hand- 
buch  der  TecUnisch-Chem.  Untersuchungen,"  6te  Auf.,  p.  1007. 

2.  Determination  op  the  Nature  of  Loading  Materials. — The 
total  amount  of  the  mineral-loading  material  is  determined  by  igniting  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  paper  until  the  ash  is  white  or  grayish  and  then 
accurately  weighing  this.  The  ash  from  a  paper  containing  the  China  clay  is 
insoluble  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  that  from  paper  containijig  cal- 
cium sulphate  is  soluble,  and  deposits  on  standing  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
gypsum  easily  rec<^izable  by  chemical  tests. 

3.  Determination  as  to  Nature  of  the  Sizing  Materiaib. — 
The  iodine  test  serves  to  indicate  the  use  of  starch  in  the  size,  as  it  produces 
the  well-known  blue  color.  Extraction  of  the  paper  with  alcohol  contain- 
ing a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  serves  to  show  the  resin  used  in  the  size.  The 
alcohol,  after  cooling,  is  poured  Into  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
when  the  resin  separates,  producing  cloudiness  or  turbidity.  Or,  after  ex- 
traction, the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  leaving  the  resin  capable  of  being  identi- 
fied by  its  properties.  Notable  quantities  of  alumina  in  the  ash  also  point 
to  the  use  of  resinate  of  alumina  as  sizing  material.  According  to  Wurster, 
if  between  two  sheets  of  paper  which  have  been  sized  with  reain  is  pressed 
paper  moistened  with  tetramethylparaphenylen-diamiQe  solution,  a  oluish- 
violet  color  is  produced,  while  paper  free  from  resiu  is  not  affected.  Boil- 
ing of  the  paper  sample  with  distilled  water,  filtering,  and  adding  a  few 
drops  of  tannic  acid  solution  will  serve  to  show  the  presence  of  gelatine 
sizing.  If  present,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  is  formed  on  the  addition  of 
the  tannic  acid. 

4.  Determination  of  the  Nature  of  the  Coloring  Material. 
— In  deciding  as  to  the  presence  of  coloring  matter,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  reactions  of  the  commoner  pigments  used.  Ultramarine  is  destroyed 
and  decolorized  on  addition  of  aoias ;  Prussian  blue  is  decolorized  by  heat- 
ing with  alkalies ;  indigo  is  decompiled  by  heating  with  chlorine  or  nitric 
acid ;  smalt  withstands  the  action  of  both  acids  and  alkalies  and  remains  in 
the  ash  as  a  blue  glass ;  the  aniline  colors  are  capable  of  extraction  with 
alcohol  as  solvent 

B.  GUH-COnON,  PYBOXYLIHE,  COLLODION,  AND  CELLULOID. 
L  Raw  Materials. 
The  basis  of  these  preparations  is  the  class  of  nitrates  formed  from  cellu- 
lose by  the  action  of  nitnc  acid,  either  taken  singly  or  admixed  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  or  as  developed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a 
nitrate.  Using  the  doubled  formula  CuH^O,,,,  we  may  note  the  following 
five  stages  of  nitration : 

Hexanitrale,  CuH„0.(NO|},  (trinitnMielluIose,  C,Ht(NO,),0„  of  other 
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writers),  is  the  tnie  gun-cotton.  It  ia  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  the  strongest  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1 .52)  with  two  or  three  parte  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  cotton  is  immersed  for  twmty- 
four  hours  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  10°  C.  (56°  F.).  The  hexa- 
nitrate  so  prepared  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  or  in  methyl  alcohol.  Acetone  dieeolves  it  very  slowly. 
According  (o  Eder,  the  mixtures  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid  do  not  give 
this  nitrate. 

Penianitraie,  C„HuOj(NOj),,  It  is  difiGcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
pare this  nitrate  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  upon 
cellulose.  The  b^  method  (tnat  of  Eder)  is  to  dissolve  gun-cotton  (hexa- 
nitrate)  in  nitric  acid  at  about  80°  to  90°  C.  (176°  to  194°  F.)  and  then 
pretnpitate  as  pentanitrate  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  after  cooling  to  0^ 
C. ;  after  mixing  with  a  lai^r  volume  of  water  and  washing  the  precipitate 
with  water  aail  then  with  alcohol,  it  is  dissolved  in  ether-a^hol  and  again 
precipitated  with  water,  when  it  is  obtained  pure.  This  nitrat«  is  insoluble 
m  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether-alcohol  and  slightly  in  acetic  acid. 
Strong  potash  solution  converts  this  nitrate  into  the  dinitrate,  CuH„0,{NO,)r 

The  tdranilrate  and  trinitrate  (collodion  pyroxyline)  are  generally  formed 
together  when  cellulose  is  treatea  with  a  more  dilute  nitric  acid  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  and  for  a  much  shorter  time  (thirte^  to  twenty  minutes) 
than  in  the  formation  of  the  hexanitrate.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate 
them,  as  they  are  soluble  to  the  same  extent  in  ether-alcohol,  acetic  ether, 
acetic  acid,  or  wood-spirit  On  treatment  with  concentrated  nitnc  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  both  the  tri-  and  tetranitrates  are  converted  into  pentanitrate 
and  hexanitrate.     Potash  and  ammonia  convert  them  into  dinitrate. 

The  dinitraie,  C„H„0,(NO,)„  always  results  as  the  final  product  of  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  the  other  nitrates,  and  also  from  the  action  of  hot, 
somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid  ujwn  celhilose.  The  dinitrate  is  very  soluble 
in  ether-alcohol,  acetic  ether,  and  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  chief  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  these  nitrates  at  present 
is  the  waste  from  cotton-spinning,  which  has  already  been  freed  from  the 
impurities  of  the  raw  cotton.  It  is  first  picked  clean  by  hand  from  admix- 
ture with  foreign  matter  and  then  torn  and  opened  up  by  machinery  so  as 
to  fit  it  for  easy  action  of  the  nitrating  acids.  It  is  then  treated  for  a  few 
minntes  with  boiling  potash  solution,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  by 
steam.  For  the  manu&cture  of  celluloid  a  specially  prepared  and  per- 
fectly pure  tissue-paper  is  now  used,  which  is  torn  into  shreds  by  machinery 
preparatoiy  to  the  nitrating. 

n.  Processes  of  Manu&cture. 

1.  Gun-cotton. — The  following  is  the  procedure  at  Waltbam  Abbey, 
where  gun-cotton  is  made  for  the  English  government  under  Sir  F.  Abel's 
improved  method.  A  mixture  of  fifty-five  parts  of  nitric  acid  fl.516 
specific  gravity)  and  one  hundred  and  six^-five  i>arta  of  sulphuric  acid  (1.842 
specific  gravity)  is  taken  for  one  part  of  cotton.  The  nitrating  mixture  is 
placed  in  cast-iron  vessels,  cooled  from  without  by  flowing  water,  and  the 
cotton  immersed.  It  may  either  remain  in  tliese  until  ready  for  washing, 
or  may  after  a  brief  immersion  be  transferred  to  smaller  stone-ware  vessels, 
similarly  cooled,  in  which  it  then  remains  for  twenty-four  houra,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  completing  the  nitration,  so  that  toe  product  shall  con- 
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tain  a  maximum  of  the  highest,  or  hexanitrate,  and  of  allowing  the  contentH 
of  the  jar  to  cool  down  peTfectly.  The  nitrated  cotton  is  then  centrifugated, 
stirred  up  thoroughly  with  cold  water,  again  centrifugated,  and  then  washed 
E^stematically  with  warm  water  to  which  some  soda  Tiae  been  added.  The 
gun-cotton  so  obtained  may  either  be  used  in  the  loose  form  or,  when  de- 
signed for  manufacture  into  cartridges,  is  beaten  in  a  hoUander  after  the 
manner  of  paper-pulp,  and  then  washed  and  pressed  in  the  desired  forms. 
The  gun-cotton  when  finished  is  usually  preserved  in  a  moist  state,  and 
dried  only  when  needed  for  use.  It,  however,  does  not  require  to  be  sharply 
dried,  as  with  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  moisture  it  can  be  made  to 
develop  its  full  explosive  powers. 

2,  Pyeoxylinb  and  Collodion, — Pyroxyline  of  various  grades  of 
solubility  can  be  prepared  according  to  the  strength  of  acids  used  and  length 
of  immersion  given  the  cotton.  In  general,  the  nitric  acid  taken  is  less  con- 
centrated than  that  used  for  making  gun-cotton,  and  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  is  employed.  Potassium  or  sodium  nitrate  is  also  used  along 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  as  the  nitrating  mixture,  as  the  presence  of  nitrous 
acid  in  the  nitric  acid  generated  is  considered  as  playing  some  part  in 
the  result  A  mixture  of  twenty  parts  pulverized  potassium  nitrate  with 
thirty-one  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1 .835  specific  gravity  is  given  as  a  auit^ 
ahle  pyroxvline  mixture.  After  the  nitre  has  entirely  dissolved  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  mixture  has  fallen  in  temperature  somewhat  below  50° 
C  the  cotton  is  put  in,  stirred  around  thoroughly,  and  then  the  vessel  left 
covered  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  28°  to  30°  C 
The  pyroxyline  is  then  washed  with  cold  water  until  it  shows  no  acid  re- 
action, and  finally  with  boiling  water  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  potassium 
sulphate.  A  similar  mixture,  using  sodium  nitrate,  is  tliirty-three  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  1.80  specific  gravity,  seventeen  parts  of  sodium  nitrate, 
ana  one-half  part  cotton. 

A  special  grade  of  pyroxyline  for  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  put 
upon  the  market  by  the  Schering  factory  in  Berlin,  is  made  by  immersing 
cotton  for  fifteen  minut^  iu  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acia 
of  1.845  specific  gravify  and  nitric  acid  of  1.40  specific  gravity,  taken  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  C. 

The  pyroxyline  made  from  tissue-iaper  for  the  celluloid  manu&cturers 
is  made  by  taking  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  nitric  acid  of  1.47  specific 
gravity,  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  nitric  acid  of  1,36  specific  gravity, 
and  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1 ,84  specific  gravity. 
In  this  mixture  ei^teen  grammes  of  the  finely-shredded  tissue-paper  are 
immersed  at  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  for  one  hour.  The  paper  gains  about 
forty  per  cent  in  weight  in  the  nitration. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  this  nitration  as  proposed  by  Hyatt,  the 
imtentee  of  celluloid,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration.  (See  Fig.  90.) 
The  shredded  paper  is  filled  into  the  omtainer  H,  in  which  has  been  placed 
a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  heated  to  from  26°  to  32°  C. 
The  mixture  having  been  vigorously  stirred  hy  a  mechanical  stirrer  which 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  twenty 
minutes  to  allow  of  the  completion  of  the  nitratiou.  It  is  then  swung 
around  on  the  revolving  table  H\  caught  by  a  crane  from  above,  and 
emptied  into  the  centrifugal  K,  which  quickly  drains  off  the  excess  of  acid 
from  the  mass,  the  liquid  flowing  through  the  pipe  f  into  the  reservoir  O'. 
The  container  3  can  be  filled  from  this  reservoir  through  the  pipe  K*  by 
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the  application  of  air  preenare  at  M,  as  tlie  lid  of  the  acid  reservoir  is  fitted 
CD  air-tight     O*  is  a  reservoir  for  fresh  acid  mixture^ 


The  proportions  of  ether  and  alcohol  used  in  dissolvin;;  pyroxyline  to 
make  collodion  solutions  vary  very  greatly.  The  United  States  PharniEco- 
jMKia  prescribes  for  four  parts  of  pyroxyline  seventy  parts  of  stronger  ether 
and  twenty-six  parts  of  alcohol ;  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  for  one 
ounce  of  pyroxyline  tliirty-aix  fluidounces  of  ether  and  twelve  fluidouncea 
of  rectified  spirit ;  the  Gorman  PharmacoiKeia  takes  one  part  of  pyroxyline 
to  twenty-one  parts  of  ether  aod  three  parts  of  alcohol. 

3.  Cellui/hd. — The  conversion  of  pyi-oxyline  into  celluloid  is  accom- 
plished by  effecting  a  thorough  incorporation  with  the  former  of  a  certain 
amount  of  camphor.  This  may,  however,  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways, 
several  of  whicli  have  been  carried  out  in  practice.  First,  it  is  possible  to 
effect  it  by  heat  alone,  without  the  use  of  any  solvent  for  either  the  camphor 
or  the  pyroxyline.  The  camphor  at  tlie  temperature  of  its  fusion  becomes 
a  sufiicient  solvent  for  the  pyroxyline  to  effectcomplete  physical  admixture. 
This  process  is  essentially  timt  used  in  this  country.  The  weighed  amount 
of  camphor  is  added  to  the  pyroxyline  while  the  latter  is  still  in  a  partially 
moist  condition,  some  alcohol  sprinkled  upon  the  mixture  to  aid  in  the  com- 
minution of  the  carai)hor,  and  the  materials  carefully  ground  together  in  closed 
drums.  The  mixturo  may  now  be  put  through  heatfid  rolls  to  effect  the 
melting  of  the  camphor  and  cause  it  to  penetrate  and  take  up  the  pyroxy- 
line in  every  part  of  the  mass.  It  is  then  put  through  a  heated  mas^cating 
machine  to  complete  the  admixing  and  make  the  mass  of , uniform  composi- 
tion throughout.  Coloring  matter  is  added  when  desired  to  the  materials 
before  the  camphor  takes  up  the  pyroxyline,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
distributed  or  dissolved  as  tne  case  may  be. 

A  solutiou  of  camphor  in  either  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol  has  also  been 
used  as  the  means  of  converting  the  pyroxyline  into  celluloid.  This  may 
be  either  with  the  aid  of  heat  or,  if  sufficient  of  the  solvent  be  used,  it  may 
be  carried  out  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

A  solution  of  camphor  in  ether  has  also  been  used  in  the  celluloid  fac- 
tory of  Magnus  &  Co.  in  Berlin.      For  fitly  parts  of  pyroxyline  is  taken 
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twenty-five  parts  of  camphor  dissolved  in  one  hundred  parts  of  ether  to 
which  five  parts  of  alcohol  have  heen  added.  The  mixture  is  covered  up 
and  stirred  from  time  to  time.  A  gelatinous  and  glutinous  mass  results, 
which  must  be  rolled  between  calender  rolls  until  it  acquires  plastic  charac- 
ters. The  process  is  distinctly  more  dangerous  than  the  others  mentioned, 
as  the  ether  is  all  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  it  does  not  yield  anything  better 
in  the  way  of  product, 

m.  Products. 

1.  GuK-COTTON. — ^The  explosive  variety  of  gun-cotton,  whether  in  the 
form  of  loose  fibre  or  as  compressed  cartridge  or  paper  sheets,  cannot  be 
readily  told  by  outward  characteristics  from  untreated  cotton.  Microscopi- 
cally it  has  not  changed.  It  is  on  close  examination  seen  to  be  not  quite  so 
white,  a  slight  yellowish  Unt  being  recognizable ;  it  is  slightly  rougher  to 
the  touch,  and  crinkles  slightly  when  pressed ;  when  rubbed  it  is  easily 
electrified  and  sticks  to  the  fingers.  When  lighted  it  bums  quickly  with- 
out smouldering  or  leaving  any  residue.  When  heated  slowly  it  b^ins  to 
decompose  with  evolution  of  acid  fumes,  and  above  130°  C.  it  explodes. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  drying  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially if  all  traces  of  acid  have  not  been  removed.  It  is  much  safer  when 
wet  than  dry,  although  it  is  possible  to  explode  it  by  concussion  when  it 
still  contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  water. 

Gun-cotton  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  acetic 
acid,  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  acetone  and 
wood-spirit. 

Gun-cotton  is  chiefly  used  in  submarine  mines  and  blasting  and  for 
naval  torpedoes.  The  combination  of  it  with  nitro-glycerine,  Known  as 
blasting  gelatine,  has  been  referred  to  under  another  section.     (See  p.  77.) 

2.  Pyroxylinb. — This  in  most  physical  characters  resembles  perfectly 
the  explosive  gun-cotton.  The  most  important  difference  is  the  ready  solu- 
bility of  this  variety  of  cellulose  nitrate  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
in  which  the  true  gim-cotton  is  insoluble.  The  ordinary  pyroxyline  is, 
moreover,  only  slightly  explosive.  When  dissolved  in  the  strength  noted 
before  (see  preceding  ^tge)  we  obtain, — 

3.  Collodion. — -This  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  rapidly  evaporates  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  leaving  a  transparent  film  of  tetranitmte,  or  tetra-  and 
trinitrate  mixed,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a  dressing 
for  wounds  under  the  name  of ."  liquid  adhesive  plaster,"  and  very  lai^ly 
in  pbot<^raphy  as  a  means  of  covering  the  phot^raphic  plates  with  a 
transparent  film  which  shall  hold  finely  divided  and  distributed  the  sensi- 
tive silver  salt 

4.  Pyroxyline  Varnishes. — In  recent  years  a  very  important  class 
of  metal  varnishes  or  lacquers  have  been  introduced  under  trade-names, 
such  as  Zapon  varnish,  etc.,  in  which  pyroxyline  is  the  basis.  This  is  dis- 
solved in  either  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  methyl  and  amyl  acetates,  or  mix- 
tures of  these.  Petroleum- naphtha  is  also  added  to  these  solvents  to  facili- 
tate the  drying.  These  varnishes  are  of  special  value  for  fine  metal-work 
ID  brass  or  bronze,  as  they  leave  a  perfectly  transparent  and  flexible  film 
of  pyroxyline,  which  protects  the  metal  and  will  not  crack  or  peel  when 
properly  applied. 

6.  Celluloid. — This  valuable  product  of  the  action  of  camphor  upon 
pyroxyline  is  prepared  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  both  transparent  and 
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opaoue,  colored  imifonnly,  or  mottled  uid  striated  in  trtiitation  of  ivoty, 
oonu,  amber,  tortoise-shell,  t^ate,  and  other  Bubetaoces.  It  cannot  be  caused 
to  explode  by  heat,  friction,  or  percussion.  When  broi^ht  in  oontact  with 
Same  it  burns  with  a  nistling  flame,  and  continues  to  smoulder  after  the 
flame  is  extingui>hed,  the  camphor  bein?  distilled  off  with  production  of 
thick  smoke,  while  tlie  nitro-telhilose  undergoes  incomplete  o<mbustion. 

Celluloid  dissolves  in  warm,  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  but 
is  carbonized  by  the  strong  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  add, 
and  on  diluting  tlie  solution  with  water  both  camphor  and  pyroxyline  are 
reprecipitated.  It  is  rapidly  soluble  in  warm,  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  (four  volumes  of  fuming  acid  to  three  of  water),  and  is  also  dissolved 
with  eaae  by  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  sods.  Ether  dissolves 
out  the  camphor  from  celluloid,  and  wood-spirit  behaves  similarly.  Ether- 
alcohol  (3: 1)  dissolves  both  the  nitro-cellulose  and  camphor,  leaving  the 
coloring  and  inert  matters  as  a  residue.  The  density  of  celluloid  ranges 
from  1.310  to  1.393.  When  heated  to  125°  C,  it  becomes  plastic  and  can 
be  moulded  into  any  desired  shapes.  Separate  pieces  can  also  be  welded 
together  by  simple  pressure  when  at  this  temperature.  The  celluloid  is 
easily  cemented  to  wood,  leather,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  collodion  or  a  solutioa 
of  shellac  and  camphor  in  alcohol. 

IV.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 

Pure  hexanitrate  of  cellulose  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  the  preseDoe  of 
free  acid,  of  lower  nitrates,  or  of  fttty  and  waxy  matters  render  it  more  or 
leas  unstable,  and  therefore  unsafe.  The  most  important  determinations  to 
make  are  the  examination  for  free  a<?id  and  for  lower  nitrates,  and  the  valua- 
tion by  means  of  the  estimation  of  NOj  liberated  from  any  sample. 

1.  Examination  for  Free  Acid. — This  may  be  detected  oy  treating 
twenty  grammes'  weight  of  the  gun-cotton  with  fiily  cubic  centimetres  of 
cold  water.  After  twelve  hours  the  water  may  be  pressed  out,  filtered,  and 
twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  titrated  with  decmomul  caustic  alkali.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  liquid  the  nature  of  the  add,  whether  sulphuric  or 
nitric,  may  ije  ascertained  by  the  usual  tests. 

2.  Examination  for  Lower  Nitrates. — These  may  be  detected  if 
present  by  treating  five  grammes  of  the  sample,  previously  dried  at  100°  C, 
with  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  ether  and 
one  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  shaken  frequently  during  twelve  hours,  and 
then  rapidly  filtered  through  loosely-packed  glass-wool,  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue  weighed. 

3.  Examination  for  Unaltered  Cellulose. — This  may  be  esti- 
mated by  treating  the  gun-cotton  left  undissolved  by  the  ether-alcohol  with 
acetic  ether,  which  dissolves  the  hexanitrate  and  leaves  the  unchanged  cot- 
ton. An  alternative  plan  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  sodium  stannite  by 
adding  caustic  soda  to  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  until  the  precipi- 
tate at  first  formed  is  just  redissolved.  This  solution  when  boiled  with 
guu-cottun  dissolves  the  cellulose  nitrates  without  affecting  the  unchanged 
cellulose.     Sodium  sulphide  is  also  usetl  for  the  same  purpose. 

4.  Valuation  by  Determination  of  NO,. — The  nitrogen  peroxide 
contained  in  gun-cottoo  and  similar  nitrated  products  is  frequently  deter- 
mined by  the  aid  of  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury  upon  the 
nitrates  as  carried  out  in  a  Lunge's  nitrometer.     This  is  a  burette  provided 
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at  the  one  end  with  stopcock  and  funnel-tube  and  narrowed  at  the  other  end, 
which  is  connected  by  a  stout  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  a  simple  gradu- 
ated burette-tube.  The  burette  with  the  stopcock  ia  filled  with  mercury 
through  the  rubber  connection  with  the  other  tube  and  the  Btopoock  closed. 
.35  gramme  of  gun-cotton,  dissolved  in  five  cubic  centimetres  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  are  then  put  into  the  fiinnel-tube,  and  by  opening  the 
stopcock  and  lowering  slightly  the  connecting  burette  are  drawn  into  the 
stoppered  tube,  washed  out  of  the  funnel  with  a  little  additional  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  stopcock  closed.  The  tube  is  then  shaken  vigorously 
undl  the  reaction  is  complete  and  the  volume  of  gas  uo  longer  increases. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  attain  constant  temperature  and  the  volume  read  off  with 
correction  for  temperature  and  pressure.  Allen  (Commercial  Oi^anic  Anal- 
ysoB,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  328)  recommends  that  the  volume  be  compared  with 
that  yielded  by  a  standard  sample  or  a  nitre  solution. 
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STATISTICS. 


Yeaii. 

FioducUon. 

Domestli' con- 
.umpUon. 

Value  of  expor- 

1S114-06  .... 
lHHii-Ofl   .... 
1S96-M7   .... 
1897-98  .... 
1898-99  .... 

Pound!. 
6,0»6,n64,4O9 
8,ri92,4Ifi,H.^il 
4,397,177,704 
6,H77,2ri9,827 
6,794,707,917 

I,fil9, 481,300 
l,2ri7,190,46ti 
1,298,422. 7or> 
1,820.  Wifi,  682 
2,006,848,793 

tVnmda. 

8,617,438,109 
2,835,220,885 
8,103,754,949 
8,8'W,264,295 
3,778,410,293 

204,900,990 
190.a'i6.480 
280,890,971 
280,442,215 
209,604,774 

(Stotistical  Abstract,  United  Swtes  Treasury  Department ) 


(Bales  of  500  pounds.) 


18M-95. 

1S»5-9G. 

>»«,. 

1687-98. 

IS9S-99. 

Cmpof  thernlleil  Slalai 

Ciop  ot  other  couiilri™ 

Total  crop 

i2S&o"Sf.",aS"~':::::: 

g.Rio.ooo 
i.i«s,oiX) 

i,93x:ooo 

isiM.i)oa 

liwsiooo 

u.is9.a» 

2.812,464 

2.743.1100 

3,av),(»io 
liwJiiooo 

W72,000 

i4on!ooa 

2.7W.00O 

i;ow!ooo 

11,5&&,<»0 

8.002,000 

4.4^,000 
1.07.'>.000 

13.531.669 

8,66S.«» 

S.fll9.000 

1:297,000 

ii.an.ooa 

11,113,000 

11.3S4.000 

11,988,000 

i»,aors00o 

II.  Flax. — According  to  a  Uoited  States  consular  report  from  Odessa 
(United  States  Consular  Reports,  March,  1891,  p.  366),  the  total  area 
sown  in  Europe  with  flax  amounted  to  5,700,000  acres,  of  which  Russia 
alone  had  3,700,000  acres.  The  total  quantity  of  flax  fibre  produced  in 
Europe  is  there  given  as  follows : 


Pound*. 

Russia 900,000,000 

Austria-Hungary    ....  IW.400,000 

Germany 97,200,000 

France 79,200,000 

Ireland 46,800,000   f 


Pounds. 

Belgium 43,200.000 

luly 43,200,000 

All  other  countries  .    ,    .       86,000,000 
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Id  1898  the  amount  of  flax  fibre  produced  in  Europe  y 


Aiutrut-Himgary 

Itoiy 

Belgium    .... 
Fnuce 


.  1,680,778,000 
.  114,097,000 
41,917,000 
.  S2, 246,000 
.       26,126,000 


Netherlands . 
Sweden  .   .   . 


12,S34,000 

4,223,000 
1,287,000 

.  1,702,666,000 


III.  Jdte. — ^The  exportationa  of  jute,  etc.,  from  Calcutta  and  Chit- 
b^ng  iu  recent  years  have  been  : 


YIAE. 

Jute. 

KeJectlODS. 

CutUngB. 

T^. 

1890-SI    

1891-92   

1892-98   

1898-94   

1894-95   

2,840,821 

1,714,063 
2,G49,fiS4 
2,161,844 
2,989,627 

61,459 
21,738 
40,924 
50,161 
55,792 

BiU{«. 
524,250 
209,054 
411,884 
206,102 
436,808 

BaJa. 
8,216,630 

1,944,480 
8,002,442 

2,407,577 
8,462,222 

(Textile  MKnufactureB,  June  16,  1895.) 

IV.  Importations  op  Vegetable  Fibbes. — The  importations  of 
unmanufactured  vegetable  fibres  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  aa  follows : 


Valued  »' 

Jute  (tona) 

Valued  at    ... 

SUal.^nt6s,  etc.  (tons)  . 
Valued  at   ,    .    . 


.  11,804,428  (1,897,976  (1,198,597  91,306,620 

65,694  51,880            64,287  57,136 

.  (4,674,088  (4,048,179  (3,799,875  (6,688,583 

88,992  88,650           112,806  83,101 

.  (2,001,206  (1,640,484  (2,543,498  (2,296,189 

52,130  83,268     69,322  71,898 

(8,412,760  (8,884,782  (6,189,900  (9,211,877 


V.  Paper  and  Pulp  Statiotics. — 

Paper-maHng  MaUriah. — ^The  importations  of  paper  stock  for  the  last 
three  years  have  amounted,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  to : 

mn.  1898.  iS9». 

49,800,209  66696,560 

(699,981  1806,545 

(2,170,842  (1,809,869 


All  other  slock  valued  ai 
Wttod-pulp  (tons) 
Valued  at 


The  English  importations  of  paper-making  materials  during,  the  last 
three  years  have  been : 


Linen  r 


wn. 


en  rags  (tons) 26,888 

alued  at  .   .    .  ■ £249,881 

Banrlo  (tons) 204,579 

Valued  at £826,196 

Wood-pulp  (chemical  tons)  ....  1 

Valued  at I  888,80* 

Wood-pulp  (mechanical  toiu).    .   .    [£1,980,761 
Valued  at I 


20,659 

20,617 

197,341 

207,604 

£768,779 

£806,354 

179,610 

198,926 

£1,226,026 

£1,441,809 

£668,802 

£647,897 

Aecording  to  "  Bradstreet's"  for  November  29,  1890,  the  American 
oatpnt  of  wood-pulp  more  than  trebled  within  ten  years.     There  were 
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then  210  factories  engaged  in  its  mannfacture, — 183  producing  it  b;  the 
mechanical  process,  15  by  the  soda,  and  12  bv  the  en1pbit«  methods. 

According  to  a  report  made  to  the  United  States  jjepartment  of  Labor 
in  1898,  there  were  in  the  first  half  of  1898,  723  paper  and  pulp  maaa&o- 
turers  having  altogether  1067  mills.  Of  the  723  manafacturers,  644  re- 
ported their  productioa  for  the  half-year,  amounting  to  994,087  tons  of 
paper  and  619.383  tons  of  pulp.  The  value  of  the  paper  waa  (48  689,880, 
and  of  the  pulp,  $13,428,642;  togetJier,  $62,118,422.  The  States  with 
lai^est  production  were  MassachnsettH,  New  York,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Almost  one-third  of  the  ^per  production — viz.,  311,898 
tons — was  used  for  the  daily  newspapers.  The  production  of  colored  paper 
amounted  to  124,339  tons;  of  wood-fibre  Manila  paper,  72,073  tons;  of 
cardboard,  70.694  tons ;  and  of  Manila  papers,  760,383  tons.  The  619,383 
long  of  pulp  were  made  op  of  367,744  tons  of  ground  wood-pulp,  173,420 
tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  74,379  tons  of  soda  pulp,  and  3840  tons  of  cotton 
fibre. 

Reckoning  on  the  production  of  this  haUWear,  and  counting  in  the  79 
establitthmeuts  not  reporting,  the  annual  production  of  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  about  $105,000,000  of  paper  and  $28,500,000  of  pulp. 
The  figures  in  the  census  year  1890  were  $72,773,093  for  paper  and 
$6,152,038  for  pulp. 

The  total  export  irom  Norway  of  moist  machine  wood-pulp  has  been 
as  follows  in  recent  years :  In  1889,  190,000  tons ;  in  1890,  207,000  tons ; 
in  1891,  230,000  tons;  in  1892,  215,000  tons  ;  in  1893,  230,000  tons;  in 
1894,  240,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  1 894  exportation  was  from  9,500,000 
to  10,000,000  krona  (1  krona  =  $0.26.8). 

The  exportation  of  chemical  wood-pulp  from  Norway  was,  for  1893, 
32,000  tons  of  dry  and  13,000  tons  of  moist  pulp;  for  1894,  34,000  tons 
of  dn-  and  10,000  tons  of  moist  pulp.  The  value  was  between  6,000,000 
and  6',600,000  krona. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

TEXTILE    FIBRES  OF    ANIMAL   ORIGIN, 

As  before  stated,  the  only  animal  fibres  tliat  have  acquired  technical 
importance  are  the  wool  fibre  and  silk.     Theae  will  now  be  considered. 

I.  Raw  Materials. 
A.  Woou — Wool  is  undoubtedly  a  variety  of  hair,  found  io  greater  or 
leas  quantity  on  almost  all  mammals,  on  a  few  of  which,  as  the  domestic 
sheep,  it  forms  the  principal  covering  of  the  body.     It  is  probable  that 
while  both  hair  and  wool  occur  togeUicr  in  wild  sheep,  domestication  has 
gradually  caused  tlie  rank  hairy  fibres  to  disappear  and  the  soA,  under-wool 
to  develop  until  the  fleece  of  wool  becomes  a  thick  and  complete  covering. 
From  ordinary  hair  the  wool  is  distinguished  by  two  Important  properties: 
First,  while  haii"  is  almost  smooth  on  tbe  surface,  the  wool  fibre  is  covered 
by  minute  overlapping  scales  arranged  like  roof-tiles.     While  these  scales 
are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  discernible  to  the  eye,  they  can  be  felt  if  a 
woollen  fibre  is  drawn  between  the  fingers  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
in   which   the   scales   are   set. 
Pro.  91.  Secondly,  while  a  hair  is  per- 

fectly straight,  the  woollen  fibre 
is  finely  crimped  or  curled,  so 
that  it  becomes  longer  when 
drawn  out  and  shortens  again 
when  the  strain  is  removed. 
The  spring  due  to  this  curled 
structure  gives  woollen  fabrics 
notable  elasticity.  Owing  to 
the  overlapping  scale-like  struc- 
ture and  the  crimped  condition 
of  the  fibre,  wool  has  -also  the 
power  of  felting,  or  becoming 
matted  Into  a  compact  cloth 
under  the  fulling  process  with- 
out the  necessity  of  weaving. 
These  structural  characters  of 
the  wool  fibre  are  shown  in 
Pig.  fll. 

Sheep's   wool    varies    from 

the  long  straight  coai-se  hair  of 

certain  varieties  of  the  English 

sheep'a wool  (•(•).  shccp  (Leicester,   Lincolnshire, 

etc.)  to  the  comparatively  short 

wavy  fine  soft  wool  of  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  Electoral  sheep.     According 

to  the  average  length  of  the  fibres  or  staples  two  principal  classes  of  wool 

are  established,  the  long-aiapUd  (eighteen  to  twenty-three  txiutimetres)  and 
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tlie  ahort-atapUd  wools  (two  and  Gve-tentlu  to  four  centimetres).  The 
former  elaas  nave  hitherto  been  combed  and  then  spun  into  woreUd  yam, 
while  the  latter  have  been  carded  and  spun,  yielding  woollen  yams.  These 
processes  will  be  referred  to  again  later.  {See  p.  314.)  In  general  the  long 
fltraight  wools,  like  Linoobi  and  Leicester  wools,  possess  a  silky  lustre,  and 
are  known  as  lusb-e  wools,  while  the  Merino,  Colonial,  etc,  which  are  shorter 
and  curly,  are  known  as  jum~luglre  wools. 

The  worth  of  any  grade  of  wool  ia  determined  by  noting  such  proper- 
ties as  softness,  fineness,  length  of  staple,  waviness,  lustre,  strength,  elas- 
tic!^, flexibility,  color,  and  me  facility  with  which  it  can  be  dyed.  Wool 
is  very  hygroecopic.  In  warm  dry  weather  it  may  contain  eight  to  twelve 
per  cent  moisture,  but  if  kept  for  a  time  in  a  damp  atmosphere  it  may  take 
up  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  This  becomes  an  important  item  in  the  sale  of 
wool,  and  hence  in  France  and  Germany  tlie  percentage  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  wool  to  be  sold  must  be  officially  det^mined  in  "  wool-condition- 
ing" establishments.  (See  silk-conditioning,  p.  311.)  The  legal  amount 
of  moisture  allowed  on  the  Continent  is  18.25  per  cent. 

The  best  kind  of  wool  is  colorless,  but  inferior  grades  are  often  yellow- 
ish, and  sometimes  even  brown  or  blaick  in  color. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  wool  fibre  is,  as  already  noted  (see  p. 
273),  nitrc^nouB,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  distinguish  between  toe 
true  fibre  and  the  cucrustiug  matters.  These  latter,  independent  of  me- 
chanically adhering  impurities  or  "dirt,"  are  of  twofold  character,  the 
"  wool-fal "  (soluble  in  ether)  and  the  "  iDOol-perspiratwn"  (soluble  in  water). 
These  two  are  frequently  included  togetlier  under  the  name  of  the  "  yolk 
or  "  suint"  of  the  wool.  The  true  wool  fibre,  when  cleansed  from  these, 
has  approximately  the  following  composition :  Carbon,  49.25  per  cent. ; 
hydrogen,  7,67  per  cent;  oxygen,  23.66  per  cent;  nitrogen,  15.86  per 
cent ;  sulphur,  3.66  per  cent  The  presence  of  sulphur  is  very  distinctive 
of  wool  and  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  silk,  the  other  nitrogenous  fibre. 
It  can  be  removed  in  lai^  part,  but  not  without  weakening  the  fibre  and 
destroying  its  lustre,  etc. 

Wool-fat  is  a  mixture  of  a  solid  alcoholic  body,  cholesterine,  t^^ether 
with  isocholcsterine  and  the  compounds  of  these  bodiea  with  several  of  the 
fatty  acids.  These  free  higher  alcohols  are  soluble  in  boiling  ethyl  alcohol, 
while  the  compounds  they  form  with  the  fiitty  acids  are  insoluble  in  alcohol 
but  soluble  in  etiier. 

Wool-perspiration  has  been  shown  to  consist  essentially  of  the  potassium 
salts  of  oleic  and  stearic  acids,  possibly  other  fixed  &tty  acids,  also  potas- 
sium salts  of  volatile  acids,  like  acetic  and  valerianic  acid,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates.  The  wash-water  of  raw  or 
greasy  wool,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  would  contain  lai^  amounts  of 
potash  salts,  and  when  evaiwrated  and  ignited  would  yield  an  abundant 
product  of  potassium  carbonate.  This  utilization  of  the  wool  wash-water 
as  carried  out  at  present  in  France  and  Belgium  yields  over  one  million 
kilos,  of  potassium  carbonate.  Another  utilization  of  this  yolk  of  wool  is 
to  submit  it  to  dry  distillation,  when  it  yields  a  residue  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  nitrogenous  carbon, 
of  great  value  for  the  manufacture  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Wool  is  decomposed  by  heat  at  130°  C,  ammoniacal  vapors  are  given 
ofi^,  and  at  140°  to  I.W°  C.  sulphur  compounds  are  also  present  in  the 
vapors.      When  ignited  by  a  flame,  wool  emits  the  disagreeable  odor  of 
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burnt  feathers  and  leaves  a  porouB  caked  residue.  Ammoniacal  Boluttonof 
cupric  hydrate  has  no  action  upon  wool  in  the  oold,  but  dissolves  it  when 
hot.  BUute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  have  little  in- 
fluence whether  hot  or  cold.  This  tact  is  availed  of  in  separating  cotton 
from  wool  in  the  process  of  "  carbonizing"  mixed  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
The  dilute  sulphuric  acid  used  attacks  and  disintegrates  the  cotton.  They 
are  then  dried  in  closed  chambers  at  110°  C,  after  which  the  disorganized 
cotton  can  be  beaten  out,  while  the  wool  remains  but  slightly  altered. 
Nitric  acid  does  not  attack  the  wool  Beriously,  but  gives  it  a  yellow  color, 
hence  sometimes  used  as  a  "  stripping"  agent  for  dyed  woollen  goods  in 
case  of  re-dying.  Sulphurous  acid  is  the  most  satisfactory  bleaching  agent 
for  woollens,  as  it  removes  the  natural  yellow  tint  of  the  ordinary  wool. 
Caustic  alkalies  act  rapidly  and  injuriously  upon  wool.  Alkaline  carbonates 
and  soap  have  little  or  no  injurious  action  if  not  too  concentrated  and  if 
the  temperature  is  not  above  50°  C  Chlorine  and  hypochlorites  act  injuri- 
ously upon  wool  and  cannot  be  used  for  bleaching.  A  very  slieht  action 
of  chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  wool  to  assume  a  yellowida  tint  and 
gives  it  an  increased  affinity  for  many  coloring  matters. 

Closely  related  to  sheep's  wool  are  a  few  varieties  of  animal  hair,  which 
are  also  utilized  in  some  degree  as  textile  flbres  in  similar  classes  of  goods. 

Mohair  is  the  product  of  the  Angora  goat  of  Asia  Minor  and  Cape  Col- 
ony, South  Africa.     It  is  a  long  silky  hair,  which  is  very  soft  and  lustrous. 
Oof^mere  consists  of  the  soft  under-wool  which  grows  in  winter  on  the 
Cashmere  goat.     It  furnishes  the  material  for  the  costly  Cashmere  shawls 
of  native  manufacture,  but  is  not  exported  at  all  as  fibre. 

Alpcica,  Vicwna,  IJama,  and  Guanaco  are  the  names  of  four  closely- 
related  species  of  SoutJi  American  goats  found  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  which  yield  valuable   hair-like   fibres, 
f  lo.  92.  Of  these,   the   alpaca  is   exported   in   largest 

amount  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  long  silky  fibre  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween true  wool  and  hair  and  possessing  a  strong 
lustre.  It  is  both  white  and  of  various  colors. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  92, 

ChmeTs  Hair  is  somewhat  used  in  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  latterly  in 
Europe,  for  the  manufacture  of  woven  goods, 
which  are  made  from  the  unbleached  hair. 

B.  Silk. — The  silk  fibre  is,  morphologi- 
cally, the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time,  because 
of  its  properties,  the  most  perfect  of  the  textile 
fibres.  It  differs  from  all  other  flbres  in  that 
it  is  found  tn  nature  as  a  continuous  fine  thread, 
so  that  the  process  of  spinning  is  superfluous  in 
its  case.  In  place  of  this  we  have  the  reeling 
process,  whereby  several  of  the  natural  threads 
are  united  into  one  thicker  and  stronger  thread. 
Silk  is  the  product  of  the  silk-worm  (Bom- 
byx  mon)  and  is  simply  the  fibre  which  the 
Alpaca  gou'i  haic  (It*).  worm  Spins  around  itself  for  protection  when 

entering  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state.     From  the 
^8  laid  by  the  animal  m  the  moth  or  butterfly  state  develops  the  catei^ 
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pillar  or  silk-worm.     The  eggs  are  yellowish  in  color  at  ftTSt,  changing  to 

fray  when  dry.     They  are  very  light  in  weight,  some  thirteen  hundred  and 
fly  together  weighing  one  gramme.     For  the  development  of  tlie  cater- 
pilutr  firim  them  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  and  moisture  ia  necessary,  the 
temperature  being  raised  in  the  incubation  chamber  during  ten  or  twelve 
days  from  18°  to  2b°  C.     The  young  worms  are  at  once  removed  to  larger 
chambers,  where  are  lath  frame-works  strui^  across  with  threads  and  sheets 
of  paper.     The  animals  are  placed  upon  these,  and  fed  rE^ularly  durmg 
thirty  to  thirty-three  days,  till  indeed  they  begin  to  spin.     They  are  here 
fed  upon  mulberry  leaves  (M&nu  alba),  and  during  this  period  increase 
enormously  in  size,  becoming  at  length  about  eight  to  ten  centimetres  long 
and  about  five  grammes  in  weight     To  allow  of  this  increase  in  size  it 
casts  its  skin  some  four  times  during  this  period  (at  intervals  of  irom  four 
to  six  days).     When  about  the  thirtieth  day  of  its  growth  has  been  reached 
it  ceases  to  take  food  and  shows  a  decided  restlessness.     It  is  then  placed 
on  bireh-twigs,  and  soon  begins  to  spin.     This  spinning  of  the  cocoon,  or 
oval-shaped  house  in  which  the  worm  is  to  undergo  the  chiysalis  state  before 
emei^ing  as  the  butterfly,  in- 
volves the  secretion  of  the  fibre  Pro.  M. 
so  much  prized  as  silk.     The 
silk  substance  ia  secreted   W 
two  glands,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar. 
The  substance  from  these  two 
glands    unites    in  a    capillary 
canal  situated  in  tlie  head  of 
the  animal,  whence  issues  tlie 
silk  as  a  double  fibre  only 


rarely  separated,  <'eniented  throughout  by  the  sericin,  or  silk-glue.     The 
microscopical  appearauce  of  the  silk  fibre  is  shown  in  Fig.  93.     This  fibre 
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which  goes  to  form  the  cocoon  varies  in  length  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  tweh-e  hundred  and  fitly  metres,  and  with  a  diameter  of  about  .018 
millimetre  in  diameter.  The  interlacing  layers  of  tlie  silk  tncoon  are  at 
first  loose,  but  l>ecome  finer  and  denser  towards  the  interior,  while  the  inner- 
most layer  which  immediately  surnmnds  the  animal  forms  a  thin  jtarch- 
metit'lilce  skin.  The  several  stages  of  cocoon-spinning  are  shown  in  Fig. 
94,  Tlie  wjooons  of  the  female  are  pure  oval  in  sha|>e,  while  th(we  of  the 
male  are  distinctly  contraet^'d  in  the  centre.  They  are  white  or  yelh>wi8h, 
and  usually  about  three  centimetres  long  and  one  and  one-half  to  two  <^nti- 
metres  thick.  Some  seven  or  eight  days  are  allowed  for  the  rompietion  of 
the  cocoon-spinning,  and  they  are  then  gathered.  A  sufiicimt  number  of 
both  males  and  females  are  taken  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  rest  put 
aside  to  be  iveled  for  silk.  Those  chosen  for  breeding  are  kept  for  some 
twenty  days  at  a  temperature  of  from  19°  to  20°  C,  when  the  silk-moth 
which  has  formed  in  the  interior  from  the  pupa  emits  a  peculiar  saliva, 
which  softens  the  sericin,  or  silk-glue,  at  one  end  of  the  cocoon  and  enables 
the  animal  ti>  push  its  way  out  to  daylight  The  females  within  forty  hours 
after  their  appearance  lay  their  eggs,  some  four  hundred  in  number,  and 
shortly  after  die.  The  eggs  are  slowly  dried,  and  stoi-ed  in  glass  bottles  in 
a  dry  dark  place  till  the  i»)Uowing  spring.  The  cocoons  put  aside  for  the 
reeling  of  silk  must  be  taken  in  hand  promptly  and  the  chrysalis  contained 
in  them  killed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  silk-moth  and 
the  injury  to  the  cocoon  by  its  pushing  its  way  out.  This  is  done  either  by 
heating  them  for  several  hours  in  an  oven  at  60°  to  70°  C,  or  more  quickly 
by  steam  heat  One  hundred  grammes  of  e^s  jiroduce  under  favorable 
conditioi]3  from  ninety  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
cocoons,  weigliing  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  kilos.,  and  these 
yield  twelve  to  sixteen  kilos,  of  reeled  silk. 

The  silk  fibre  consists  to  tlie  extent  of  rather  more  than  half  its  weight 
o{  fibroin,  Ci(HjjNbO(,  a  nitrogenous  principle.  Covering  this  is  the  silk- 
glue,  or  sericin,  C^ffl^H^Og.  Whether  tliia  latter  exists  in  tlie  glands  of 
the  silk-worm  along  with  the  fibroin,  as  maintained  by  Duseigneur-Kleber, 
or  is  produced  exclusively  by  atmospheric  change  from  the  fibrein  as 
assei-tnl  by  Bolley,  is  still  in  debate.  This  sericin,  however,  is  easily 
dissolved  off  from  the  fibroin  by  warm  soap-water  and  other  alkaline 
liquids.  Tiiis  "  boiled-oif"  liquid  plays  an  important  part  in  silk-dyeing 
operations.  (See  p.  491  )  The  most  important  physical  properties  of  the 
Bilk  fibre  are  its  lustre,  strength,  and  avidity  for  moisture.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  i-aw  silk  as  offered  for  sale, 
or  "silk-conditioning,"  will  be  spoken  of  imder  the  process  of  treatment. 
(Seep.  311.) 

Besides  the  true  silk,  the  pnKhict  of  Bombyx  moH,  we  have  several 
Bo-caUefl  "  wild  silks,"  the  most  im^wrtant  of  which  is  the  Tussur  silk, 
the  product  of  the  larva  of  the  moth  Ajdhercea  mylUta,  found  in  India. 
The  cocoons  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  true  silk-worm,  egg- 
shaped,  and  of  a  silvery  drab  color,  Tliey  are  also  attached  t^  the  ttvigs 
of  the  food  trees  by  a  thread-like  prelungation  of  the  cocoon.  The 
cocoon  is  very  fii'm  and  hard,  and  the  silk  is  of  a  drab  color.  It  is  used 
for  the  buff-colored  Indian  stiks,  and  latterly  laigely  in  the  manu&ctnre 
of  silk  plush.  Other  wild  silks  are  the  .£rta  silk  of  India,  thfe  Mvga 
«lk  of  Assam,  the  AUaa  or  Fagara  silk  of  China,  and  the  Yama-'mai  silk 
of  Jajtan. 
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IL  Processes  of  ManufiictuTe. 

It  will  be  bcyoDd  the  provinoe  of  this  work  to  take  up  the  manuftcture 
of  woollen  and  silk  goods  from  the  mechaoical  side.  Hence  we  lihall  only 
notice  tlie  preliminary  processes  of  chemical  treatment  which  the  fibres 
undeivo  to  prepare  them  for  manufacture  into  goods,  and  then  take  up  the 
several  classes  of  manufactured  textiles  again  in  speaking  of  bleaching  and 
dyeing  of  goods. 

A.  Wool. — 1.  Woolscouring. — ^The  condition  of  the  raw  wool  when  first 
obtained  from  the  back  of  the  sheep  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  fibre 
is  covered  with  both  natural  ana  artificial  impurities  (yolk,  dirt,  etc)  to 
such  an  extent  that  mordanting  and  dyeing  would  be  almost  impossible. 
These  are  therefore  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of  soouring.  It  will  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  yolk  was  stated  to  be  made  up  of  the  wool-fat 
(soluble  in  alcohol)  and  the  wool -perspiration  (soluble  in  water).  Both  of 
these  have  to  be  removed  in  the  completed  scouring  operation.  The  full 
operation  then  must  include  three  Bti^;es, — viz.,  steeping,  or  washing  with 
water  (tU^niage) ;  cleansing  or  scouring  proper  with  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tions (dlgraismgt) ;  rinsing  or  final  washing  with  water  (rinfoye).  The 
first  operation  may  be  omitted  if  the  wool  has  been  washed  by  the  wool- 
grower.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  with  Australian  wools,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  South  American  wools  come  into  commeree  unwashed  and 
very  rich  in  yolk.  The  washing  of  tliese  wools  is  largely  carried  on  in 
France  and  mlgium,  and,  as  has  been  stated  (see  p.  306),  is  made  to  yield 
large  amounts  of  potassium  carbonate  by  evaporating  and  igniting  the  wash- 
waters.  The  wool  ie  systematically  washed  in  tepid  water  (about  46°  C.) 
in  a  series  of  tanks  arranged  so  that  the  water  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
until  completely  saturated,  when  it  is  evaporated.  According  to  M.  Chan- 
delon,  one  thousand  kilos,  of  raw  wool  may  furnish  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  litres  of  yolk  solution  of  specific  gravity  1.25  (50°  Tw.),  having  a 
value  of  fifleen  shillings  and  sixpence,  wnile  the  cost  of  extraction  does 
not  exceed  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  scouring  and  washing  processes  for  loose  wool  are  usually  carried 
out  in  the  well-known  rake  scouring-machines,  consisting  of  a  large  cast- 
iron  trough  provided  with  an  ingenious  system  of  forks  or  rakes  whereby 
the  wool  is  gradually  passed  forward  by  the  to-and-fro  dig^ng  motion  of 
the  rabes.  Two  or  three  such  scouring-machines  are  placed  in  aeries,  so 
that  the  first  may  take  the  bulk  of  the  impurities,  the  second  complete  the 
scouring,  and  the  third  effect  a  thorough  washing  in  a  stream  of  fresh  water. 
The  scouring  liquid  which  has  been  longest  in  use  is  stale  urine  {laid\ 
which  is  effective  because  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  it  contains.  It  is 
now  largely  supplanted  by  ammonia,  sodium  carbonate,  soaps,  etc  The 
most  injurious  enects  arise  from  the  use  of  water  contsJning  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, because  of  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  lime  or  magnesia  compounds 
upon  the  fibre.  In  recent  years  volatile  solvents,  like  fusel  oil,  ether,  petro- 
leum-naphtha, carbon  disulphide,  have  also  been  introduced  for  soouring 
purposes,  although  not  generally  adopted  on  account  of  the  expense  and 
risk  attending  their  use.  They  must  be  followed  at  all  events  by  a  washing 
with  water,  as,  while  they  dia^olve  fatty  matters,  they  do  not  take  up  the 
oleates,  etc,  of  the  wool-perspiration. 

The  only  treatment  of  this  kind,  known  technically  as  a  degreaeing 
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process,  is  that  with  petrolenm-naphtha.  This  haa  been  found  practicable 
and  remunerative.  The  wool,  freed  from  its  grease  and  wax-like  con- 
stituents by  the  naphtha  and  ita  potash  salts,  by  a  washing  with  water  only 
is  left  in  an  excellent  condition  for  the  mechanical  treatment,  such  as  card- 
ing and  combing. 

Woollen  yams  and  woollen  cloth  are  also  sooured  to  free  them  from  the 
oil  which  has  either  purposely  or  by  accident  been  put  upon  them  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  operations.  The  scouring  of  "union"  goods — that 
is,  materials  with  cotton  -warp  and  woollen  weft — is  a  more  dimcult  opera- 
tion on  account  of  the  differences  in  elasticity,  hygroscopic  character,  etc.,  of 
the  cotton  and  the  wool  fibre.  It  includes  tne  operations  of  crabbing,  eUam- 
vag,  and  secniring, 

2.  Bleaching  of  Wod. — Wool  is  generally  bleached  either  as  yam  or 
cloth.  The  bleaching  agent  in  general  use  is  sulphur  dioxide.  It  may  of 
course  be  applied  eit£er  as  gas  or  as  sulphurous  acid  solution,  the  former 
method  being  generally  followed,  and  the  yam  or  cloth  suspended  on  poles 
in  closed  chambers,  called  sulphur-stoves,  which  can  be  charged  with  the 
gaa.     In  liquid  bleaching  with  sulphurous  acid,  a  solution  of  sodium  bisul- 

Ehite  is  generally  used,  which  is  eiuer  mixed  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
ydrochloric  acid  or,  what  is  better,  the  goods  are  passed  through  one  solu- 
tion after  the  other  in  3e|Mrate  baths.  The  bleaching  of  sulphur  dioxide 
differs  essentially  from  that  effected  by  chlorine  and  hypochlorites  in  that  it 
is  not  due  to  oxidation,  but  to  reduction  or  possibly  to  the  formation  of  color- 
less compounds  with  the  natural  yellow  color  of  the  wool.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  permanent  in  character,  and  the  yellow  color  gradually  returns  on  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  influences  and  repeated  washings  in  alkaline  solutions. 
The  iaest  liquid  bleaching  agent  is  hydr<^n  dioxide.  The  woollen  mate- 
rial is  steeped  for  several  hours  in  a  dilute  and  slightly  alkaline  solution  of 
the  commercial  HjOj  and  then  well  washed,  first  with  water  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards  with  pure  water. 

B.  Silk. — 1.  ReeUngo/StHe. — The  unwinding  of  the  long  silk  fibre  from 
the  oocoon  and  bringing  it  into  condition  for  weaving  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  reeling  process.  The  cocoons  are  thrown  into  a  basin  of  warm  water 
to  soften  the  silk-glue  and  allow  of  the  fibres  being  separated.  From  four 
to  eighteenfibre8,aocordingtoUie  quality,  are  taken,  and  two  threads  formed 
by  passing  the  fibres  together  through  two  perforated  agate  guides.  After 
being  crowed  or  twisted  together  at  a  given  point  they  are  again  separated 
and  passed  through  a  second  pair  of  guides,  thence  through  the  distrib- 
uting guides  on  to  the  reel.  The  temporary  twisting  or  crossing  causes  the 
i^lutination  of  the  individual  fibres  of  each  thread.  In  order  to  form 
long  threads  a  frequent  adding  on  the  fibre  of  a  new  cocoon  is  necessary. 
Care  must  be  taken,  also,  that  the  thread  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  of  uni- 
form thickness,  so  that  as  the  inner  fine  fibres  of  several  ooooons  come 
through  the  guides  another  cocoon  is  added  to  the  number  used  for  the 
thread.  One  cocoon  gives ,  16  to  .20  or  at  most  .25  gramme  of  raw  silk.  Tlie 
loss  through  removal  of  the  external  floss  varies  from  eighteen  to  thirty  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  cocoons  and  the  care  bestowed  by  the  worker.  Before 
this  raw  silk  can  be  used  for  weaving  two  of  the  threads  are  "  thrown" 
tc^ether  and  slightly  twisted. 

2.  Silk-oondkioning. — Raw  silk  kept  in  a  humid  atmosphere  is  capable 
of  absorbing  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  moisture  without  this  being 
at  all  perceptible.     It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
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the  buyer  to  know  what  weight  of  normal  silk  there  is  in  any  given  lot 
To  ascertain  this  with  aocuracy,  there  have  been  established  in  a  number  of 
the  Etinipt-an  centres  nf  silk  industry  oondiitoning  establish  me  nta.  The 
oj^ration  13  carried  out  by  means  of  the  aupararus  shown  in  Fig.  95,  where 
a  number  of  hanks  of  silk  are  shown  in  the  drying  chamber.  A  test  hank 
of  silk  is  taken  from  the  Ini1i>,  and  liaving  been  suspended  from  the  one  arm 
of  an  acoitmte  balance  its  initial  weight  is  gotten.  It  is  then  dried  inaeiir- 
rent  of  air  at  1 10°  C.  until  cimstant  weight  is  again  obtained.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  drying  ehaml>er  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.     To  the  final  weight  oh-  ^"'-  ^■ 

taincd  for  the  dry  silk  eleven  per  cent,  is 
added,  and  the  result  taken  as  a  normal 
flilk  weight.  The  average  loss  of  weight 
in  this  conditioning  process  is  about 
twelve  per  cent. 

3.  mik-aconring. — By  the  scouring 
of  silk  the  silk-glue  is  removed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  and  the  fibre  is 
rendered  lustrous  and  gotl  and  able  to 
take  the  dye-color.  According  to  the 
amount  of  silk-glue  removed  in  this 
operation  the  product  is  called  boiled-off 
mlk,  aouple  silk,  or  ^crw.  In  the  first 
case,  the  loss  of  silk-glue  amounts  to 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  raw  silk  ;  in  the  second, 
to  eight  to  twelve  per  cent. ;  and  in  the 
thira  to  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  the 
original  weight  of  the  silk.  In  preparing 
the  first  variety  two  operations  are  neces- 
sary, stripping  or  ungumming  (d^goin- 
mage)  ana  boU'tng  off. 

The  hanks  of  raw  silk  are  suspended 
by  wooden  rods  in  a  rectangular  trough 

lined  with  copper  and  worked  by  hand  in  a  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
soap  solution  oeated  to  P0°  to  95°  C.  When  the  water  is  very  hard  it 
must  be  corrected  or  softened  previously.  Frequently  two  soap-baths  are 
used  one  after  the  other  as  the  first  one  becomes  chained  with  the  silk- 

flue.  The  silk  at  first  swells  up  and  becomes  glutinous,  but  as  the  glue 
issolves  off  it  becomes  soft  and  silky.  The  waste  soapy  and  glutinous 
liquid  obtained  is  called  "boiled-otf"  liquor,  and  is  a  useful  addition  to 
the  dye-batli  in  dyeing  with  coal-tar  colors,  (See  p.  49L)  For  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  last  portions  of  the  silk-glue,  it  is  now  washed  in 
water  at  60'^  C,  to  whif^h  some  soap  and  carbonate  of  soda  have  been  added, 
then  put  in  coarse  hemi^en  bags  called  "  pockets"  and  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  to  three  hours,  according  to  quality,  in  open  copper  vessels  with  a  so- 
lution of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  soap.  It  is  then  rinsed  with  a  weak 
tepid  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  finally  washed  in  cold  water.  Silk 
intended  to  remain  white  or  to  be  dyed  pale  colors  is  then  at  once  bleached 
while  moist  with  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  for  some  six  hours.  The  bleach- 
ing operation  may  be  repeated  from  two  to  three  times,  according  to  the 
qiiali^  of  the  silk. 
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Soiiple  silk  is  tliat  which  lias  been  prepared  for  dyeing  with  a  If>^a  of 
not  more  than  eight  pep  cent  of  its  weight  It  is,  however,  not  so  strong 
as  boiled-off  silk,  and  is  used  only  for  tram.  Ita  preparation  always  in- 
eliides  two  operations,  and  if  the  silk  is  to  b^  dyed  liH'it  colors,  two  addi- 
tional operations  have  to  be  carried  out.  The  raw  silk  is  first  "softened," 
and  the  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  present  removed  (digraismge)  by 
working  it  from  one  to  two  hours  in  a  ten  per  cent  soap  solution  at  25° 
to  35°  C.  It  ia  then  "  bleached"  by  immci-sion  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  aqua  regia  (five  parts  hydrochloric  acid  to  one 
part  nitric),  or  as  a  substitute  for  this  nitrate<l  sulphuric  acid  (niti-osyl-sul- 
phate).  This  is  followed  by  "stoving,"  or  treatment  with  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  then,  without  removing  the  sulpnui-ous  acid,  by  the  treatmerit  of  sou- 
pling  (aaaoupliasc^e)  pi-oper.  This  amsists  in  working  the  silk  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  90°  to  100°  C.  in  water  containing  thi-ee  to  four 
grammes  cream  of  tartar  to  the  litre.  This  treatment  makes  the  silk  softer 
and  causes  it  to  swell  up  and  become  more  absorbent.  It  is  then  finally 
washed  in  tepid  water. 

Ecru  silk  is  raw  silk  which  has  been  washed  with  hot  water,  with  or 
without  soap,  bleached  with  sulphur,  and  again  washed.  It  is  only  used 
for  a  base  for  other  silk  fabrics  hke  velvet  ov  dyed  in  blacks. 

B.  1.  Artificial  Sn^. — In  1888  Chaidonnet  first  bronght  to  the 
attention  of  the  textile  trade  a  product  obtained  from  cotton  by  a  peculiar 
treatment,  to  which  the  name  of  "  artificial  silk"  was  given,  because  of  its 
similarity  in  lustre  and  general  appt«rance  and  its  capability  of  readily 
taking  tul  shades  of  color  when  dyed,  and  of  being  woven  into  fabrics  as 
beautiftU  if  not  quite  as  strong  and  durable  as  the  natural  pnKhict  of  the 
silk-worm.  This  product  is  now  manutactured  on  a  large  scale  at  Bcsan^ou 
in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Germany,  and  has  become  an  aitlole  of 
commerce. 

The  raw  material  is  cotton  lint  carded  into  wadding.  This  is  trans- 
formed into  nitro-'cllulose  by  immersion  in  a  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of 
nitric  acid  of  1.52  specific  gravity  and  cigbty-five  parts  of  commercial 
sulphurio  acid.  The  immemion  continues  until  a  sample  on  examination 
under  the  microscope  with  polarized  light  shows  a  clear  blue  color  only. 
The  nitrated  cotton  is  then  jpressed,  to  free  it  from  excess  of  acid,  and 
washed  until  the  last  trace  of  acid  b  removed.  After  comj iression,  it  is 
taken  with  thirty-three  per  cent  of  moisture  still  remaining  and  di8solve<l 
by  digestion  in  autoclaves  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ninety-five  per 
cent  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  aftor  filtering  through  lint  cotton  is 
set  aside  to  "age"  or  allow  of  the  completion  of  the  chemical  change. 
Finally  the  solution  is  put  in  steel  cylinders  and  under  a  pressure  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  atmospheres  is  driven  through  fine  glass  tube^  wiih  minute 
apertures  into  water  acidulated  with  one-half  ol  one  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid 
and  thence  wound  directly  upon  bobbin-.  The  skein*  are  then  dr'ed  rapidly 
by  a  current  of  warm  air  at  4S°  C.  and  denitrated  with  a  hath  or"  an  nlka- 
line  sulphide.  After  thorough  washing  and  drying  it  is  ready  for  tveinmenC 
like  common  silk,  taking  the  basic  aniline  dyes  very  read'jv. 

Other  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  analogous  "  artificial  silk"  fibres 
ftt>m  cotton  use  ammoniacal  cupric  hydrate  solution  and  zinc  ihliiride. 
Cross  and  Bevan  have  also  prepared  a  s<milar  artificial  aud  lustrous  fibre 
from  their  cellulose  xanthogenate  or  viscose  product 
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in.  ProductB. 

A.  Wool. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  distinction  between  worsted 
and  woollen  yaros.  Formerly  all  long-stapled  wools  were  eombed, — that 
is,  the  fibres  were  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  one  another  and 
were  then  spun  into  what  was  known  as  worsted  yam,  used  in  hosiery  and 
in  the  manuiacture  of  tabries  which  did  not  undeTgo  fulling.  All  short- 
stapled  wools,  on  the  other  hand,  were  carded  and  spun  much  as  cotton  is 
spun,  and  the  yams  so  obtained  were  the  only  ones  capable  of  being  used 
in  making  milled  or  tiilled  cloths,  in  which  the  felting  property  of  wool  is 
availed  of  to  thicken  the  cloth  after  weaving  and  in  whica  by  teasels  the 
nap  of  the  cloth  is  raised  so  as  to  present  a  uniform  surface.  All  kinds  of 
wool,  therefore,  were  formerly  divided  into  combing  and  carding  or  cloth- 
ing wools.  Machines  have  been  invented  latterly,  however,  capable  of 
combing  wools  having  as  short  a  staple  as  one  inch,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
wools  with  a  staple  as  much  as  five  inches  long  may  be  used  in  making 
milled  cloth.  So  the  distinction  between  the  several  wools  is  no  longer  as 
absolute  as  it  once  was. 

Among  the  chief  kinds  of  worsted  &brics  are  aerges  and  merinos  and 
mixed  goods  of  wool  and  mohair,  alpaca,  and  camel's  hair.  Hoeiery  and 
carpets  also  belong  here,  although  the  best  of  these  latter  are  made  on  a 
ground  of  strong  linen  or  hemp.  The  principal  varieties  of  woollen  cloth 
are  broadcloths,  the  finest  vanety  of  woollen  cloth,  cashmeres,  a  fine  thin 
twilled  fabric,  tweeds,  fabrics  of  looser  texture  than  broadcloth  and  less 
highly  milled,  doeskin,  a.  strong  twilled  cloth,  blankets,  fiannela,  etc, 

Skodd)f  is  a  material  made  from  fragments  of  castHjlf  woollen  clothing 
torn  into  fibres  and  re-spun  into  yam.  It  is  looser  in  texture  than  mun^, 
which  is  made  from  remains  of  finer  fragments,  such  as  old  dress-coats, 
tailor's  clippings,  etc. 

A  third  grade  of  recovered  wool,  sometimes  called  eairaet  wool,  is  ob- 
tained from  union  goods  (mixed  woollen  and  cotton  good8)by  the  process 
of  carbonizing  tlie  v^etable  fibre  and  then  beating  it  out.  The  carbonizing 
is  done  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  with  aluminum  chloride,  or  with  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  last  process  is  said  to  give  the  best  results. 

B.  Silk. — The  raw-silk  threads  obtained  in  the  reeling  process  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  for  use  in  the  loom,  so  several  must  be  united.  This  may 
be  done  in  different  ways.  By  the  uuiou  of  two  or  more  single  threads, 
separately  twisted  in  the  same  direction,  which  are  then  doubled  and 
retwisted  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  obtained  organzine.  The  best  grades 
of  silk  are  also  taken  for  the  oiganzine,  which  is  to  form  the  warp  in  silk- 
weaving.  The  product  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  simple  untwisted 
threads  which  are  then  doubled  and  singly  twisted  is  tram,  which  forms  the 
weft  in  weaving. 

Waste  silk  is  that  which  proceeds  from  perforated  and  double  cocoons 
and  such  as  are  soiled  in  steaming  or  in  any  other  way.  This  waste  silk  is 
washed,  boiled  with  soap,  and  dried.  When  carded  and  spun  like  cotton  it 
yields  ^e  so-called  fiurirsilk. 

Satins  are  tissues  so  woven  that  almost  the  only  threads  appearing  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tissue  are  weft  threads,  which  present  a  uniform  glossy 
surface. 

Velvets  are  tissues  in  which  the  outer  surface  presents  to  view  a  short 
soft  Jiile,  made  by  passing  the  warp  threads  over  fine  wires,  which  areafter- 
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Trards  drawn  out.  The  loops  then  remaioing  arc  either  lefl  aa  they  are,  in 
whidi  case  the  tissue  is  called  pUe-velvet,  or  cut  to  form  eut-velvet.  This 
fabric  is  now  largely  imitated  in  cotton  and  mixed  tissues. 

17.  AnaJytici^  Tests  and  Methods. 
1.  General  Distinctions  between  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Fibres. — A  general  scheme  for  distinguishing  between  the  several  classes 
of  fibres  has  been  proposed  by  R  Schlesinger  in  his  "  Leitfaden  fur  die 
mikroskopiache  una  mikrochemische  Analyse  der  techniscli  verwendeten 
Rohstofie  der  Textil-Industrie."     It  is  in  outline  as  follows  : 


Trbat  vitr  CAtstmc  Sodi. 

The  fibre  doee  not  diBsolve  JD 
ten  per  cent.  cauBtic  soda 
iolution,  and  in  burning, 
which  Ukei  place  readily, 
doe«  not  develop  any  burnt 
horn  odor. 

The  fibre  diasolves  in  concen- 
trated caustic  soda,  and 
when  treated  with  ammo- 
niacal  cupric  oiide  shows 
Bcalea  upon  ite  surface. 

The  fibre  does  not  dissolve  in 
cold  ten  per  cent  caiutic 
soda,   but    dissolves   pei^ 
fectly  in  conceiitrat«d  sul- 
phuric acid ;  shows  neither 
scales  nor  medullary  sub- 
stuice. 

Vegetable  flbiea. 

Animal  hairs  or  wool. 

Silks. 

The  vegetable  fibres  are  then  to  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  the  iodine  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  reaction,  and  the  several  groups  already  noted  in  the  classification  on  p.  263  are 
eatablished. 

The  animal  hairs  are  to  be  distinguished  best  by  the  microtcopical  characters  and 
meaiurementa. 

The  several  varieties  of  silk  are  also  to  be  distinguished  by  a  comparison  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  fibre  ss  measured  under  the  microscope, 

A  scheme  for  diBtmeuiahing  between  the  more  important  textile  fibres, 
based  npon  their  behavior  to  the  two  dyes  malachite^reen  and  Congo-red, 
and  afler  examinatioQ  under  the  microscope,  has  been  proposed  by  Behrens 

i"  Microchemische  Analyse,"  2te  Heft,  p.  51).     The  grouping  thus  estab- 
ished  is  as  follows : 

Oroup  A.  Dyed/tut  to  vMahing  by  malaehits-green. 
Here  belong,  of  the  textile  fibres,  silk,  wool,  and  Jute, 

Aa.  Not  capable  of  supplementary  dyeinar  bv  aromatic  amines :  «lk  and  wool. 
Ab.   Capable  of  supplementary  dyein^    ^ 
Group  B.  Dytd  parUaUy  Jaat  only  by  malachite^i 
Hemp  and  manila. 

Ba.  Strongly  polarizing  :  hemp. 
Bb.  Weak  polarizing :  manila. 
OioupC.  Ft^hve  dyeing  toUh  nudaehtU-green;  i 
bttmdine  dyea. 
Here  belong  cotton  and  fiai. 
Ca.  "WeA  polarizing :  cotton. 
Cb.  Strongly  polarizing :  flai. 

Several  of  the  simpler  differences  between  the  v^etable  and  the  animal 
fibres  as  groups  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  classifying  the  fibres.  (See 
p.  273.)     Other  special  tests  are  as  follows : 

1.  Millon's  reagent  (mercurous  and  mercuric  nitrate)  colors  the  animal 
fibres  red,  but  not  the  vegetable  fibres. 

2.  Liebermann  gives  the  following  test :  Prepare  a  fuchsine  solution, 
add  potash  solution  drop  by  drop  until  it  is  decolorized,  filter,  and  dip  in 
tiie  sample  of  goods.  Wool  or  silk  fibres  are  colored  red,  cotton  remains 
colorless. 
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3.  Ammoniacal  cupric  oxide  solution  dissolves  cotton  as  well  as  silk. 
While  cx)th>n,  however,  is  precipitated  by  certain  salts  as  well  as  by  sugar 
and  gum,  silk  is  only  precipitable  by  acids. 

4.  As  wool  always  contains  sulphur,  a  sodium  plumbate  solution  (made 
by  boiling  rL<d  lead  with  caustic  soda  solution  and  filtering)  is  at  once  black- 
ened on  contact  with  wool.  This  test  may  be  interfered  with  in  the  presence 
of  sulphur-treated  silk. 

5.  Wool  and  silk  may  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  hot  hydrochloric 
ai'id.  Silk  dissolvui  easily  in  this,  while  wool  merely  swells  up  but  does  not 
disaotve. 

6.  Aocording  to  Hobnel,  wild  silks  behave  differently  from  true  silks 
witli  chromic  acid.  If  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  chromic  acid  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  and  tlien  boiled  for  one  minute  with  the  sample  of 
silk,  the  true  silk  dissolves  up,  while  the  wild  silk  remains  unattacked  even 
after  two  to  three  minutes'  boiling.     Wool  behaves  like  true  silk  in  this. 

A.  Remont  gives  a  process  for  determining  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  when 
mixed  in  the  same  fabric.  Four  pieces  of  about  two  grammes'  weight  each 
are  taken  ;  three  of  these  are  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  three  per  cent,  hyarochloric  acid,  which  is  renewed 
if  the  liquid  becomes  strongly  colored,  and  the  samples  are  then  well  washed. 
The  dressing  is  thus  removed  and  the  coloring  matter  in  the  case  of  the 
cotton,  but  only  slightly  in  the  case  of  wool  and  silk ;  the  weighting  of  the 
silk  with  iron  salts  is  also  completely  removed  by  the  hvdrochloric  acid  if 
the  weighting  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  por  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
silk,  leaving  the  fibres  chestnutrbrown  in  color.  Two  of  the  samples  thus 
treated  are  dipped  for  one  to  two  minutes  into  a  boiling  solution  of  basic 
chloride  of  zinc  of  specific  gravity  1.69 ;  then  thrown  into  water  and 
washed  first  with  acidified  water  and  then  with  pure  water.  This  removes 
the  silk.  The  basic  chloride  of  zinc  solution  is  prepared  by  heating  one 
thousand  parts  of  zinc  chloride,  forty  parts  of  zinc  oxide,  and  eight  nun- 
dred  and  fifty  parts  of  water. 

One  of  the  two  samples  freed  from  silk  is  then  boiled  gently  for  a  cjuarter 
of  an  hour  with  sixty  to  eighty  cubic  centimetres  of  caustic  soda  solution  of 
specific  gravity  1.02.  This  is  best  done  with  inverted  condenser.so  that  an 
injurious  concentration  of  the  soda  solution  is  avoided.  Wash  gently  with- 
out too  much  rubbing  and  the  wool  is  removed.  All  four  samples  are  now 
washed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  distilled  water,  pressed  out,  dried  in 
the  air,  and  weighed.  The  firet  will  weigh  as  before,  two  grammes  or  nearly, 
a  slight  difference  of  a  few  milligrammes  being  neglected  ;  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  first  and  second  samples  gives  the  dressing ;  that  between 
the  second  and  third  gives  the  silk ;  that  between  the  third  and  fourth  the 
wool  present,  and  the  weight  of  the  fourth  sample  the  vegetable  fibre  present 
This  is  slightly  attacked  liy  the  soda  solution,  and  in  the  case  of  cotton  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  five  per  cent,  as  the  loss  from  this  cause. 
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Wool. — The  following  figures  phnw  the  production,  importation,  and 
home  consamption  of  wool  for  the  Unit«l  States  iu  recent  years : 


Yl^K. 

Imports. 

"S-KS"" 

■"■"■iT"- 

SgS3' 

1806  ..  . 

1896  ..  . 

1897  .  .  . 

1898  .  .  . 

1899  ..  . 

Pounds. 
809,748,000 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,684 
272,101,880 

Pounds. 

206,033,906 
280,911,478 
350,852,028 
182,785,202 
76,736,209 

Pounds. 
515,781,906 
503,88fi,181 
610,005,277 
399,515,886 
848,927,539 

Founds. 
509,159,716 
490,413,964 
601,805,908 
396,889,915 
834,832,204 

40.0 

45.9 
67.8 
82.8 
19.2 

The  importations  of  wool  daring  the  last  lew  years  are  thus  classified  : 


Class  II. — Combing  wool  (lbs. ) 
Valued  at  

Clam  III.— Combing  wool  (lbs.) 
Valued  at 


ISW.  1897.  I8M.  18W. 

.  117,233,440  200.759,079  45,442,987  12,976,999 

.  (19,448,471  ¥84,281,656  (7,^9,611  fl,948,»54 

.    15,756,818  87,951,490  4.320,878  2,155,419 

$8,509,786  (7,187,620  $859,699  $587,061 

97,921,715  112,141,457  88,081,342  61,603,791 

$9,498,035  $11,773,915  $7,954,482  $5,786,882 


The  "  wool  book"  of  the  \ational  Association  of  Wool  Maoufacturere 
^ves  the  following  as  the  world's  production  for  1891 : 


Pounds. 

291,500,000 

147,47 -.,000 

124,H03,000 

66,1.88,000 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Spain   .'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

German; 64,fi94,000 

Hungar;      48,146,000 

Austria 11,155,000 

Italy        21,38-5,000 

Portugal 10,382,000 

Belgium 4,4O9,0"0 

Sweden .  8,807,000 

All  other  Europe 8,818,000 

Total  Europe 787,892,000 


Total  North  America   .    819,100,000 

876,700,000 

Brazil 1,875,000 

Peru  6,700,000 

Uruguay 42,000,000 


Total  South  Ameriu  .    427,276,000 
AuitralaiiA £60,000,000 
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British  But  IndiM    ....  72,000,000 

Ruilia U,000,000 

AJWtic      Turkey,      Penia, 

Thibet,  AfgbaDiiUn,  etc.  12,200,000 

Situ,  Asiatic  Turkey  .   .   .  8,300,000 

H«w>putamia 11,666,000 

Penia 8,470,000 


Total  Asia 198,636,000 


Africa:  Powid*. 

NmSi*^*""^'  } 128,881,600 

Egypt 2,800,000 

Total  Africa 181,481,600 

AU  other  countrie* 48,000,000 

Total  productioii  .  .    2,466,778,600 


The  wool  clip  of  the  principal  fine  wool-producing  countries  for  1894 
is  given  as  follows : 


Total 1,471,000,000      " 

(Textile  H«Du(kcturer,  June  IS,  1896.) 

The  entire  wool  clip  for  1894  ia  estimated  to  have  been  2,692,000,000 
ponnds. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Australian  wool  export  are  given  in  the 
United  States  Consular  Reports  of  June,  1890 : 

1S88.4B.  lat-m. 

Balea  BalcL 

Victoria 886,702  400,459 

New  South  Walei 422,868  448,820 

Queensland 87,768  86,206 

South  Australia 118,666  148,216 

West  Australia 21,170  24,387 

TasmHDia 19,636  19,261 

New  Zealand 207,023  210,266 

1,216,712  1,326,643 

The  value  of  the  clip  in  1889-90  is  placed  at  ^21,253,188,  or  |103,- 
428,639. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1891  is  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  been  43,430,000. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1887  is 
given  as  103,413,817. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  all  the  Australian  oolonies  in  1891  is  reported 
to  have  been  114,628,301. 

The  "wool  book"  for  1892  gives  the  following  comparison  of  the 
quantities  of  wool  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany  at  the  dates  stated : 


United  StatPB  (imported  and 
home  grown) 

United  Kinf;dom  (imported 
and  home  grown) 

Germany 


Pounils. 

229,707,000 

813,000,000 
•190,119,000 
no  returns. 


■,000,000 
•271,484,000 
■148,260,000 


881.000,000 

•866,767,000 
•232,862.000 


470,000,000 
420,000,000 
840,000,000 


*  Home  grown  not  included. 
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Bilk, — The  statistics  for  the  production  of  raw  silk  for  the  year  1890 
throughout  the  world  are  thus  given  in  Dammer's  "  Handbuch  der  Chem- 
ischeo  Technologie,"  Bd.  v.  p.  30 : 


Itol; 8,448,000  kiloc 

Prance 650,000  " 

Austria-Hungary  ....     245,000  " 

Balkan  Statee 164,000  ■' 

Bpain 84,000  " 

Switzerland 40,000  " 

Portugal,  etc 4,000  " 

Total 4,620,000  " 


China 11,000,000  kllae. 

Japan 6,000,000     " 


East  Indies    . 

Asiatic  Kueaia  .   .  . 

Syria,  A«ia  Minor  . 

Farther  India   .   .  . 

Uiecellaneoui    .   .  . 


1,600,000 
656,000 
671,000 
276,000 
270,000 
100,000 

Total 20,872,000 


The  exports  of  raw  Bilk  from  diffbrent  Asiatic  ports  during  the  last  two 
years  have  been  as  follows : 


Persia  and  Turkestan 188,000 

China  (Shanghai  and  Canton) 6,946,000 

Japan  (Tokohama) 8,122,000 

India  (Calcutta) 275,000 


18M. 

Eliot. 

240,000 

7,765,000 

8,430,000 

860,000 


Total  exporte  from  Aria 10,475,000  11,775,000 

(Lyons  Silk  Merchants'  Union.) 

The  importations  of  raw  silk  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  five 
years  have  been  as  follows : 

ieS6 7,974,810  pounds,  valued  at  (22,029,068 

1896 8,000,621        "  ■'       "    26,248,902 

1897 6,518,612       "  ■'       "     18,496,944 

1898 lu,816,162       "  "       "    81,446,800 

1899 9,601,146       "  "       "    81827,081 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ANIMAL  TISSUES  AND  THEIR  PBODDCTB. 

A.  LEATHER  INDUSTRY. 
L  Raw  Materials. 

1.  Animal  Hides  and  Skins. — The  nwiat  animal  skin  undergoes 
deoompoBitioD  very  rapidly ;  if  dried  becomes  stiff  aud  horny,  or  if  boiled 
with  water  is  changed  into  soluble  glue.  The  object  of  tanning  is  to  bring 
the  animal  skin  into  such  a  condition  that  decomposition  is  arrested,  and 
after  drying  it  no  lunger  forms  a  ijtiff  homy  mass,  but  an  o]>aque  tissue  in- 
soluble in  water,  distinctly  fibrous  and  pliable.  The  product  known  as 
leather  has  properties  which  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the  untanned  hide, 
such  as  greater  or  lees  impermeability  to  water  and  toughness  and  strength. 
Nevertlieless,  the  beet  authorities  on  the  subject  believe  that  in  the  main 
tanning  is  a  physical  rather  than  a  chemical  procecs,  and  tliat  the  function 
of  the  tanning  material  is  chiefly  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
envelop  the  individual  flbres  so  that  in  drying  they  are  prevented  from  ad- 
hering and  so  stiffening  the  whole  mass.  The  power  of  the  skins  to  fix 
tanning  materials  upon  the  surface  of  its  fibres  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material  used,  and  in  many  grades  of  leather  is 
undoubtedly  supplemented  by 

a  chemical  combination  of  the  ^'a.  M. 

coriin  of  the  skin  with  the 
tannin.  l^ 

To  understand  the  nature 
of  the  change  wrought  by 
tanning  in  the  animal  hide,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  refer  briefly  to 
its  anatomical  structure.  Fig. 
96  shows  a  section  of  ox-hide 
cut  parallel  with  the  hair,  mag- 
nified about  fifty  diameters.  ), 
It  consists  essentially  of  three 
layers :  the  epidermis,  which  is 
itself  made  up  of  two  layers, 
the  outer  homy  layer  or  cuticle  b 
A,  a  dead  layer  which  is  con- 
tinually wearing  off  and  being 
reneweid,  and  the  inner  mucous 
layer  B,  the  rde  Malpiffhi,  a  „ 
watery  cellular  layer,  which 
rests  upon  the  true  skin  and  is 
continually  renewing  the  outer 

layer ;  the  derma  or  corium,  the  true  skin,  O,  which  alone  is  the  leather- 
making  tissue ;  and  ihe/atty  under  tissue,  shown  in  the  illustration  at  D,  in 
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whid)  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  glands  are  embedded.  Botii  the  epi- 
dermis ana  the  under  tissue  are  removixl  in  the  preparatory  processes  of 
tanning,  so  that  the  corium  alone  remains  to  oombine  with  the  tanning 
materials  to  form  leather.  The  hair  of  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  hair- 
sheaths,  which  pass  down  through  the  epidermis  and  rest  upon  the 
corium,  from  which  in  life  the  hair-glands  draw  their  nourishment.  The 
corium,  or  true  leather-forming  layer,  is  composed  of  bundles  of  inter- 
lacing fibres,  between  which  is  found  an  albuminoid  substance,  eoriin, 
which  as  the  skin  dries  cements  the  fibres  tt^ther  and  stifiena  Uie  hide. 
This  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  lime-water,  and  hence  removed 
in  lai^  part  by  the  process  of  liming  to  which  the  bides  are  sub- 
mitted. 

The  animal  skins  which  are  utilized  in  the  manu&cture  of  leather  are, 
first,  those  of  the  ox,  cow,  bufialo,  horse,  etc.  These  are  known  as  kidea,  or 
if  from  younger  animals  of  the  same  kind  as  laps.  Second,  those  of  the 
calf,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  etc  These  are  known  as  sHns.  For  special  pur- 
poses the  skins  of  crocodiles,  alligators,  porpoises,  and  seals  are  also  made 
into  leather. 

The  hides  may  come  to  the  tannery  according  to  the  source  whence  ob- 
tained either  as  fresh  or  great  hides, — that  is,  direct  from  the  slaughter- 
houses,— as  wet  salted,  as  dry  saJied,  and  as  (fried  hides.  In  addition  to  the 
diimestic  production,  great  numl)ers  of  hides  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  River  Plate  in  South  America. 
England  impoiis  from  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia  as 
well  as  from  South  America.  Goat-skms  for  the  morocco  trade  are  brought 
mainly  fmrn  India  and  the  I^t. 

2.  Tannin-oontaininq  Materiaib. — The  conversion  of  the  hides 
into  leather  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  action  of  an  extract  or  infusion 
of  tannin  or  tannic  acid.  This  powenul  astringent  acid  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature,  being  found  in  barks,  roots,  leaves,  seed-pods,  flowers, 
and  fruits,  and  in  excrescences  on  trees.  More  accurately  speaking,  we 
find  a  number  of  varieties  of  tannic  acid  in  these  different  v^;etable  sources, 
of  which  some  are  more  valuable  for  tanning  than  others.  As  a  class  they 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  amorphous,  of  slight  acid  reaction,  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  They  yield  with  iron  salts  bluish-black  or  greenish  precipitates, 
throw  gelatine  and  albumen  out  of  solution,  and  change  hides  into  leather. 
In  tanning  it  is  not  necessary  to  extract  the  acid  in  a  pure  state,  but  in- 
fusions are  made  from  the  powdered  barks  as  needed,  or  concentrated  ex- 
tracts prepared  for  this  purpose  are  used.  We  will  note  briefly  the  more 
important  tannin-containing  materials  used  at  the  present  Ume  in  leather 
manufactures. 

OaJi-bark. — The  common  English  oak  {Quercue  Rolmr),  which  includes 
the  two  varieties  Q.  peduncuUUa  and  Q.  seaailijlora,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant materials.  It  contains  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  tannic 
acid  and  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  leather.  Other  varieties  in  use 
are  Quercus  coacifera  (or  kermes-oak),  of  which  the  bark,  known  as  copptce- 
oak,  is  yellowish-brown  in  hue  and  very  rich  in  tannin ;  Quercus  suoer  (or 
cork-oaJc)  and  Quercus  Hex  {or  evei^reen-oak),  both  of  which  are  grown  in 
Algiers,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France.  In  the  United  States  the 
most  important  varieties  of  oak  are  Quercus  prinus  or  casbmea  (chestnut- 
oak) ;  Quercus  rubra  (common  red-o%k);  Quercus  alba  (or  wnite-oak). 
The  tannin  of  the  several  varieties  of  oak  is  known  as  guercUanme  add. 
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Acoording  to  tlie  researches  of  Etd,*  the  main  constituents  of  the  oak-hark 
are  querctiannic  add  with  the  formula  C,jH„0, ;  its  first  anhydride,  phlo- 
baphene,  C„H^O,- ;  its  second  anhydride,  C^HaOu ;  its  third  anhydride, 
Oger's  oak-red,  Cj^Hj^O,, ;  and  its  fourth  anhydride,  Low^a  oak-red,  C„H„0,(. 
Of  those,  the  quercitannic  acid  and  the  phlobaphene  are  specially  concerned 
IB  the  tanning  process. 

Hendock-bark. — The  bark  of  the  hemlock  (^Abies  Oaruidejma)  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  contains  nearly  fourteen  per  cent,  of  tannin.  This  is 
extensively  used,  either  jointly  with  oak-bark  (union  tanned  leather)  or  as 
a  substitute  for  it,  in  the  manufacture  of  sole-leather.  It  is  said  to  produce 
a  harder  leather  tiian  oak-bark,  but  less  pliable  and  more  pervious  to  water. 
A  solid  extract  from  the  hemlock-bark  containing  from  twenty-five  to 
tbirty-fiveper  cent  of  a  deep  red  tannin  is  preparedf  in  large  quantities  for 
export.  The  production  of  this  solid  extract  is  said  to  be  at  present  con- 
siderably over  ten  thousand  tons  per  annum.  Liquid  extracts  Mntb  fifty 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter  are  also  lately  sold. 

Pine-bark  is  much  used  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Southern  Germany. 
It  contains  from  seven  to  ten  \Kr  cent,  of  tannin  and  considerable  resinous 
extractive  matter.     It  does  not  yield  so  good  a  leather  as  oak-bark. 

Closely  related  and  somewhat  used  are  the  barks  of  the  White  Spnice, 
the  Larch,  and  the  Fir, 

WHlow-bark. — Several  species  of  the  willow,  notably  Saiix  arermria  and 
8.  capr(Ba,  are  used  in  Russia  and  Denmark  for  the  tanning  of  lighter  skins, 
for  the  manufacture  of  glove  leatlicr  and  the  so-called  Russia  leather.  It 
is  stated  that  the  yearly  consumption  of  willow-bark  in  Russia  at  present  is 
some  six  and  a  half  million  kilos,  against  two  and  a  half  million  kilos,  of 
all  other  tanning  barks.  The  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  willow  is  usually 
given  at  from  three  to  five  per  cent,,  although  Eitner  f  found  over  twelve 
per  cent,  in  several  species. 

Cketftnut-tcood. — The  wood  of  the  chestnut  (Oaatanea  vesca)  contains  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  a  tannin  which  closely  resembles  gallotannic  acid. 
Tne  extract,  containing  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  tannin,  is  used 
largely  to  modify  the  color  produced  by  hemlock  extract  and  for  tanning 
and  dyeing. 

Horaecheatnut-bark. — The  bark  of  the  horsechestnut  {j^Jatiulua  kippoca»- 
lanum)  is  also  said  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  an  extract  under  the  sim- 
ple name  of  "  chestnut  extract,"  but  such  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
IS  very  doubtful, 

CkUeohu  (or  Culch)  is  the  name  given  the  dried  extract  from  Acacia  Oate- 
chu,  cultivated  in  India  and  Burmah,  and  containing  forty-five  to  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  a  special  variety  of  tannic  acid  (tatechu  or  mimotanniti).  The 
extract  is  evaporated  until  a  semi-solid  dark-brown  product  is  obtained.  This 
ia  exported  in  mats,  bags,  and  boxes  to  European  and  American  markets. 

Gambler  or  Gambir  {Pale  QUeeku)  is  the  dried  extract  from  the  leaves  of 
Vncaria  Gambier  and  U.  atnda.  It  contains  thirty-six  to  forty  per  cent  of  a 
brown  tannin  which  rapidly  penetrates  leather  and  tends  to  swell  it,  but  taken 
alone  produces  a  sofl,  porous  tannage ;  it  is  largely  used  in  comunction  with 
other  materials  for  tanning  both  light  and  heavy  leathers.  It  is  exported 
from  Singapore  in  pressed  blocks  and  cubes.   The  catechutannic  add  of  cut<^ 
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and  gambier  diflTers  from  gallotannic  acid  in  ^viog  a  grayish-greeD  precipe 
itate  witt  ferric  salt  and  no  reaction  with  ferrous  salte ;  by  giving  a  dense 
precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate  and  none  with  tartar  emetic.  They  also 
contain  caieckin,  which  is  said  to  be  an  anhydride  of  catechutannic  acid. 

IG.no  is  an  extract  somewhat  resembling  cutch,  and  is  the  dried  juice 
from  a  variety  of  plants.  Thus,  the  East  Indian  kino  is  obtained  from 
Ptei'ocarpua  marsupium,  the  Bengal  kino  from  Butea  frondosa,  the  African 
from  Pilocarpus  eriTuioeum,  and  the  Australian  from  the  several  species  of 
EiicalypliiS.  It  ordinarily  forms  small  angular  fragments  of  black  lustraua 
appearance,  brittle,  and  crumbling  to  brown-red  powder.  It  contains  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  of  a  tannin  (kmotannic  acid)  analogous  to  catechutannic 
acid,  t^ether  with  phlobaphene. 

Sumach  consists  of  the  powdered  leaves,  peduncles,  and  young  branches 
of  Rhtut  coriaria,  Rkus  cottnm,  and  other  species  of  likus.  Thus,  Sicilian 
sumach,  the  most  esteemed  variety,  is  from  R.  coriaria  ;  Spanish  sumach  is 
from  several  species  of  Rhun,  and  comes  in  three  varieties,  Malaga,  Molina, 
Valladolid  ;  Tyrolean  sumach  from  R.  cotinm  ;  French  from  C^iaria  myr~ 
Ufolia;  American  from  R.  glabra,  R,  Oanadense,  and  R,  copaUina.  The 
leaves  are  collected  while  the  shrub  is  in  full  foliage  and  cured  by  dry- 
ing in  the  sun.  They  are  then  ground  under  millstones  and  the  product 
baled.  The  sumach  contains  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  a 
tannin  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  gallotannic  acid.  The  American 
variety  contains  usually  six  to  eight  per  cent,  more  than  the  European,  but 
also  contains  more  of  a  dark  coloring  matter,  which  renders  it  inferior  to 
the  Sicilian  sumach  for  white  leathers. 

Myrobaians  (or  Myraholans). — The  fruit  of  several  species  of  Termi- 
naUa  found  in  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  etc.  Myrobaians  varies  in  size 
from  that  of  a  small  hazel-nut  to  that  of  the  nutm^.  The  tannin  occurs 
in  the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  kernel.  It  is  generally  used  in  combina- 
tion with  other  tanning  materials  to  modify  the  objectionable  color  which 
some  of  the  latter  impart  to  the  leather.  By  itself  it  produces  a  soft  and 
-porous  tannage. 

Vaionia  is  the  commercial  name  for  the  acom  cups  of  several  spedes 
of  oak,  Quercua  osgUops  and  Quercua  macrdepia,  coming  from  Asia  Minor, 
Boumelia,  and  Greece.  They  are  of  a  bright-drab  color,  and  contain 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  a  tannin  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  oak-bark,  but  giving  a  browner  color  and  heavier  bloom.  It  is  generally 
used  in  admixture  witb  oak-bark,  myrobaians,  or  mimosa-bark,  because  of 
itself  it  produces  too  brittle  a  leather. 

Mimosa-hark  { Waitk). — The  bark  of  numerous  species  of  Acacia  (A, 
deeurrcns  and  A.  deaSxUa)  from  Australia  and  Tasmania,  contains  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  inimotannic  acid.  The  l»rk  comes  into 
commerce  chopped  or  ground  and  also  in  the  form  of  an  extract.  It  makes 
a  red  leather  and  is  generally  used  in  admixture. 

IHvi-divi. — The  aeed-pods  of  Geaalpinia  Oonaria,  a  small  tree  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Maracaibo,  South  America.  The  pods  are,  about 
three  inches  long,  brownish  iu  color,  and  generally  bent  by  drying  into  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S.  It  contains  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar 
tannin  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  vaionia,  but  is  liable  to  fermentation. 

Quebracho, — This  is  the  name  applied  to  several  South  American  trees 
possessing  hard  wood.  They  are  Aspidoaperma  Quebracho  (Que&rocAo 
6/anco),  Loxoptert/gium  Loretdsii  (  Qud>racko  Colorado).     The  wood  and  barb 
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of  the  Utter  oontain  from  fifteen  to  tweoty-three  per  ooit.  of  a  bright  red 
**""'",     Both  the  wood  and  the  extract  are  used  in  tanning. 

NutffolU  is  the  term  applied  to  the  excrescences  on  pl^ts  produced  by 
the  punctures  of  insects  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  thdr  ^ga.  The 
principal  commercial  kinds  are  oak-^Ils  (or  Aleppo  galls)  and^ Chinese 
galls.  The  first  of  these  are  the  product  of  the  female  of  an  insect  called 
C^p»,  which  pierces  the  buds  on  the  young  branches  of  the  Quercua  tn- 
/eetoria  and  other  species  of  oak.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  thae  produced 
the  larva  is  hatched  and  undergoes  its  transformation,  boring  its  way  out  as 
•  winged  insect  in  five  to  six  months.  If  the  galls  are  gathered  while  the 
insect  is  in  the  larval  state  they  are  known  as  "  blue"  or  "  green"  galls ;  if 
the  insect  has  cut  its  way  out  they  are  known  as  "  white"  galls,  and  are  of 
inf«-ior  character  and  less  astringent.  The  best  oak-galls  contain  from  sixty 
to  seventy  per  cent  of  gallotannic  acid. 

The  Chmeee  gallnuts  are  the  product  from  the  Rhus  mniaiata,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  punctured  by  an  insect,  the  Aphia  CAi'nenn*.  The  nuts  arc  of 
irregular  shape  but  are  very  rich  in  tannin,  containing  aboni  seventy  percent. 

Krtoppem  are  galls  from  immature  acorns  of  several  species  of  oak 
largely  used  for  tanning  in  Austria.  They  contain  from  twenty-eight  to 
titiity-five  per  oait  of  tannin. 

n.  Procesees  of  Manuibctiire. 

Leather  may  be  manufactured  from  hides  or  skins  by  a  number  of 
methods,  which  may  be  summarized,  however,  under  three  heads, — viz., 
tanning  by  the  use  of  tannin-oontaining  barks  or  extracts ;  mineral  tanning, 
using  either  chromium  salts  to  m&ke  sn  insoluble  leather,  or  alum  and  salt, 
at  in  "tawing;"  and  tlie  mauu^ture  of  aott  leather  by  treatment  of  the 
skins  with  nils. 

We  will  note  first  the  methods  involving  the  use  of  tannin-oontaining 
materials,  and  these  i^n  difier  somewhat  according  to  the  grade  of  leather 
to  be  made  and  the  character  of  the  hides  or  skins  used. 

A.  Manufacture  op  Sole-leather. — 1.  Softening  and  Oeaimng 
the  Hides. — This  process  dil!ers  according  as  the  hides  are  taken  in  the  fresh 
or  green  state  or  are  salted  or  dried.  For  fresh  hides,  a  washing  with  pure 
water  to  cleanse  them  from  dirt  and  blood  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  next  or  "  swelling"  process.  For  salted  hides,  a  soak- 
ing in  fresh  water  for  from  two  to  tnree  days  is  necessary,  while  for 
hard  dried  hides  a  longer  treatment  is  necessary,  first  in  water  which  has 
been  repeatedly  used  for  softening  and  af^rwarde  in  fresh  water.  This 
involves  often  a  slight  putre&ction  of  the  coagulated  albumen  of  the  dry 
hide.  To  control  this  and  prevent  injury  to  the  corium  of  the  hide  a  weak 
salt  solution  (five  per  cent.)  is  often  used  in  this  prolonged  softening. 
"Stocking"  or  kneeing  the  hides  with  heavy  rolls  or  breakmg  weights  is 
also  needed  for  heavy  hides  which  have  been  dried. 

2.  Vnkairing  and  Swelling. — These  operations  are  carried  out  together. 
As  the  swelling  proceeds  the  cells  in  which  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  eronedded 
are  sof^ned,  so  that  the  hair  is  easily  removed  by  mechanical  means.  The 
homy  epidermis  is  similarly  softened,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  by  the  same 
means.  The  swelling  may  be  effected  by  several  different  methods:  (1)  by 
sweating;  (2)  by  trealmeni  wHK  acid  tan-liquor ;  (3)  by  liming ;  (4)  by  tretd- 
ment  wUh  BulpMdea  of  sodium  and  calcium,  etc.     The  sweating  process  now 
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in  use  is  the  so-called  "cold  sweating"  method,  and  consists  in  banging  the 
hides  in  a  moist  chamber  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  60°  to  70"  F. 
(15°  to  21°  C),  BO  that  an  incipient  putrefaction  ensues  which  attacks  the 
soft  parts  of  the  epidermis  and  root^eaths  before  materially  injuring  the 
corium  or  leather-forming  material.  This  method  is  that  generally  followed 
for  sole-leather  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  while  in 
Eoglaod  liming  ia  more  generally  adopted.  The  swelling  with  acid  tan- 
liquor  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  acids  which  are  present  in  considerable 
quantity  in  old  tan-liquors  and  their  effect  upon  the  connective  tissue. 
The  swelling  and  unhairing  by  lime  ahvays  adopted  for  small  skins  is  also 
used  for  sole-leather  hides  in  England.  A  view  of  the  lime-pits  and  skins 
in  process  of  softening  by  lime  as  carried  out  in  morocco  tanneries  is  shown 
in  Fig.  97,  The  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  hide  is  in  part  a  solvent  one. 
The  hair-sheaths  are  loosened  and  dissolved  and  the  hardened  epidermis 
swells  up  and  softens,  so  that  both  come  away  more  or  less  completely  with 
the  hair  when  scraped.  The  intercellular  substance,  or  coriin,  as  before 
stated,  is  also  soluble  in  the  lime-water,  and  as  this  is  removed  the  fibrous 
nature  of  the  leather-forming  skin  becomes  more  evident  The  hides  are 
generally  put  into  several  lime-pits  in  succession,  in  the  first  of  which  is 
old  liquor  with  the  weakest  alkaline  reaction  because  of  its  partial  satura- 
tion with  otganic  material,  and  in  the  last  the  liquor  is  the  freshest  and 
strongest  in  alkaline  reaction.  The  bides  require  to  be  turned  and  changed 
in  position  during  this  liming  process  as  well  as  removed  from  one  pit  to  the 
other.  The  awelTing  and  unhairing  by  the  use  of  alkaline  sulphides  Ur^ly 
used  uDon  the  Contment  of  Europe  consists  in  taking  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphiae  (made  from  alkali-waste  by  Schaffner  and  HelbJg'a  process)  and 
brining  it  to  a  thin  pasty  condition  with  lime.  This  ia  then  spread  upon 
the  hair  side  of  the  hides  and  they  are  packed  together  for  five  to  twen^ 
hours,  when  the  loosened  hair  and  sulphide  paste  is  washed  off  and  the  hides 
left  in  water  a  time  longer  to  "  plump"  or  swell.  Another  process  uses  the 
sulphide  in  solution  only.  The  hair  having  been  loosened  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  means  just  described,  it  ia  to  be  removed  by  mechanical  means. 
This  is  usually  done  on  the  "  beam,"  a  sloping  frame  of  wood  or  metal  with 
a  blunt  two-handled  knife,  which  pushes  the  nair  downward  and  away  from 
die  workman.  After  the  unhairing,  the  loose  fiesh  and  fat,  the  latter  some- 
what saponified  by  the  lime,  are  next  removed  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
hide  by  a  sharp-edged  knife.  Hand  "  fleshing"  is  in  many  cases  superseded 
by  machine  treatment,  as  the  hide  must  not  only  be  scraped  but  worked  to 
force  out  the  fat  which  remains  in  the  loose  tissue,  as  this  would  impede 
tanning.  The  hides  afler  the  fieshing  are  trimmed,  and  the  inferior  ends 
and  edges  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  They  have  still  to  be  freed  from 
the  traces  of  lime  which  they  have  absorbed  during  the  lime  treatment 
before  they  can  be  put  in  the  tan-liquors.  This  usea  to  be  done  for  sole- 
leathers,  as  it  is  still  done  for  calf-  and  goatr-skins,  by  means  of  "  bate,"  or 
dung  of  animals,  mixed  with  water,  but  mat  is  now  almost  entirely  replaced 
by  toe  use  of  dilute  acids  which  shall  combine  with  the  lime,  when  the  lime 
salts  so  formed  are  to  be  washed  out  Dilute  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  have  been  used  (the  latter  being  best  because  its  lime 
salt  is  soluble),  as  well  as  the  acid  tan-Iiquora  containing  gallic,  acetic,  and 
lactic  acids.  The  organic  acids  are  considered  to  be  safer  for  the  hide  than 
the  inoiganic. 

3.  Tanning. — The  bark  or  other  tanning  material  must  be  crushed  and 
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then  gronad  to  a  state  sufficiently  fine  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  tannic 
acid,  and  yet  not  so  fine  as  to  cause  it  to  cake  together  in  clayey  masees. 
This  is  accomplished  in  bark-mills  and  disintegrators  of  various  kinds, 
which  need  not  be  specially  described  here.  The  tan-house  into  which  the 
cleansed  and  prepared  hides  or  "  butts"  now  come  is  provided  with  rows  of 
pits  running  in  parallel  lines,  which  are  to  contain  the  butta  during  their 
treatment  with  the  tan-liquor.  The  butts  in  most  cases  are  first  suspended 
in  weak  tanning  infusions  before  they  go  into  the  first,  or  "  handler,"  pits. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  insure  the  uniform  absorption  of  tannin  by  the 
skins  before  subjecting  them  to  the  rough  usage  of  "  handling,"  which  in 
the  early  st^es  of  the  process  is  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  delicate  struct- 
ure of  the  skin.  During  this  suspension  the  skins  should  be  in  continuous 
agitation  to  cause  the  tannin  to  be  taken  up  evenly.  Both  the  suspension 
and  the  agitation  are  accomplished  generally  by  mechanical  means.  From 
the  suspenders  the  butts  are  transferred  to  the  "  handlers,"  where  they  are 
laid  flat  in  the  liquor.  They  are  here  treated  with  weak  infusion  of  bark, 
commencing  at  about  15°  to  20°  by  the  barkometer  (see  p.  335),  and  are 
handled  twice  a  day  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  them  out,  turning  them  over,  and  returning  them  to  the  same 
pit,  or  more  generallv  by  running  them,  ^tened  together,  fnim  one  handler- 
pit  into  another.  Tne  treatment  of  the  butts  in  the  handlers  generally  occu- 
pies about  six  to  eight  weeks,  by  which  time  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bark 
and  the  tannin  should  have  "  struck"  through  about  one-third  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin.  Many  of  the  butts  will  have  become  covered,  more- 
over, with  a  peculiar  "  bloom"  (ellagic  acid)  insoluble  in  water.  They  are 
now  removed  to  the  "  layers,"  in  which  they  receive  the  treatment  of  bark 
and  "  ooze,"  or  tan-liquor,  in  pn^ressive  stages  until  the  tanning  is  complete. 
Here  the  butts  are  stratified  with  ground  oak-bark  or  valonia,  which  is 
spread  between  each  butt  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch,  and  a  thicker 
layer  finally  on  top.  The  pit  is  then  filled  up  with  ooze,  which  varies  in 
strength  from  about  35°  barkometer  at  the  beginning  to  70°  at  the  end  of 
the  treatment  For  heavy  tannages  six  to  eight  layers  are  required,  the 
duration  of  each  ranging  from  ten  days  at  the  beginning  to  a  month  in  the 
later  stages.  Each  time  the  butts  are  raised  they  should  be  mopped  on  the 
grain  to  remove  dirt  and  loose  bloom. 

With  the  use  of  strong  prepared  extrada,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
the  tanning  process  can  be  carried  out  in  much  shorter  time  than  that  just 
indicated,  but  the  leather  produced  though  hard  is  deficient  in  toughness 
and  is  liable  to  crack  on  bending  sharply. 

4.  Ftnisking. — The  butts  after  coming  from  the  last  layer  are  well 
brushed,  washed  in  a  clear  liquor,  and  then  thrown  over  a  horse  to  drain 
before  going  to  the  drying-shed.  They  are  then  frequently  oiled  lightly  on 
the  grain  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out  and  bung  on  poles  in  the 
drying-loft.  When  about  half  dry,  they  are  heaped  upon  the  floor  in  piles 
and  covered  to  sweat  a  little,  which  facilitates  the  operation  of  "  striking," 
which  next  follows. 

The  "  striking,"  which  may  be  done  by  hand  with  a  two-handled  tool 
with  triangular  blunt  edges  or  by  machinery,  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  deposit  called  bloom,  although  it  somewhat  flattens  and 
stretches  the  leather.  After  a  little  further  drying  the  butt  is  laid  upon  a 
flat  bed  of  wood  or  metal  and  is  rolled  either  by  heavy  hand-rollers  or  by 
the  aid  of  machinery.    The  leather  is  then  sometimes  colored  on  the  gimu 
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with  a  mixture  of  yellow  ochre,  with  size  aod  oil  to  ^ve  a  gloes,  and  then 
brushed  again,  wdl  rolled,  and  dried  off  gradually  in  a  room  slightly 
warmed  by  st^m.  The  main  outlines  of  sole-leather  tanning  are  summa- 
rized on  the  aocompanying  diagram. 

B.  Upper  and  Harness  Leathers. — For  npper  and  harness  leathers 
the  hides  of  cows  and  smaller  oxen  are  chosen.  Fr^  hides  are,  moreover, 
much  better  adapted  for  this  class  of  leathers  than  dry  salted  or  dry  "flint" 
hides,  as  the  utmost  toughness  and  strength  rather  than  hardness  or  weight 
are  to  be  secured.  The  hides  are  cleansed,  limed,  and  unhaired  very  much 
as  already  described  for  sole-leather.  They  are  then  "  bated"  in  a  bate  of 
hen  manure  or  treated  with  sour  bran-liquor  to  completely  remove  the  lime 
from  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  remaining  portions  of  hair-sheaths  and 
fat^glands  are  at  the  same  time  so  loosened  mat  they  are  easily  worked  out 
by  a  blunt  knife  on  the  beam.  This  final  cleansing  process  is  called  "scud- 
ding." The  action  of  the  "  bate"  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities  to 
be  a  fermentative  one,  and  the  weak  organic  acids  produced  neutralize  and 
ramove  the  lime  and  at  the  same  time  soften  the  hide  by  dissolving  out  the 
ooriin  and  probably  also  portions  of  the  gelatinous  fibre.  "  Stocking"  is 
also  osed  to  assist  in  the  softening  and  cleansing.  These  lighter  tannagea 
are  also  carried  out  very  lai^ly  by  the  aid  of  gambier  in  combination  with 
bark,  valonia,  mimosa,  ana  myrobalans.  The  tanning  liquors  are  oftiCD 
used  at  temperatures  of  from  110°  to  140°  F.  (43°  to  60°  C).  The  finish- 
ing of  these  light  liquors  requires  muoh  care  in  order  to  give  them  the 
proper  softness  and  strength.  They  are  alternately  worked  with  a  streb^- 
ing-iron,  or  "  sleeker,"  and  rubbed  with  oil  or  with  a  mixture  of  d^^ras 
and  tallow. 

C.  MoROOCX)  Leather. — This  is  generally  made  from  goat-skins, 
although  a  cheaper  variety  is  made  from  sheep-skins.  The  skins  are  soft- 
ened and  then  unhaired  by  lime,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  sul- 
phide is  ofticn  added,  whereby  calcium  sulphydrate  and  sulpharsenite  are 
produced,  which  assist  in  softening  the  hair«heaths  and  in  giving  the  gnun 
a  higher  gloss.  A  view  of  the  nnhairing  machines  and  washing  drums  of  a 
morocco  tannery  is  given  in  Fig.  98.  They  are  then  bated  with  a  mixture 
of  dc^B  dung  and  water,  known  as  tlie  "  pure."  This  is  often  followed 
by  a  treatment  with  bran  to  aid  in  removing  the  lime  from  the  skins.  A 
"  scudding"  or  scraping  with  a  blunt  two-handled  knife  on  both  the  grain 
and  flesh  sides  then  ensues  to  remove  the  last  portions  of  lime  salts  and 
albuminoid  matters.  The  tanning  was  formerly  done  with  sumaih  and 
gambier,  either  in  revolving  paddle  "tumblers,"  as  s)iown  in  Fig.  99,  or 
according  to  the  English  method,  by  sewing  up  the  skins  into  bags  partially 
filled  wim  tlie  sumach-liquor  and  then  distended  by  air  and  floated  in  a 
large  vessel  of  the  same  liquor.  The  bags  are  turned  over  constantly,  and 
afterwards  piled  up  in  heaps.  The  sumach  solution  is  thus  forced  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  the  tanning  is  rapidly  e£fected.  The  tanned 
skins  are  thoroughly  washed  and  "  struck,"  or  scraped  and  rubbed,  until 
smooth.  After  thorough  drying  they  are  again  struck  until  thoroughly 
soft  and  smooth.  This  sumach  tannage  has  been  replaced  in  this  country 
almost  entirely  by  the  chrome  tanning,  to  be  mentioned  later. 

D.  Mineral  Tanning  or  "  Tawing." — Skins  may  be  converted  into 
a  substance  resembling  leather,  although  in  iaet  essentially  different  from  it, 
by  the  action  of  alum  and  salt.  There  has  been  no  chemical  combination, 
however,  analogous  to  tliat  formed  by  the  gelatine  and  tannic  acid  in  the 
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ordinary  tanning  processes,  as  the  gelatine,  alum,  and  salt  culi  be  again 
separatwl  by  treatment  with  water. 

The  process  of  tawing  ia  applied  to  goat,  kid,  sheep,  and  other  small 
skins.  The  preliminary  operations  of  steeping,  breaking,  liming,  unhairing, 
and  fleshing,  steeping  in  bran-water  and  wonting  on  the  beam,  are  essen- 
tially tlie  same  as  Iiave  been  described  already.  The  skins  with  the  pores 
cleared  of  lime  and  sufficiently  opened  are  then  put  into  a  kind  of  wooden 
drum  or  "  tumbler"  such  as  are  used  for  washing  skins  and  for  treating 
morocco  leather  skins  with  sumach  solution.  For  every  two  hundred  skins 
some  twelve  pounds  of  alum  and  two  and  a  lialf  pound;)  of  salt  with  twelve 
gallons  of  water  are  used. 

Pio.  on. 


The  action  is  continued  for  a  short  time  only, — about  five  minuter. 
They  are  then  put  into  an  emulsion  of  yolk  of  ^js  with  flour  and  water, 
and  tramped  and  worked  in  this  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  absorbed. 
The  skins  are  now  liung  upon  poles  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  stretclied 
and  softened  by  drawing  them  to  and  fro  upon  the  "  stake,"  a  blunt  steel 
blade  set  in  upright  position. 

"  Combination  tanning,"  in  which  the  Joint  action  of  gambier  and  alum 
is  used,  is  also  exteasively  followed. 

Very  different  from  this  kind  of  mineral  tanning  is  that  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years  under  the  name  of  "  chrome  tanning."  It  de- 
pends upon  the  power  of  chromium  oxide  (sesquioxide  of  chromium)  of 
forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  gelatigenotis  fibre  of  the  hide, 
furnislimg  a  [)roduct  which  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  water-proof 
character  desirable  for  leather. 

The  process  generally  in  use  at  present  in  this  country  involves  treating 
the  skins  at  first  with  a  weak  »>lution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  which 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  liberate  the  chromic  acid  (of  course 
pickled  skins  may  be  used  without  the  necessity  of  adding  free  acid). 
After  the  skins  have  taken  up  a  bright  yellow  color  through  their  entire 
texture  they  are  drained  and  transferred  to  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
to  which  some  acid  is  added  to  liberate  sulphurous  acid,  which  reduces  the 
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cliromic  acid  to  green  chromic  oxide.  The  Bulphiirous  acid  la  at  the  same 
time  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  liberates  a  farther  portJOD  of  sttl- 
phurous  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  chromic  acid  ia  reduced.  Hydrc^n 
sulphide  liberated  from  alkaliue  sulphides  has  also  been  used  as  the  re- 
ducing agent  for  bicliromated  nkins,  and  still  more  recently  electrolyti'' 
hydrogen  dweloped  upon  the  bichromated  skin  itself.  In  any  case  the 
reduction  mast  take  place  rapidly,  so  that  the  potassium  bichromate  may 
be  reduced  s«i>crficially  before  it  can  "  bleed"  or  dilfuae  out  of  the  skins 
into  the  water  of  tlie  reducing  bath. 

The  leather  ho  produced  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green  color,  tough  and 
flexible,  and  thoroughly  resistant  to  water.  Indeed,  it  is  this  latter  prop- 
erty which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  forms  of  leather,  as  the  combi- 
nation of  the  hide  fibre  or  coriln  with  the  chromium  oxide  is  apparently 
more  stable  than  iti  combination  with  taimin  and  yields  less  to  boiling 
wat^T,  as  has  Ix-en  shown  in  tt-sts  made  by  Professor  Henry  Procter,  of 
Leeds.  The  leather  can  also  l)e  dyed  and  produced  in  a  variety  of  colors, 
bnt  the  dyeing  must  be  done  before  tlie  leather  dries,  as  its  water-repellent 
character  is  such  that  once  dried  it  cannot  be  wetted  sufficiently  to  take 
up  a  full  color. 

Chrome-tanning  processes  involving  the  use  of  chrome  alum  and  other 
salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  as  the  basis  of  the  tanning  vat  have 
been  u«d,  but  apparently  the  combination  does  not  take  place  so  readily 
as  where  the  chromium  oxide  is  obtained  in  statu  naacendi  by  redui-tioD 
from  the  bichromate  under  (he  influence  of  reducing  agents.  Bai^c  chro- 
mium salts,  such  as  the  basic  chromium  chloride,  have  also  been  proposed 
as  mineral  tanning  agents,  it  being  claimed  that  the  dissolved  chromium 
oxide  is  taken  up  by  the  hide-fibre  at  once  and  that  a  single  bath  only  ia 
necessary  in  this  case.  Such  a  basic  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  com- 
mercial chromium  hydrate  (chrome  green)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding 
sal  soda  until  pretipitation  of  the  hydrate  begins  again.  The  solution  ia 
then  nearly  neutral,  and  contains  an  oxychloridc  or  basic  chloride  in  solu- 
tion. Common  salt  is  also  added  to  prevent  injury  to  the  grain  of  the 
leather  and  to  facilitate  tanning.  After  the  absorption  of  the  chromium 
oxide  is  completed  the  skins  are  agitated  in  water  containing  suspended 
carbonate  of  lime  to  neutralize  all  traces  of  acid.  They  are  then  washed 
and  are  ready  for  the  lat  liquor.  At  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  the 
glazed  kid  made  in  the  United  States  is  chrome-tanned,  two  establishments 
in  Philadelphia  each  turning  out  at  present  three  thousand  dozen  chrome- 
tanned  goat-skins  daily. 

Quite  recently  formaldehyde,  applied  either  as  gas  or  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, has  been  introduced  as  a  tanning  agent,  the  well-knowu  coagulating 
fower  of  the  formaldehyde  on  animal  tissue  causiug  it  to  unite  with  the 
ide  fibre  to  form  an  insoluble  leather.  All  grades  of  leather,  from  sole 
leather  to  light  morocco,  it  ia  asserted,  can  be  made  readily  and  very  rapidly 
by  this  treatment.  As  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  judge  conclusivdy  of  its 
quality  and  durability. 

K  Chamois  anb  Oiir^ANNED  Leather. — The  skins  tanned  in  this 
way  are  sheep-  and  calf-skins,  and  formerly  chamois-  and  deer-skins.  The 
flesh  aplints  of  sheep-skins  are  now  generally  employed  for  ordinary  wa^- 
teatber.  If  heavy  hides  are  taken,  3ie  grain  side  of  the  skin  is  shaved  so 
that  the  oil  can  penetrate  easily.  The  ^ins  receive  a  thorough  liming,  so 
that  the  coriin  is  thoroughly  removed  from  between  the  fibres,  making  Uieii 
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very  noft.  A  Itran-drench  followa  to  remove  the  lime,  and  they  are  workwi 
on  the  beam.  The  sorplas  water  having  been  removed  by  pressing,  while 
still  moist  they  are  oiled  with  fish,  seal,  or  whale  oil  (to  wnich  some  five 
per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  iB  often  added).  After  being  stocked  for  two  to 
three  hours,  shaken  out,  and  hune  up  for  one-half  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  to 
partially  diy,  they  are  again  oiled  and  stocked,  and  this  process  is  repeated 
until  the  skms  loee  their  original  emell  of  limed  hide  and  acquire  a  peculiar 
mustard-like  odor.  The  later  dryings  are  frequently  conducted  in  a  heated 
room,  and  when  the  oiling  is  complete  the  skins  are  piled  up,  and  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil  which  has  tdready  commenced  during  the  fulhng  and  drying  is 
completed  by  a  sort  of  a  fermentation,  in  which  the  skins  heat  considerably. 
This  heating  must  be  controlled  so  that  the  leather  is  not  injured,  and  if 
necessary  the  pile  of  skins  is  turned.  When  the  oxidation  is  complete  the 
skins  are  of  the  yellow  chamois  leather  color.  To  remove  the  surplus  oil, 
the  skins  are  again  oiled,  then  thrown  into  hot  water  and  wrung  out. 
The  semi-solid  fat  obtained  this  way  is  the  d^gras  so  much  prized  for  curry- 
ing purposes.  Or  the  whole  of  the  uncombined  oil  is  removed  by  washing 
with  scoa  or  potash  lye  and  then  set  free  by  neutralizing  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  oil  so  obtained  forms  the  "  sod  oil"  of  oommerce.  About  half 
of  the  oil  employed  is  retained  by  the  skin,  and  cannot  be  removed  even 
by  boiling  with  alkalies.  No  gelatine  is  obtained  by  boiling  with  water,  to 
which  the  chamoised  skin  is  much  more  resistant  than  ordinary  leather. 
The  skins  intended  for  gloves,  eto.,  are  bleached  like  linen,  by  sprinkling 
and  exposure  to  the  sun  or  with  weak  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
foUowm  by  sulphurous  add. 

HL  Products. 

1.  Sole-leather. — This  is  the  heaviest  and  firmest  variety  of  leather 
produced.  It  is  made  from  the  heaviest  and  thickest  hides,  and  is  valued 
for  its  fine  grain  and  toughness.  It  retains  the  whole  thickness  of  the  hide, 
and  no  part  is  split  off,  so  that  it  is  not  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  flesh 
side.  The  tanning  process  is  protracted  until  the  whole  hide  ia  of  uniform 
color  throughout  and  shows  the  completed  action  of  the  tannin  upon  the 
interior  of  the  bide. 

2.  Upper  and  Harness  Leathers. — These  are  made  from  lighter 
hides,  and  are  tanned  for  strength  and  flexibility  rather  than  for  weight, 
and  are  finished  with  care  to  give  it  perfect  pliability.  It  may  be  shaved 
or  split  leather.  The  black  color  and  finish  are  put  on  upper  leather  bv 
coatmg  it  with  a  mixture  of  lamp-black,  linseed  oil,  and  fish  oil,  to  whidi 
tallow  and  wax  and  a  little  soap  have  been  added.  This  is  brushed  on, 
allowed  to  dry,  and  then  thoroughly  rubbed  in  and  the  skin  sized  with  a 
glue  size. 

3.  Morocco  Leather. — The  true  morocco  leathers  are  manufactured 
from  goat-skins.  A  cheaper  grade,  known  as  French  morocco,  is  produced 
from  sheep-skins.  As  they  are  to  be  dyed  on  one  side  only,  two  of  the 
skins  are  fixed  face  to  iace  with  the  fleeh  side  inward,  so  that  the  dye  acts 
upon  one  side  of  each  skin  only.  After  dyeing  the  skins  are  rinsed  and 
drained,  saturated  with  linseed  oil  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying,  and  then 
curried  by  repeated  oiling  or  waxing  and  rubbing  with  a  glass  "  slicker." 

4.  Enamelled  or  Patent  Leathers. — These  are  leathers  finished 
with  a  water-proof  and  bright  varnished  sur&ce  similar  to  lacquered  wood- 
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work.  The  name  "enamelled"  u  generally  applied  when  tlie  leathers  are 
finished  with  a  roughened  or  grained  surface,  and  "  patent,"  or  "japanned," 
when  the  finish  is  smooth.  Thin  and  split  hide  are  used.  The  skins  after 
drying  are  prejiared  with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  and  heated 
in  closets  to  160°  F.  (71°  C.)  or  higher,  then  coated  with  a  varnish  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  thick  copal  varnish,  and  aaphaltum,  and  heated 
again  in  closets  or  "stoves,"  as  they  are  termed.  This  varnishing  and 
heating  are  alternated,  while  the  sur&ce  is  meanwhile  rubbed  smooth  with 
pumice,  until  the  desired  thickness  is  acquire*!. 

5.  Russia  Leather. — Tliia  variety  \a  peculiar  in  its  characteristic  odor 
and  ability  to  withstand  dampness  without  any  tendency  to  mould,  both  of 
which  qualities  it  owes  to  the  currying  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  birch- 
bark.  In  Russia  tlie  skins  are  tann«l  with  willow-bark,  but  the  imitation 
Russia  leather  nmde  lately  in  Germany  and  England  is  tanned  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  with  oak-berk.  The  bireh-hark  oil  is  rubbed  into  the  flesh  side 
of  the  tanned  skins  with  cloths,  care  being  taken  not  to  apply  so  much  as  to 
cause  it  to  pass  through  and  stain  the  grain  side  of  the  leather.  The  red 
color  is  given  by  dyeing  with  Brazil-wood  or  red  saunders,  and  the  diamond- 
shaped  marking  by  rolling  with  grooved  rollers. 

6.  Chamois  Leather  is  a  soft  felt-like  leather  originally  prepared  from 
the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat,  but  now  made  from  other  goat-ekins  and  from 
the  "  flesh-splits"  of  sheep-skins.  In  these  leathers  the  grain  has  practically 
been  removed  by  scraping  or  "  prizing"  before  the  oil  is  applied,  so  that  it 
is  uniformly  porous  and  soft  throughout.  They  acquire  a  yellow  color  and 
a  peculiar  odor,  although  they  are  often  bleached  whiter  bv  subsequent  treat- 
ment. (See  preceding  page.)  The  combination  of  oil  with  the  hide  makes 
chamois  leather  very  resistant  to  water  and  allows  it  to  be  washed  witiiout  any 
change  of  nature. 

7.  White-Tanned  or  "  Tawed"  Leather. — Skins  to  be  tanned  with 
the  hair  on,  as  aheep-ekin  rugs,  etc,  are  always  alum-tawed,  as  well  as  light 
calf  kid  and  glove  leather.  The  glove  leather  obt^ned  in  this  process  has 
softness  and  considerable  strength  but  is  not  thoroughly  water-resistant, 
tdthoiigh  the  treatment  with  egg-yolk  and  flour-paste  which  follows  the 
alum  treatment  tends  to  give  them  somewhat  of  this  character. 

8.  Crown  Leather. — This  is  a  variety  which  is  intermediate  between 
oil-tanned  and  tawed  leather,  being  stronger  than  the  first  and  more  water- 
resistant  than  the  Utter,  The  hides  are  first  tawed  with  the  alum  and  salt 
mixture,  then  washed  to  partially  dissolve  out  the  tawing  mat^als,  and 
now  spread  upon  a  table  and  the  flesh  side  covered  with  a  mixture  of  lat, 
ox-brain,  barley-flour,  and  milk.  They  are  then  put  into  a  revolving  tum- 
bler and  rotated  for  a  time,  and  i^in  rubbed  with  the  fat  mixture  and  ro- 
tated if  necessary.  The  leather  readily  becomes  mouldy,  but  seems  to  be 
strong  and  specially  adapted  for  belting. 

9.  Parchment  and  Vellum. — The  first  of  these  is  prepared  from  the 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats  and  the  second  from  the  skins  of  calves.  The  skins 
are  washed,  limed,  unhaired,  and  fleshed,  ^^n  well  washed,  and  then 
stretched  either  upon  hoops  or  upon  a  square  wooden  frame  called  the  herae. 
On  these  the  skin  while  wet  and  soft  is  stretched  thoroughly.  It  is  then 
scraped  again  free  from  the  fleshy  matters,  the  flesh  side  dusted  over  with 
sifted  chalk  or  slaked  lime  and  rubbed  in  all  directions  with  a  flat  piece  of 
pumice-stone.  The  grain  side  is  also  scraped  with  a  blunt  tool  and  rubbed 
with  jiumioe.    The  skin  is  then  allowed  to  dry  on  die  frame  in  the  shade, 
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care  b^Dg  taken  to  avoid  sunshine  or  frost.  Very  fine  vellums  are  prefwired 
with  the  finest  pumice-stone. 

10.  D^QRAS, — Among  the  side-products  of  the  leather  indaetry  is  one 
which  is  quite  valuable  for  afler-use.  D^ras,  originally  obtained  only  as 
a  side-product  of  the  chamois-leather  manu&cture,  is  now  also  made  spe- 
cially on  a  laree  scale.  The  purest  d^ras  is  essentially  an  emulsion  of 
oxidized  fish  oil  produced  by  soluble  albuminoids.  That  which  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  skins  after  the  completion  of  the  fermentation  and  heating,  which 
makes  the  last  stage  of  the  chamois-leather  manufacture  (see  preceding  page), 
is  the  finest  grade  of  d^gras.  That  which  is  recovered  by  the  aid  of  caustic 
alkalies  and  atler-li  be  ration  with  sulphuric  acid  is  the  second  grade  (sod  oil). 
The  great  demand  for  degras  for  currying  purposes  has  led  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  it  as  a  special  industry.  The  skins  ustri  for  this  purpose  are  treated 
exactly  as  in  the  normal  chamois-leather  manufacture,  but  are  used  over  and 
over  until  no  longer  capable  of  taking  up  the  oil.  An  artificial  d^ras  has 
also  been  made  irom  oleic  acid,  &t,  ana  a  little  lime  soap  to  which  some 
tannic  acid  had  been  added. 

Degras  is  of  semi-solid  consistence  and  has  a  peculiar  odor.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  higher  than  that  of  fish  oil,  and  after  dehydrating  is  from 
0.945  to  0.955.  Its  characteristic  constituent  is  the  so-called  d^ras-former, 
which  in  a  genuine  d6gras  should  range  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent. 
It  is  this  which  effects  the  ready  emulsion  with  water.  The  d^ras-former 
is  a  brown  resinous  sapooifiable  substance,  fusing  at  from  65°  C.  to  67°  C, 
and  is  distinguished  from  fats  tn  that  it  is  not  precipitated  when  in  alka- 
line solution  by  salt  and  is  not  soluble  in  petroleum-ether.  According  to 
Fahrion,  the  d^ras-former  is  a  mixture  of  oxy-fatty  acids. 

IV.  Analytical  Teste  and  Methods. 

1.  Qualitative  Tests  for  the  Several  Tanuihg  Matekiai^. — 
H.  R.  Procter  *  has  constructed  the  following  table  (see  p.  337)  showing 
the  reactions  of  the  several  tanning  materials! 

2.  Determination  of  Strength  op  Tanning  Infusions. — ^This  is 
most  rapidly  and  conveniently  done  in  practice  by  the  use  of  the  specific 
gravity  nydrometer.  A  special  form  of  hydrometer  constructed  for  tan- 
ner's use  is  known  as  a  "barkometer."  The  zero  point  of  the  scale  is 
taken  by  sinking  the  instrument  in  distilled  water  at  60°  F.,  and  the  10°, 
20",  30°,  etc,  marks  gotten  by  plunging  the  instrument  in  ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  per  cent  infiisions  of  bwk  respectively.  The  intermediate  degrees  are 
then  obtained  by  subdivision  of  the  spaces  as  taken  above.  It  is  of  course 
affected  by  the  presence  of  other  substances  than  tannin  in  the  solutjon, 
and  hence  its  indications  are  onlv  comparable  when  taken  on  tresh  or  par- 
tially-used liquors,  and  not  on  old  or  spent  liquors  loaded  with  impurities. 

3.  QuANTlTATrvE  ESTIMATION  OF  Tannin. — Of  the  numerous  pro- 
cesses that  have  been  described  for  this  purpose,  the  only  one  generally 
accepted  as  capable  of  sufficient  accuracy  is  L5wenthal's  permanganate 
method.  This  depends  upon  the  oxidation  of  the  tannin,  etc.,  by  permanga- 
nate of  potash  in  acid  solution  ii^  the  presence  of  indigo,  which  serves  as  in- 
dicator, as  its  osidation  shows  the  end  of  the  reaction.  As  solutions  of  com- 
mercial tanning  materials  contain  other  oxtdizablc  matters  besides  tannins, 

•  Teit-book  of  THaning,  pp.  112  and  113. 
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it  IB  necMsaiy  to  separate  these  and  titrate  a  Beoood  time  in  order  to  ascov 
tain  the  volume  of  pernianjB;aiiate  actually  required  by  the  tennin  present 
This  separatioQ  may  be  eC^ctf-d  by  digestion  with  hide-nqtings,  or  more 
ocmveniently  by  a  solution  of  gelatine.  In  practice,  a  mixed  solution  of 
gelatine  and  common  salt  is  used  to  which  a  aniall  quantity  of  sulphuric  or 
hydroohloric  acid  is  added.  Procter  has  also  improvea  the  process  by 
adding  kaolin,  after  the  gelatine  and  salt  have  removed  the  tannin,  for  the 
purpose  of  &cilitatiDg  filtration. 

The  spedal  precautions  and  details  of  the  process  as  generally  practised 
and  as  modified  by  the  Commission  of  Grerman  Technical  Chemiste  are 
given  in  Allen.*  The  results  are  always  stated  in  terms  of  crystalliEed 
oxalic  add  to  which  the  tannin  is  equivalent  in  reducing  power  upon  the 
permanganate  solution,  and  are  gotten  by  the  aid  of  the  proportion 
«:(a — o):  :63:x,  in  which  o  represents  the  volume  of  permanganate  needed 
for  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  decinormal  oxalic  acid,  a  and  b  the  volume  of 
permanganate  needed  for  the  tanning  infusion  before  and  after  precipitation 
of  the  tannin.  Another  method  of  a  different  kind  is  that  of  Simand  and 
Weiss,  as  used  in  the  Austrian  Experimental  Station  for  Leather  Industry, 
which  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  tannin  by  hide-powder.  An  extract 
of  the  tannin-containing  material  of  definite  strength  having  been  prepared,f 
an  aliquot  portion  of  toe  clear  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  platinum  dish  until  constant  weight  is  obtained,  ignited,  and  the  weight 
of  ash  obtained  and  deducted.  A  second  definite  portion  (some  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres^  of  the  same  solution  is  digested  with  hide-powder, 
using  the  rapid  filtration  apparatus  devised  by  Procter,!  and  from  the  fil- 
trate an  aliqiiot  portion  evaporated  as  before,  and  the  ash  determined  and 
deducted.  The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  weights  of  ash-free 
extract  gives  the  tannin  of  the  material  used. 

4.  Detekmination  of  Acidity  op  Tan-liquors. — A  method  for 
the  determination  of  volatile  and  non-volatile  organic  acids  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  present  in  acid  tan-liquors  has  been  given  by  Kohnstein  and 
Simand.S  One  hundred  cubic  cenlimetres  of  the  tanning  liquor  is  taken 
and  eighty  cubic  centimetres  distilled  off*,  the  residue  diluted  and  again  dis- 
tilled with  steam.  The  acidity  of  the  distillate  is  determined,  and  the  result 
is  the  volatile  organic  acids  reckoned  in  terms  of  aeetic  acid.  To  determine 
the  non-volatile  organic  acids,  eighty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  tenning  in- 
fusion is  treated  with  three  to  four  grammes  of  freshly-ignited  magnesium 
oxide  and  the  mixture  left  for  some  hours  with  frequent  agitation,  when  the 
filtered  liquid  will  be  nearly  colorless  and  perfectly  free  from  tannin.  The 
magnesia  in  solution  is  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtered  solu- 
tion, and  will  be  equivalent  to  the  total  free  acids  of  the  liquor  exclusive  of 
the  tannic  acid.  Another  portion  of  Uie  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  gently  ignited,  moistened  with  carbonic  acid  water,  and  dried. 
It  is  then  boiled  with  distilled  water  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia  remaining  insoluble  represente  the  total  organic  adds,  and  can 
be  more  accurately  determined  by  converting  the  magnesia  into  pyrophos- 
phate and  weighing.  If  these  total  oiganic  acids  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  previously  found  volatile  acids,  reckoned  as  acetic,  be  de- 

•  Allen,  Commercial  Organic  Analysie,  2J  ed.,  vol,  iii.  Part  i.  pp.  109-116, 
t  Horn,  Chem.  technische  Analyse  Ui^anischer  Stoffe,  Wien,  1890,  p.  286. 
X  Allen,  ComTnen.'ial  Organic  Analysig,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.  Part  i.  p.  119. 
I  Dingier,  Poljtech.  Joum.,  25(1,  pp.  38  and  64. 
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docted,  the  diflerenoe  representB  the  non-volaiiU  organic  acida.  The  magnesia 
remainii^  in  the  filtrate  from  the  carbonate  of  magitesia  is  combined  as  sul- 
phate, BiM  when  determined  givea  the  mUphurie  acid  of  the  original  liquors. 
6.  Analysis  of  Leather. — It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  leather  to 
determiue  the  percentage  of  moisture,  total  fats,  water-sohible  matter,  id- 
soluble  fibre,  and  ash.  In  the  case  of  mineral  tannages,  the  quantitative 
determination  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  ash  is  of  special  importanoe. 
The  fiita  are  determined  by  extraction  in  a  Soxhlot  apparatus,  as  described 
in  a  previous  chapter,  carbon  disulphidc  or  petroleum-ether  being  used  as 
solvent.  The  dry  leather  residue  remaining  after  this  extraction  is  digested 
for  some  hours  with  distilled  water  at  40°  (.'.  and  then  thoroughly  extracted 
by  fresh  water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  washings  are  then  brought 
to  fixed  volume  and  the  residue  determined  in  an  aliquot  portion.  Uncom- 
bined  tannin  may  also  be  determiued  in  this  aqueous  extract  by  means  of 
the  hide-powder  or  Ldwen(hal  method.  The  total  ash  is  obtained  by 
igniting  a  separate  quantity  of  the  leather.  This  is  chipped  in  small  frag- 
ments and  ignited  gradually  in  small  jmrttons  iu  a  platinum  dish.  After 
the  leather  swells  and  carbonizes,  it  can  be  burned  completely  at  a  doll-red 
heat  without  loss  of  the  mineral  salts. 

B.  CLUE  AND  GELATINE  MANUFACTURE. 
Glue  is  a  decomposition  product  of  many  nitrt^nous  animal  tisaues. 
These  lose  on  heating  with  ^vater  (aDal<^U3  to  starch^ranules)  tbdr  or- 
ganized structure,  swell  up,  and  gradually  go  into  solution.  The  solutions, 
even  when  very  dilute,  gelatinize  on  cooling,  forming  a  jelly,  which  dries 
to  a  homy  translucent  mass.  This  mass  is  glue  or  gelatine,  as  the  finer 
grades  are  termed.  It  dissolves  in  faot  water  to  a  liquid  possessing  notable 
cementing  power.  Neither  the  original  solution  obtMned  from  Uie  nitro- 
genous tissues  nor  the  jelly  formed  from  it  on  cooling  have  any  cementing 
>ower.  This  is  only  acquired  when  the  jelly  has  dried  to  the  hard  mass 
:nown  as  the  glue.  Two  proximate  principles  ^eem  to  be  present  as  char- 
acteristic in  all  preparations  of  glue :  glutin,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  bide 
and  lai^r  bones,  and  chtrndrin,  from  the  young  bones  while  yet  in  the  soft 
state  and  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  and  joints.  Of  these,  the  former  much 
exceeds  the  latter  io  adhesive  power,  and  is  therefore  sought  to  be  obtained 
predominantly  in  the  glue  manufacture. 

L  Raw  Materials. 
1.  Hides  and  Leather. — The  corium  of  the  animal  hides  (see  p. 
305)  is  the  most  important  gltie-yielding  material  to  be  had.  Neither  the 
epidermis  nor  the  underlying  fat^-tissue  contribute  to  the  glue  production, 
but  have  rather  an  injurious  effect  when  present.  What  is  known  as  "  glue- 
stock"  is  made  up  of  the  trimmings  from  the  ox,  sheep,  and  calf-skins,  the 
refuse  of  the  beam-house,  and  scraps  of  parchment,  which  have  been  soft- 
ened and  unhaired  by  liming  and  are  in  condition  for  immediate  boiling. 
Of  still  greater  value  are  the  so-called  calves'  heads,  which  afler  liming  and 
drying  form  a  special  article  of  commerce.  The  amount  of  glue  obtainable 
from  these  various  materials  varies  from  fifteen  to  sixty  per  cent  Accord- 
ing to  Fleck,*  the  scraps  from  the  alum-tawing  process  yield  forty-five  per 

•  Die  FBbrikfttion  Cheminchor  Producte,  eto.,  p.  60. 
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cent,  those  from  the  ox-hidea  thirty  per  cent,  hare-  and  rabbit-skins  and 
parchment  trimmings  fifly  to  sixty  per  cent.,  foot  and  tail  pieces  of  oxen  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  per  cent.,  other  scraps  from  the  tanneries,  such  as  ear-laps  of 
sheep  ana  cows,  sheep's  feet,  etc,  thirty-eight  to  forty-two  per  cent  Scraps 
of  bark-tanned  leather,  such  as  shoemaker's  and  saddler's  trimmings,  are  also 
availableafWaspecial  treatment  for  the  removal  of  the  tannic    (Seep.  341.) 

2.  BoN£8. — The  bones  contiun  on  an  avert^  nearly  one-third  (32.2  per 
cent.)  of  their  weight  of  oi^anio  constituents,  extracted  by  boiling  and  con- 
verted into  glue,  which,  however,  is  inferior  in  adhesive  power  to  that  pre- 
pared from  animal  skins.  The  soft  bones  of  the  head,  shoulders,  ribs,  1^, 
and  breast,  and  espewally  deer's  horns  and  the  bony  core  of  the  boma  of 
homed  cattle,  yield  a  lai^r  quanti^  of  glue  than  tbe  hard  thigh-bones 
and  the  thick  parts  of  the  vertebra,  whi^  are  principally  composed  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  require  a  more  prolonged  treatment  to  extract  the 
glue-making  constituents. 

3.  Fish-bladder. — The  inner  skin  of  the  ur-bladders  of  the  several 
varieties  of  sturgeon  and  cod  furnishes  a  very  pure  glue  substance,  which 
on  account  of  its  purity  is  preferably  used  for  culinary  and  medidnal  pur- 
poses, and  is  known  as  "  isinglass.  It  is  inferior  in  adhesive  power  to 
hide-glue,  but  on  acoount  of  its  freedom  from  color,  taste,  and  odor,  and  its 
almost  perfect  solubility  in  hot  water,  commands  a  higher  price.  It  is  used 
for  food  preparations,  for  clarifying  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquids.  The 
diief  proauction  of  isinglass  is  from  the  sturgeon  in  Russia,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea. 

4.  Veqetable  G-lub.— Certain  species  of  algn  {Plocaria  tenax  and 
others)  found  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  waters  when  cleansed  and  boiled 
yield  a  product  known  under  the  several  names  of  "  Chinese  isinglass"  and 
"  agar-agar."  Of  similar  character  is  no  doubt  the  "  algin"  recently  ob- 
tained from  Scotch  algte  by  E.  0.  C.  Stanford.* 

XL  Processes  of  Manu&cture. 
1.  Manufacture  op  Glue  from  Hides. — The  hide  trimmings  and 
oflkl,  if  in  the  fresh  state,  must  first  of  all  be  well  limed, — that  is.  treated 
with  milk  of  lime  in  pita  for  a  period  varying  from  ten  to  forty  aays,  ao- 
oording  to  the  character  and  source  of  the  hides,  the  lime  being  frequently 
renewm.  The  lime  softens  and  swells  the  hide-tissue,  saponifies  toe  &ts, 
and  dissolves  in  large  part  the  coriin,  blood,  and  fiesh-particles  which  do 
not  form  glue.  The  glue-stock  is  then  thoroughly  washed  free  from  the 
lime,  lime  salts,  and  dirt,  usually  by  putting  it  in  nets  or  wicker  baskets 
whidi  are  suspended  in  running  water.  The  liming  also  serves  to  preserve 
the  glue-stock  in  case  it  is  not  to  be  immediately  worked  up.  After  wash- 
ing it  is  spread  out  to  dry.  The  lime  scum  Irom  the  pits  is  often  utilized 
in  fertilizer  manufiicture.  Caustic  soda  has  also  been  lised  instead  of  milk 
of  lime  for  this  treatment  A  short  treatment  with  chloride  of  lime  im- 
mediately after  taking  the  stock  out  of  the  lime-pits  has  also  been  found  to 
give  the  glue  a  bright  color  and  excellent  adhesive  power.  In  recent  years 
sulphurous  acid  has  been  used  with  advantage  to  cleanse  and  prepare  the 
glue-stock,  as  it  bleaches  and  at  the  same  time  swells  the  hide,  at  least  as 
well  as  can  be  done  by  the  lime. 

''  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,  Jour.,  1884,  p.  297, 
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The  boiling  and  conversioD  of  the  glue-stock  into  solutJon  may  be 
effected  hy  beating  with  water  or  with  Bteam.  The  older  method  was  to 
plaee  the  glue-stock  in  laive  kettles,  but  supported  upon  a  false  bottom  of 
perforated  metal,  and  adding  water  to  heat  it  by  direct  fire.  When  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  convert  the  hides,  etc.,  into  glue  solu- 
tion is  used  at  once,  the  drawback  is  encountered  that  the  gluten  which  first 
goes  into  solution  becomes  altered  by  the  prolonged  beating  and  loses  its 
adhesive  power.  This  can  be  obviated  somewliat  by  using  successive  smaller 
portions  of  water  and  drawing  them  off  as  they  become  saturated,  but  the 
last  portions  extracted  are  then  darkened  in  color.  The  use  of  steam,  either 
from  closed  pipes  or  direct  steam  from  perforated  pipes,  greatly  improves 
the  extraction,  shortening  the  time  required  and  improving  the  auality  of 
the  product.  A  form  of  boiler  for  this  glue  manuuctured  by  tne  aid  of 
steam  aa  devised  by  Dr.  B.  Teme  is  given  in  Fig.  100.  Direct  high- 
pressure  steam  blown  into  clceed 
Fio.  100.  vessels  lias  beeu  I'ound  to  be  quite 

effective  in  rapidly  melting  down 
the  glue-stock  and  producing  a 
00 nreut rated  solution. 

The  use  of  vacuum-panH  and 
tBe  extraction  by  steam   under 
reduced   pressure  anil   at  lower 
temperatures  has  also  been  found 
very   satisfactory    in    giving    a 
good  product  in  which  the  adhe- 
sive qualities  of  the  ghiten  are 
in  no  way  impaired.     The  solu- 
tion  must   be   freed    from   any 
melted   tat  and   time  soaps  by 
skimming   and  from  suspended 
impurities  by  settling,  by  filter- 
ing through  linen  bi^,  or  ilari- 
fying  by  the  use  of  bone-black. 
The  addition  of  alum  as  some- 
times practised  has  an  iiijurioua 
effect  upon  the  adhesive  power 
of  the  product.     The  residue  of 
the  glue-stock  left  unextrai-tal  ia 
pressed  out,  dried,  and  sold  as  a 
fertilizer  containing  about  four 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.     Tlie  clariRod  glue  solution  is  poured  into  shallow 
wooden  moulds  some  rI.t  inches  in  depth,  in  which  as  it  cools  it  gelatinizes 
to  a  brownish-yellow  jelly  containing  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
water.     The  block  of  jelly  is  then  turned  out  ui>on  a  smooth  table,  pre- 
viously moistened  to  prevent  adherence,  and  sawed  by  horizontal  wires 
into  tliin  slabs,  which  are  again  cut  by  vertical  wires  into  strips  of  the 
projwr  width. 

The  drying  of  the  jelly  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  the 
whole  process,  as  it  must  take  place  rapidly  so  that  the  glue- making  mate- 
rial may  not  spoil,  as  it  is  very  prone  to  do  while  in  the  jelly  form,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  should  not  exceed  20°  C.  (68°  F.).  It  mav  take 
place  with  this  limitation  of  temperature  in  the  open  air,  if  the  air  is  not 
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too  mnist  or  too  dry,  both  of  which  conditions  arc  unfavorable.  It  is  now 
generally  etterted  in  drying-rooms  in  which  a  current  of  warm  dry  air  at 
the  riLfUt  temperalure  is  made  to  circulate.  As  the  surface  of  the  cakes 
after  (Irving  is  generally  rough  and  dull,  it  is  improve<l  in  appearance 
by  moistening  with  warm  water,  brushing  with  a  soft  brush,  and  again 
drying. 

2.  Manufacture  op  Glue  prom  Leather-waste. — Before  at- 
len)iitin<r  |o  boll  the  leather-waste  to  glue,  the  removal  of  all  traces  of 
tannic  acid  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  retention  of  tlio  smallest 
quantity  prevents  tlie  animal  tissue  from  dissolving  in  water.  The  waste 
must  therefore  be  comminuted  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to  &cilitatc  the 
complete  removal  of  the  tannic  acid.  This  is  done  frequently  in  the  "  hol- 
lander"  used  for  paper-pulp,  and  the  washed  and  ground  leather-waste  then 
healed  in  a  pressui-e-boiler  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmosiiheres  with  Rfieen 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  slaked  lime.  After  thorough  washinjr  the  residae 
IS  ready  for  use  as  glue-stuck, 

3.  MANuPACTimE  OP  Glue  ob  Gelatine  phom  Bones. — Two 
methods  have  been  followed  for  the  extraction  of  gelatine,  as  the  product 
is  generally  called  in  this  case,  from  bones.  The  bones  are  either  boiled 
under  pressure,  or  they  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the 
calcium  phosphate  and  afterwards  boiled  for  the  extraction  of  the  gelatine. 
The  bones  in  either  case  are  with  advantage  deprived  of  their  fat  first, 
which  is  done  either  by  heating  them  with  water  and  steam  in  boiler-shaped 
vessels,  when  the  fat  rises  and  can  be  skimmed  off  from  the  water,  or  in 
closed  vessels  with  volatile  solvents  like  petroleum-benzine  and  carbon  di- 
sulphide.  The  older  process  of  extracting  the  gelatine  by  boiling  the 
powdered  bones  with  water  under  pressure  decomposes  a  portion  of  the 
valuable  material,  and  is  now  generally  replaced  by  tbe  method  of  treat- 
msnt  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  removal  of  the  calcium  phosphate. 
The  crushed  bones  are  placed  in  wooden  vats  with  dilute  hydrodiloric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1.05  (forty  litres  of  acid  to  ten  kilos,  of  bones)  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  days.  They  are  then  placed  in  lime-water 
for  a  time,  well  washed,  and  boiled  eight  to  ten  hours  with  a  large  excess  of 
water,  or  converted  more  rapidly  into  gelatine  solution  by  the  aid  of  steam. 
The  resulting  solution  is  6ltered  through  cloth,  bleached  by  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  j)oured  into  forms  to  gelatinize.  The  manufacture  of  bone 
gelatine  is  frequently  combined  with  the  fertilizer  manufacture,  as  the  cal- 
cium phosphate  extracted  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  treatment  contains  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  newer  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  fat  by  volatile  solvents  yields  five  to  six  per  c«nt.  of  fat  with- 
out injury  to  the  gelatine  of  the  bones,  while  the  older  method  of  boiling 
out  the  fat  yields  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  only  and  tends  to  lessen  the 
yield  of  gelatine. 

4.  Manufacture  op  Fish  'Gelatine, — The  swimming-bladders  of 
the  fish  are  takcu  and  thoroughly  washed  in  water  from  all  fatty  and  bloody 
particles.  They  are  then  removed  and  cut  longitudinally  into  sheets,  whitji 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  to  dry,  with  the  outer  face  turned  down,  upon 
the  boards  of  linden  or  bass-wood.  The  inner  face  of  the  bladders  is  pure 
isinglass,  which  when  uirtially  dried  can  with  care  be  removed  from  the 
outer  muscular  layer.  The  isinglass  Uyer,  possessing  a  silvery  white  lustre, 
is  taken  either  in  sheets,  rings,  or  horseshoe-shaped  strips,  etc,  bleached  with 
sulphurous  acid,  and  then  ^oroughly  dried. 
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A  prodiK-t  diHtinet  from  iftinfrlasa  and  known  as  fish  glue  is  prepared  by 
boiline  the  skin  and  tuoBcnlar  tissue  of  fish,  and  more  resembles  ordinary 
hide  glue  in  its  adhesive  properties,  but  is  offensive  in  odor.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  scales  and  skins  of  lai^  iish  like  the  carp  by  acting  on  them  with 
hydrochloric  acid  as  upon  bones  and  then  extracting  with  water. 

HL  Products. 

1.  Hide  Glue  is  the  variety  which  shows  most  strongly  the  adherave 
property,  and  benoe  is  that  manu&ctured  for  joiner's  ana  carpenter's  use. 
Ita  color  may  vary  considerably  without  any  impairing  of  its  adherave 

Cer.  It  is  rarely  perfectly  colorless  or  transparent.  A  gray  to  amber  or 
m-yellow  color  iad  translucent  or  partially  opaque  appearance  ia  more 
usual.  It  should  be  clear,  dry,  and  hard,  and  possess  a  glassy  fracture. 
It  should  swell  up  but  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  in  water  at 
62.5°  C.  (144.6**  F.).  Inorganic  substances  (such  as  white  lead)  are  inten- 
tionally introduced  into  some  varieties,  such  as  the  Russian  glue,  without 
injury  to  their  adhesive  power. 

The  varie^  known  as  "  Col<^e  glue"  is  manufactured  from  scrap  hide, 
which  after  liming  is  carefiiUy  ble^ed  in  a  chloride  of  lime  bath  and 
then  thoroughly  washed. 

"  Russian  glue,"  as  stated,  oontuns  some  inorganic  admixture.  It  is  of 
a  dirty-white  color,  and  contains  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  of  white  lead, 
chalk,  zinc-white,  or  barytes. 

"  Siee  glue"  and  *'  Parchment  glue"  are  both  skin  glues  prepared  with 
special  care. 

2.  Bone  Glue  (or  Bone  Gelatine). — Bones  yield  a  product  of  less 
adhesive  power  than  the  glue  of  skins  and  tendons,  but  when  careMly 
worked  the  product  is  clearer  and  is  free  from  ofiensive  odor.  It  is  there- 
fore much  used  for  culinary  purposes  and  for  medicinal  applications,  and  for 
fining  or  clarifying  beer,  wine,  and  other  liquids  it  has  largely  superseded 
isinguss.  The  g^tine  thus  used  must,  however,  be  abeolut^y  tasteless  and 
free  from  odor. 

Bone  gelatine  is  now  made  use  of  vety  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
gelatine  capsules,  etc.,  for  medicinal  usee,  of  court>-pla8ter  for  applying  to 
wounds,  and  of  gelatine  emulsions  with  bromide  and  chloride  oi  silver  for 
coating  the  phoh^^phic  dry  plates.  Mixed  with  glycerine  it  makes  an 
elastic  mass  used  for  printer's  rolls,  for  hectographs,  etc. 

"  Patent  Glue"  is  a  very  pure  variety  of  bone  glue  of  deep  dark-brown 
color.     It  is  very  gloesy  and  swells  up  very  much  in  water. 

3.  IsiKOLASB  ^B  t  UH  Gexating). — This  is  the  finest  and  best  of  ani- 
mal glues.  The  best  isinglass  should  be  pure  white,  nearly  transparent,  dry 
and  horny  in  texture,  and  free  from  smell.  It  dissolves  in  water  at  from 
35°  to  50°  C.  (95°  to  122°  F.)  without 'any  residue,  and  in  cooling  should 
produce  an  almost  colorless  jelly.  The  commercial  varieties  of  isinglass 
are  the  Russian  (the  beet  comii^  from  Astrachan),  North  Aiiurioan  (or  Nea 
York),  Eatt  Indian,  Hudson's  Bay,  Brazi^n,  and  German  (or  Hamburg). 

4.  Liquid  Glue. — By  the  action  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  glue  its  power  to  gelatinize  may  be  completely  arrested  while  its 
adhesive  power  is  not  at  all  interfered  with.  Thus,  if  one  kilo,  of  glue  is 
dissolved  in  one  litre  of  water  and  .2  kilo,  of  nitric  acid  of  36"  B.  be  added, 
after  the  escape  of  the  nitrous  fumes  we  have  a  solution  that  will  not  gela- 
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tinize  on  cooling,  sltbough  it  has  the  full  adhenive  [wwer  of  the  glue.  Four 
parts  of  traoapareDt  gelatjne,  (bur  parts  of  strong  vin^ar,  one  part  of 
alcohol,  and  a  small  amount  of  alum  will  also  yield  an  excellent  liquid 
glue. 

IV.  Analytical  Teste  and  Methods. 

The  nature  of  glue  makes  it  rather  a  question  of  physical  and  mechani- 
cal tests  as  to  quality  of  a  given  sample  than  of  chemical  tests. 

1.  Absorption  op  Water. — Thus  the  relative  amount  of  water  that 
a  given  sample  will  take  up  when  laid  in  cold  water  is  regarded  as  a  moder- 
ately fair  criterion  of  its  quality.  A  weighed  sample  is  laid  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  cold  water  (not  exceeding  12°  C.  (53.4°  F.)  in  temperature),  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  excess  of  water  having  been  poured  off, 
the  jelly  is  weighed.  Very  good  varieties  (white  gelatine  prepared  from 
bones)  will  take  up  thirteen  timfa  the  quantity  of  water  in  gelatinizing, 
second  quality  glue  ten  times,  and  inferior  grades  only  about  six  times  the 
amount  of  water.  At  the  same  time  the  conmeienoy  of  the  jelly  formed  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  firm  jelly  produced  by  the  absorption 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water  indicates  a  glue  of  the  best  quali^. 

Two  observations  are  of  value  in  this  connection  :  first,  glue  twice  dis- 
solved and  again  dried  is  capable  of  drying  out  more  thoroughly  and  of 
showing  water-assimilating  properties  on  redissolving  more  fully  than  glue 
obtain^  by  a  single  drymg ;  and,  second,  that  hide  glue  on  taking  up 
smaller  quantities  of  water  oecomes  veiT  soft  and  more  difficult  to  weigh 
accurately  than  bone  glue,  which,  with  Lai^r  amounts  of  absorbed  water, 
still  forms  a  firm  jelly.  This  difference  in  behavior  alone  is  capable  of 
giving  an  indication  of  the  source  of  the  glue. 

2.  Inorganic  Impurfties. — The  presence  of  inoi^anic  salts,  as  in  the 
case  of  Russian  glue,  can  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  appropriate 
relents,  and  the  amount  also  quantitatively  determined. 

3.  ADinLTERATioN  OP  IsiNGLASS  WITH  Glue. — Isinglass  is  sometiraea 
adulterated  by  rolling  up  sheets  of  gelatine  (bone  gelatine)  between  the  lay- 
ers of  true  ismglass  and  drying  them  in  this  condition. 

Redwood  and  Letheby  have  observed  that  the  ash  of  pure  isinglass  does 
not  exceed  .9  per  cent.,  while  glue  cont^ns  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of 
ash.     An  adulterated  sample  of  isinglass  gave  Letheby  1.5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

On  heating  with  water,  true  isinglass  gives  only  a  peculiar  fish  or  algw 
odor,  while  the  adiUterated  isinglass  gave  s  strong  glue-like  odor  at  once 
recognizable. 
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.STATISTICS. 

1.  iMPOBTATIONfl    OP    TaNNINO     MATERIALS     IHTO     THE    UnITBD 

States. — 

Gambier.  or  terra  Japonica,        1««  '»«  "»'■  l"*-  "»■ 

pounds 29,022,20S  82,838,264  81,349,546  42,334,590  88,123,478 

Valued  at            $Wl3,2r.6  $1,108,611  $959,601  11,021,341  $754,497 

Sumac  (ground),  pound*.    .12,179,208  13,432,041  18,688,636  8,301,236  12,976,970 

Valued  at $286,157  $232,670  $248,048  $120,206  $183,186 

2.  lUPOBTATIONB  OP  TaNNINO  MATERIALS  INTO  GrEAT  BrTTAIN.— 

ISW.  ISK.  ISn.  189S.  ISW. 

Cutch  andgambier,  tons  .    .      25,646  '^6,844  26,048  19,604  21,626 

Valued  at £656,120        £649,266        £418,128        £804,808       £847,036 

Valonia,  tons 85,605  81,605  29,687  25,882  24,886 

Valued  at £396,943        £819,798        £300,824        £270,802        £281,471 

3.  Importations  of  Tanning  Materials  into  Germany. — 

1893.  ibm.  int.  uss.  18». 

Metric  tons.    Meirtc  tons.    UeDrfc  Ions.    Metric  ton*.    Mebtc  lou. 

Catechu 5,719 

Divi-divi 6,683 

Oallnuts 2,418 

Hyrobalan«  .    5,070 

Quebracho- wood  .  .  39,016 
Tanning  eitracU  .    .    9,246 


6,969 

6,791 

6,487 

7,237 

8,622 

3,059 

2,462 

2,869 

7,911 

10,280 

10,884 

9,945 

17,472 

28,968 
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4.  United  States  Tmpohtations  op  Hides  asd  Skins,  Raw 
AND  Tanned. — 

ia9&.  ISM.  ISVT.  1898.  1890. 

GMt-skins,  pounds  .    .    .    63,g68,88<>  46,747,029  49,868,020  64,92S,487  69,728,946 

Valued  at $10,894,646  110,304,995  |11,328,162  $15,776,601  $18,488,326 

All  other  skiiu,  pounda  .  170,977,644  163,650,982  156,232,824  180,851,129  197,861,805 

Valued  at                       $15,067,104  $20,215,762  $16,534,864  r21,292,331  tiS,iW,m 
Skins  for  morocco  leather, 

valued  at    .    .            .    $8,728,255  $8,145,989  $8,716,259  $3,081,770  $2,456,388 

Upper  leather,  valued  at.    $2,861,166  $2,884,283  $2,410,862  $2,210,987  $2,470,841 
Glovea    of   kid   or  other 

leather,  valued  at .    .    $6,468,872  $6,763,082  $6,486,818  $5,384,198  $6,396,126 

The  following  figures  or  importatiooa  of  goat-ekine  at  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  localities  from  which  they  are  brought, 
were  presented  to  the  "Morocco  Manufactiirera'  National  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting,  July  11,  1895. 

ARBITAL8  AT  HEW  TORK. 

is>z.  1803.  im.  laes. 

FlntBmiintlil.  UnttiDinnUu:  Fint 6 nontlu.  FtntSmonlbl. 

Skins.  ciklim.  Bklni.  Skins 

Heitran 937,872  910,201  893,400  778,000 

Te.tai     and     Mexican 

frontier 498,400  261,700  809,400  427,100 

CuravoB 257,800  418,300  426,800  416,600 

Uaracaibo,  Bio  Hacha, 

Purto    Cabeilo,    and 

Latfuajra 59,.^00  63,600  70,800  60,300 

Biazil 1,504,200  1,281,200  1,871,000  1,618,700 

Buenoa  Ayrea    ....  436,200  273,000  &94,<00  378,200 

Payta 145,500  4O!l,7-'.0  478,000  20S,800 

Oujaca 78,976  94,236  51,600  69,000 

"West  Indies 8..',126  94,.'-*0  76,626  72,.00 

Bogota 19,680  87,920  30,000  13,4  0 

Angostura.   .....  2,460  6,460  4,860  1,890 

European,  AsiatJo,  and 

Afriean 2,899,000  2,8118,800  2,061,800  4,225,376 

Ara''ian C82,000  l,5ilS,250  1,667,500  1,422,760 

CaleutlA 2,868,600  2,614,000  2,152,600  8,497,000 

10,156,716       10,843,407       10,194,886       I8,16«,66(> 


European,  Asiatic,  and 

AWcan 876,700  1,847,800  598,900  1,490,876 

Arabian 4r>,0i>0  14,500  84,2.'.0  44,000 

Calcutta 639,000  fOt,500  167,600  862,000 

1,669,700         2,166,800  790,660         2,896,876 

6.  United  States  Exportations  op  Leather. — 

1S9K.  ISW.  1807.  ISSe.  UBft. 

Sole-leather,  pounds    .    .   .  45,364,849  41,818,608  88,364,314  37,813,019  87,120,912 

Valued  at              .    .    .    .$6,919,872  $7,474,021  $6,510,404  $6,644,668  $6,280,904 
Buff,     fpain,     and     upper 

leather,  valued  at.          $6,088,940  $9,278,816  $9,107,063  $10,293,430  fl2,858,996 

All  other  leather,  valued  at     $682,241  $1,017,649  $818,798  $858,421  $1,090,674 
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6.  English  Ikpobtations  op  Hides. — 

IMS.                   Uta.                   UB7.  IBK.  IBM. 

Hidee,  dry,  cwt. 491,647           860,008           &66,6S7  642,454  446,386 

V«lu«d  at        £1,168,767        £906,427    £1,413,166  £1,466,806  £1,148,662 

Htdei,  wet,  cwL 771,188         604,728         688,668  694,067  764,240 

Valued  at £1,660,869    £1,819,601     £1,886,988  £1,460,260  £1,641,614 

English  ExportaiUma  of  Lmihtr. — 

IMG.             UK             lasT.  use.  im. 

Leather,  unirTought,  cwt.        150,087          138,069           167,692  169,899  166,002 

Valued  at £1,422,747     £1,279,702     £1,889,811  £1,422,608  £1,478,294 

7.  EXPOBTATIONS  OP  GlUE   FROM  THE  UkITED  STATES. — 

1896.             ISM.             ia«7.  tags.  un. 

Glue,  poundi 1,178,828       1,760,470      1,400,868  2,818,711  2,868,067 

Valued  at (114,498        (160,980       $182,681  $209,441  $222,072 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

raiUJOTEIEB  BASED  UPON  DE8TBUCTIVE  DIOTILLATION. 

Destrdcttve  distillation  has  been  defined  as  "  the  decompoeition  of  a 
enbetanoe  in  a  cloee  vessel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  liquid  products." 
It  must  be  observed  here  Hiat  the  word  product  is  used  to  indicate  some- 
thing not  originally  present  in  the  substanoe  distilled.  A  body  may  be 
obtained  in  the  liquid  distillate  which  has  merely  been  driven  over  by  heat 
and  which  already  existed  in  the  original  material  in  physical  or  mechani- 
cal admixture.    Such  a  body  is,  to  speak  exactly,  an  eduet  and  not  a  product. 

The  substances  which  are  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  are  in  the 
main  solids,  as  most  classes  of  liquids  are  capable  when  heated  with  care  of 
volatilization  without  decomposition,  although  such  liquids  as  fatty  oils, 
glycerine,  etc.,  are  decomposed  if  distilled  under  normal  atmospheric  press- 
ure. (The  cracking  of  petroleum  is  another  illustration  of  destractive  dis- 
tUUtioQ  of  a  liquid  purposely  brought  about.)  With  solids,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  tiie  exception  rather  than  Hie  rule  to  find  one  capable  of  melting 
and  vaporiziiig  unchaniged  in  composition  whoi  distilled  under  normal 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  same  solid,  moreover,  if  of  at  all  complex  molec- 
ular composition,  may  decompose  quite  differently  and  yield  different  sets 
of  products  according  to  tJie  conditions  which  govern  the  distillation.  The 
most  important  of  these  modifying  conditions  is  that  of  temperature,  "  Low 
temperature"  distillation  and  "  high  temperature"  distillation  as  practised 
upon  the  same  material  (wood  or  coal,  for  example)  may  yield  quite  differ- 
«it  results.  The  physical  condition  or  mechanical  subdivision  of  the  sub- 
Btanoe  also  has  an  influence,  altliougb  a  subordinate  one,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  products.  Solids,  upola  the  destructive  distillation  of  which  important 
industries  are  founded,  are  wood,  coal,  shales,  bones,  and  animal  reiuse. 
The  distillation  of  shale  has  already  been  considered  in  connection  with  the 
mineral  oil  industry.     (See  p.  27.)    The  other  industries  will  now  be 


A.  DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION  OF  WOOD. 

L  Raw  Materials. 

1.  Composition  op  Wood. — The  wood  whidi  is  to  be  destructively 
distilled  is  composed,  we  may  say  in  general  terms,  of  woody  fibre  and 
plant-juice  or  sap,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  substances,  both 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous,  which  serve  as  the  food  for  tiie  living 
plant.  The  woody  fibre  is  made  up  primarily  of  cellulose,  which  is  in  part 
changed  into  "  lignin,"  as  the  incnisting  substance  is  called.  In  percentage 
composition  this  latter  substance  differs  from  the  pure  cellulose  in  contain- 
ing more  carbon  and  less  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  amount  of  incmsting 
materia]  varies,  being  more  abundant  in  htuxl  and  heavy  varieties  than  in 
light  and  soft  kinds^  and  wood  which  contains  it  in  die  largest  proportion 
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gives  the  most  acid  and  naphUia  od  disdllatioQ.  The  amount  of  water 
preeeot  in  wood  also  varies  not  only  according  to  the  season  of  theyear,  but 
also  quite  widely  in  differeat  wooda  cut  at  the  eame  season.  Thus,  the 
following  table  of  Sch&bler  and  Hartig  shows  the  percentage  of  water  of 
different  trees  taken  at  the  period  of  minimum  amount: 


Beech 

.   .  .    lB.fi 

Eonecheslnut    .  .  . 

.    ,    ,   38.2 

Pine 

Alder 

.    .   .   27.0 

.   .    .   41.6 

Ash 

.    .   .   'J8.7 

Lime 

.    .    .    *7.1 

Birrh 

.    .   .   80.8 

.   .    .   48.2 

While  htwthorn    .   . 

.    .   .   8-28 

...   48.6 

.    .   .   84.7 

White  poplar     .   .    . 

.   .   .   611.6 

While  ftr 

.   .    .   87.! 

Blftck  poplaf  .... 

.   .    .   61-8 

2.  Effect  op  Heat  upon  Wood. — The  effect  of  heat  upon  wood  in 
the  absence  of  air  is  a  matter  which  is  to  be  carefully  noted  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  results  obtained  in  destructive  distillation.  It  of  course  di^ 
fers  radically  from  the  result  of  heating  with  free  contact  of  air.  Violette 
found  that  when  wood  wa.s  carefully  and  slowly  heated  no  decomposition 
occurred  under  150°  C,  water  only  being  given  off;  between  150"  and 
160°  C,  the  loss  was  two  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  water-free  wood ; 
between  160"  and  170"  C.,  5.5  per  cent ;  between  170"  and  180"  C, 
11.4  per  cent.,  and  so  on  until  at  280"  C.  63.8  per  cent,  of  volatile  prod- 
ucts had  been  driven  off  and  36.2  per  cent  only  of  the  water-free  wood 
remained  in  the  retort.  The  producte  given  off  in  this  period  of  beating 
between  150°  and  280°  are  the  valuable  liquid  products  known  as  pyrolig- 
neous  acid  (acetic  acid  and  its  homolc^ues),  wuoa-naphtha  or  methyl  alcohol, 
methyl  acetate,  acetone,  furfurol,  the  mixture  of  phenols  known  collectively 
as  "  wood-creosote,"  and  other  bodies  of  empyreumatic  and  tarry  odor. 
These  bodies  differ,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  very  important  reqtects,  from 
coal-tar  products.  Above  280°  C,  the  decomposition  proceeds  somewhat 
differently,  hydrocarbons,  both  gaseous  and  liquid,  being  formed.  The  ad- 
ditional percentage  of  loss  by  weight  between  280°  and  350°  C.  is  only 
6.6  per  cent,  of  the  water-free  wood,  but  it  makes  from  eighty  to  ninety 
volumes  of  gas.  The  decomposition  continues  fiT>m  350°  to  430"  C, 
when  the  total  loss  by  weight  amounts  to  eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  water- 
free  wood.  The  products  obtained  within  these  limits  of  temperature  are 
largely  solid  hydrocarbons  like  paraffin  and  high  temperature  products  like 
benzene  and  toluene,  naphthalene,  phenol  and  cresol.  From  430°  to 
1500°  C.  the  additional  loss  of  weight  is  only  1.7  per  oent  We  may  sum 
up  diese  results  by  saying  that  three  periods  may  be  distinguished  broadly 
for  this  decomposition  of  wood  by  heat:  first,  from  150°  to  280°  C,  the 
period  of  watety  acid  products ;  second,  from  280°  to  350°  C,  the  period 
of  gaseous  products ;  and,  third,  from  350°  to  430°  C,  the  period  of  liquid 
ana  solid  hydrocarbons.  Violette  found  also  great  difference  in  the  re- 
sults according  as  the  temperature  was  slowly  raised  or  as  the  wood  was 
rapidly  brought  up  to  a  higher  heat  Thus,  one  hundred  parts  by  weight 
of  wood  slomy  heated  so  that  the  temperature  of  432°  C.  was  only  reached 
after  six  hours  left  18.87  parts  of  charcoal,  while  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  same  wood  put  into  a  retort  previously  heated  to  432°  C.  left  only  8.96 
parts  by  weight  of  charcoal. 
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n.  Processes  of  Manufocture. 


1.  DlOTiLLATiON  OF  THE  WooD. — The  primitive  method  of  distilling 
wood  devised  by  the  charcoal-buraerB,  in  which  the  wood  waa  piled  up  in 
large  heaps  covered  in  by  day  and  turf  bo  as  to  form  a  circular  dome-shaped 
mound,  is  still  followed  in  some  heavily-wooded  districts.  Of  course  the 
charcoal  is  the  only  product  sought  in  this  case,  and  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
products  of  the  distillation  are  allowed  to  escape.  In  Russia  and  Sweden 
the  charcoal-burning  in  mounds  is  now  frequently  combined  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  tar,  which  as  it  condenses  is  made  to  flow  through  inclined 
troughs,  and  is  drawn  oET  from  below.  In  this  way  the  valuable  birch-bark 
tar  (see  p.  334)  and  kienoel  (Ruastan  turpentine  oil)  are  obtained.  For  a 
proper  collection  of  all  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  the  distillation  be  carried  out  in  retorts  provided 
with  proper  condensation  apparatus.  These  retorts  may  be  either  set  in 
horizontal  or  vertical  position,  and  may  be  either  fixed  or  capable  of  re- 
moval for  emptying  and  re-chai^ng.  It  is  found  convenient  in  laige  works 
where  it  is  desirable  to  carry  on  the  distillation  continuously  to  have  a  series 
of  retorts  connected  with  one  and  the  same  condensation  apparatus  and 


heated  by  the  same  fliioa.  Such  an  arrangement  of  retorts  is  shown  in  Kg. 
101.  This  arrangement  allows  of  the  removal  and  re-chai^ng  of  a  single 
retort  without  interrupting  the  working  of  the  others.  The  heating  should 
be  conducted  slowly  at  first  so  that  the  maximum  yield  of  the  low  tem- 
perature products,  acetic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol,  may  be  obtained,  then 
mcreased  until  the  gas  comes  off  freely,  and  at  the  end  of  this  stage  of 
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the  decompoeitioD  wain  strengtheaed  to  drive  over  the  high  temperature 
products  cnancteristic  of  the  last  period  of  distilUtioQ.  As  the  maximuto 
temperature  needed  is  beyond  the  record  of  the  mercuiy  thermometer,  a 
pyrometer  can  be  used  or  a  small  bar  of  metallic  antimony  which  melts  at 
432°  C.  taken  as  indicator.  Superheated  staim  has  also  been  used  as  a 
means  of  accanitely  controHing  the  application  of  heat  in  the  distillation, 
and  it  ia  aaid  that  the  majority  of  European  works  manufacturing  charcoal 
for  gunpowder  purposes  use  this  method  of  distillation.  The  liquid  which 
runs  on  from  toe  condenser  is  at  first  wax-yellow  in  color,  but  becomes 
dark-colored,  reddish-brown,  and  eventually  nearly  black  and  quite  turbid. 
When  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  it  soon  separates  in  two  sharply  distinct 
layers, — the  lower  one  of  a  thick  tar,  dark  or  perfectly  black  in  color, 
and  the  upper  one,  which  is  much  the  larger  in  amount,  is  the  crude  pyro- 
tigneous  acid  and  is  reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  in  color.  A  ught 
fifin  of  oil  often  covers,  in  part  at  least,  this  watery  layer  and  represents 
the  benzene  hydrocarbons  prodnced.  We  have  already  noted  the  feet  that 
the  yield  of  liquid  products  was  affected  greatly  by  the  temperature  used 
for  distillation.  Different  varieties  of  wood  also  vary  somewhat  in  the 
results  obtained,  even  when  distilled  under  the  same  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture.   This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  few  examples :  * 


Chareod. 

Til. 

"*F 

SSS'SSf 

OMe*. 

B^ffifyta-::;:: 

rt-u  f  sluwlv  healed 

"•"  \  nipidlv  hwt-^d 

p-  ^    f  llowlv  heated 

^"*^   liapidlyheawd 

26.7 
21.9 
29,2 
21.6 
S4.T 
27.7 
80.8 
24.2 

6.9 
4.9 
6.6 
8.2 
8.7 
S.2 
4.4 
9.8 

45.8 
89.6 
46.6 
39.7 
44.6 
42.0 
41.0 
42,0 

6.2 
8.9 
5.8 
4.4 
4.1 
S.4 
2.7 
2.4 

21.7 
83.8 
19.7 
86.6 
17.2 
27.0 
24.4 
24.1 

c 


Beech-wood  and  foliage  trees  in  general  yield  distinctly  more  acid  than 
coniferous  trees,  but  the  latter  yield  more  tar  of  terebinthinate  character.  The 
figures  given  above,  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  were  gotten  in  experi- 
ments with  small  portions.  In  practice,  working  with  larger  quantitiea,  the 
yield  of  several  of  the  products  is  notably  larger.  The  yidd  oi  wood-spiriL 
or  methyl  alcohol,  varies  from  five-tenths  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  dry  wood. 

The  emptying  of  the  retorts,  if  done  as  intended  while  the  charcoal  is 
et  glowii^i  involves  ike  use  of  air-tight  pits  into  which  the  charcoal  can 
>e  emptiea  from  the  retorts  and  immediately  covered  with  moist  charooal- 
powder  to  prevent  loss  by  combustion.  A  form  of  apparatus  for  distilling 
the  sawdust  so  abundantly  produced  in  wood-working  processes  has  been  de- 
vised by  Holliday,  of  Salford,  England,  and  is  said  to  work  satjsfectorily  in 
practice.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  102.  It  consists  of  a  horizontally  placed 
Ci-lindrical  retort,  A,  within  which  revolves  an  endless  screw,  B.  The  saw- 
dust is  r^ularly  fed  in  through  the  vertjcal  pipe  C,  and  falling  upon  the 
screw  is  kept  moving  at  a  uniform  speed  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
heated  retort.     At  the  farther  end  the  vapors  and  gaseous  products  of  the 

•  Ost,  Lehrbuch  dor  technische  Chemie,  p.  294. 
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distitlation  escape  through  an  aaceodiog  pipe,  K,  leading  to  the  condenser, 
while  the  powdered  charcoal  drops  through  the  pipe  D  into  water,  where  it 
is  at  ODce  quenched, 

A  general  viewof  the  products  of  Hie  distillation  of  wood  and  their  sub- 
sequent treatment  is  given  in  the  accompanying  diagram  taken  from  Post* 

2.  Teeatment  and  PuRiPiCATroN  OF  THE  Crudb  Wood-vinegar. — 
The  brown  aqueous  solution  poured  otf  from  the  tarry  layer  (see  above)  has 
a  strong  empyreumatic  odor,  and  contains,  besides  the  acetic  acid,  methyl 
alcohol,  acetone,  and  homologous  ketones,  allyl  alcohol,  homoli^es  of  acetic 


acid  (such  as  formic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  valerianic  acids),  methyl  acetate, 
acetate  of  ammonia  ana  of  diethylamine,  aldehyde,  furfurol,  phenols,  and 
other  empyreumatic  and  tarry  bodies.  It  is  not  used  in  its  crude  condition 
except  in  the  preparation  of  the  crude  pyrolignite  of  iron  (iron4iqaor)  or  in 
limited  amount  for  impregnating  wood.  The  first  step  towards  purification 
is  to  separate  the  wood^naphiha  (the  fraction  containing  the  methyl  alcohol 
acetone  and  methyl  acetate)  from  the  wood-mneffar  (cnide  acetic  acid),  which 
is  done  by  distillation.  Two  procedures  are  possible  here.  Either  to  neu- 
tralize the  crude  pyroligneous  acid  with  milk  of  lime  and  then  distil  off  the 
volatile  constituents  only,  using  an  iron  still,  or  to  distil  the  crude  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  from  a  copper  still  without  neutralizing  with  lime.  In  the 
former  case,  while  the  wood-naphtha  distils  off,  the  tarry  impurities  of  the 
crude  pyroligneous  add  remain  witli  the  lime  salt  iu  the  still,  and  on  evap- 

■  Foat,  Chem.  Techoolo^e,  p.  76. 
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oration  a  dark  mass  is  obtained  known  as  "  brown  acetate  of  lime."  In 
the  latter  case,  after  catching  the  wood-naphtha  distillate,  the  receiver  is 
dianged  and  ^e  crude  aoetic  acid  is  also  collected  freed  to  a  considerable 
extait  from  tarry  matter,  so  that  on  neutralizing  with  milk  of  lime  and 
evaporating  the  product  is  a  lighter  salt  known  as  "  gray  acetate  of  lime." 
The  latter  process  is  now  more  generally  in  use.  The  solution  of  the  cal- 
(num  acetate  is  evaporated  in  iron  pan^ ;  the  phenols  and  tarry  prodnctB 
which  volatilized  with  the  acetic  acia  separate  largely  as  scum  and  may  be 
skimmed  off,  so  that  the  residue  of  the  evaporation  is  much  purer  than  the 
product  of  the  other  method  mentioned  above. 

If  the  brown  acetate  of  lime  has  been  obtained  and  is  to  be  lurther 
worked  for  acetic  acid,  it  is  found  necessary  to  roast  it  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  250°  C.  so  as  to  drive  ofT  as  much  of  the  tarry  impuri^  as  pos- 
sible wiuout  decomposing  any  of  the  acetate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gray  acetate  is  taken,  it  is  distilled  from  copper  retorts  with  coocentmted 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess.  The  acetic  acid 
distils  over  between  100°  and  120'  C,  is  clear  in  color  and  has  only  a 
slight  empyreumatic  odor.  Its  apecifie  gravity  usually  ranges  from  1.058  to 
1.061,  and  it  contains  abont  fifty  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid.  If  some 
water  is  added  with  the  hydrochlonc  acid  so  that  the  distilled  acetic  acid  is 
more  dilute  it  tends  to  give  a  purer  product,  as  the  liberated  acetic  acid  can- 
not decompose  any  of  the  calcium  chloride  before  coming  over,  A  good 
proportion  is  s^d  to  be  one  hundred  parts  of  acetate  of  lime,  ninety  tc 
ninety-five  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.160  specific  gravity,  and  twenty-five 
parts  of  water.  The  acetic  acid  so  obt^ned  has  a  s%ht  emmi-eumatic  odor. 
It  may  be  freed  from  this  by  distilliug  with  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of 
potassium  bichromate,  or  by  filtration  inrough  ii'eelily  ignited  wo<>d  charcoal. 

The  brown  acetate  of  lime  usually  eontaius  about  sixty-eight  to  sixty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  pure  acetate,  whiie  the  gray  acetate  coutains  from  eighty- 
five  to  «glity-siz  per  cent  of  true  acetate. 

In  recent  years  it  lias  been  found  practicable  to  prepare  T>are  acetic  acid 
from  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid  l>y  making  the  sodium  salt  instead  of  the 
lime  salt  The  sodium  salt  allows  of  purilying  by  recrystallization,  and 
can  also  be  fused  without  decomposition.  Glacial  acetic  acid  is  generally 
made  by  distilling  the  anhydrous  and  fused  sodium  acetate  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

Rohrmann  has  recently  developed  a  process  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  ninety  per  cent  or  even  glacial  aoetic  acid  direct  from  the  crude  acetate 
of  lime  iu  one  operation.  He  uses  a  column  still  provided  with  Lunge- 
Rohrmann  plates,  over  which  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  trickle. 
Thb  meetH  the  ascending  acetic  vapors  and  dehydrates  them.  They  pass 
over  into  a  condenser,  while  the  em|iyreuraatic  vapors  are  drawn  off  by  a 
warm-air  current  which  connects  with  the  column.  When  hvdmcbl<iric 
acid  is  used  to  decompose  the  ncetate  the  resulting  acetic  acid  can  be  brought 
tu  eighty  per  cent ;  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  one  hundred  per  cent,  acid 
can  be  obtained. 

3.  Purification  of  the  Crude  Wood-spihit. — The  wood-spirit 
forms  the  first  fraction  when  the  cnide  pyroligneous  acid  is  distilled,  and 
amounts  to  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  latter  in  bulk.  It  is  usual  to  collect, 
however,  until  the  hydrometer  reading  of  the  distillate,  which  b^ins  at 
about  .900,  has  risen  to  1.000  or  a  little  beyond.  This  distillate  torms  a 
greenish-yellow  liquid  of   unpleasant  odor  and  contiuns  many  impurities 
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bcffldes  the  acetooe  and  methyl  acetate,  the  chief  Bubetanoefl  which  are  pres- 
ent with  the  methyl  alcohol.  Milk  of  Ume  is  first  added  and  allowed  to 
stand  with  the  liquid  for  several  hours.  The  mixture  heats  up  quite  dis- 
tinctly as  the  lime  combines  with  any  free  acid  and  b^ins  to  decompose  the 
methyl  acetate  and  other  ethereal  compounds  of  acetic  acid,  small  quantities 
of  ammonia  often  being  given  off.  It  ia  then  distilled  by  connecting  it  with 
a  column  rectifying  apparatus.  (See  p.  220.)  The  distillate  thus  obtained, 
of  about  .816  Bpecific  gravity,  is  colorless  at  first  but  gradually  darkens  in 
color,  and  if  diluted  with  water  becomes  milky  from  separated  oily  hydro- 
carbons and  ketones.  It  is  tlierefore  diluted  down  with  water  to  about  .935 
Bpecific  gravity  and  allowed  to  stand  until  this  oily  impurity  nees  to  the  top 
in  a  distinct  layer.  The  diluted  spirit  is  again  oistilled  over  lime  once  or 
twice  with  a  rectifying  column  and  so  brought  to  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine 
per  c«it.  strength.  The  acetone  impurity,  however,  is  nt)t  removed  by  any 
of  these  rectifications,  as  the  boiling-point  of  acetone  (56.4°  C)  and  methyl 
alcohol  (65.1°  C)  do  not  allow  of  their  separation  in  this  way.  To  re- 
move the  acetone  a  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed.  The  methyl 
alcohol  may  be  converted  into  the  solid  chloride  of  calcium  compound,  or 
the  oxalate  of  methyl  and  the  acetone  having  been  removed  by  carefiit  heat- 
ing, the  methyl  compound  is  decomposed  by  water  or  alkali.  Or  the  methyl 
alcohol  is  distilled  over  chloride  of  lime,  which  reads  with  the  acetone  to 
form  chloroform.  The  pasaiiag  in  of  chlorine  in  order  to  convert  (he  acetone 
into  high-boiling  chloracetones,  which  are  then  separated  from  the  methyl 
alcohol  by  distillation,  has  also  been  proposed. 

4.  Treatment  or  the  Wood-tar. — The  tar  which  has  separated  from 
dte  crude  pyrolieneous  acid  by  settling,  and  that  which  has  risen  and  been 
dcimmed  off  in  the  neutralizing  of  the  acid,  are  united  and  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation in  horizontally-placed  iron  retorts,  which  are  set  at  a  slight  inclina- 
tion. At  first  acid-water  comes  over,  then  light  oils,  and  finally  heavy  oils 
until  no  more  will  distil.  The  pitchy  residue  is  run  out  while  hot,  so  that 
H  does  not  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  retort  The  relative  amounts  of  the 
several  fractions  from  the  tar  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  wood  used  in 
the  original  distillation  and  upon  the  way  that  distillation  has  been  carried 
out.  Hard  woods  usually  give  a  tar  which,  according  to  Vincent,  when 
redistilled  yields  as  follows : 

Aqueoiu  distillate  (wrod-ipirit  and  pjroligneoui  acid) .  ,  10  to  20  per  cent. 
Lighter  oily  distillate  (ipeciflc  gravity  .966  to  .977)    ...  10  to  15   '>     " 
Heavy  oily  distilUte  fipeci&o  gravitr  1.014  to  1.021)  .   .   .  16    "      " 

Piteh    . .   .   .eOtoOS    "      " 

The  oily  distillates  are  washed  with  weak  soda  to  remove  adhering  acid 
and  then  carefully  rectified,  wlien  the  oils  coming  over  under  150°  C.  are  col- 
lected for  solvent  and  varnish-making  purposes,  tlioae  between  150°  and  260° 
C.  collected  as  creosote  oils,  and  those  above  250"  C.  used  for  burning  oils. 
The  creosote  oil,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part,  is  thoroughly  agitated 
with  strong  caustic  soda  solution,  the  aqueous  layer  drawn  oil^i^i^™  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  ibr  a  time  at  rest,  when  the  creosote 
oil  separates  out.  Tliis  is  best  driven  off  by  steam  distillation  and  again 
rectified  finally  from  glass  retorts- 
Stockholm  tar,  so  largely  used  in  ship-building,  is  the  product  of  a  rude 
distillation  of  the  resinous  wood  of  the  pine. 

North  Carolina  plne-tar  is  also  the  [H^uct  of  a  distillation  of  the  pine. 
The  billets  of  pine-wood  are  piled  in  heaps  like  a  charcoal-burner's  mound. 
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though  not  BO  large,  covered  in  with  clay  ai>d  turf,  and  lighted  &om  the 
top.  The  resin  or  tar  distiU  downward  and  runs  off  through  inclined 
troughs  previously  fixed  for  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  composition  of  both 
the  Stockholm  and  the  North  Carolina  tar  differs  notably  from  that  of 
wood-tar  distilled  in  retorts  from  hard  woods.  This  composition  will  b|e 
referred  to  later.  ' 

HL  Products. 

1.  Pyroligneous  Acid  and  Pboddcts  therefiioh. — The  crude  acid 
as  obtained  in  the  distillation  is  a  clear  hquid  of  reddish-brown  color  and 
strong  acid  taste,  with  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor  described  as  empyreu- 
matic,  and  now  known  to  be  due  hirgely  to  the  fliriurol  it  contains.  It 
possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.018  to  1.030  and  contains  from  fi>ur 
to  seven  per  cent  of  real  acetic  acid.  Pyrolignite  of  iron  (iron  or  black 
liquor)  is  a  solution  of  ferrous  acetate  widi  some  ferric  acetate,  prepared  b^ 
acting  upon  scrap-irop  with  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  It  forms  a  dee|>- 
black  liquid,  and  is  concentrated  by  boiling  to  1.120  specific  gravity,  wheb 
it  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  extensively  u^  by  calict^ 
printera.  Brmon  and  ffray  aodaie  of  lime  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Other  technically  important  acetates  are  Uad  acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  used  in 
the  preparation  of  die  alum  mordants  and  the  lead  pigments ;  copper  aodaie, 
the  basic  salt  of  which  is  known  as  "  verdigris ;  aluminum  acetate,  the 
solution  of  which  is  used  in  calico-printing  under  the  name  of  "  red  liquor.'* 

Pure  aeetio  aoid  is  a  colorless  acid  liquid  with  pungent  smell  and  tast^ 
It  crystallizes  when  chilled  in  large  transparent  tablets,  melting  at  16.7"  C, 
whence  the  name  "glacial  acetie  add."  Its  specific  gravity  at  16"  C.  ia 
1.0553,  and  it  boils  under  normal  pressure  at  119°  C.  : 

2.  Methyl  Alcohol  and  Wood-spirit. — As  before  stated,  crude 
ffood-spirit  is  a  complex  liquid  and  contiuns  many  impurrties.  The  per^ 
centage  of  real  methyl  alcohol  may  rise  to  ninety-five  per  cent.,  but  mor^ 
generally  ranges  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  oome  impure  wood- 
naphthas  go  much  lower,  however,  than  this.  A  large  peroentf^  of 
acetone  does  not  interfere  with  its  use  as  a  solvent  for  resins  and  for  vari 
nish-making,  hnt  does  interfere  with  its  use  in  the  aniline-color  industry, 
where  a  very  pure  methyl  alcohol  is  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  dimethyl 
aniline.  The  methods  of  freeing  methyl  alcohol  tifom  the  two  chief  im4 
purities,  methyl  acetate  and  acetone,  have  already  been  referred  to.  Pure 
methyl  alcohol  has  a  purely  spiritous  odor,, a  specific  gravity  of  .7995  at 
15°  C.,  and  boib  at  55,1°  C.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  watei^. 
ordinary  alcohol,  and  ether.  ; 

3.  Acetone. — This  substance  is  of  tnt^vet  as  alwaj^  produced  in  the 
distillation  of  wood,  and  hence  present  in,  the  crude  wood-spirit.  Th^ 
acetates  yield  it  ia  the  chief  product  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  and 
the  vapors  of  acetic  acid  distilled  over  porous  baryta  at  a  temperature  of 
from  360°  C,  to  400°  C,  it  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Squibb,  will  also  readily 
yield  acetone.  One  hundred  kilos,  of  forty  per  cent,  acid  will  give  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  kilos,  of  acetone.  At  present  it  is  made  on  a  lai%e  scale 
by  distilling  the  gray  acetate  of  lime  in  iron  stills  provided  with  medianic^ 
agitation  at  a  temperature  of  about  290°  C.  When  purified,  it  is  a  ooloN 
less  liquid  of  peculiar  ethereal  odor  and  burning  taste,  and,  like  methyl 
alcohol,  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether,  ucohol,  and  water.  It  i^ 
an  exoellent  solvent  for  resins,  gums,  camphor,  fats,  and  pyroxylin,  or  gun- 
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cotton.  It  <tnpe  not  form  &  oomnoand  witii  drv  calcium  chloride,  and  can 
thas  l>e  Beiiarated  Trom  methyl  alcohol  when  in  aHmizture  with  thia  tatter. 
Chlorine  and  iodine  id  the  presence  of  an  alkali  react  with  ac^^ne  to  tijna 
chlon>fonn  and  iodoform. 

4.  CRBoeoTE. — Wood-tar  creoeote  is  a  strooglj  refracting  liquid,  whicb 
is  colorleas  when  freshly  distilled  but  gradually  aoqaires  a  yellow  or  brown 
color.  It  has  a  smoky  aromatic  odor,  which  is  very  persistent  and  ts  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  carbolic  acid.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging  trom 
1.030  to  1.080,  and  boils  between  205°  and  220°  C.  It  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  and  is  Urgely  tised  to  preserve  meats,  etc.  It  differs  from  coal-  - 
tar  creosote  in  containing  relatively  little  common  phenol  (carbolic  add) 
and  relatively  large  amounts  of  higher  phenols,  such  as  phlorol,  C^H^OH, 
guaiacol,  C,H,O.OH,  and  creosol,  OjH,O.OH. 

5.  Parafpine. — This  mixture  of  solid  hydrocarbons,  as  already  said, 
occurs  in  the  higher  boiling  distillate  gotten  from  wood.  It  is  of  interest 
to  ret-all  that  parafRne  was  lirst  discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  beech-wood 
tar.  At  present,  however,  the  extraction  of  paraffine  from  wood-tar  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  because  of  the  cheapness  of  its  production  from  petroleum 
and  bituminous  shales.  It  has  been  already  described  under  the  cnapter  on 
Petroleum.    (Seep.  31.) 

6.  Charcdal. — We  have  already  shown  in  the  table  of  results  of  slow 
and  rapid  distillation  of  wood  (see  p.  ^0)  that  the  relative  amount  of  char- 
coal depends  upon  the  manner  of  heating,  being  larger  with  gradual  appli- 
cation of  heat  and  smaller  with  rapid  heating.  The  properties  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  charcoal  are  similarly  dependent  upon  the  tempeiatuie 
to  wnich  the  wood  is  lirated.  Wood  is  statca  to  become  brown  at  220°  C, 
at  280°  C.  it  becomes  a  deep  brownish-bUck  and  begins  to  be  friable,  and  at 
310°  C.  forms  an  easily  friable  black  mass  taking  fire  easily.  That  prepared 
at  higher  temperatures  is  harder  and  less  readily  ignited,  and  it  eventually 
becomes  graphitic  and  rings  with  a  metallic  sound  when  struck.  The  accom- 
panying table  from  Yiolette  shows  the  gradual  change  in  the  composition 
of  charcoal  prepared  at  different  temperatures  from  the  same  kind  of  wood 
(buckthorn) : 


Houedto 

Carbon. 
p«rceDL 

"^^■ 

?s?ra;iir 

peroeiit. 

I>FT  wnod 

Charred  wond 

K«icharooal 

BrowQ  charoal    .... 
Dull  black  charcoRl.   .    . 
Lurtroufl  bUck  thHrcoia  . 
Eitremo  whiM  heat     .    . 

ISCC. 

260°  C. 
280"  C. 

840"  0. 
43i»0. 
1500"  C. 

47.61 
67  85 
72.64 
78.67 
76.20 
81.64 
M.52 

6.12 
6.04 
4.70 
4.8S 
4.41 
l.W 
0.62 

46.29 
26.49 
22.10 
21.09 
19.99 
1&.2G 
0.94 

008 
0.56 
0.57 
0.62 
0.48 
1.16 
1.B5 

IV.  Analytical  Tests  and  Methods. 
1.  Assay  of  Pyboligneoub  Acid  and  Crude  Acetates. — The 
crude  pyroligoeons  acid,  as  before  stated,  contains  from  four  to  seven  per 
cent  of  real  acetic  acid.  Its  strength  may  be  ascertained  by  titration  wilii 
standard  alkali,  using  phenol-pbthalein  as  an  indicator.  If  the  liquid  is 
too  dark  to  allow  of  the  end  reaction  being  readily  seen.  It  can  be  diluted 
sufficientiy,  as  the  reaction  will  still  be  sufficiently  delicate.     In  the  absence 
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of  sulphates  in  the  sample,  the  acetic  acid  can  be  determined  by  addine 
excess  of  pure  precipitatoi  barium  carbonate  to  the  solution,  filtering,  and 
determining  the  barium  in  the  filtrate  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid. 

As  the  pyroligneous  acid  is  lately  converted  into  calcium  acetate  in  the 
process  of  purifying,  the  analysis  of  the  brown  or  gray  acetate  of  lime  as  a 
common  commercial  product  becomes  of  some  importance.  Tliis  commercial 
acetate  may  contain  from  sixty-iive  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  true  acetate  uf  lime, 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  so-called  "  tar-Tlme,  and  empyreuroatic  matter  as 
chief  impurities.  The  acetic  acid  determination  may  be  made  by  dilferent 
methods,  but  the  most  accurate  according  to  the  experience  of  the  author  is 
the  distillation  metiiod,  as  su^;ested  by  Stillwell  and  Gladding.  One  gramme 
of  the  sample  of  acetate  of  lime  is  placed  in  a  smalt  distillation  bulb  or  flask 
witii  a  long  neck,  a  little  distilled  water  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  five 
grammes  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  in  ten  cubic  centimetres  of 
water.  The  flask  is  ^en  neated  to  distil  off  the  acetic  arad,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  spurting  and  mechanical  carrying  over  of  any  of  the  phosphoric 
acid.  When  the  contents  have  nearly  gone  to  dryness,  some  twenty-five 
eabic  centimetres  of  distilled  water  are  introduced  and  the  distillatitm  re- 
peated.  If  this  is  done  some  three  or  four  times,  the  distillate  will  be  found 
to  be  free  from  acid  reaction.  The  combined  distilhite  is  then  brought  to 
definite  volume  and  titrated  with  dednormal  sods  solution,  using  pbenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator. 

2.  Determination  op  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Commercial  Wood- 
apiRiT. — But  one  method,  and  that  not  capable  of  the  most  accurate  working, 
is  at  present  available.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sample  of  wood-spini 
are  allowed  to  drop  slowly  upon  fifteen  grammes  of  phusphoroua  di-iodide 
placed  in  a  small  fiask  of  some  thirty  cubic  centimetres  capacity.  This  is  con- 
aected  with  an  inverted  condenser  and  cooled  externally  while  the  reaction 
lakes  place.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  one  part  iodine  in  one 
part  of  hydrogen  iodide  of  1.7  specific  gravity  Is  then  add^  and  the  mixture 
gently  digested  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  condenser  having  been 
turned  downward  the  iodide  of  methyl  formed  is  distilled  off.  It  is  col- 
lected in  a  graduated  tube  divided  into  one-tenth  cubic  centimetres,  washed 
with  some  mleen  cubic  centimetres  of  water  with  vigorous  agitation,  allowed  to 
settie,  and  the  volume  read  off.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  pure  and  perfectly 
dry  methyl  alcohol  should  give  7.45  cubic  centimetres  of  iod!de  of  methyl. 

3.  DErERHINATION  OP  THE  ACBTONE  IN  COMMERCIAL  WOOD-SPIRIT. 
— ^Thismaybedone  by  either  the  Kraemer  and  Grodzki  gravimetric  method 
or  the  Messinger  volumetric  method,  both  of  which  depend  upon  its  quanti- 
tative conversion  in  the  presence  of  iodine  and  caustic  alkali  mto  iodoform. 
In  the  former  case,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  sample  of  wood-spirit  is 
mixed  with  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  double  normal  solution  of  caustic 
soda  (eighty  grammes  to  the  litre),  and  to  the  mixture,  afler  thorough  arrjta- 
tion,  is  added  five  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  containing  two  nundred 
and  fifly-four  grammes  of  iodine  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  grammes 
of  potassium  iodide  to  the  litre.  The  iodoform  which  separates  pn  citation 
is  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  etiier  free  from 
alcohol.  An  aliquot  portion  of  the  ethereal  layer  is  then  pipetted  off  into 
a  tared  watch-crystal,  and  the  iodoform  remaining  after  evaporation  is 
weighed.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-four  partA  of  iodoform  correspond  to 
fifly-eight  parts  of  acetone.  More  accurate  is  the  Messinger  volumetric 
process.     Li  this,  twenty  cubic  centimetres  (or  thirty  cubic  centimetres  ia 
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BBmples  rich  in  acetone)  of  Dortnal  potash  eolut^on  and  one  or  two  cubic 
oentiinetres  of  the  wood-epirit  in  question  are  shaken  together  in  a  stop- 
pered 250-cubio-centimetre  flask  and  a  known  quantjhr  (twenty  or  thirty 
cubic  centimetres)  of  a  one-fifth  normal  iodine  solution  added.  The  mixture 
is  shaken  until  the  Bupematant  liquid  clears  perfectly  on  momentary  stand- 
ing, hydrochloric  acia  of  1.026  spedfic  gravity  is  added  in  amount  equal  to 
the  potash  solution  hefore  used,  and  excess  of  decinonnal  sodium  thio- 
sulpnate  run  in.  Starch  paste  is  then  added,  and  the  excess  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  titrated  witli  one-liilh  normal  iodine  solution.  If  r  be  the 
volume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  iodine  solution  required  to  combine  with 
the  acetone,  and  n  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  methyl  alcohol 
taken,  then  the  quantity  of  acetone  by  weight  in  one  hundred  cubic  centime- 

-^,            ,   .          w    r  X  .193345 
trea  oi  the  sample  is  equal  to • 

'  4.  QuALiTATrvB  Tests  for  Wood-tab  Creosote. — Allen  *  enumer- 
Ues  the  following  tests  as  characteristic  of  wood-tar  creosote  or  as  suflicing 
to  distinguish  it  from  coal-tar  creosote  :  (1)  An  alcoholic  solution  of  wood- 
creoeote  should  not  i^ve  any  ooloration  whatever  (neither  blue  nor  reddish) 
with  baryta-water ;  (2)  wood-tar  creosote  is  practically  insoluble  in  strong 
lunmonia ;  (3)  wood-tar  creosote  is  also  distinguished  from  the  coal-tar  aci<u 
by  its  reaction  with  an  ethereal  solution  ol  nitrocellulose.  Shaken  with 
half  its  measure  of  collodion  solution  carbolic  acid  cot^ulates  the  gun-cotton 
to  a  transparent  jelly.  Creosote  does  not  precipitate  the  nitrocellulose  from 
collodion  but  mixeis  perfectly  with  the  ethereal  solution ;  (4)  wood-tar  cteo- 
eote  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  coal-tar  acids  by  ite  insolubility  in 
absolute  glycerine  (specific  gravity  1.26),  whether  Mie,  two,  or  three  times 
its  volume  of  that  liquid  be  employed. 

B.  DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION  OF  COAL. 
L  Raw  Materials. 

Probably  the  most  important  industry  involving  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  coal  is  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  The  classes  of  coals  em- 
%itoyed  for  the  purpose  are  confined  to  those  varieties  which  are  bituminous 
in  tiieir  nature,  yielding  when  distilled  volatile  hydrocarbons  in  varying  quan- 
tity. The  uncombined  (»-  "  fixed  carbon,"  with  the  mineral  constituents 
originally  present  in  the  coal,  remaining  atier  the  distillation  comprise  coke. 

BUuminoua  Ooala  have  the  property,  not  possessed  by  the  anthracites, 
of  sof^ning  and  apparenUy  fusing  when  subjected  to  a  temperature  below 
that  at  which  combustion  would  take  place.  This  fusion  indicates  the  com- 
mencement of  destructive  distillation,  when  both  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
carbon  compounds  are  formed.  Bituminous  coal  is  essentially  a  coking  coal, 
and  as  such  is,  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  employed  in  tiie  coking  n^ons  of 
'Western  Pennsylvania.  It  is  black  or  grayish-black  in  color,  of  a  resinous 
lustre,  and  somewhat  Iriahle,  being  easily  broken  into  cubical  fragments  of 
more  or  less  r^ularity  j  upon  ignition  it  bums  with  a  yellow  flame.  When 
it  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  retorts  or  ovens,  free  from  the  access  of  air, 
the  volatile  matter,  before  mentioned,  carbon  compounds  of  hydrc^n  and 
of  oxygen,  with  water,  pass  ofl".  Coals  having  a  large  percentage  of  hydro- 
gen will  yield  more  volatile  substances  at  tJie  temperature  of  distilUtion 

"  CommercUl  Orgtmic  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  vol,  ii.  p.  668. 
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and  less  carbonaceous  residue  than  others  which  may  contain  less  hydrogen 
and  more  carbon, — approaching  anthracite  in  composition. 

ChUru/  and  Non-eoking  CoaU  are  quite  similar  in  chemical  composition ; 
the  coking  varieties  contain  less  volatile  matter,  however,  than  the  non- 
ooking ;  me  latter  do  not  possess  the  proper^  of  fusing  to  a  compact 
"ookT"  mass,  but  retain  their  original  form,  and  yield  a  ooke  which  has  no 
commerdal  ^ue  unless  it  is  obtained  from  large  pieces  of  the  coal. 

Oannd  Coal  is  much  more  compact  than  gas  or  coking  coals,  duller  in 
appearance,  possessing  a  grayish-black  to  brown  color,  and  burning  with  a 
clean  candle4ike  flame.  It  does  not  soil  the  hands,  and  is  not  readily  frac- 
tured. It  is  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish,  and  can  be  cut  or  turned  into 
articles  for  use  or  ornamentation.  Canoel  coal  occurs  in  laree  quantities 
in  West  Virginia,  and  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  Lancashire,  England,  and 
at  other  localities.  Destructively  distilled,  it  yields  a  larger  amount  of 
volatile  matter  and  ash,  with  much  less  coke,  than  the  bituminous  cdals. 

Brown  Coal,  or  lAgniU,  appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  bituminous  coals  and  wood.  It  retains  the  ligneous  structure  of 
the  material  from  which  it  is  formed, — hence  the  name  lAgnUe,  The  v^;e- 
table  remains  in  a  great  many  cases  are  quite  distinct.  The  color  varies  from 
yellowish-brown  in  the  earthy,  to  black  in  tlie  more  compact,  coal-like 
varieties.  The  percentage  of  carbon  contained  is  low,  flfly  to  eigb^  per 
cent,  though  rarely  excelling  seventy  per  cent,  while  the  hydrc^en  is  from 
4  to  6.85  per  cent  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  present  in  variable  quan- 
'  tities  from  7.59  to  36.1  per  cent  The  ash  in  good  qualitJee  is  low,  in 
'  earthy  specimens  is  high,  in  many  cases  exceeding  fifty  per  cent  Lignite 
does  not  yield  coke.  Aside  from  being  utilized  as  fuel  in  the  several  local- 
ities where  it  is  found,  for  both  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  it  has 
been  distilled  for  volatile  constituents  in  Saxony. 

.  Peed,  or  Turf,  occurring  in  lai^  areas  in  Ireland  and  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  consists  of  the  decayed  remains  of  certain  forms  of  plants.  It  has 
been,  according  to  Mills,  destructively  distilled  for  tarry  products,  the  in- 
dustry, however,  being  no  longer  profitable. 

luM  following  tables,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  tbe  Second  Geological 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  show  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  more  important 
varieties  of  American  gas  coals,  coking  coals,  and  non-coking,  or  block 
coals. 

I.  Gaa  Ooahs. 
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^ecU  of  High  or  Low  Temperature  m  the  DiMillation  of  CbaL — Coal 
when  distiliod  at  a  low  temperature  yields  products  of  a  veir  differeot 
nature  from  those  obtained  if  the  temperature  employed  had  been  high. 
On  this  subject  Professor  Edmund  T.  Mills,  of  Gla^w,  in  his  little  man- 
ual on  "  Destructive  Distillatiun"  {.3d  ed.,  p.  9),  states  that  "at  a  very  high 
temperature  the  products  from  coal  and  shales  are  carbon  and  carbonized 
gases  of  low  illuminating  power,  with  but  little  liquid  distillate;  at  a  low- 
temperature  there  is  miidi  liouid  product  and  gas  of  high  illuminating 
power.  The  grtatest  amount  of  li<iuid  product  of  low  boiling-point  is  found 
in  American  and  Russian  )>etrolenm3,  which  Iiave  probably  been  produced 
by  the  long-contrnued  appli<'ation  of  a  very  gentle  natural  heat. 

"  When  coal  is  slowly  heated  (as  must  be  to  a  great  extent  the  ease  when 
it  is  broken  fine,  or  when  a  large  retort  is  used),  ite  oxygen  is  chiefly  con- 
verted into  water ;  when  rapidly  heated,  the  oxygen  is  expelled  as  carbcmic 
oxides." 

To  show  the  verification  of  these  principles  in  practice,  the  results  of 
high  and  low  temperature  d'stillation  upon  three  different  coals  may  be 
quoted  from  the  same  authority  : 
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NOTC— Hie  low  b«Mnnilli  were  goneu  bjp  dlMlllIni  theMunple  In  •  two-Inch  Iron  (ab«luK|W- 

Lunge  (Coal-Tar  and  Ammonia,  2cl  ed.,  p.  17)  states  that  "The  quan- 
tity, and  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  quality,  of  the  tar  are  influencra  by 
the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  of  the  case  is  carried  on.  Low 
temperatures,  with  nine  thousand  cubic  feet  of  eas  per  ton  of  coal,  will 
yield,  with  some  cools,  »xteen  gallons  of  tar ;  whilst  at  high  temperatures 
the  yield  will  be  but  nine  gallons,  with  about  eleven  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  from  the  same  coal."*  If  liie  temperature  being  a  comparatively  low 
one,  mostly  such  hydrocarbons  are  formed  as  belong  to  a  paraffin  (methane) 
series,  having  the  general  formula  C,Ht,  ^  d  along  with  tlie  olefins,  C,H^. 
The  lower  members  of  this  series  are  liquid,  and,  fumished  in  the  pure 
state,  are  lighting  and  lubricating  oils ;  the  higher  ones  are  solid  and  form 
commercial  parmne.  They  are  always  accompanied  by  oxygenized  deriva- 
tives of  the  benzene  series  (phenols) ;  but  of  these  the  more  complicated 
ones  predominate,  in  some  of  which  methyl  occurs  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  in 
others  replacing  lie  hydrogen  of  hydroxyl, — e.g.,  cresol,  C,H,(CHJ(OH) ; 
guaiacol,  C,H,(OH)(OCH,);  creosol,  C.H.{CH.)(0H1(0CH,^,  etc  Liquid 
products  prevail ;  and  among  t)ie  watery  ones  acetic  acid  (which  is  again 
a  compound  of  the  fatty  series)  is  paramount.  Of  course  also  permanent 
gases  are  always  given  oiT,  though  in  comparatively  small  quantity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coal  has  been  decomposed  at  a  very  high 
teinperature,  the  molecules  are  grouped  quite  differently.  Wliilst  the 
olefins  and  members  of  the  acetylene  series  still  occur  more  or  less,  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  disappear  almost  entirely ;  and  from 
them  are  formed  on  the  one  hand  compounds  much  richer  in  carbon,  on  the 
other  hand  more  hydr(^eniz4>d  bodies.  The  latter  always  occur  in  the  gas- 
eous state ;  hence  vae  gas  so  produced  contains  methane,  or  marsh-gas,  CH,, 
and  free  from  hydrc^n  as  principal  constituents,  and  is  very  mucli  increased 
in  quantity.  The  carbon  thus  set  free  is  partly  deposited  in  the  retorts 
themselves,  and  then  occurs  in  a  very  compact  graphitoidal  form ;  another 


"  DavU,  Journ.  Soc  Chem.  lod.,  1880,  p.  6. 
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portion  of  the  fr«e  carbon  occurs  in  a  state  of  extremel7  fine  division  in 
the  tar,  and  forms  a  constituent  of  the  pitch  or  coke  remaining  behind  from 
tar-distilling ;  another  portion  contributes  to  the  formation  of  oompoands 
richer  in  carbon,  belonging  to  the  "  aroma^c"  series,  all  of  which  are  de- 
rived from  benzene,  C^H^.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  heat  effects 
further  molecular  "  condensations,"  usually  with  separation  of  hydrc«en, 
by  which  process  compounds  of  a  higher  molecular  weight  are  formed,  as 
naphthalene,  anthracene,  phenanthrene,  chrysene,  etc.  The  never  absent 
oxygen  must  also  in  this  case  cause  the  formation  of  phenols ;  but  here 
phenol  proper,  or  carbolic  acid,  C.H,(OH),  predominates,  whilst  cresol  and 
the  other  homologues  are  diminished  in  ouantity,  and  the  diozy-bensenes, 
aa  well  as  their  methylated  derivatives,  aisappear  altogether.  The  above 
will  be  better  illustrated  by  the  statement  (from  Stohmann-Kerl's  "  Chemie," 
3d  ed.,  vi.  p.  1162)  that  Zwickau  glance  coal  yielded  the  following  quite 
different  products,  according  to  whether  it  was  put  into  a  cold  retort  and 
gradually  brought  to  a  red  heat  (a),  or  distilled  quickly  from  a  very  hot 
retort  (i) : 

Coke 60.0  60.0 

Water 10.7  7.7 

Tax 12.0  10.0 

Gm  and  lost 17.1  S2.1 

The  tar  from  {a)  consisted  of  photogen,  paraffine  oil,  lubricating  oil, 
paraffine,  and  creosote ;  that  from  (b),  of  benxene,  toluene,  naphthalene,  an- 
thracene  (together  with  heavy  oils  corresponding  to  the  paraffine  and  lubri- 
cating oil),  and  much  creosote, 

Tne  annexed  diagram,  constructed  by  3.  B.  Boulton,  and  published  in 
the  Society  of  Chem,  Ind.  Journal,  1885,  p.  471,  represents  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  including  the  subsequent  trieafr- 
ment  of  the  main  fractions,  and  exhibits  in  their  proper  order  the  various 
products  obtained  therefrom. 

n.  Processes  of  Treatment. 
1 .  Gas-retoet  Di8Tiixatio:j8  op  Coal. — The  distillation  of  coal  as 
carried  out  in  retorts  differs  from  distillations  of  other  substances  mainly  in 
the  apparatus  employed  and  in  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  be  recovered. 
For  gas  purposes,  retorts,  wherein  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  used  takes 
place,  are  made  use  of,  which  were  originally  constructed  of  cast  iron,  about 
one  inch  in  thickness,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  width,  and  about  seven  feet 
in  length,  closed  at  the  rear  end,  and  provided  at  the  front  or  mouth  with 
a  heavy  shoulder  or  rim  supplied  with  studs  to  which  is  attached  a  cast-iron 
extension,  technically  termed  the  "  neck,"  which  carries  on  its  upper  side  a 
flange  to  which  is  secured  upright  pipes  serving  to  lead  the  gases  generated 
away  from  the  retort.  The  front  of  the  neck  is  provided  with  a  screw- 
clamp  to  retain  the  lid  or  cap  of  the  retort  in  position.  Iron  retorts  are 
destroyed  with  great  rapidity ;  the  destruction  being  caused  by  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  fiiel  used,  the  sulphur  in  the  gas  coal  (an  impurity  always 
present  in  more  or  less  quantity),  which  acts,  forming  sulphide  of  iron,  and 
the  carbon,  which,  aa  a  carbide  of  iron,  graphitic  in  appearance,  forms  layers 
within  the  retort  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  oxygen  of  the 
air  also  has  a  very  deleterious  influence,  especially  upon  retorts  when  heated 
to  redness. 
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In  later  years  fire-clay  retorts  have  been  substituted  for  those  made  of 
cast  iron,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  durable.  These  retorts  are  made 
of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  are  fumbhed  to  the  gas-works  in  several 
shapes,  the  semi-cylindrical  being  the  one  most  generally  employed.  The 
sizes  vary,  six  to  nine  feet  in  length,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  m  width,  and 
from  ten  to  fifleen  inches  in  height  being  the  average,  and  take  a  charge 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  coal.  Retorts  have 
been  made  up  to  nineteen  feet  in  length,  being  charged  from  both  ends. 

The  retorts,  varying  in  number  from  five  to  seven,  or  even  nine  and  more, 
are  mounted  in  brick  iurnaces  of  special  construction,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  gases  of  combustion  of  the  coal  will  pass  around  and  over  the  retorts 
and  out  through  a  main  flue  leading  to  the  chimney.  The  fuel  employed 
can  be  either  coal,  coke,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Gas  as  a  means  of  firing 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose,  the  method  being  based  upon  the  well-known 
r^enerative  system  of  Sir  William  Siemens. 

The  retorts  are  chained  by  hand,  care  being  taken  to  evenly  distribute 
the  coal  over  the  sole,  or  bottom,  and  to  close  it  quickly.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  perform  this  laix>rious  work  with  mechanical  means,  but 
at  present  no  entirely  satisfactory  substitute  has  been  found. 

The  products  of  distillation  pass  from  the  retorts  proper  through  the 
neck,  and  upward  througli  cast-iron  atand-pipeg,  which  are  provided  with 
j^oose-neck  outlets,  dipping  below  the  surface  of  water  in  what  is  termed  the 
hydraviie  main. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  process  that  the  main  bulk  of  the  tar  is  ol>' 
taiued,  farther  with  the  ammonia-liquor.  The  hydraulic  main  is  provided 
with  an  overflow-pipe  through  which  alt  ^e  tarry  matters  pass.  This 
overflow-pipe  leads  to  the  tar-well,  wherein  the  liquid  products  collect. 

The  gas  having  been  freed  from  the  tarry  matters,  etc.,  cont^ned,  passes, 
from  the  hydraulic  main  with  a  considerably  elevated  temperature,  carrying 
in  a  vaporized  state  hydrocarbons  that  would  separate  as  its  temperature  is 
lowered.  It  is  necessai-ily  very  important  to  remove  these  volatile  and  con- 
densable products,  which  is  effected  by  causing  the  gas  to  pass  through  a 
series  of  pipes,  which  reduces  its  temperature  very  close  to  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  older  form  of  condenser  was  a  series  of  pipes  completely  cov- 
ered with  water,  similar  to  the  worms  as  at  present  employed  in  connection 
with  spirit  and  other  distillations.  This  arrangement  was  replaced,  however, 
by  the  forms  now  universally  employed,  and  known  as  the  atmospheric 
condensers,  consisting  of  vertical  pipes  connected  in  pairs  near  the  top  by 
straight  or  curved  pieces ;  the  lower  end  of  the  upright  pipes  being  con- 
nect^ to  a  box  or  trough  containing  water,  divided  by  jwrtitions,  causing 
the  gas  to  pass  up  and  down  alternately,  as  shown  in  Figs.  103  and  104. 
Tarry  matters  and  more  amtnoniacal  liquor  are  again  obtained,  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  tar-well. 

The  gas  after  circulating  through  the  condensers  still  contains  impuri- 
ties, wbicti  are  removed  by  passing  it  through  an  apparatus  known  as  the 
avruhber,  consisting  essentially  of  cylindrical  wrought-iron  towers  filled  with 
coke,  over  and  through  whicli  trickles  a  light  flow  of  water,  or  better,  weak 
ammoniacal  liquor ;  the  gas  passing  upward,  meete  this  downward  flow  of 
liquid,  and  to  it  gives  up  the  hydrt^n  sulphide  contained,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphide,  etc.  Tarry  matters  agtun  are  separated,  and 
in  time  cause  the  coke  to  become  somewhat  cl<^ged.  This  apparent  draw- 
back has  led  to  the  introduction  of  perforated  iron  plates  in  place  of  the 
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coke,  or,  what  has  also  proved  equally  efSdent,  wooden  lattice  i 
An<lciS!)n's  rotating  scrubber  consists  of  bniahes,  which  while  rotating  dip 
into  a  trough  of  ammonlacal  liquor,  and  thereby  perform  functions  similar  to 
the  means  above  mentioned.  Another  ibrm  of  scrubber  consists  of  a  tower 
eontaining  cast-iron  plates  provided  with  perforations, 
FiQ.  lOS.  thruugh  whidi  ammoniacal  liquor  passes  in  its  down- 

ward course,  meeting  the  gas.  The  liquid  is  contin- 
uously pumped  to  the  to)),  when  it  again  passes 
down,  eumtne  in  contact  witli  fresh  gas.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  liquor  has  taken  up  sufKoieut  am- 
monia to  make  it  available  to  the  ammonia  sulphate 
manufacturer.  From  the  scrubber  tlie  gas  passes  on 
to  the  purifiers,  where  the  hydrogen  sulphide  still 
remaining,  csrbon-disulphide  vapor,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  are  removed.  The  purifiers  ordinarily  used  con- 
sist of  a  large  shallow  box,  constructed  of  cast  iron 
in  sections,  and  bolted  together,  or  of  wrouKht-iron 

Slates,  provided  with  a  cover,  the  edge  of  whidi 
i[>8  in  water  contained  in  a  channel  provided  at  the 
top  of  the  box,  acting  as  a  seal  and  preventing  the 
ewapeof  gas  at  that  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.  The 
purifying  agent  generally  employed  is  sUked  lime, 
which  is  spread  upon  wood  screens,  within  the  box, 
from  four  to  six  in  number,  one  above  the  other,  and 
supported  by  ledges.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  absorbed  by  the  lime,  while  compounds 
of  cyanogen  are  at  the  same  time  decomposed. 

Four  purifiers  are  generally  used,  three  being  in 
service,  »-hiIe  the  fourth  is  reserved   cliarged  with 
fresh  lime.     Gas  enters  the  one  containing  we  oldest 
lime,  and  when  it  is  noticed  that  lead-acetate  paper 
is  discolored  by  some  of  the  gas  acting  upon  it,  it  is 
known  that  tlie  purifying  material  is  saturated  ;  this 
purifier  is  discontinued,  and  the  freshly-charged  one 
placed  in  service.     In   this   manner  they  are  con- 
tinually rotated. 
Ferric  hydrate  (hydrated  ferric  oxide)  is  also  lareely  employed  in  gas  puri- 
fication,— Laming  process.     Gas  chained  with  hydrogen  sulphide  coming  id 
contact  with  the  above  causes  a  reduction  to  ferrous  sulphide,  at  the  same 
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time  some  sulphur  is  deposited,  with  the  formation  of  water.  This  procefls 
does  not  absorb  tlie  carbon  dioxide  from  the  gas;  for  this  purpose  lime 
is  mixed  witli  the  ferric  hydrate,  together  with  some  cinders  or  sawdust,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  be  porous,  and  resist  as  little  as  possible  the  pas- 
sage of  the  gas.     When  the  purifying  action  has  ceased,  simply  exposing 
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the  inert  mixture  to  tlie  action  of  the  air  for  a  while  restores  its  properties, 
until  after  repeated  use  it  becomes  so  charged  with  separated  sulphur  that 
it  is  DO  longer  available. 

The  introduction  of  free  oxygen  into  the  gas,  previous  to  it  enterinc;  the 
purifiers,  has  been  found  to  lengthen  the  time  during  which  the  oxide  of 
iron  can  remain  without  being  changed,  thereby  saving  much  handling.     It 

FiQ.  106. 


has  also  improved  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  (Joum.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  84  and  694.) 

From  the  purifiers  the  gas  passes  through  the  meter  of  the  works, 
where  the  volume  is  roistered,  then  on  to  the  gas-holders,  where  it  is  stored 
and  from  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  iUuminating  gas 
taken  from  various  st^es  of  manufacture ; 


lh^A'?r^;S.. 

Entering 
■crubber. 

Entering 

lAmtni'a 
purifier. 

EnlfTinK 

Entering 

SS;^ ;:;:;:::: : 

87.97 
89.78 

T.n 

4  19 
4.81 
0.31 
8.72 
l.Ofl 
0.95 

87-97 
88.BI 
7.15 

4.ns 

4,ftfl 
0  47 
8.87 
1.47 

87.97 
88.M 
7.11 
4  46 
8.89 
0.15 
8.89 
0  58 

87.97 
40. -^9 
8.98 
4.H6 
7.8B 
0.48 
SS8 
0.36 
■    ■ 

87.97 
89.87 
3.97 
429 
9.99 
0.'11 
0.41 

C«rbonieMidB 

OiyK^ 

Carbon  dioxide     

2.  Coke-oven  Distillation  op  Coal. — The  hiirning  of  coke  in  pit^ 
"  meilers,"  or  mounds,  represents  the  first  rough  and  wasteful  method  of 
converting  bituminous  coal  into  coke ;  involvincr,  at  the  same  time,  the 
total  loss  of  all  the  volatile  matter  of  the  coal.  It  allows,  however,  of  the 
smotliering  the  finished  coke  with  fine  dust,  instead  of  requirinp  it  to  be 
quenched  with  water,  as  in  other  methods.  The  so-called  "  oee-hive"  ovens 
allow  of  the  volatilizing  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  coal, 
and  give  a  decidedly  increased  yield  of  coke  over  the  pit^buming  method. 
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The  charge  can  be  rao  through,  too,  in  lesa  than  half  the  time.  Some  air  is 
admitted  in  both  cases,  wi^  consequent  loea  of  ooke,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  save  the  residuals  in  either  case. 

The  distillation  of  coal  in  ovens  diSers  materially  from  the  older  methods 
of  produtrtioD  in  piles  or  kilns  in  that  the  inflammable  gases  given  off  are 
to  some  extent  utilized. 

The  AppoWt  orm  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  retorts  built,  generally, 
in  two  rows,  enclosed  by  brick  walls.  Each  retort  is  surrounded  by  air- 
spaces which  are  in  communication  one  with  the  other,  and  with  the  inside  of 
each  retort.  It  is  within  this  mr-space  that  combustion  of  the  gases  gener- 
ated by  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  occurs ;  air  having  been  permitted 
to  enter  through  openings  for  the  purpose.  The  bottom  of  each  retort  is 
provided  with  a  large  door,  which  is  opened  to  permit  the  charge  of  finished 
coke  to  &11  into  a  pit  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  Coppfe'g  oren  is  mainly  employed  In  the  coking  of  finely-divided  coaL 
The  shape  of  each  chamber  is  long,  slightly  tapering,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  coke,  narrow,  and  of  a  height  eqiud  to  about  three  times  the 
width.  The  gaseous  products  pass  from  the  oven  through  vertical  flues, 
built  in  the  walb  dividing  the  ovens,  which  open  into  horizontal  flues  under 
each  chamber,  thereby  thoroughly  distributing  the  heat.  The  waste  gases 
are  either  led  under  steam-boilers,  or  are  allowed  to  pass  directly  to  the 
open  air.  * 

The  Stjaon-Oarvfy^  own,  illustrated  in  Fig.  106,  is  similar  in  construction 
to  the  Coppfe  oven,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  recovery  and  utilization  of 
the  by-products.  Mr.  Henry  Simon,  C.E.,  in  an  address  before  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (Joum,  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  No.  I,  1880),  states: 
"  According  to  our  system,  the  coal  is  rapidly  carbonized  by  subjecting  a 
comparatively  thin  layer  of  it  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  closed  and  retort- 
like vessel,  and,  whilst  in  the  bee-hive  ovens  the  volatile  products  are 
burned  inside,  we  bum  them  around  and  outside  of  this  retort^like  vessel, 
and  only  af^r  they  are  deprived  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor.  Each 
oven  is  in  the  form  of  a  long,  high,  narrow  chamber  of  brick-work,  and  a 
number  of  these  are  built  side  by  side,  with  partition-walls  between  them 
sufBciently  thick  to  contain  horizontal  flues.  Flues  are  also  formed  under 
the  floor  of  each  oven,  and  at  one  end  of  these  is  a  small  fireplace,  coosist- 
ing  of  a  fire-grate  and  ash-pit,  with  suitable  door,  the  firMoor  having 
fitted  above  it  a  nozzle,  through  which  gas  produced  from  the  coking  is 
admitted  to  form  a  flame  over  some  fuel  burning  on  the  grate.  Onfy  a 
very  trifling  amount  of  such  fuel,  consisting  exclusively  of  the  small  refuse 
coke,  is  used  here,  its  function  being  really  more  that  of  igniting  the  gas 
than  that  of  giving  ofl"  heat.  These  grates  are  not  charged  with  fuel  more 
than  twice  in  each  twenty-four  hours  when  in  regular  work.  The  products 
of  combustion  pass  from  the  fireplace  along  a  flue  under  the  oven  floor  to 
the  end  farthest  from  the  fire.  They  return  along  another  flue  under  the 
floor  to  the  fire  end ;  they  then  ascend  by  a  flue  in  the  partition-wall  to  the 
uppermost  of  several  horizontal  flues  formed  therein,  and  descend  in  a  zig- 
zag direction  along  these  flues,  finally  passing  into  a  horizontal  channel 
leading  to  a  chimney.  The  oven  in  consequence  is  evenly  heated  at  the 
bottom  and  sides,  and  the  coal  contained  is  rapidly  and  completely  coked. 
No  air  enters  the  chambers,  the  only  openings  being  for  the  escape  of  the 
volatile  products.  The  improved  ovens  are  fed  with  coal  by  openings  in 
the  roof,  over  which  coal-trucks  are  run  on  rails ;  and  the  coal  is  evenly 
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distributed  by  rakes  introduoed  at  ead  opeDiogs,  provided  with  doors  faotA 
with  refractory  material,  which  doore  are  closed  and  kept  tightly  luted 
while  the  oveo  is  in  openttion.  The  feed-holes  in  the  roof  are  also  provided 
with  covers.  Through  the  middle  of  the  roof  rises  a  gas-pipe  provided 
with  a  hydraulic  valve,  which  closes  the  passage  by  a  lip  projectiiig  down 
from  it  into  an  annular  cavity  surrounding  its  seating,  m  which  it  is  im- 
mereed  in  a  quantity  of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liouor,  lodged  there  during 
previous  distillations.  The  volatile  products  of  uie  coal  distillation  rise  by 
the  gaa-pipe,  and  are  led  through  a  ranee  of  pipes  kept  cool  hy  external 
wetting,  BO  that  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  hquor  become  condensed  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  combustible  Kas."  When  the  charge  of  coal  has  been  con- 
verted to  coke,  it  is  removed  from  the  ovens  by  means  of  a  piston  worked 
by  an  engine  traversing  rails  in  front  of  the  battery.  The  yield  of  coke 
has  been  stated  to  be  m>m  seventy-five  to  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
coal.  During  a  run  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days,  the  yield  of  residuals 
averaged  27. 7U  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquors  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized, 
and  6.12  gallons  of  tar  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 

The  yield  of  residuals  in  the  i'opp^e-Otto  oven  has  been  found  to 
average  25.44  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  60.84  pounds  of  tar 
per  ton  of  coal  used. 

"Hie  Jameson  oven,  etructurally  considered,  is  but  a  simple  modification 
of  the  common  bee-hive  oven,  and  is  made  by  introducing  channels  in  the 
floor  of  the  oven  radiating  from  the  centre.  These  channels  are  covered 
with  perforated  tiles,  and  are,  from  the  centre  of  the  oven  (where  the  chan- 
nels are  lowest),  connected  by  means  of  pip^  which  lead  to  an  exhausting 
apparatus,  and  also  for  the  dischai^  oi  tne  products  of  distillation.  In 
thin  process  the  products  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  being 
drawn  down  by  means  of  the  suctjon  applied  through  the  mass  of  cooler 
coal  than  that  from  which  they  were  generated. 

Considerable  difference  exists  between  the  tars  obtained  from  the  Simon- 
Carv^'s  and  the  Jameson  coking  processes.  The  first-mentioned  tar  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.106,  and  closely  resembles,  chemically,  the  tars  pro- 
duced in  the  illuminating  (retort^  gas  process,  both  being  obtained  at  a  nigh 
temperature.  The  Simon-Carv6  s  tar  is  rich  in  naphthalene  and  anthracene, 
but  low  in  naphtha,  benzene,  phenols,  etc.  The  Jameson  (ar  is  a  low  tem- 
perature tar,  with  a  specific  gravity  varving  from  .960  to  .994,  and  contain- 
mg  no  benzene,  but  trifling  amounts  of  toluene  and  xylene,  while  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  phcnoloid  bodies  are  found,  oont^ning,  at  the  most,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid.* 

3.  Fractional  Separation  of  Crude  Coal-tah. — Following  gas 
retort  distillation,  in  point  of  technical  importance  is  certainly  the  distiUa- 
tJon  of  the  coal-tar  obtained  from  the  former  processes  and  the  separation 
therefrom  of  certain  constituents  which  have  a  wide  application  in  several 
industries.  The  same  general  mechanical  arrangement,  though  somewhat 
simplified,  is  employed,  consisting  of  a  still,  a  condenser,  and  a  receiver. 
The  still  should  lie  constructed  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  and  can  be  either 
horizontal  or  vertical.  Horizontal  stills  are,  according  to  Lunge,  &r  less 
economical  than  the  vertical.  Fig.  107  is  a  vertical  section  of^a  tar-still 
showing  the  construction  and  fittings.    The  heat  from  the  fire  on  the  grate  b 


a.  Chom.  lod.,  1888,  p.  495,  for  tables  of  analysM  of  SimoD-CMTi*! 
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is  prevented  from  impinging  against  the  concave  bottom  of  the  etill  by  means 
of  the  arch  g,  but  passes  through  the  openings  A  in  the  circular  wall  k  into 
vertical  flues  i,  from  which  it  enters  the  annular  space  /  and  ttirough  flues  in 
the  front  of  the  still  to  the  upper  spat«  n,  finally  entering  the  flue  ■a,  which 
leads  to  the  chimney.  The  supply-pipe  r  is  for  feeding  the  still,  the  pipe  8 
is  an  overflow,  and  serves  to  indicate  when  the  tank  is  full.  The  eock  a  Is 
for  drawing  off  the  pitch.     The  still-head  t  is  for  conducting  the  vapors,  and 


is  connected  with  the  condenser.  The  svstem  of  pipes  xy  2  indicated  is  for 
conductii^  superheated  steam  into  the  still  for  finishing  the  distillation  ;  the 
pipes  conforming  to  the  shape  of  the  bottom,  are  provided  with  a  number 
of  jeta  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  tlie  steam.  The  remaining  attach- 
ments require  no  further  mention. 

The  condenser  consists  of  a  coil  of  pipe  immersed  in  water  contained  in 
an  iron  tank.     In  England,  the  pipe  used  is  from  six  to  nine  feet  In  length, 
•24 
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and  rrom  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter;  the  total  lem^  for  one  still  if> 
calculated  at  from  one  hundred  and  for^  to  two  hunared  feet.  In  Ger- 
many, preference  is  given  to  wonns  of  iron  (or  lead,  in  which  case  the  pipe 
from  the  still  must  be  continued  below  the  Bur&oe  of  the  water  in  the  con- 
denser and  join  the  worm  there,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  it 
beinz  melted),  made  of  two-inch  pipe,  and  mounted  in  circular  tanks  pro- 
vided with  a  steam-pipe  for  heating  the  water,  and  also  with  a  small  pipe 
connected  with  the  worm  for  blowing  in  steam  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  it 

Connected  with  the  cond^iser,  and  located  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
still,  is  the  raxiva;  which  can  be  of  any  convenient  shape,  and  of  such  a 
size  as  to  contain  the  whole  of  one  fraction ;  or  a  number  can  be  employed, 
each  acting  as  a  store-tank  and  receiver.  For  the  receivers  to  contain  the 
volatile  fractions,  tiglitr«lo«ng  covers  must  be  supplied  to  guard  against 
evaporation  and  fire,  and  the  one  containing  the  first  fraction  to  have  means 
for  separating  the  oily  from  the  watery  layer.  The  receivers  for  the  oils 
which  deposit  crystalline  matter  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  easily 
cleaned. 

"  Coal-tar  (Allen,  Commereial  Oi^anic  Analysis,  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii..  Part  ii. 
p.  47),  as  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas,  is  a  black  viscid  fluid  of  a  characteristio  and  disagreeable  odor.  The 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  1.10  to  1.20,  being  usually  between  1.12 
and  1.16. 

"  As  coal-tar  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  ammoniacal  liquor,  the 
constituents  of  the  tatter  liquid  are  present  in  addition  to  those  of  the  tar 
proper,  and  the  constituents  of  the  illuminating  gas  itself  are  also  present 
in  a  state  of  solution. 

"The  first  treatment  of  coal-tar  on  a  lai^  scale  consists  in  distilling  it 
in  iron  retorts  and  collecting  the  distilUte  in  three  or  four  fractions.  The 
temperatures  at  whidi  the  receivers  are  changed  vary  considerably  with  the 
practice  of  different  works,  and  henoe  the  products  are  far  from  being 
strictly  parallel." 

The  annexed  table  indicates  the  three  most  important  methods  of  frac- 
tionation : 


A. 

B. 

c. 

™.. 

Product 

?s» 

Sffl'iT 

or  light  oik   : 
Heavy  tiiU,  de«d 

sot«'  nil!  .    .    . 

OtoIJO 

170  U>  270 
above  270 

Finrt  ninninss, 
or  first  light 
niU     ,    .    .    . 

Second  light  oik 

Crboiicoili     . 

Creosote  oil*     . 

OtoIlO 
110  to  210 
210  to  240 
240  to  270 
above  270 

Ligbt  DtptiUia 
LiihtoiU.   .  . 
Cwbolieoils    . 
Creosote  olla    . 
AnthmceoeoiU 

0  to  110 

no  to  170 

170  to  2-J5 
226toi70 
270  to  860 

The  principal  constituents  of  coal-tar  are  separated,  one  from  the  other, 
by  means  of  fractional  distillation,  a  process  depending  upon  the  feet  that, 
if  a  mixture  of  liouids,  each  having  a  different  boiling-point,  be  heated, 
the  one  having  the  lowest  will  pass  over  first,  and  if  the  temperature  is  not 
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increaaed  beyond  that  point  at  which  the  distillatioo  of  tiiis  fractioD  tabes 
place,  no  other  constituent  will  come  over ;  if  the  temperature  be  gradually 
increased  the  others  will  follow  in  the  order  of  their  boiling-points.  In 
cases  where  the  boiling-points  are  close,  and  even  in  others  miere  they  are 
widely  differing,  the  action  of  one  substance  upon  another  often  prevents 
exact  separations. 

The  hot  sUlls  (from  the  previous  working)  are  charged  with  fresh  tar, 
all  the  openings  are  then  closed,  and  the  fire  carefully  watched  in  order  that 
no  nndue  rise  in  temperature,  and  consequent  boiling  over  of  the  contents, 
may  take  place.  Gases,  ammonia-liquor,  and  light  oils  distil  over  at  170°, 
the  whole  being  designated  "  first  runnings."  This  fraction  is  collected 
and  allowed  to  stand,  when  the  watery  portion  separates  more  or  less  com- 

?letely  from  the  oils,  which  are  redistilled,  yielding  ammonia  boiling  under 
0°,  crude  benaxd  at  140",  which  is  subsequently  purified  with  siuphurio 
aoid  and  distilled,  naphiha,  140°  to  170°,  treat^  as  the  benzol,  yielding 
"solvent  naphtha."  This  whole  fraction  has  a  specific  gravity  nearly  equ^ 
to  that  of  water.  The  second  fraction — "  middle  oil,"  or  "carbolic  oil'' — 
distils  over  from  170°  to  230°,  and  contains  the  impure  phenols  or  carbolic 
acid  and  naphthalene.  It  is  crystallized  and  pressed ;  the  motlier-liquor  is 
agitated  witn  caustic  soda  in  an  iron  tank,  the  alkaline  liquor  (carbolate  of 
soda)  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  separating  crude  carbolic  acid,  which  is 
distilled  ana  c^stallized,  yielding  liquid  and  pure  carbolic  acid  in  cnrstala. 
The  unchanged  oil  from  the  soda  treatment  is  returned  to  the  second  frac- 
tion for  re-working.  The  press-cake  from  the  first  treatment  of  this  frac- 
tion is  purified  with  sulphunc  acid,  distilled,  and  yields  naphthalene.  The 
Hard  /radum  constitute  the  heavy  or  dead  oil,  so  called  from  the  &ct  that 
the  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water,  and  boils  from  230°  to  270°, 
occupying  a  position  between  middle  oil  and  the  anthracene  fraction.  It 
is  Btibjected  to  no  further  treatment,  but  is  employed  chiefly  for  preserving 
timber,  varnish  manufecture,  burning  for  lamp-black,  etc  The  fourth  flfac- 
tion,  or  anthracene  oU,  boiling  over  270°,  constitutes  the  green  oil  or  greea 
grease,  from  which,  upon  sut»equent  treatment,  the  commercial  anthracene 
IB  obtained.  This  fraction  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
oool  and  to  separate  the  crystal lizable  substances,  when  the  mass  is  drained 
from  the  excess  of  oil  and  pressed.  The  press-cake  is  crude  anthracene,  which 
is  dissolved  in  naphtha  and  known  as  Jifii/  per  cent.  atUhraoene.  The 
mother-liquor  from  the  first  pressing  with  the  drainings  are  redistilled,  crys- 
tallized and  pressed,  yielding  crude  anthracene,  treated  as  above,  and  an- 
thracene oil.  The  residue  in  the  still  constitutes  pUch,  which  is  withdrawn 
and  employed  for  making  pavements,  varnishes,  etc 

The  annexed  diagram  from  Ost's  "  Lehrbuch  der  Technischen  Chemie" 
graphically  represents  the  preceding  outline  of  the  tar  distillataon  prooess. 

4.  Treatment  of  Ammoniacal  Liquor. — ^The  ammoniacal  liquor  of 
the  gas-works  is  that  which  passes  out  continuously  from  the  scrubbers  and 
other  parts  of  the  process,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  nearly  all  the  am- 
monia of  commerce.  According  to  Lunge,  ordinary  gas-liquor  contains 
the  following : 

(a)  Volaiile  at  ordinary  temperaiarea. 

Ammonium  carbonates  (mono-,  sesqni-,  and  bi-). 
Ammonium  sulphide  (NHJ^, 
Ammonium  hydrosulphide,  NHf.H8. 
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AmmoDium  cTaoide. 

AtnmoDiam  acetate  (?). 

Free  ammonia. 
(6)  Fixed  at  ordtnory  temperatures. 

Ammonium  sulphate. 

Ammonium  sulphite. 

Ammonium  thiosulphate  (byposnlphite). 

Ammonium  thiocar Donate. 

Ammonium  chloride. 

Ammonium  thiocyanate  (sulphocyaoide). 

Ammonium  ferrocyanide. 
The  salts  of  ammonia  that  are  volatile  are  readily  removed  from  the 
gas-liquor  upon  simply  boiling,  or  by  the  aid  of  steam.  The  fixed  ammonia 
salts  re<)nire  the  addition  of  chemical  ^;ents — e.g.,  lime — to  break  up  the 
combination  and  liberate  the  ammonia  which  is  eventually  recovered.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  volatile  ammonia  and  less  the  amount  of  the  non- 
volatile compounds,  the  greater  the  value  the  liquor  has  for  trratment. 

The  method  of  recovering  ammonia  at  a  London  works,  where  one  hun- 
dred thousand  gallons  of  liquor  are  treated  daily,  is  briefly  outlined  as  fol- 
lows ;  The  liquor  is  pumped  into  a  large  settling- tank,  where,  after  remain- 
ing for  a  day  or  more,  it  is  pumped  into  a  "  Coney"  still,  thirty  feet  high, 
into  which  steam  at  two  atmospheres  pressure  is  blown.  By  this  treatment 
the  volatile  ammonium  com)M>unds  are  separated  from  the  water  and  the 
non-volatile  compounds.  Carried  along  with  the  steam,  the  volatile  com- 
pounds luss  from  the  still  through  a  worm,  provided  with  lialf-ineh  holes, 
mto  a  sheet-lead  eaturator  filled  two-thirds  with  140"  Twaddle  Biilphurio 
acid  and  water.  This  water  so  dilutes  the  acid  that  it  prevents  tJie  ammo- 
nium sulphate  from  m'stallizin^  within  the  saturator.  After  saturation, 
steam  is  blown  through  the  solution  to  remove  hydrogen  sulpliide,  which, 
after  pass'ng  throngb  a  condenser,  is  burned  ;  the  heat  generated  being 
partly  utilized  in  the  production  of  stram  for  the  operation.  The  saturated 
liquid  is  nm  off  into  leaden  pans  placed  over  a  fire,  and  evaporated  to  such 
a  point  that  the  sulphate  will  cr\'stallize  out.  The  residual  mother-liquor  is 
made  use  of  in  the  dilution  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  saturator. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  construction  of  the  many  improve- 
ments made  in  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  rccoveir  of  ammcn'a,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  the  apparatus  of  Griinebei^  and  Blum,  Fig.  108.  A  is 
the  column,  B  the  economizer  through  whii-h  the  gas-liquor  jas^es  before 
altering  the  still,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  stram  or  waste  gases.  C  'b  the 
pump  which  introduces  the  I'me  into  the  lime-vrssel  F.  D  is  the  acid-tank 
or  saturator.  The  gas-liquor  enters  tlie  still  at  the  top  and  descends  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  meetinetheup^vard  current  of  steam,  till  it  reaches  the 
liroe-d"eompoBition-tank  F,  and  finally  the  boiler  G.  In  this  is  a  peculiar 
tnincated  cone,  l,  over  which  flows  the  liquor  fmm  step  to  step,  and  owing  to 
the  increas-^  area  of  each  step  the  liquor  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  per- 
mitt'nir  the  steam  to  act  very  thoroughly.  The  ammonia  generated  passes 
fejm  the  st'U  through  the  pipe  P  to  the  saturator  D.  Waste  gases  collect  in 
the  bell  q.  from  which  they  are  ]pd  to  the  economizer  B,  and  finally  burned. 
FpMm/ivn's  apparaim  is  a  steam  still,  capable  of  recovering  Iwth  the 
volatile  and  fixed  ammon'a.  and  occupies  very  little  space.  It  omslsts  of  a 
chambered  column,  lime-tank,  and  an  auxiliary  colunm,  in  connection  with 
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feed-tanks,  economizer,  lime-pump,  and  satunitor.  The  liquor  flows  irom 
the  feed-tanks  through  the  eooQomizer,  where  it  is  heated,  to  the  top  of  the 
nuia  column,  down  which  it  flows  suooessivelv  through  the  chambers  in 
which  it  is  boiled  into  the  decompoeing-tank,  wnich  contains  lime,  where  it 
is  thoroughly  agitated  with  steam.  The  liquor  flows  from  this  tank  to  the 
auxiliary  column,  similar  to  the  first  one,  wnere  the  little  ammonia  found  is 
driven  out.  The  spent  liquor  collects  in  the  lower  compartment,  from  which 
it  coDStaotly  flows  away.     Lunge  states  that  an  apparatus  to  distil  from 


eight  to  ten  tons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  daily  occupies  a  space  of  seventeen 
feet  by  thirteen  feet  by  ten  feet 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  it  is  fished  from  the  saturators  is  allowed 
to  drain,  sometimes  slightly  washed  with  water,  and  sold  without  drying. 

m.  Products. 

Under  this  head  will  be  considered  tne  more  important  products  that 
are  obtained  by  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  main  fractions  of  the  dis- 
tillation process  as  indicated  on  previous  p^^. 

1.  First  Light  Oil  is  the  fraction  distilling  at  a  temperature  up  to 
1 70°  C.  It  includes  a  small  percentage  of  ammonia-liquor  which  is  mecmni- 
cally  contained  in  the  tar,  and  is  separated  from  the  tar  oils  by  being  al- 
lowed to  stand  and  settle  out  when  it  is  drawn  off.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  fraction  is  about  .975,  and  is  made  up  of  benzene,  toluene,  and  higher 
homologues,  with  phenol,  cresol,  naphthalene,  etc.  The  products  obtained 
from  it  are  separated  by  redistilling  the  whole  fraction  in  a  small  still  of 
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tiie  same  general  type  as  the  large  tar-atill.     The  separate  distillates  are  gen- 
erally as  tollows : 

Mrat  Light  Oil  up  to  170°  yidtU 

(o)  To  110" "90  per  cent,  benzol." 

(ft)  IKPtoUO" "  60  per  cent,  benzol." 

(e)   140°  to  170° sulvent  naphtha. 

The  fraction  obtained  up  to  110°  is  chemically  washed,  being  agitated 
with  sulphuric  acid  of  1.84  specific  gravity  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  one  gallon  of  oil,  which  combines  with  the  b^es,  dissolves  resins,  etc. 
The  agitation  is  carried  out  in  cast-iron  or  lead-lined  wooden  tanks  securely 
covered  to  prevent  loss  of  the  volatile  bodies,  and  provided  with  mechanical 
means  for  mixing.  This  is  completed  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
whole  !a  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  the  spent 
acid  is  completely  removed.  The  oil  is  now  thoroughly  washed  four  or 
five  times  with  water,  until  no  color  is  imparted  to  the  washings,  which 
should  have  but  a  slight  acid  reaction.  Agitation  is  again  continued,  but 
with  a  ten  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution,  afterwards  allowed  to  separate, 
when  the  alkaline  solution  is  removed,  when  the  oil  is  finally  wash^  with 
water  and  distilled,  either  by  means  of  fire  or  steam. 

(a)  "Ninetyp^  Cent.  Benzol." — The  product  coming  over  at  110"  is  desig- 
nated "  ninety  per  cent,  benzol,"  from  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  by  vol- 
ume of  it  distils  before  the  thermometer  rises  above  100°  C.  A.  H.  Allen 
(Commercial  Oi^nie  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  p.  489)  states :  "  A  good  sample 
should  not  b^in  to  distil  under  80°  C,  and  should  not  yield  more  than 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  at  86°,  or  much  more  than  ninety  per  cent  at 
100".  It  should  wholly  distil  below  120°.  .  .  .  The  actual  percentage 
composition  of  a  ninety  per  cent  benzol  of  good  quality  is  about  seventy 
per  cent,  benzene,  twenty-four  per  cent,  toluene,  including  a  little  xylene,  and 
four  to  six  per  cent,  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  light  hydrocarbons.  The 
proportion  of  real  benzene  may  fall  as  low  as  sixty  or  rise  as  high  as 
seventy  per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  benzol  should  be  free  from  opalescence 
and  colorless  ('  water  white  ).  The  specific  gravity  is  between  .88  and  .888 
at  1 5.5°  C,  (=  60°  F.),  but  this  is  not  a  true  guide  as  to  the  quality,  from  the 
feet  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  (specific  gravity  1.27)  and  liglit  hydrocarbons 
(specific  gravity  .86)  sensibly  aflect  the  specific  gravity  of  the  benzol." 

(6)  "Mfiyper  Ceid,  Benzol"  is  a  product  of  the  fraction  boiling  from 
110  C.  up  to  140°  C,  and  is  su^ected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  previ- 
ous one.  The  specific  gravity  of^  this  benzol  varies  from  .867  to  .872  in 
the  Scotch,  to  .878  to  .88  in  the  English,  samples.  Is  nearly  free  from 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  contains  little  hydrocarbons,  while  the  per  cent 
of  toluene  and  xylene  are  greater  than  in  the  ninety  per  cent,  benzol. 

The  benzols  as  such  are  not  employed  in  the  arts  to  a  very  great  extent, 
but  when  nitraltd,  nitrobenzene  (mirbanc  oil)  is  obtained,  which  is  used  as 
such  for  scenting  soaps  and  pomades ;  and  when  this  nitrobenzene  is  reduced 
by  iron  turnings,  etc.,  amUne  ml  is  produced,  which  enters  lai^ly  into  the 
manufacture  of^many  of  the  artificial  coloring  matters. 

(e)  Solvent  Naphtha — so  called  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put, — dissolv- 
ing caoutehouc  in  the  manufecture  of  water-proof  materials,  etc., — follows 
the  benzols,  boiling  over  140°,  and  consists  of  xylene,  peeudocumene,  and 
mesitylene.  In  some  works  the  distillation  of  this  fraction  is  not  driven  to 
the  end,  but  stopped  when  the  product  yields  ninety  per  cent  at  150°,  the 
reudue  being  distilled  as  burning  naphtha  with  a  specific  gravity  of  .90. 
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LuDge  states:  "From  the  proiluct  distilled  up  to  140°  may  be  extracted 
sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  or  fifty  per  cent,  benzol,  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  <»rburetting  and  solvent  naphtha,  five  to  eight  per  cent  of 
Duming  naphtha.  The  product  distilled  between  140°  and  170°  yields 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  best  naphtha,  fifty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
burning  naphtha,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  residue  in  the  still."     The 


separation  of  the  preceding;  into  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  etc.,  for  the  use 
of  the  color  manufacturer,  is  n<jt  ord.narily  carried  out  in  the  tar^istillery, 
but  at  the  color-worka,  in  eppecially  constructed  column  stills.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  beuzene  rectification  -till  is  shown  in  Fig.  109.  For  details 
of  coi  striK-tion  o*  such  a  column  still,  see  Chapter  VI.  p.  222. 

The  following  table  (Lnnge,  "Owl  Tar  and  Ammonia,"  2d  ed.,  p.  476) 
shows  the  yield  in  pereenlaire  volumes  of  the  products  from  the  light  tar  oils ; 
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2.  Middle  Oil. — This  constitutes  the  second  main  fraction  in  the  tar 
dtsttllation  process,  and  is  collected  between  170°  and  230°  C,  yielding  upon 
&rther  treatment  two  very  tmjmrtant  and  valuable  products:  liquid  and 
solid  carbolic  add  and  naphth(dene,  both  of  which  tind  tlieir  widest  applica- 
tion in  the  artificial-color  industry,  although  lai^  quantities  are  employed 
for  many  other  purposes. 

While  this  fraction  is  coming  over  from  the  still,  no  cold  water  is  allowed 
to  nm  into  the  condensing-tank,  for  the  reason  that  a  reduction  of  tfmjwra- 
ture  to  the  point  at  which  solid  naphthalene  would  form  in  the  condenser  is 
to  be  avoided  ;  a  steam-pipe  is  generally  led  into  the  lank,  and  the  water 
brought  to  50°  or  60°,  toereby  keeping  orygtallizable  matter  in  a  fluid  con- 
dition and  continually  flowing. 

This  distillate  is  allowed  to  become  cold,  when  nearly  all  of  the  naph- 
thalene separates  in  leaflets,  which  are  dra'ntd  and  pressed  to  ex]>el  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  non-crystallizable  oil,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  carbolic  acid. 

1.  Carbolic  Add. — The  above  oils  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  canstjc  soda  (specific  gravity  1.26)  in  a  lank  provided  with  mechan- 
ical agitators,  or  with  means  for  forcing  air  through  the  liquids.  The 
mixing  is  peribrmed  at  a  temperature  of  from  40"  to  50°,  and  is  com- 
pleted in  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  when,  af)er  standing  to  allow  the 
alkaline  liquors  to  subside,  they  are  drawn  oif  and  cautiously  deo<>mjK>sed 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  till  the  liquor  has  an  auid  reaction,  when  it  is  at 
onoe  removed  to  avoid  the  crystals  of  sodium  sulphate  forming  in  the  tank ; 
the  carbolic  acid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  any  sodium 
sulphate  solution  remaining  may  separate  out,  when  it  is  washed  with  water 
and  finally  distilled  in  small  retorts,  yielding,  in  the  first  fraction,  viaier  and 
oU  f  in  the  second,  crydaUizahk  oil,  from  which  is  obtained  the  cryiAaJ  car- 
bolic acid  of  commerce ;  and  in  the  third  fraction,  tlie  no^i-crydaliizablt 
phenols,  or  liquid  carbolic  add. 

That  part  of  the  mother-liquor  from  the  naphthalene  which  is  not  acted 
upon  by  uie  caustic  soda  solution  added  to  remove  the  phenols  is  returned 
to  the  main  middle-oil  fraction  and  again  re-worked. 

QitMic  Add,  or  Phenol,  C^Ufl  (or  CgHjOH). — All  compounds  contain- 
ing the  group  OH  in  place  of  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ben- 
zene (C,H,)  or  its  homologues,  are  designated  Pkenofn.  Carbolic  acid  has 
B  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  odor,  burning  taste,  is  poisonous,  and  has 
preservative  properties  ;  the  odor,  however,  is  not  so  pronounced  in  pure  as 
in  impure  specimens.  The  specific  gravity  at  0°  is  1.0S4.  crystalf'zes  in 
colorless  rhombic  needles  whicli  melt  at  41°,  boiling  at  182°,  an<l  is  not 
decomposed  upon  distillation.     At  ordinary   temperature  it  dissolves  in 
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water  with  difficulty  (I  :  15),  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  glactal  acetao 
acid,  and  glycerine  in  all  proportiona.  Upon  ezpoaure  to  light  and  air  it 
deliqueaoes,  and  acquires  a  pinkish  color.  The  most  extensive  use  made  of 
it  is  as  a  raw  material  in  tne  manufacture  of  many  of  the  artificial  color- 
ing  matters, — picric  acid,  used  as  a  yellow  dye,  and  which  finds  considerable 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  high  explosives.  I'^^^ 
quantities  of  various  qualities  of  carbolic  acid  are  consumed  annually  for 
antiseptic  purposes,  both  for  domestic  use  and  in  surgery. 

2.  NaphthaJptie — The  crude  crystals  which  were  obtained  when  the 
middle-oil  fraction  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  also  from  the  treatment  by  dis- 
tillation of  the  unchanged  oil  from  the  carbolic  acid  separation,  are  purified 
by  fusing  and  mixing  thoroughly  with  caustic  alkali,  if  impure,  followed  by 
a  washing  with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  if  the  naph- 
thalene operated  upon  is  of  a  better  quality,  the  alkaline  treatment  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  refining  commenced  with  the  acid,  which  is  of  1 .453 
specific  gravity ;  Lunge  states,  however,  that  this  is  too  weak,  and  recom- 
mends an  acid  of  1.70  specific  gravity,  1.84  spedfic  gravity  being  still 
better.  The  amount  of  acid  used  varies  from  five  to  ten  per  cent ;  the 
mixing  being  performed  in  lead-lined  tanks,  af^r  which  it  is  washed  with 

water  several  times,  and  to  remove 
the  remaining  traces  of  acid  weak 
caustic  liquor  is  used.  The  naph- 
thalene thus  purified  is  sublimed  in 
barrels  hung  over  melting-pots  suitai- 
bly  mounted,  or  in  frame  or  brick 
cluunbcrs  connected  by  proper  open- 
ings with  an  iron  melting-pan,  the 
general  construction  of  whidi  is 
shown  in  Fig.  110.  The  best 
naphthalene  is  produced  by  distil- 
lation from  stilh,  which  are  made 
shallow,  with  a  verv  high  dome.  larger  quantities  are  handled  by  tJiis 
method  than  by  subliming. 

Naphthalene,  C,gHg,  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  coal-tar,  occur- 
ring in  it  in  various  proportions  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. ;  it  is  also  formed 
when  tlie  vapors  of  oi^nic  substances  are  passed  through  tubes  heated  to 
redness.  The  specific  gravity  of  naphthalene  when  solid  is  1.158,  at  its 
melting  point  (79.2")  it  is  0.978  ;  it  boils  at  216.6°  C.  The  odor  is  pleasant, 
though  characteristic;  volatilizes  to  some  extent  at  ordinary  temperature, 
but  readily  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  water.  Crystallizes  in  large,  silvery-bril- 
liant, thin  rhombic  plates,  which  are  faintly  soluble  in  hot,  but  insoluble  in 
cold,  water,  though  easily  in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  chloroform,  ether, 
benzene,  etc.  The  commercially  sublimed  naphtlialenc  is  from  seventy  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  pure.  Industrially,  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  large  series  of  coloring  matters ;  as  an  enricher  ("  carburetter")  of  illumi- 
nating gas ;  and  when  specially  refined,  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  cam- 
phor in  preventing  the  ravages  of  insects,  etc.,  in  woollen  goods. 

3.  Creosote  Oil,  or  Heavy  Oil,  constitutes  the  third  nuun  fraction, 
and  is  generally  collected  from  230°  to  270''  C,  or  until  it  is  noticed  that 
solid  matters  l:«gin  to  crystallize,  which  indicates  that  the  anihraoene  is  com- 
mencing to  distil.  In  order  to  prevent  any  cresola  from  contaminating  the 
phenol  and  naphthalene  of  the  previous  fraction,  that  fraction  is  not  driyea 
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to  completeness,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  of  the  heavy  oil 
passing  over.  Any  naphthalene  contained  in  this  fraction  ie  recovered  by 
crystallizing  and  pressing,  the  residual  oil  not  being  subjected  to  further 
treatment  is  employed  tUrectly. 

The  oil  has  a  greenish-yello-w  color,  and  is  very  fluorescent,  which  in- 
creases in  intensity  upon  exposure  to  light  aud  air.  By  transmitted  light 
it  is  dark  red,  and  by  reflected  light  the  appearance  is  bottle-green.  The 
odor  is  unpleasant  and  extremely  characteristic.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
the  last  portion  coming  from  the  still  being  as  high  iu  specific  gravity  as 
1.10.      Creosote  oil  has  been  found  to  contain  naphthaJene,  anthracene, 

fhenanthrene,  phenol,  cresol,  etc.,  with  many  other  bodies  but  little  known, 
t  finds  its  widest  application  in  the  creoxolxng  or  preservation  of  limber; 
although,  to  a  limited  extent,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  fuel,  and  for  the 
production  of  illuminating  gas,  softening  bard  pitch,  as  a  lubricant,  for 
lamp-black  production,  etc. 

The  process  of  impregnating  timber  with  coal-tar  oils,  with  the  view  of 

5 reserving  it  f^inst  decay,  dates  from  1838,  when  a  patent  was  granted  to 
ohn  BetAell.  This  process  consists  essentially  of  exhausting  the  already 
seasoned  timber  of  mr  and  moisture  in  a  vacuum  maintained  by  means  of 
an  air-pump ;  when  the  exhaustion  is  complete,  the  tar  oil  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  vessel,  when  it  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
Various  processes  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  but  those  which 
have  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction  are  nearly  all  based  upon  the  one 
above  mentioned.  S.  B.  Boulton's  process  is  suited  to  the  treatment  of  raw 
timber,  and  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  Bethell's ;  the  vacuum  is  con- 
tinued after  the  creosote  oil  (having  been  previously  heated  to  100°  C.)  has 
entered  the  vessel,  tlie  oil  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood  very  thoroughly. 
4.  Anthracene  Oil. — The  fraction  distilling  from  270°  C.  and  over 
consists  of  that  portion  of  the  tar  which  is  made  up  of  bodies  possessing 
the  highest  boiling  points,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  heavy  od  fraction 
by  a  separation,  on  cooling,  of  solid  matters.  In  it  has  been  found  luxph- 
thalene,  methyl-naphihalene,  anihracene,  phenardhrene,  mdhyl-avihracene, 
pyrene,  carbaxd,  etc  With  the  exception  of  methyl-naphthalene,  which  is 
a  liquid,  all  the  others  are  solids  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  which  have 
high  meeting  points. 

The  separation  of  the  crude  anthracene  from  the  distillate  is  accom- 
plished by  cooling  or  crystallizing,  and  pressing.  The  cooling  takes  place 
m  large,  sliallow  iron  pans,  either  spontaneously  or  by  refrigeration,  when 
the  semi-solid  mass  is  transferred  to  bag  filters,  closed  at  me  lower  end, 
and  connected  by  means  of  nipples  at  the  upper  end  to  a  pipe  for  conducts 
ing  compressed  air,  which  acts  m  driving  the  liquid  or  non-solidifying  por- 
tion out,  and  leaving  the  mass  nearly  dry.  By  using  filter-presses  instead 
of  the  above,  a  larger  and  better  yield  can  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  time. 
The  crude  anthracene  is  placed  in  cloths  and  subjected  to  a  gradually- 
increasing  pressure  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  hydraulic  press,  the  plates 
of  which  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  heated  by  steam,  or  the  whole  press 
may  be  enclo^  in  a  chest  to  which  steam  cad  be  admitted.  Fig.  Ill 
illustrates  the  general  arrangement  of  a  press  suited  to  the  purpose.  The 
use  of  heat  in  the  pressing  is  to  cause  those  bodies  which  have  a  lower 
melting  point  than  that  of  the  anthracene  to  be  easily  removed.  The  yield 
of  antfaraoene  by  hot-pressing  only  comes  up  to  about  thirty  to  thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  oil  in  winter,  and  thirty-three  to  thirty-six  per  cenL  in 
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summer  (LungcV     The  pressed  anthraecne  is  groimd  tii  a  fine  ponder,  and 
washed  witli  solveDt  naphtha  (which  removes  the  coal-far  oils)  in  cither  a 
lioHzontal  or  vertical  air-tight  boiler,  fitted  with  a 
*"'"■  •"■  steam  e«il,  and  provided  with  a  mechanical  agitator. 

Ttie  mixing  requires  several  hoars  with  gentle  heat, 
when  the  whole  is  forced  by  compressed  air  to  a 
closed  filter,  which  separates  the  now  washed  anthra- 
cene from  the  naphtha. 

A  still  purer  anthracene  is  obtained  by  submit- 
ting this  product  to  sublimation  with  the  aid  of 
steam.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  showo  in 
Fig.  112  is  employed.  The  anthracene  is  melted 
in  an  iron  pan,  and  over  the  surfece  of  the  melted 
mass  superheated  steam  is  blown.  '  The  anthracene 
vapors  are  carried  by  the  steam  into  a  cooling  cham- 
ber, where  they  are  condensed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  spray  of  oold  water. 

The  anthracene  oils  from  the  first  draining  of 
crude  material  are  usually  re-distiiled  in  order  that 
the  anthracene  contained  in  them  may  be  recovered. 
Graham's  process  (Chem.  News,  zxxiii.  pp.  99, 168) 
for  this  is  to  distil  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  of 
the  filtered  oils  from  a  clean  tar-still  until  crystals 
of  anthracene  are  noticed,  when  a  sample  of  tiie  dis- 
tillate is  allowed  to  cool,  at  which  point  the  operation 
is  stopped,  and  the  residue  in  tiie  still  is  run  out 
and  allowed  to  become  cold,  when  the  product  sepa- 
rates out.  This  is  filtered  and  pressed  in  the  manner  above  described  for 
the  first  crystallization. 

The  oils  which  yield  no  more  anthracene  when  subjected  to  further 

treatment  are  added  to  the  creosote  oils,  or  else  employed  (o  soften  pitch,  etc. 

Anthracene,  C„H,g,  is  found  under  similar  conditions  to  those  giving 

rise  to  naphthalene,  and  was  discovered  in  1832  by  Dumas  and  Laurentf 

while  Frihache  was  the  first  to  find  it  in  coal-tar,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a 


characteristjc  constituent.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in  white,  lustrous, 
rhombic  plates,  which  exhibit  a  b^utiful  violet  fluorescence.  Melts  from 
210°  to  213"  C.,  subliming  at  about  the  same  temperature  in  small  scales. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  while  benzene,  essential  oib^ 
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light  tar  oils,  and  hot  alcohol  dissolve  varying  quantitiee.  When  oxidized 
it  yidds  anthraquinone,  which  is  further  treated  m  the  processes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  valuable  alizarine  and  other  coal-tar  oolors,  and  which  forms 
practically  the  only  utjlization  for  anthracene. 

5.  Pitch. — By  pifcA  is  understood  the  residue  remuning  in  the  still 
after  nearly  all  the  volatile  constituents  have  been  driven  oB.  Formerly, 
what  remained  in  the  still  after  the  light  oils  were  distilled  was  called 
atphaU,  and  was  equivalent  to  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  tar,  consequently 
it  contained  those  constituents  mentioned  in  the  middle  oil  and  creosote  oil 
fractions,  with  the  anthraoene.  This  method  of  fractionation,  however,  is 
not  followed,  but  the  distillation  is  generally  carried  to  that  point  when  the 
distillate  shows  a  specific  gravity  of  1.09,  when  soft  pit«Ji  will  result  If 
the  distillation  is  carried  further,  or  until  it  has  a  specitiG  gravity  of  1.12, 
hard  pitch  is  obtained.  In  some  cases  the  distillation  is  pushed  as  &f  as 
ib.e  stjll  will  stand  with  safety,  in  which  case  no  more  volatile  bodies  remain 
and  a  ooke  virtually  remains.  As  a  rule,  a  moderately  hard  pitch  is  made, 
which  is  run  into  casks  or  barrels  directly  from  the  still. 

The  uUUzatJon  of  the  pitch  is  carried  out  in  several  ways :  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paient  fud  {briqudtes)  when  incorporated  with  ooal-dust  or  coke- 
refuse.  This  industry  has  but  little,  if  any,  importance  in  the  United  States, 
but  IS  quite  extensive  in  Europe.  Briquettes  contain  ftvim  five  to  eight  per 
ooit  of  pitch,  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure  employed  in  their  manu- 
&cture.  Good  grades  nave  ten  per  cent  more  heating  effect  than  ordinary 
steam  coals,  are  more  cleanly  and  economical. 

The  pitch  mixed  with  creosote  oil  to  the  consistency  of  paint  is  much 
employed  as  such  on  iron-  and  wood-work  where  a  black  coating  is  desir- 
able ;  various  other  substances  are  used  as  solvents  and  softeners,  notably 
carbon  bisulphide,  which  has  given  excellent  results.  In  street-paving,  the 
employment  of  the  pitch  has  superseded  the  use  of  the  natural  asphalt  to 
advantage.  Considerable  quanUtJes  are  annually  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  roofing-paper,  etc. 

IV.  Analjrtical  Tests  and  Methods. 

1.  Valdatiok  op  Tar  Sakples. — Practically,  the  most  effident 
method  to  follow  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  tar  samples  is  to 
distil  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  from  a  small  still,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  conditions  as  is  practised  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  tar  on  a  lai^  scale.  The  products  are  weighed  and  measured. 
When  a  small  still  b  not  accessible,  recourse  must  be  bad,  for  laboratory 
purposes,  to  the  following  method,  which  gives  excellent  results  if  carefully 
attended  :*  "Two  hundred  and  fift.y  cubic  centimetres,  or  ten  ounces  meas- 
ure, of  the  tar  is  placed  in  a  retort  which  it  only  one-third  fills,  so  as  not 
to  spoil  the  distiHate  if  there  is  much  frothing  during  distillation.  The 
retort  should  be  supported  on  a  cup-shaped  piece  of  coarse  wire  gauze, 

S laced  ui  an  aperture  in  a  sheet-iron  plate.  Over  the  retort  is  plawd  a 
ome,  made  by  removing  the  bottom  from  a  tin  can  or  botde,  and  cutting 
out  a  piece  of  the  side  to  allow  the  neck  of  the  retort  to  pass  through. 
This  contrivance  confines  the  heat,  and  prevents  the  distillate  or  heavy 
vapor  from  fidling  back."  .  .  .  "The  proaucts  obtained  by  the  distillation 
are:  (I)  Ammoniacal  liquor;  (2)  total  light  oils ;  (3)  creosote  oil ;  (4)  an- 

*  a.  H.  Allen,  Comiii«rcUl  Oi^aic  Anslfiu,  8d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Fart  ii.  p.  62. 
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thntcene  oils ;  and  (5)  pitefa.  In  obtaining  diese  fractions,  the  cbanicter  of 
the  diatillate  is  amply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  the  receiver 
should  be  changed.  No  thennometer  ia  neoeasaty,  nor  any  condensing  ar- 
rangement be  attached  to  the  retort.  The  lamp  being  lighted  (a  powerful 
Bunaen),  the  anunoniacal  liquor  and  naphtha  are  collected  together  in  a 
graduated  cylinder,  which  ia  changed  when  a  drop  of  the  distillate— collected 
in  a  test-tube  of  water —  b^ns  to  eink.  After  standing,  to  allow  perfect  sepa- 
ration of  the  amnumiaeal  Uquor  and  light  oiU,  the  volume  of  each  is  obeerved, 
and,  if  desired,  the  strength  of  the  former  can  be  ascertained  in  the  usual 
way  by  distillation  with  lime  and  titration  of  the  distillate.  The  quantity  of 
light  oils  is  too  small  to  allow  of  any  further  fractionation  for  benzols,  etc 

"  The  next  fraction  of  the  distillate  consists  of  creosote  oil.  At  first  it 
will  contain  much  naphthalene,  and  will  probably  solidify  in  white  crystals 
on  cooling,  but  afterwards  a  more  fluid  distillate  is  obtained.  At  a  still 
later  stage,  a  drop  of  the  dietilUte  collected  on  a  cold  steel  spatula  will  be 
found  to  deposit  amorphous  solid  matter  of  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
color,  when  the  receiver  is  again  changed,  the  fraction  measured,  and,  if 
desired,  assayed  for  carbolic  acid  and  naphthalene. 

"The  next  fraction  of  the  distillate  is  rich  in  antliracene,  and  not  un- 
frequently  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a  yellow,  waxy  substance, 
which  may  be  melted  out  by  the  local  application  of  a  small  Bunsen  flame. 

"  The  collection  of  a7dhra4Xne  oil  is  complete  when  no  more  distillate 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  pitch  inturaesces  and  gives  off  heavy  yellow  fumes. 
The  distilled  fraction  is  then  measured  and  cooled  thoroughly,  and  the 
resultant  pasty  mass  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  weighed,  and 
assayed  for  real  anthracene  by  the  antbraquinone  test.  The  result  is 
calculated  into  crude  anthracene  at  thirty  per  cent,  a  standard  .which  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  manu&cturerB. 

"  When  the  distillation  for  anthracene  oil  is  complete,  the  retort  may  be 
allowed  to  cool,  and  when  almost  cold  its  body  should  be  plunged  into  cold 
water.  This  produces  a  rapid  aur&ce-cooling  and  shrinking  of  the  pitch 
from  the  glass,  which  may  then  be  broken  away  and  removed  by  gentle 
tapping,  leaving  the  cake  of  pitch  clean  and  ready  for  weighing." 

2.  Special  Tests  for  Tab  Constituents.— (a)  BeMxd. — The  follow- 
ing method,  from  Allen,*  is  the  most  convenient  for  testing  benzol,  and 
is  reasonably  accurate.  One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  benzol  to  be 
tested  is  measured  in  an  accurately  graduated  cylinder,  and  poured  thence 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  capable  of  retaining  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres,  or  eight  fluidouncea,  when  placed  in  the  ordinary 
position  for  distillation.  A  delicate  thermometer  is  fitted  in  the  tubulure 
of  the  retort  by  a  cork,  so  that  it  may  be  vertical  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
bulb  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The 
neck  of  the  retort  is  then  inserted  into  the  inner  tube  of  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser, and  pushed  down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  condenser  should  be  from 
flf^n  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  well  supplied  with  cold  water.  The 
neck  of  the  retort  should  not  project  too  far  into  the  condenser ;  if  neces- 
sary it  should  be  cut  short.  No  cork  or  other  connection  is  necessary  be- 
tween the  retort-neck  and  condenser-tube.  Before  use,  the  tube  of  the  coa- 
denser  should  be  rinsed  with  a  little  of  tlie  sample,  and  allowed  to  drain,  or 
some  of  the  benzol  may  be  sprayed  through  it.     The  graduated  cylinder 

*  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  8d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Put  ii.  p.  166. 
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employed  for  measuring  out  the  sample  is  next  placed  onder  the  &rtherend 
of  the  condenser-tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  all  the  distillate,  while 
allowing  it  to  drop  freely.  The  retort  is  then  heated  by  the  naked  flame 
of  a  Bunaen  burner  (which  can  be  ooaveniently  placed  in  a  tin  basin  con- 
taining B&nd  or  sawdust,  in  order  to  absorb  the  benzol  in  the  event  of  the 
retort  cracking).  The  flame  should  be  small,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
filbert,  and  when  the  distillation  of  the  benzol  commences  must  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  condensed  liquid  shall  fall  rapidly  in  distinct  drops,  not  in  a 
trickle  or  a  continuous  stream. 

When  the  distillation  commences  the  flame  is  regulated,  if  necessary,  and 
the  rise  of  the  thermometer  carefully  watched.  The  moment  it  roisters  a 
temperature  of  85°  C.  the  flame  is  extinguished.  Four  or  five  minutes  are 
allowed  for  the  liquid  in  the  condenser  to  drain  into  the  measuring  cylinder, 
and  then  the  volume  of  the  distillate  la  carefully  read  ofF  and  recorded.  The 
lamp  is  then  relighttMl  and  the  distillation  continued  till  the  thermometer 
rises  to  100°  C,  when  the  gas  is  turned  off  as  before,  and  the  volume  of  the 
distillate  read  off,  after  allowing  time  for  drainage.  The  residual  liquid  in 
the  retort  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  poured,  to  the  last  drop,  into  the 
measuring  cylinder.  A  deficiency  from  the  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
originally  taken  will  generally  be  observed.  The  difference  between  the 
collective  volume  after  distillation  and  that  of  the  ori^nal  sample  is  to  be 
added  to  the  measure  of  the  distillate  collected  at  each  temperature,  and  the 
corrected  volumes  reported  as  the  "  strength"  of  the  benzol  examined.  As 
a  matter  of  fiict,  the  loss  of  volume  by  distillation  is  due  far  more  to  expul- 
sion of  acetylene  and  other  gases  than  to  actual  loss  of  benzol.  Lunge  in 
"  Coal-Tar  and  Anunonia"  (2d  edition,  1887}  gives  much  practical  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  this  subject,  which,  in  matters  relating  to  the  production 
and  sale  of  benzols,  etc.,  in  Europe,  has  received  considerable  attention. 

(6)  PhenoU. — The  detection  of  phenol  is  in  many  cases  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  several  reactions  have  been  proposed ;  the  following 
are  taken  from  Allen,  who  has  personally  verified  them.  Upon  adding  a 
drop  of  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  to  a  small  quantity  of  a  soTu-  , 
tion  made  up  of  one  gramme  of  molybdic  acid  in  ten  cubic  cenUmetres  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  yclIow-brown  coloration  is  produced  which  changes  to  a  per- 
manent purple  tint  Many  substances  interfere  with  this  reaction  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  the  molybdic  acid. 

Ferric  chloride  gives  a  flne  violet  color,  by  which  one  part  of  phenol  is 
detected  in  three  thousand  of  water.  liesorcin  and  hydroquinone  give  sim- 
ilar reactions.  Sodium  chloride,  nitre,  or  boric  acid  are  unobjectionable,  but 
most  mineral  and  oi^nic  acids,  acetates,  borax,  sodium  phosphate,  glycerine, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  hinder  the  reaction.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol 
is  wanned  with  ammonic  hydrate  and  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  a 
permanent  deep-blue  color  is  obtained,  which  is  turned  red  upon  addition  of 
acids.  One  part  of  phenol  in  five  thousand  of  water  will  react  if  twenty 
cubic  centimetres  are  used,  weaker  solutions  also,  after  a  time.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  above  is  to  add  to  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  phenol  solu- 
tion five  cubic  centimetres  dilute  ammonia,  and  then  slowly,  fresh  and 
dilute  bromine-water,  when  a  flne  blue  tint  is  produced  which  is  permanent. 
Bromine  vapors  will  answer  instead  of  bromine-water. 

If  to  a  solution  of  phenol  a  drop  of  aniline  be  added,  and  then  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypochlorite,  yellow  stria  are  produced  which  change  to 
blue.    This  is  very  delicate. 
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UpoD  tlic  gradual  additiuD  of  bromine  to  a  solution  of  phenol  a  white 
turbidity  (monu-brom-pheDol,  C^H^BrOH)  is  formed.  If  the  sohitioo  is 
dilute  no  precipitate  occurs,  but  upon  the  addition  of  more  bromine,  di- 
brom-phenol  (0,H,B,OH)  is  formed;  upon  further  addition  of  bromine  a 
very  bulky  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  separated  as  the  insoluble  and 
characteristic  tri-brom- phenol  (CfH,Br,OH).  This  determination  of  phenol 
was  first  suggested  by  Landult,  though  brought  to  perfection  and  used  as 
a  volumetric  method  oy  Koppeschaar  (Z.  a.  Onemie,  xvi.  233). 

For  the  assay  of  carbolic  aoid  the  specific  gravity  is  always  noted,  whidi 
ranges  between  1.04  and  1.065;  the  lower  figure  indicates  a  suspicious 
sampin,  and  represents  light  tar  oils.  Water  is  estimated  bv  agitating  the 
sample  with  half  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  the  loss  of 
volume  indicates  the  amount  of  ^vater  originally  present.     To  ascertain  the 

?|uality  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  probable  yield  of  crystallised  phenol,  the 
bllowing  method  of  Ixiwe  (Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  3d  ed.,  vol.  li..  Part  ii. 
p.  'io'i)  is  ust^l.  One  hum'red  cubic  centimetres  are  distil  ed,  and  the  dis- 
tillate collected  in  graduated  tubes.  Water  first  distils,  and  is  followed  by 
an  oily  fluid ;  this  is  allowed  to  stand,  when  the  volume  of  water  is  read  off*. 
If  the  oily  liquid  floats  on  the  water,  it  contains  light  oil  of  tar.  It  should 
be  heavier  than  water,  in  which  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  hydrated  acid 
containing  about  fifty  per  oent.  of  real  carbolic  acid.  The  next  portion  of 
tlie  distillate  consists  of  anhydrous  acid,  and  when  it  measures  62.6  per  cent. 
the  receiver  is  again  changed.  The  residue  in  the  retort  consists  woolly  of 
cresylic  acid  and  still  higher  homologues  of  carbolic  acid.  The  62.5  p» 
cent,  of  anhydroTis  acid  contains  variable  proportions  of  carbolic  and  cresylio 
acid.  These  may  be  approximately  determined  by  ascertaining  the  solidi- 
fying point,  which  should  be  between  16.5°  and  24°  C,  and  by  making, 
with  known  proportions  of  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids,  a  standard  sample 
that  will  have  the  same  solidifying  point. 

(e)  Naphthalene. — The  assay  of  this  substance  generally  consists  in  sub- 
mitting about  tweiity-fivc  grammes,  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  filter  or 
bibulous  paper,  to  pressure  in  a  copying- press  until  the  exudation  of  any 
oil  ceases,  wnen  the  cake  is  a^in  weighed,  and  if  desirable,  distilled  from 
ft  small  retort  Good  samples  should  not  distil  below  210°,  and  should 
yield  ninety  per  cent  of  d.stillate  before  the  temperature  exceeds  225°  C. 
Upon  warming  sublimed  naphthalene  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tcst- 
tulx!,  the  solution  should  remain  colorless.  If  one  per  cent  of  impurity  is 
present,  a  decided  pinkish  tint  is  observed,  which  is  darker  the  greater  the 
amount.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  the  melting  point  (79^ 
C),  aud  the  boiling  point  (216°  to  218°  C.)  are  made  by  the  usual  methods, 
('if  Cre-moU  OiU. — The  characteristics  of  this  fraction  were  previously 
indicated.  The  specific  gravity  is  determined  either  by  the  bottle  or  hy- 
drometer ;  in  cases  where  tne  sample  contains  much  naphthalene,  the  specino 
gravity  buttle  is  filled  and  the  contents  allowed  to  become  solid,  when  the 
stopper  is  worked  in.  A  sample  should  become  quite  clear  upon  wanning 
to  about  38°  C,  and  ought  not  become  turbid  till  cooled  to  32°  C.  The 
liouefying  point  is  determined  by  transferriug  a  sample  of  the  oil  to  a  b 
tube  i  ■  ■  .  . 


s:ng  a  thermometer,  aod  warming  gently  till  it  becomes  liquid. 
The  point  of  turbidity  is  similarly  observed,  by  allowing  the  tube  to  cool 
spontaneously.  For  the  determination  of  the  naphthalene,  one  hundred 
grammes  are  chilled  to  45°  C.  in  a  small  beaker,  wnen  it  is  transferred  to  a 
cloth  filter,  placed  in  a  funnel  provided  with  means  for  cooling  to  ^.b"  dui^ 
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ing  filtration.     The  filter  aod  oontents  are  removed  and  qnickly  i 
between  bibulous  paper  in  s  copying-press,  when  the  cake  is  pressed  and 
weighed. 

(e)  Anthracene. — Commercial  anthracene  contains  a  very  variable  per- 
centage of  real  anthracene,  the  usual  proportions  being  from  thir^  to  forty 
per  cent,  though  formerly  fifteen  per  cent  was  common,  and  special  lots 
now  assay  over  eighty  per  cent.  The  value  of  anthracene  does  not  entirely 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  real  anthracene  alone,  but  also  upon  the  freedom 
from  objectionable  impurities.  In  testing  for  parajine,  ten  grammes  of  the 
sample  are  taken  and  treated  with  two  nimdred  grammes  of  concentrated 
Bulpnuric  acid,  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the 
anuiracene  is  dissolved,  when  any  parq^ne  will  rise  to  the  sur&ce  in  oily 
globules.  The  solution  is  now  poured  cautiously  into  a  tall  beaker  contain- 
ing five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  stirred,  and  cooled,  when  the 
erafBne  rises  and  solidifies  on  the  surface ;  it  is  washed  with  water,  dried 
tween  filter-paper,  and  weighed. 

By  the  conversion  of  anthracene  into  anthraquinone  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  assaying  is  obtained.  (See  Allen,  Com.  Oi^,  Anal.,  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii.. 
Part  ii.  p.  230.)  One  gmmme  of  the  carefully  sampled  specimen  is  placed 
in  a  fiask  holding  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  forty-five  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  very  strongest  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added,  and  an  inverted  condenser,  or 
long  glass  tube  adapted  to  the  flask.  The  liquid  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  and,  while  boiling,  the  chromic  acid  solution  is  added  to  it  gradually, 
drop  by  drop,  by  means  of  a  tapped  funnel  passing  through  the  india-rubber 
stopper  in  the  flask,  or  insert^  in  the  top  of  the  verti<Ml  condenser.  The 
chromic  acid  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  fifteen  grammes  of  crystallized 
chromic  anhydride  in  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  ten  of  glacial  acetic 
acid.  The  addition  of  the  oxidizing  agent  should  occupy  two  hours,  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  should  be  kept  in  coustant  ebullition  for  two  hours 
longer.  The  flask  is  then  leil;  for  twelve  hours,  when  the  contents  should 
be  diluted  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  cold  water,  and  allowed 
to  rest  for  three  hours  longer.  The  precipitated  anthraquinone  is  filtered 
off,  and  well  washed  on  the  filter  with  cold  water,  and  with  a  boiling  one 
per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  again  with  water.  The  anthraquinone 
is  rinsed  from  the  filter  into  a  small  dish,  the  water  evaporated  ofl^,  tlie 
residue  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed.  The  following  afier-treatment  is 
now  universally  employed  :  to  the  weighed  residue  ten  times  its  weight  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  100°  C.  on  a  water- 
bath  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  left  in  a  damp  place  for  twelve  hours 
to  absorb  water,  when  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are  added ;  the 
precipitated  anthraquinone  filtered  ofl^,  washed  with  water,  and  then  with 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  a  one  per  cent,  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  finally  with  boiling  water,  transferred  to  a  di^,  any  water  being 
evaporated  off,  and  the  whok  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed.  The  weight 
of  the  anthraquinone  multiplied  by  the  factor,  ,856,  gives  the  real  anthra- 
cene in  the  weight  of  the  sample. 

Anthracene  in  Tar  and  PUek. — Nicol  (Z.  a.  Chemie,  xiv.  p.  318)  treats 
twenty  grammes  in  a  small  retort,  receiving  the  vapors  in  a  U  tube  Kept  at 
200°  C.  The  more  volatile  products  do  not  condense,  but  the  anthracene 
and  other  hydrocarbons  do.  When  coking  has  taken  place,  the  process  is 
stopped,  and  the  neck  cut  off,  pounded,  and  the  powder  added  (o  the  dis- 
tillate. The  whole  is  then  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  subjected  to 
26 
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oxidation  with  chromic  acid  as  above  described.  Watson  Smith  does  not 
recommend  the  use  of  such  a  small  quantity  (twen^  grammes);  he  employs 
a  similar  method,  but  operates  upon,  at  least,  a  litre,  rejecting  the  portion 
distilling  just  before  the  coking.  The  anthracene  oil  is  well  mixed  and  ao 
aliquot  port  employed. 

(/)  Pitch. — The  uses  to  which  this  residue  is  put  are  such  that  an 
elaborate  method  of  valuation  is  unnecessary,  although  the  method  for 
asphalt  is  applicable.  To  distinguish  between  the  two,  one  gramme  of  the 
sample  is  treated  with  five  cubic  centimetres  of  petroleum-spirit,  and  rapidly 
shaken.  The  mixture  is  filtered,  and  five  to  six  drops  of  the  filtrate  diluted) 
to  five  cubic  centimetres  with  petroleum -spirit,  when  a  greenish  fluorescence 
will  be  noticed  in  the  ease  of  tar.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  rectified  smrit 
should  then  be  added,  the  mixture  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand.  The 
upper  layer  will  consist  of  strongly -colored  petroleum -spirit,  while  the 
lower  layer  of  alcohol  will  Lave  a  golden-yellow  color  if  coal-tfU'  is  present. 
In  the  case  of  mineral  asphalt,  the  alcohol  is  faintly  straw-yellow  and  often 
colorless. 

3.  Valuation  op  Amhonia-lkicor. — Ordinarily,  the  Twaddle  hy- 
drometer is  employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  ammonia-liquor ;  every 
degree  of  the  instrument  is  taken  to  represent  such  an  amount  of  ammonia 
in  the  liquor  so  tested  that  one  gallon  will  require  two  ounces  of  concen- 
trated oil  of  vitriol  to  saturate  it ;  by  this  means  a  liquor  of  5°  Tw.  would 
be  known  as  "  Ten-ounce,"  4"  Tw.  would  be  "  Eight-ounce,"  etc.  These 
results  are  fellacious,  owing  to  the  presence  of  substances  which  cause  a 
false  strength  to  be  indicated. 

The  most  accurate  and  practical  method  consists  in  decomposing  ten 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  gas-lionor  to  be  assayed  in  a  flask  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  applying  heat,  and  collecting  the  vapors  of  am- 
monia evolved  in  a  known  quantity  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  contmned  in 
another  flask  suitably  conuecte<l ;  the  ammouia  vapors  neutralize  part  of 
this  acid,  and  that  which  remains  uncombined  is  exactly  neutralized  in  the 
presence  of  litmus  solution  with  normal  ammonia,  when  the  percentage  of 
ammonia  is  at  once  determined. 

4.  Analysis  of  Illuminatiko  Gas. — The  analysis  of  illuminating 
gas  can  be  most  conveniently  carried  out  for  technical  purposes  with  the 
absorption  apparatus  devised  by  Hempel,  although  there  are  several  other 
forms  in  use  which  give  results  equally,  and  in  some  cases  more,  accurate. 
Hempel  employs,  for  measuring  the  gas  under  examination,  a  cylindrical 
tube,  similar  to  an  ordinary  burette,  graduated  to  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres in  one-fifths,  and  mounted  in  an  iron  base.  This  burette  is  open  at 
the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  side-tube.  Another  tube  similar 
to  the  first,  but  without  graduations,  is  used  as  a  "  level-tube,"  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  burette  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  of  sufticient  length  that  the 
level-tube  can  be  raised  to  the  height  of  tlie  former  without  inconvenience. 
There  are  also  used  pipettes,  the  ordinary  form  of  which  consists  of  two 
glass  bulbs,  connected  by  means  of  capillary  tubes,  and  fastened  to  a 
board  provided  with  openings  to  aocommodate  uie  hull»,  and  mounted  upon 
a  foot.  From  one  of  the  bulbs  a  siphon-shaped  tube  extends,  which  pro- 
jects a  short  distance  beyond  the  stand,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  caout~ 
chouc  tube  connecting  it  with  the  top  of  the  burette.  The  pipettes  contain 
the  several  liquids  and  solid  reagents  necessary  to  absorb  the  constituents 
of  the  gas.    Besides  the  simple  form  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  "  tubulated 
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absorption  pipette,"  so  made  as  to  allow  tbe  introduction  of  solids,  and 
which  can  l>e  readily  altered  to  a  pipette  for  the  generation  and  retention 
of  gases,  as  hydrc^o  and  carbon  dioxide,  by  tbe  means  of  zinc  or  caldte 
respectjvely,  tbe  acid  required  for  tbe  liberation  of  tbe  gas  being  contfuned 
in  the  second  bulb. 

Another  formis  tlie  "compound  absorption  pipette,"  which  is  employed 
for  containing  the  reagents  readily  decomposed  upon  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, or  which  give  off  noxious  vapors. 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  Tbe  level-tube,  previously  filled 
with  water,  is  raised  until  tbe  gas-burette  is  completely  filled,  when  it  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  tbe  "aspirating-tube,"  or 
source  of  the  gas,  when  tbe  level-tube  is  lowered,  and  tbe  water  flows  out, 
causing  tbe  gas  to  talce  its  place  in  tbe  burette  ;  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres are  ootained,  which  is  noticed  by  causing  tbe  water-level  in  each 
tube  to  coincide  with  tbe  100-cubic-centimetre  mark  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  burette.  The  absorption  of  the  several  constituents  takes  place  by  con- 
necting the  top  of  the  burette  to  the  end  of  tbe  siphon-shaped  tube  before 
mentioned,  when  the  level-tube  is  raised,  and  the  gas  is  forced  from  the 
burette  into  the  bulb  of  the  pipette,  the  absorbent  in  which  has  been  forced 
into  the  second  bulb.  When  all  the  gas  has  passed  over,  compressors  are 
applied  and  the  pipette  detached,  and  very  gently  i^tated  from  two  to  five 
minutes,  in  which  time  the  absorption  will  he  complete ;  the  pipette  is  again 
attached,  tbe  level-tube  lowered,  when  the  remainder  of  the  gas  is  drawn 
back  to  the  burette,  which  is  closed,  the  water-level  in  each  brought  to  co- 
incide, and  the  reading  taken.  The  difference  between  this  reading  and  tbe 
original  volume  of  gas  taken  is  tbe  volume  absorbed.  One  oonstjtnent 
ailer  another  is  in  this  way  withdrawn  by  using  pipettes  contuning  solu- 
tions  having  affinity  for  the  several  gas  components,  as  indicated  below : 

Caxboii  dioxide  (CO,).         Solution  of  potassic  hvdntfl. 

EUiylene  (C,H,).  \  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  bromiae-WRter,    After  agitatiou,  Um 

Proprlene  (CLH,).  }■  vapotB  ramBining  in  the  gai  are  removed  by  contact  with 

Butylene  (C,H,).   J  potawic  hydrate  solution. 

Benzene  vapor  (C,H,).         Fuming  nitric  acid  may  be  employed,  and  the  nitrous  Tapor 

remaining   removed   by   agitation   In  tbe   potaaric    hydnte 

iJpette,  or  absolute  aloobol  b  uaed. 
Oxygen  (O).  Ad  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol,  or  phoapbonia  chipi  in  tbe 

preaence  of  water,  can  be  used. 
Carbon  monoxide  (CO).      A  solution  of  cuproui  chloride  In  hydrochloric  acid  orammonift. 
Hydrogen  (H).    \  Beridue,  unabeorbed.    Constituentg  determined  by  combustion. 

Methane  (CH,).  v  mixing  the  residual  gas  with  tur,  and  passing  the  mixture 

Nltrogon  (N).     }  over  ]»UBdium  sponge. 
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STATISTICS. 

J.  Op  Coal  Carbo:«zed  iv  GAa-uAKiNO.— Lunge  (Coal-Tar  and 
Ammonia,  2d  ed.,  pp.  12  and  13)  gives  several  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
<»al  di»titlcd  for  gas-making  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  varying  from 
nine  million  to  twelve  million  tons  per  annum.  The  annual  distillation 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Germany  is  given  at  two  million  tons.  For  the 
United  States,  no  estimates  of  tbe  coat  used  iu  gas-makin?  can  be  found. 

2.  Of  Coal  Carbonized  in  Coke-ovens. — Accormng  to  "  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Jor  189K,"  the  slatistics  of  coke-production 
in  recent  years  were  as  follows : 

1896.  UBT.  1896. 

Coal  ufted,  short  tons 18,694,422  20,907,819  26,249,670 

Coke  produced,  short  Ions   .   .   .    11,788,778  13,288,984  16,047,209 

Average  percentage  yield     ...           63  63.6  63.6 

Value  uf  coke  produced  .    .    .    .  |21,660,729  f22,102,614  (26,566,699 

Of  this  amount,  two-tliirds  is  produced  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  West  Vii^uia,  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Colorado  follow  in  the  order 
named.  The  total  number  of  coke-ovens  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  1898  was  48,447. 

The  present  annual  production  of  coke  in  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be 
21,000,000  tons,  requiring  the  carbonization  of  35,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

3.  By-pboduct  Coke-ovens  in  the  United  States. — According  to 
"  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1898,"  there  were  at  the  end 
of  that  year  the  following  number  of  by-pi-oduct  ovens  completed  and 
building; 

Completed 280  Semei>.5olvaj  ovens. 

" 180  Otto-Hoffinann  ovens. 

"  90  Newton-Chambers  ovens. 

"  8  Slocum  ovens. 

Building 600  Otto-HoSbaann  o 
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4,  Op  Coal-tab  Peoduction, — Gallois*  ^ves  the  foUowiog  as  the 
production  of  gaa-tar  in  some  of  the  principal  European  countriee  for  the 
year  1883 : 

Number  of  eu-iTorb.      Coal-tar  produced. 

Great  Britain 462  450,000  b>ni. 

Germany 481  85,000    " 

Franca 601  76,000     " 

Belifium 60,000    " 

Holland 16,000    " 

Total 676,000    " 

Other  estimates  of  the  production  of  coal-tar  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land as  quoted  by  Lunge  vary  from  450,000  tons  to  760,000  tons.  That 
of  Mr.  Wilton,  of  the  Beckton  Tar-works,  putting  the  quantity  of  tar  dis- 
tilled in  1885  at  120,000,000  gallons,  averaging  twelve  pounds,  or  about 
643,000  tons,  would  seem  to  be  near  the  mean  of  these  estimates. 

The  same  author.t  from  information  gathered  by  himself,  puts  the  pro- 
duction of  coal-tar  for  1886  in  Holland  at  20,000  to  22,000  t«na,  in  Bel- 
^um  at  about  30,000  tons,  and  in  the  United  States  at  120,000  tons,  of 
which  some  60,000  tons  are  distilled,  37,000  tons  are  employed  for  manu- 
facturing roofing-paper,  roof-coating,  etc.,  and  some  23,000  tons  are  used  up 
in  the  raw  state. 

4.  Of  Coal-tar  Distillation  Pboddcts. — ^The  estimate  of  Mr. 
Wilton  of  the  coal-tar  production  of  tiie  United  Kingdom  for  1885  above 
quoted  includes  the  following  additional  details : 

Ammoniacal  liquor  Avert  tar  alone  .    S,ROO,000  gallons  =  1300  toiu  of  sulphate. 

Carbolic  acid  (crude) 000,000      " 

Creosote  oil 21,600,000      " 

Of  thii,  there  wa«  liquid  creoeoM  .  10,800,000      ■■ 

or  this,  there  were  cre«<6le  salu 

(crude  naphtbalene,  etc.)  .   .   .         66,620  tonl. 

Correaponding  to  pure  naphtba- 
lene          26,810    " 

Green  oil 20,400,000  gallona. 

Benzol  and  toluol 1,000,000      >• 

Solvent  naphtha 620,000      " 

Anthracene  (pure) 8,420  toai. 

Pitch 896,000    " 

The  German  importations  of  the  crude  coal-tar  and  ooal-tar  products 
during  the  years  1892  and  1893  were : 

ism.  tern. 

Coel-Ur,  metric  centnen 868,004  897,217 

Value  in  marki 2,029,000  1,787,000 

Coal-tar  pitch,  metric  centnen 113,078  877,689 

Value  in  mark.  .    . 1,688,000  8,888,000 

Ught  tar  oils,  metric  centnen 66,888  74,726 

Value  in  marks 4,881,000  4,110,000 

Eeayy  tar  oils,  metric  centnen 29,662  14,819 


ralue  in 


marki 448,000  296,000 


5.  PRODUcnoN  OP  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — The  production  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  much  exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries  com- 
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bined.     Tbe  following  table  shows  Ute  amoant  prodaced  in  recent  ^ears 
mDd  Ute  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained : 

UM.  UB7.              UW.              tSW. 

From  n>-woib,  tOM 127,600  188,000  180,000  188,000 

Prom  iroD-worin,  tont 16,600  18,000  17,700        18,700 

From  sUle-worki,  tou 88,000  87,000  87,800        87,800 

Fromoi>lK>-kBdcarboiiiiiiig>woifa,toiu.      B,000  10,000  11,600         18,000 

Total 101,000      108,000      106,600      202,000 

(Soc.  Cbem.  Ind.  Journ.,  1900,  p.  87.) 

LoDge  states  (Coal-Tar  and  Ammonia,  2d  ed.,  p.  667)  that  Germanj 
produoes  about  10,000  tone  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  annum,  France 
produces  about  12,500  tons,  Holland  and  Belgium  about  3,000  tons,  and 
the  United  States  about  11,000  tons  per  annual. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   ARTIFICIAL   CX>LOSIMa   HATTEBa 

L  Baw  Materials. 

1.  Hydbocabbons. — Bensene  Series. — In  the  manuftcture  of  the  arti- 
ficial coloring  matters,  the  hydrocarbons  which  find  application  as  raw 
materials  are  limited  mainly  to  benzene,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene,  their 
homolc^es  and  derivatives ;  of  which,  probably,  benzene  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  benzene  series  is  as  follows : 

Ikrillnc-poliib      BpMlflc  gKTiVf. 

BenMne,  C.H, 80.4"  C.        .884  at  16"  C. 

Toluene,  C,H,CH, 110"  C.  .868  at  16"  0. 

f  o-Xylene 142'  0.  .898  at  O"  0. 

Xylene,  C,H,.(CH,)Jm-XTlene 189"  C.  .881  at  CO. 

tj>-Xrlane 188"  C.  .880at   0»  0. 

pMudocumene,  \r-Ti   /nn  \  /  16e.6o  C.         .896  at   0'  C. 

Mesitylene,        |^«"i-<^**i>i \166"C.  .8fl6Rtl4''C. 

I>urBne,C^_(CH,)j.     (Fubbb  at  79"-80"  C. ) 192"  C.  

Pentaniethy1benzeiie,C,H.(CH,)..    (PiueeBt61.6"C.)  .  281°  C.  

Uexameth;lbeiuene,  C,(CH()«.     (Fiuee  at  lfi6"C.)    .    .  2GG"  C.  

Of  which  only  the  first  three  are  employed  to  any  extent. 

Benzene  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter  (see  Tar  Distillation), 
bat  for  the  manufacture  of  colors  an  explanation  is  necessary ;  the  name 
bensene,  chemically  speaking,  does  not  refer  to  the  light  fractions  obtiuned 
from  petroleum,  but  applies  solely  to  the  substance  distilled  from  coal-tar; 
boiling  at  80.4°  to  81*  C,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  .899°  at  0°,  with 
the  d^nite  composition  C(H,.  The  term  benzol,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
givea  to  a  defiaite  compound,  but  to  a  mixture  of  beiaene  with  variable 
quantities  of  toluene  and  xylene,  with  other  bomologues  of  the  same  series. 
The  quantity  of  these  homologous  bodies  contained  nave  an  influence  opon 
the  use  to  which  the  aniline  oil  obtained  (by  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
benzol)  can  be  put 

The  pure  benzene,  free  from  the  high  boiling  homolt^ee,  is  successively 
converted  through  several  processes  to  dimethyumiline,  which  is  the  base  of 
the  valuable  methyl-violets.  For  the  fuchsine  process,  benzol,  seventy-five 
percent,  of  which  distib  between  80°  and  100°  C.  (confining  toluene),  is  em- 
ployed, producing  aniline,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  which  distils  between  1 80° 
and  190°  C.  High-boiling  benzol,  115°  to  120°  C,  yields  aniline,  which 
is  the  starting-point  for  the  production  of  the  beautinil  series  of  xylidine 
scarlets ;  the  introduction,  however,  of  pure  xylene  has  served  to  displace 
the  above.  Allen  states  (Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  vol.  li.  p. 
489),  "  Ninety  per  cent,  benzol  is  a  product  of  which  ninety  per  cent,  by 
volume  distils  before  the  Uiermometer  rises  above  100°  C.  A  good  sample 
should  not  b^n  to  distil  under  80°  C,  and  should  not  yiela  more  tl^ 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  at  85°,  or  much  more  than  ninety  per  cent  at 
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100"  C.  It  Bhould  wholly  distil  below  120°  C.  An  excessive  distillate — 
e.g.,  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  at  85°  C. — indicates  a  larger  proportion  of 
cfU^D  bisulphide  or  light  bydrocarbonB  than  is  desirable. 

"The  actual  percentage  comjweition  of  a  ninety  per  cent,  benzol  of 
good  quality  is  about  seventy  of  benzene,  twenty-four  of  toluene,  including 
a  little  xylene,  and  four  to  six  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  light  hydrocarbons. 
The  proportion  of  real  benzene  may  fall  a&  low  as  sixty  or  rise  as  high  as 
seventy-five  pCT  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  benzol  should  be  colorless  and  free 
from  opalescence." 

"I'lfty  per  eenL  bemol,  often  called  50/90  benzol,  is  a  product  of  which 
fifty  per  cent  by  volume  distib  over  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  C, 
and  forty  per  cent,  more  below  120".     It  should  wholly  distil  below  130°." 

"  Thirty  per  cad.  benzol  is  a  product  of  which  thirty  per  cent  distils 
below  100°,  about  sixty  per  cent,  more  passing  over  between  100°  and 
120°.  It  consists  chiefly  of  toluene  and  xylene,  with  small  proportions  of 
benzene,  cumene,  etc." 

The  following  table  from  Schaltz  (Steinkohlentheers)  indicates  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  the  three  commercial  benzob  above  described  when  sub- 
jected to  distillation : 


Thlrtj 
per  cool. 
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0 
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26 
70 
88 
90 

"      90" 

"      86" 

"    100" 

42 

70 
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82 
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The  theoretical  quantities  of  oonunercially  applicable  products  from 


For  100  parta,  1S7.6  put*  nltrobeiisol. 
"     "      "      119.2    "     wUine. 
"      "       "      21G.3     •■     dinitTobenEol. 
"     "      "      166.1     "     dimetbyUniline. 
"     "      "      IBl.O    "     dietfajluiiliDe. 

Toluene,  or  J^dhylbenzene,  C,Hj.CHj,  is  obtained  by  careful  distillation 
of  coal-tar  benzols,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  balsam  of  tolu  and  other 
sources.  It  is  quite  similar  in  its  properties  to  benzene ;  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  when  pure  boils  between  110°  and  111"  C.  Specific 
gravity  .869.  It  is  employed  for  the  production  of  uitrotolueoe,  toluidine, 
benzylchloritle,  benzalcnloride,  and  benzaldehyde, — the  base  of  a  valuable 
series  of  green  colors.  The  theoretical  yield  of  commercial  products  from 
toluene  are  as  follows : 

For  100  parts,  148.B  parte  nitrotoluene. 
"      "       "       118.8     "      toluidine. 
"      "       "       U6.8     "      benzaldehyde. 

Xylene,  or  DimetkyBenxene,  C,H^.(CHj)„  exists  under  similar  conditions 
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to  toluene,  and  is  found  in  coal-tar.  There  are  three  xylenes,  the  ortbo-, 
meta-,  and  jpat%-|  the  second  being  most  abundantly  obtained.  Owing  to 
the  slight  oifTerenoe  between  their  respective  boiling-points,  a  commercial 
separation  by  distillation  is  practically  impossible. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  nature  and  behavior  of  the  three  iaomerio 
hydrocarbons  mentioned. 


Ortho-ijlene. 

UMa-iylene. 

Paia-iylene. 

Haiti 
BoiliD 

Speci 

ll 

O 

Sulpb 
Sulpb 
Uslti 

H&tl' 
pht 

KPoiat. 

g-po'nt     

Fluid. 

Ul»  to  142'  C. 

Fluid. 
189»0. 

.8668  at  19"  C. 
m-Toluic  acid,   melt- 
ing point  160»  C. 

Two  lulpbonic  acids. 

{a)  840  C,  (6)  liquid. 
(0)1870  0.,  (6)96" C. 

16"  C. 

137.6"tol88'C. 
.8621  at  ia.6"  C. 
p-Toluic  acid. 

No  change. 

26=  C. 
148"  C. 

CiluM  nitric  acid 

Pennanganalo     . 

Chromic  acid   .    . 

uric  acW  (68-  B6.) 

uric  acid   (fuminK) 

g  point  of  tb«  <ul- 

Sfcide 

g  point  of  the  >ul- 

o-Toluic  acid, 
melting  point 

loader 

Pbthalic  acid. 

SulpboDic  acid. 

SS-C. 

144' 0. 

From  Scbults,  "  Sleinkolilentheera." 


Ndphtkalene  Seriee. — NaphUudene,  C^Hg,  as  a  raw  material,  enteiB 
largely  into  the  production  of  the  extensive  series  of  azo-coloHng  matters, 
and  for  such  use  it  is  converted  into  intermediary  products,  of  which  the 
alpha-  and  beta-naphthols  are  the  most  familiar.  The  occurrence,  proper- 
ties, and  production  of  naphthalene  are  referred  to  on  page  378. 

Mdkylr^naphiha/erne,  C^HjCHj. — Two  isomers  exist  in  coal-tar,  and  cao 
be  separated  irom  that  fraction  ofthedi8tillate,boilingat  from  220°  to  270°C. 
The  firet  of  these  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  243°  C. ;  specific  gravity  1.02M7  at 
11.5°.  The  second  is  a  solid,  looking  like  naphthalene,  melting  at  32.5°  C. 
and  boiling  at  242°  C. 

Ethyt-tuiphihalene,  CbH^.  —  Two  isomers,  <■-  and  fi-,  are  known. 
a-Ethyl-napnthalene,  produced  from  <i-brom-naphthalene  and  ethyl- 
bromide,  and  distilled  in  vacuum,  boils  at  from  257°  to  259.6°  C.  jS-Bthyl- 
naphthalene,  from  j9-brom- naphthalene,  ethyl  bromide,  and  sodium.  Boils 
at  from  250°  to  251°  C. 

IXphefnyl,  CuH,e,  has  been  found  in  coal-tar,  and  is  readily  obtained 
when  benzene  vapors  are  paased  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  not  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  forms  large  colorless  scales, 
melting  at  71°  C.  and  boiling  at  254°  C.  Oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  it 
yidds  DCDzoic  acid. 

Stabene,  d^a- — This  compound,  which  is  diphenylcthylene  (C«Hb.- 
CH  =  CH.CgHt)i  is  formed  when  toluene  or  dibenzyl  is  led  over  heated 
lead  oxide.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  scales,  melting  at  125°  C  Forms 
the  basis  of  numerous  important  dyes. 

Anihraeme  Seriea. — ArUhracene,  C„H„,  reference  to  which  has  been 
made  in  the  previous  chapter,  is  employed  for  the  production  of  alizarine 
and  allied  bodies,  the  successful  introduction  of  which  caused  a  revolution 
in  the  processes  of  dyeing,  and  made  useless  for  the  time  great  areas  of  land 
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whidi  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  madder.  Antbraceoe,  as  it  occurs  in 
oommeroe,  is  rarely  pure,  Wng  made  up  of  a  very  large  number  of  hydro- 
carbons, several  of  whidi  have  not  been  investigated.  The  following  may 
be  mentioned : 

Mdhyl-anUiraoeM,  CuH^,  closely  resembles  anthracene.  It  differs  from 
that  body  in  having  a  methyl  group  substituted  for  an  H  atom  of  one  of 
the  benzene  rings.  It  occurs  in  coal-tar  in  small  quantity,  and  owing  to 
the  high  boiling-point,  over  360°  C,  it  ia  found  in  me  anthracene,  Crys- 
tallizes in  pale-yellow  leaflets,  melting  at  199°  to  200°. 

Phcnyt-antkraixne,  CnH,^,  is  formed  when  phenyl-anthranol  or  cceni- 
leln  is  heated  with  zino-duat  Slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  ben- 
zene, carbon  bisulphide,  and  chloroform,  and  upon  cooling,  crystallizes  from 
the  above  solvents  in  yellow  plates,  melting  at  152°  to  153°  C.  The  Bolutions 
have  a  blue  fluorescence. 

fliiorene,  or  Diphenylen-meUtaru,  CuH,«  is  found  in  coal-tar,  and  can  be 
obtained  by  passing  diphenylmethane  through  a  combufition-tube  heated  to 
redness ;  it  can  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  diphenylencketone  over  heated 
zinc-dust,  or  by  heating  tbe  same  substance  witn  hydriodic  acid  and  phos- 
phorus from  160°  to  160°.  Very  soluble  in  hot  ucohol,  less  in  the  cold ; 
crystallizes  in  colorless  plates  havit^  a  violet  fluorescence.  Melts  at  113"  C, 
boils  at  295°  C. 

PhmarUhrene,  C„H,^ — This  hydrocarbon  is  isomeric  with  anthracene,  is 
found  with  it,  and  forms  a  Urge  part  of,  the  last  fraction  of  coal-tar.  Ctm- 
pared  with  anthracene,  tbe  melting  point  is  oonuderably  lower,  while  the 
boiling-points  are  somewhat  closer.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
by  whioi  means  a  separation  is  effected ;  the  low  melting  point  materially 
assisting.  Crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  plates,  melting  at  100°  and  boil- 
ing at  340°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  fifty  parts  of  alcohol  in  the 
cold,  and  in  ten  parts  on  boiling ;  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene.  It 
imparts  a  blue  fluorescence  when  dissolved.  When  oxidized,  phenanthren- 
quinone  is  formed.  Techuically,  but  little  use  is  made  of  it,  oeing  chiefly 
employed  in  the  oil-baths  for  alkali  melts,  heating  autoclaves,  subliming 
phthalic  anhydride,  etc 

MuoraniAene,  C^H^,  occurs  in  the  highest  IxHling  tar  fractions ;  crystal- 
lizes in  needles ;  melts  at  109°. 

Paeudophenanthrene,  C,fiI^t,  is  found  in  crude  anthracene,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  large  glistening,  plates,  which  melt  at  115°,  Pyrene,  CmHi^  Rdme, 
C|gH^,  Oiryaene-,  C^H|J,  and  Picene,  0^i^^,  are  bodies  which  occur  in  tbe 
highest  fractions  with  fluoranthenc,  and  cannot  be  classed  as  raw  materials, 
—no  technical  importance  being  attached  to  them. 

2.  Halogen  Derivatives. — From  Bemene. — The  following  table  of 
the  halogen  derivatives  of  benzene  indicates  those  whose  constitution  ia 
known.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hal(^ns  upon  the  hy- 
drocarbons directly,  or  through  the  action  of  the  halt^n  compounds  of 
phosphorus  upon  phenols  and  aromatic  alcohols.  Two  classes  are  produced, 
substitution  and  addition  compounds.  The  former  occur  under  ordinary 
conditions,  while  the  latter  are  formed  when  the  reaction  takes  place  in 
direct  sunlight.  Of  the  two,  tbe  substitution  products  are  tbe  more  stable, 
the  addition  products  being  easily  decomposed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  formulas  of  the  several  hal(^en  deriva- 
tives of  benzene  and  thehoiling-points  of  the  more  important  ofthe  several 
isomeric  compounds : 
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C,H, 

i 

CI 

1 

183' 
179" 
MB" 
246» 
S78° 
a32« 
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178° 
2IB" 
264" 
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Br! 
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224" 
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'219° 
278" 

219" 

I 

186" 
277" 

'286"' 

From  Toluene.— (1)  BemyUhloride  {Odorbenxj^,  C.H..CH^C1,  results 
from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  benzyl  alcohol  (CgHg,CH^OH), 
or  hy  acting  on  boiling  toluene  with  chlorine,  this  method  being  the  one 
most  generally  used  ;  the  product  is  washed  with  water  containing  a  little 
alkali,  when  it  is  freed  from  impurities  by  distillation.  It  is  a  colorless  fluid, 
specific  gravity  1.113,  boils  at  179",  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  possesses  an  exceedingly  penetrating  odor,  acting  upon 
the  eyes  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Technically,  it  finds  consid- 
erable application  in  the  color  industry. 

(2)  Bemal-chloride  {Benzidene  Duddoride),  C,Hb.CH-C1,. — Formed  when 
chlorine  acts  upon  boiling  benzyl -chloride,  or  when  phosphorus  penta-chloride 
acts  upon  bem^debyde.  It  ie  a  colorless  liquid,  having  ordinarily  but  little 
odor,  hut  upon  the  application  of  heat  gives  off  a  vapor  producing  effects 
similar  to  the  preceding.     Boils  at  206"  to  207° ;  specific  gravity  at  16" 

(3^  Beiao-trichlonde,  C|H,,C.CIy  is  obtained  by  acting  with  chlorine 
upon  boiline  toluene  until  no  further  increase  in  weight  takes  place,  when 
it  is  washed  in  water  containing  alkali,  dried,  and  distilled  in  a  vacuum. 
Boils  at  213°  to  214° ;  specific  gravity  1.38  at  14°.  It  has  a  penetrating 
odor,  and  is  highly  refractive. 

Bromine  Derivatives  of  Xylene. — These  are  obtained  when  bromine  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  hydrocarbon  or  its  isomers,  or  upon  brominated 
compounds  of  the  same,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  iodine.  They 
find  no  application  industrially. 

Halogen  Derivativeg  of  Naphthalene. — (1)  Naphthalene  Bichloride, 
CujHgCl^  is  a  liquid,  easily  decomposed ;  produoed  as  an  addition  compound 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  naphthalene. 

(2)  Naphthalene  Tetrachloride,  CjgHg.Cl^. — This  substance  is  manu&c- 
tured  in  large  quantities  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the  melted  hydro- 
carbon in  a  suitable  apparatus,  or  by  grinding  the  naphthalene  to  a  paste 
with  water  and  intimately  kneading  therein  ^ium  or  potassium  chlorate, 
moulding  into  balls,  and  drying,  a&r  which  they  are  immersed  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  large  rhom- 
bohedre,  melting  at  182°,  and  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid  is  converted  into 
phthalic  acid,  which  is  the  chief  product  obtained  from  it 

(3)  a-Brom-^naphihalene,  CioHj.Br. — Formed  by  the  direct  bromination 
of  the  hydrocarbon,  or  by  the  substitution  of  bromine  for  the  amido  group 
in  brom-a-naphthylamine.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  277° ;  specific  gravity 
1.503  at  12°.     Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

(4)  fi'Naphthyl-chloride,  Cu,Hj.CH,Cl,  is  formed  when  chlorine  acts  upon 
^methyl-naphthalene  at  a  temperature  of  240°  to  250°.  Melta  at  47°, 
boils  at  168^ 
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(5)  fi-Naphlhvl-brQmide,  C„HrCH,Br. — Formed  when  the  vapor  of 
bromine  with  CO,  gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  ^-methyl-naphthalene, 
heated  to  240°.  Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white  plates,  which  melt  at 
56^ 

Amhracent  Derivatives. — (1)  ifonochlor-aitthracene,  Ci^H^Cl. — When 
dichlor-anthracene  is  heated  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  having  the  mono- 
chlor  derivative.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  benzene. 
Crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  103°. 

(2)  Dichlor-atiihracene,  C„H,.CI^  is  produced  when  anthracene  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  contact  with  chlorine,  or  when  the  monochlor  derivative 
is  similarly  treated,  being  maintaiued  at  a  temperature  of  100°.  Freely 
soluble  in  benzene,  but  not  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Forms  beautiful 
yellow  lustrous  needles,  wbich  melt  at  209°.  Treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  low  temperature,  dichlor-anthracene-sulphonic  acid  occurs  in  solution ; 
this,  when  heated,  yields  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  an- 
thraquinone-disu  I  phonic  acid,  which  ia  the  immediate  base  of  the  artificial 
alizarine. 

(3)  Dibrom-anthracene,  C„HgBr^ — Upon  agitating  bromine  with  a  so- 
lution of  anthracene  in  carbon  bisulphide  this  derivative  is  formed.  Diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oenzene;  hot  toluene  or  xylene  answer 
best.  Crystallizes  in  gold-yellow  needles,  melting  at  221°,  and  subliming 
without  decomposition. 

3.  NiTKo- Derivatives. — By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  hydro- 
carbons nitro-  derivatives  are  obtained,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these — nitrobenzene — is  manufactured  in  very  lai^  quantities  for  use  io 
the  color  industry. 

(1)  Nitrobenzme,  C,Hb.NO„  was  discovered  by  Mitscherlich,  who  ob- 
tained it  by  beating  benzene  or  benzoic  acid  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  It 
was  first  brought  into  trade,  bearing  the  name  "oil  of  mirbane"  (artificial 
oil  of  bitter  almonds),  by  Collas,  and  in  1847  a  patent  for  its  manufacture 
from  coal-tar  was  granted  to  Mansfield.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  a  cooled 
mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  (150  :  100)  to  me  hydro- 
carbon and  agitating,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  go  above 
50°  C.  After  the  addition  of  the  acid  is  complete,  heat  is  applied,  and  it  is 
again  agitated.  The  oily  layer  is  removed,  washed  with  dilute  alkali,  dried, 
and  distilled.  Nitrobenzene,  when  pure,  is  a  pale-yellow  fluid,  strongly  re- 
fractive, having  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  sweet,  though  burning, 
taste.  Specific  gravity  1.208  at  15° ;  boils  at  206°  to  207°,  and  when  the 
temperature  is  reduced  it  crystallizes  in  lai^  needles,  which  melt  at  +3°. 
Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  though  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  it  is 
readily  soluble.  It  is  exc^ingly  stable,  and  even  at  a  boiling  temperature 
it  is  not  acted  upon  by  either  bromine  or  chlorine.  It  is  poisonous,  and, 
according  to  Rosooe  and  Schorlemmer  (vol.  iii.  pt  iii.),  "especially  when  the 
vapor  is  inhaled ;  it  produces  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouUi,  nausea  and 
giddiness,  also  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  face,  and  in  serious  cases,  which 
frequently  end  fatally,  symptoms  of  a  general  depression." 

(2)  Dinitrobenzene,  C,H,(NOj),. — Three  isomers  of  this  derivative  exist, 
being  obtained  when  benzene  is  nitrated  with  the  concentrated  acids,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  but  instead  of  being  cooled  is  boiled  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  product  is  washed  with  water,  pressed,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from 
which  the  meta-nitro  body  crystallizes,  followed  upon  standing  by  the  para- 
nitro  compound.     Upon  disdiling  the  alcohol  remaining  in  the  nkother- 
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liquors  from  the  para-  compound  a  iurtber  yield  of  the  meia-  body  ia  ob- 
tained, fiually  tne  ortho-diniirobemaie,  which  occurs  in  small  quantity, 
oryatailizes,  and  is  purified  by  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  Irom  which  it  is 
deposited  in  needles,  having  a  melting  point  of  117.9°.  The  para-  com- 
pound occurs  in  monoclinic  needles,  melting  at  172°,  and  subliming.  The 
mela^  compound  finds  technical  application  in  the  production  of  cbrysoidine 
and  Bismark  brown,  and  is  manu&ctured  on  a  large  scale  by  adding  a 
mixture  of  one  hundred  kilos,  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.38)  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  kilos,  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1,84)  to  one 
hundred  kilos,  of  benzene.  When  the  reaction  is  over,  a  separation  of  tile 
adds  (which  can  be  used  again)  from  the  product  occurs ;  commercially,  the 
product  is  washed  with  warm  and  cold  water,  fiirther  purification  being 
unneoeeeaty.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  at 
89.8°,  boiUng  at  297°.  Difficultly  soluble  in  warm  water,  easily  in  ether 
and  alcohol. 

yUrotoluene. — (1)  Nitrotoluene,  C^,(NO,)CH„  occurs  in  three  isomers. 
The  ortho-  derivative  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  223°,  and  at  23.5°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1,162,  Does  not  become  solid  at  20°.  The  meta-  derivative 
melts  at  16°,  boils  at  230°to231°.  Specific  gravity  at  22°  1.168.  Para- 
nitrotoluene,  melting  point  54°,  distilling  unchanged  at  236°,  oocara  in 
colorless  prisms.  Nitrotoluene,  con^sting  more  or  less  of  a  mixture  of  the 
above,  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
nitrobenzene.  Ten  parts  of  toluene  are  mixed,  and  continually  agitated 
with  eleven  parts  of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.22)  and  one  part  sul- 
phuric acid  (specific  gravity  1.33).  The  product  is  treated  with  water,  and 
afterwards  with  caustic  alkali ;  distilled  to  remove  uncombined  toluene,  and 
finally  distilled  with  superheated  steam.  When  fractionated,  that  part  pass- 
ing over  at  230°  yields,  when  purified,  para-nitrotoluene,  and  is  employed 
in  the  production  of  toluidine,  tolidine,  and  fuchsine.  The  fraction  between 
222°  and  223°  is  nearly  all  ortho-nitrotoluene. 

(2)  IHnUrotoluenea,  CgHj(NO,)yCH,.— «-  or  ordinary  dinitrotoluene  is 
produced  when  toluene  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  and  boiled ;  ortho-nitrotoluene  is  employed  for  the  manufac- 
ture also.  Crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  70.5° ;  insoluble  in  water, 
little  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  carbon  bisulphide.  ^-dinitrotoluene, 
isomeric  with  the  above,  is  produced  under  similar  conditions ;  or  it  can  be 
made  by  replacing  the  amido  group  of  dinitroparatoluidine  with  hydrt^en. 
Crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  needles;  melting  point  61.6°. 

Triniirololiiene,  CgHj.(NO,)jCH,. — Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  upon  toluene,  or  dinotrotolnene,  and  beating  for  several 
days.  a-Trinitrotoluene  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  crystallizing  from  it  in  beau- 
tiful needles,  which  meltat  82°.  j9-Trinitrotoluene  crystallizes  from  acetone 
in  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  at  112°,  while  from  alcohol  it  forms 
plates  or  flat  white  needles.  ^'-Trinitrotoluene  is  deposited  from  acetone  in 
small  hexagonal  crystals,  melting  at  104°. 

MoTtonitronaphihalene,  CioHj.NO^ — Two  isomers  exist ;  the  a-  compound 
is  produced  when  ten  parts  naphthalene,  eight  parts  nitric  acid  (specific gravity 
1.4),  and  ten  parts  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.84)  are  combined  in  a 
nitrobenzene  apparatus.  The  naphthalene  is  added  in  small  portions  and 
continually  stirred.  The  product  is  washed  with  water,  and  freed  &om  acid 
by  treatment  with  alkali.  Insoluble  in  water,  easily  in  benzene,  carbon 
bisulphide,  ether,  and  alcohol.     Crystallizing  in  yellow  needles,  melting  at 
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61^,  boiling  at  304°.  The  $-  oompound  is  produced  when  r-nitroo^h- 
thylamine  ts  melted  with  nitrate  of  potaasa.  Soluble  in  aleohol,  ether,  or 
gliicial  acetic  acid.     Crj-stallizes  in  yellow  needles ;  melts  at  79°, 

a-Diniironaphthalme,  Cu^{NOt)t,  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
above.  Difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  warm,  benzol.  From  glacial 
acetic  acid  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  217°.  ^-Dioitronaph- 
thaleno,  isomeric  with  the  above,  cryetallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  melting 
at  170°. 

4.  Amine  Derivatives. — The  amine  derivatives  of  benzene,  toluene, 
and  xylene  can  be  n^arded  as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of 
raw  materials  from  which  are  obtained  the  baMc  coloring  matters,  all  of  which 
contain  nitrt^n.  The  structure  of  the  amines  can  readily  be  seen  if  we  em- 
ploy ammonia,  NH^,  as  the  type ;  in  this  case  there  are  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. If  one  of  these  be  replaced  by  an  oivanic  radical  a  primary  amine  is 
produced  ;  if  two,  or  all  three  are  replaced,  a  aeoondary  or  tertiary  amine 
respectively  is  formed. 

AnUitK,  or  Amido-beraene,  C^KyNHf — This  substance  was  discovered 
by  Unverdorben  in  1826,  who  Doticed  its  property  of  combining  with  acids 
to  form  salts.  Ruoge,  subsequently,  experimentiiig  upon  coal-tar,  found  a 
volatile  substance  which,  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder, 
produced  a  blue  coloration,  giving  rise  to  the  name  kyanoL  It  was  he  who 
noticed  that  when  a  drop  of  the  "  nitrate  of  kyanol"  was  brought  in  contact 
with  dried  cupric  chloride,  a  black  spot  was  formed.  Fritache,  later,  exam- 
ined the  distillation  products  of  indigo,  and  found  a  body  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  aniline.  Aniline  was  formerly  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  re- 
ducing the  nitrobenzene  with  iron  filings  or  scrapings  and  acetic  add,  but 
now  it  is  wholly  produced  y/iih  hydrocbloric  acid.  The  following  reaction 
showing  the  change  that  occurs  : 


{MllrobeDMiM.) 

C,H,.NO,  +  3Fe+  GRCl  = 

{Aniline.) 

C,H,.NH,  +  SFeO,  +  2H,0. 


The  quantity  of  acid  represented  by  the  above  equation  is  more  tiian 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  JWmtlie  &ct  that  ferrous  chloride  (FeCl,),  a 
reducing  agent  itself,  will  act  in  the  reduction  of  a  farther  quantity  of 
nitrobenzene: 

C,H,.NO,  +  6FeCI,  +  6Ha  = 
C.H,.NH,  +  3Fe,Cl.  -|-H,0. 

Aniline  is  a  liquid,  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  wheji  frozen  melts 
at  — 8° ;  boils  at  182*  when  pure ;  specific  gravity  1.036  ;  colorless  when 
freshly  distilled,  but  becomes  reddish-brown  upon  exposure  to  light  and  wr ; 
impurities  hasten  discoloration.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene  in 
all  proportions ;  in  water  it  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent,  one  hundred  parta 
of  water  dissolving  three  parts  aniline,  while  it,  in  turn,  dissolves  water  to 
the  extent  of  five  per  cent. 

Aniline  forms  a  series  of  well-crystallized  salts,  among  which  aie  tlie 
hydrochloride, — C,H^N.C1H, — known  as  "aniline  salt,"  largely  employed 
in  the  production  of  black  upon  ootton ;  and  the  sulphate, — [CfHjN)j3i^O„ 
—of  oonsiderable  importance. 

MdkylanUine,  C^».NH(CH,),  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  hydro- 
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obloride  or  s  miztare  of  aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  isther  more 
than  a  molecule  of  methyl  alcohol  at  2U0°  C.  The  product  is  then  oon- 
verted  into  8ul(>hate  and  the  easily  soluble  sulphate  of  methylaniline 
separated  from  the  sparingly  soluble  aniline  sulphate.  The  sulphate  is 
decomposed  by  an  alkali  and  the  free  buae  obtained  by  distillation.  The 
commercial  product  contains  from  ninety  to  ninety-Ave  per  cent,  of  pure 
methylaniline.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  boiliog  at  192°  C,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  0.976  at  15°  C. 

Dimdhytaniiine,  CtHs.N(CH|)j,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
aniline  (seventy-five  parte),  aniline  hydrochloride  (twenty-iive  parts),  and 
methyl  alcohol,  free  from  acetone  (seventy-five  parts),  in  a  cast-iron  auto- 
clave at  from  230°  to  270°  C.  The  product  is  rectified.  The  yield  is  about 
one  hundred  aud  twenty  parte  from  the  above  proportions.  It  is  a  color- 
less oil,  boiling  at  192°  C.,  aod  specific  gravity  0.96  at  16°  C.  Solidifies 
at  +5°  C.  to  a  crystalline  solid.  The  commercial  product  is  usually 
nearly  pure, 

NUranUvne,  CeH^NOi)NH^ — Both  the  m-  and  the  p-nitraniline  are 
used  technically.  The  former  is  made  by  the  partial  reduction  of  dinitro- 
benzene ;  the  latter  from  acetanilid,  which  is  nitrated  and  then  freed  from 
the  acetyl  group  by  treatment  with  steam. 

Tobiidine,  or  Amido-toiume,  C»H4(CH,)NH«  occurs  iu  three  isomers, 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  nitration  of  the  t4>luene  was  originally 
carried.  Ortho-toluidtTie  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  ortho-nitro- toluene, 
by  the  same  means  as  was  applied  in  the  case  of  aniline.  It  is  a  fluid,  color- 
less at  first,  but  becoming  brown  upon  exposure.  Specific  gravity  1.000  at 
16°,  boiling  point  197°  ;  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  water  (2  tlOO)  and  in 
alcohol. 

Meta^4olmdine,  oocurrmg  similarly  to  the  preceding,  is  a  liquid.  Spedfio 
gravity  .998,  boiling  at  197°,  little  soluble  m  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

ParortUuidvne  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  lai^  colorless  leaflets,  crystal- 
lizing from  alcohol.  Specific  gravity  1.0017,  melting  point  45°,  and  boil- 
ing at  198° ;  slightly  soluhle-in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  eUier.  Com- 
meroial  toluidine  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  the  ortho-  and  para-  bodies, 
and  cootaining  very  little  aniline ;  it  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
color  industry. 

XyUdine,  or  Amido-xyletie,  C^i(CS^.^Hg,  homologous  with  aniline 
and  toluidine,  is  produced  from  xylene,  as  aniline  is  from  benzene, — nitration 
followed  by  reduction.  Six  isomers  are  obtainable,  but  the  xylidine  indus- 
trially employed  consiste  of  a  mixture  of  five.  At  ordinary  temperature  it 
is  a  liquid,  specific  gravity  .9184  at  25°,  boiling-point  212°.  From  this  de- 
rivative the  beautiful  series  of  xylidine  scarlets  are  produced. 

Naphthylamine,  C,oH^.NH^ — Two  isomers  exist.  For  a-Naphthylamine, 
naphthalene  is  converted  into  the  nitro-  derivative  as  has  been  described,  and 
equal  parte  of  this  body  and  water  are  heated  to  80°,  incorporated  with  an 
equal  part  of  iron  filings,  and  reduced  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  product 
is  distilled  with  lime,  and  finally  rectified  by  ^rther  distillation.  Nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  or  prisms,  which  melt  at  60°  and  boil  at  300°.  Upon  contact  with 
the  air  it  acquires  a  red  color,  and  oxidizing  agente  cause  a  blue  precipitate 
to  form  in  solutions  of  ite  salts.  It  finds  extensive  application  in  the  prep- 
aration of  several  colors  of  importance,     j9-Naphthylamine  is  produced  when 
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nseoua  ammonia  combinee  with  ^-naphthol  id  the  fased  Btate ;  oommercially 
it  18  obtained  by  die  action  of  ammonio-cfaloride  of  calcium,  or  ammonio- 
chloride  of  zinc,  upon  the  same  body,  assisted  bj  heat,  and  the  subaequent 
separation  of  by-products.  It  occurs  in  white  or  pearly  leaflets,  odorless, 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  hot,  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Melting  point  112°,  boiling  at  294°,  Unlike  the  o-napbthylamme,  it  is 
not  acted  upon  by  oxidizing  agents. 

Phenylentdiamine,  C|Hi(NHi]].— Both  the  m-  and  the  p-  compounds  are 
used  in  practice.     The  former  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  tn^imtro- 
benzene  with  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid;  the  latter  by  the  redaction  of 
amidoazobenzene  with  zinc-dust  in  aqueous  solution. 
CJI,.NH, 

BnaUline  (diaraido-dipbeuyl),  I  . — This  base  is  manulactnred 

on  a  large  scale  as  the  basis  of  the  substantive  cotton  dyes  (see  p.  418). 
For  its  preparation  nitrobenzene  is  reduced  by  zino-dust  and  caustic  soda 
in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  The  bydrazobenzene  so  obtained  is  heated  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling  and  the  benzidine  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  grayish- 
white  crystalline  solid,  fusing  at  122°  C,  and  rather  difficultly  somble  in 
water. 

DipKenylamiTK,  (C,H,),NH,  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  aniline 
irith  aniline  chlorhydrate  in  autoclaves  to  between  220''  and  230°.  It 
forms  a  white  or  slightly  yellowish  solid,  melting  at  64°,  and  has  a  pleasant 
odor  of  flowers, 

6.  Phenol  Derivatives. — Phenol,  C,H,OH. — ^The  occurrence  of  Uiis 
body  has  been  mentioned  under  tar  products,  page  359.  It  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  have  the  well-known  odor  of  "  carbolic  acid."  Specific  gravity 
1.08,  and  melting  at  37.6°,  boiling  at  132°  to  133°;  soluble  in  water  (1  :15) 
and  readily  in  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  finds  extensive  application  in 
the  color  and  other  industries,  lai^  quantities  being  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  picric  acid. 

Rejiorcin,  or  Dioxy-bemene,  CgH,(OH)^  is  obtained  from  benzene  by- 
fusing  the  sodium  sulphonate  of  the  latter  with  caustic  soda.  (See  page  407.) 
Occurs  in  sweetish,  colorless  crystals,  which,  however,  eventually  become 
dark  colored,  melting  point  110°,  boiling-point,  271°;  readily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Specific  gravity  1.28. 

Pp-ogaUol,  or  Trioxy-benzene,  C^jflYi)^  is  readily  obtained  from  gallic 
or  tannic  acid  when  the  same  are  heated  to  210°  to  220°.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  benzene,  but  the  above  method  is  more  generally  adopted.  Froceeses 
for  ite  manufacture  are  detailed  on  page  408.  Pyrogallol  occurs  in  white 
leaflets,  which  melt  at  115°  and  boil  at  210°  ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

NapfUhols,  CijHj.OH. — The  two  derivatives  of  naphthalene,  a-  and 
^-naphthol,  find  extensive  application  in  the  manul^cture  of  artificial  color- 
ing matters.  They  are  prepared  from  the  two  isomeric  naphthalene  sul- 
phonic  acids,  a  and  fi,  which  are  discussed  under  Processes,  page  393. 
a-Naphthol  occurs  as  lustrous  needles,  which  melt  at  94°,  boil  at  278°  to 
280°;  specific  gravity  1.224;  sparingly  soluble  in  hot,  insoluble  in  cold, 
water ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  in  solution  of  causUc  alka- 
lies. j9-NaphthoI  occurs  in  leaflets,  melting  at  122°,  boiling  from  285°  to 
290°  ;  solubility  same  as  for  the  preceding.     Allen  (Commercial  Organic 
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Analysis,  2rl  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  511)  gives  the  following  table  of  the  distin- 
guishing I'liaracteristics  of  the  two  naphthols : 


•■NapbUioL 

^NaphthoL 

CrrBtalliies  in  small  monoclinic  needles. 

MeltiLg  point  94° ;  bojli  at  278"  to  280". 

Melting  point  122" ;  boiU  at  286o  to  290". 

Paint  od(ir,  resembling  phenol. 

Almost  odorless. 

VolHtilizes  readily  with  vapor  of  water. 

Scarcely  volatile  with  vapor  of  water. 
Aqueous  solution  colored  pale  yellow  by 

AqueouB    solution    becomea    dark    violet. 

changing   to   reddteh-brown   on   adding 

solution  of  bleaching-powder. 

solution  of  bleaching- powder. 

Aqueous   Eolution  becomes  red,  and  then 

Aqueous  solution  becomes  pale  green  on 

violet,  on  adding  ferric  chloride. 

adding  ferric  chloride. 

6.  SuLPHO-  Acids. — This  group  constitutes  an  interesting  and  techni- 
cally valuable  series  of  bodies,  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  upon  tiie  hydrocarbons,  or  upon  coloring  matters 
already  formed. 

(1)  Bemene-eulphonie  Acid,  C,Hj.SO,H,  is  readily  obtained  by  heating 
two  parts  benzene  with  three  parts  sulphuric  acid  to  100°  C,  diluting  with 
water,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  liberate  me  sulphonic  acid.  The  acid  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcobo], 
and  crystallizes  in  small  plates. 

(2)  Beiaene-dimXpkonic  Add,  C(H^(SO,H)^  is  produced  when  benzene  is 
heated  with  iiiming  sulphuric  acid  to  275°.  Employed  in  the  production 
of  resorcin. 

<3\  Tohme-gidpfumK  Acid,  C^j(CHj)SO,H.— No  importance. 

(4)  Naphihaienesidphimic  Acids,  CkJIt-SOjH, — Two  iaomeric  bodies  ■ 
are  obtains  when  naphthalene  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
At  temperatures  ranging  from  80°  to  100°  the  a-derivative  is  largely  ob- 
tained, and  at  temperatures  from  160°  to  170°  the  ^-derivative  ia  produced. 
Their  separation  is  based  upon  the  different  degrees  of  solubility  of  the 
lead  salts  upon  concentrating  their  aqueous  solutions,  a-naphthalene  sul- 
phonic acid  being  soluble  in  twenty-seven  parts  water,  while  the  P-  acid 
requires  one  hundred  and  fifteen  parts. 

(5)  Aiiihracene-mJplwnic  A<M,  C^H^SOsH,  is  produced  similarly  to 
the  above,  or  by  the  reduction  of  sodium  anthraquinone-sulphonate  with 
zinc-dust  and  ammonia. 

Phenol-gidphorda  Add,  C4H4(OH)SOjH. — ^Three  isomers  are  known, 
two,  the  ortho-  and  para-,  being  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  phenol,  while  the  vteta-  compound  must  be  produced  by  other 
means.  The  tyriho-  acid  is  lai^ly  obtained  when  one  part  of  phenol  is 
slowly  mixed  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
temperature  from  rising.  The  para-  acid  will  be  obtained  if  the  mixture 
be  heated  to  100°.  These  bodies  are  much  employed  as  antiseptics  under 
various  names ;  the  para-  compound,  also,  in  the  production  of  picric 
acid. 

Naphtkol-mdpkonic  Adds. — ^The  two  naphthols  are  easily  converted  into 
mono-sulphonic  acids  upon  being  heated  to  100°  C.  with  concentrated  euU 
phuric  acid  ;  disulphoDic  acids  being  produced  if  tlie  temperature  reaches 
110°  C.  fi-naphthol-eulpfumic  add,  Ci|)H..SOjH.OH.  One  hundred  parts 
of  ^-naphthol  are  added  to  two  hundred  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (specific 
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gravity  1.84)  and  carefully  heated  to  60°  or  60°,  whem  two  adds  reealt, 
ordinaty  ff-naphihot-mdphonie  add  (known  also  aa  "  Schdffer'*  acul,"  or 
"acid  8")  ana  fi-naphthol-a-milphome  add  [" Sayer^t  add,"  or  "add  B"). 
When  converted  into  their  sodium  salts  they  can  be  separated  by  treatment 
with  alcohol,  in  which  menstruum  the  latter  acid  is  more  soluble  than  the 
former.  They  are  extensively  used  for  the  production  of  the  crooein  scarlets ; 
and  upon  nitration  yield  other  colors  of  importance.  If  the  mixed  add  and 
naphmol  is  heated  to  about  20*^  C.  Bayer's  add  will  be  formed,  while  the 
employment  of  a  temperature  about  90°  will  canse  the  formation,  as  (he 
chief  product,  of  Schafller's  add. 

LtnUphonio  Adds  of  0-Naphihd,  C|A(80,H),0H,  are  obtained  when 
the  naphthol  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  100°  to  110°  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  add  (specific  gravity  1.84).  Upon  dilution  milk 
of  lime  is  added,  the  precipitated  calcium  sulphate  filtered  off,  carbonate  of 
soda  added,  and  the  wnole  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  lixiviated  with  alct^ol, 
when  "  salt  G"  (yellow  shade)  is  dissolved  from  "  salt  R"  (red  shade). 
Ordinarily,  after  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  solution  is  used 
without  further  treatment 

A7tUiraquirume'*ulphonie  Add,  C,H,(CO),CjHj.SOjH,  is  formed  when 
anthraquinone  is  treated  with  filming  sulphuric  acid  to  160°  C.  The  unal- 
tered anthraouinone  is  separated,  the  solution  neutralised  with  soda,  when 
the  white  sooa  salt  settles  out  The  free  acid  occurs  in  yellow  plates,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  fused  with  either  caustic  soda  or  pot- 
ash aiixarin  is  obtained  (when  the  anthraquinone  disulphonic  add  is  used, 
either  by  itself  or  in  the  melt,  purpurin  is  produced  along  with  alizarin) ; 
anthraquinone-sulphonie  acid  being  employed  directly  for  the  production  of 
this  most  valuable  coloring  matter. 

SulphanUic  {p-amidobenzem-mtlphonie)  Add,  CJI,(HSO,)NHfc  is  made 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  aniline  at  about  190°  C.  Is  used 
very  largely  as  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  dye-colors. 

Napfuki/lamine-eulphonie  Adds  are  prepared  from  naphtliylamine  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  application  of  heat.  Several  deriva- 
tives are  produced,  which,  however,  find  limited  application,  mainly  in  some 
patented  s[)ccialties. 

7.  Pyridine  and  Qitinoline  Bases. — Pyridine,  CjHjN,  is  regarded 
as  a  benzene  nucleus  (C,II,),  with  one  of  the  CH  groups  replaced  by  an 
atom  of  nitrogen.  It  is  obtained  when  bone  oil  or  other  nitrwen-contaia- 
ing  organic  Ix^lies  are  distilled.  It  possesses  a  pungent  odor,  is  liquid,  boils 
at  116.7",  and  is  soluble  in  water;  specific  gravity  .986.  A  large  number 
of  the  pyridine  derivatives  bear  a  relationship  to  the  alkaloids. 

Qutnoline  (Ckinoline),  CgH,N,  differs  from  pyridine  in  that  naphthalene 
is  the  base,  CigHg,  one  nitrogen  atom  replacing,  as  before,  one  of  the  CH 

f  roups.  Quinoline  is  readily  prepared  by  carefully  heating  in  a  flask  one 
undred  and  twenty  grammes  glycerine,  thirty-eight  grammes  aniline, 
twenty-four  grammes  nitrobenzene  (oxidizing  agen^,  with  one  hundred 
grammes  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  when  the  reaction  is  over,  boil  for 
two  or  three  hours,  dilute  with  water,  and  remove  the  unchanged  nitroben- 
zene with  steam,  saturate  with  caustic  alkali,  distil,  add  sulphuric  acid  and 
sodium  nitrite  (NaNO^  to  destroy  any  aniline  present,  make  alkaline,  and 
again  distil.  Quinoline  is  a  colorless  fluid,  having  a  penetrating  odor, 
highly  refractive,  becoming  brown  upon  exposure  to  the  air ;  boils  at  238°  ; 
specific  gravity  1.094  at  20°. 
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Qaina^ne  (a-Me&yl-quinoUjie),  C,H«(CH,)N. — Obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrocliloric  acid  upon  paralddiyde  and  aniline,  for  aereral  hours,  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  It  has  a  faint  odor,  ia  fluid,  and  boils  at  238°  to  239". 
Technically  employed,  mainly  for  the  production  of  "  quinoline  yellow," 
cyanine  blue,  quinoline  red,  etc. 

Aeridine,  C^H,N. — ^Anthracene  is  the  base  from  which  this  derivative 
is  obtained  by  a  substitation  of  a  nitrogen  atom  for  one  of  the  CH  groups, 
as  in  the  previous  instances  many  d^vatives  of  the  above  bodies  exist, 
which  have  considerable  interest,  but  no  technical  importance  is  attadied  to 
them  as  raw  materials. 

8.  DiAZO-  Compounds. — These  form  the  most  extensive,  and  probably 
the  most  thoroughly  investigated  of  Uie  several  groups  of  coal-tar  colors. 
They  are  produced  where  nitrous  acid  (obtiuned  from  starch  and  nitric 
acid)  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  primary  amines  of  the  aromatic  series,  in 
which  case  the  following  change  is  noted,  assuming  aniline  nitrate  to  be 
acted  upon : 

•  C,H,NHrHNO,  +  HO.NO  =  ClH^=N.NO,  +  2H,0. 

<lHuo-baiuena  altme.) 

Aniline  hydrochloride,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  will  yield  diazo-benzene 
chloride : 

C.H,.NHrHa  +  HO.NO  =  CfiJU-H.Cl  +  2H,0. 
The  diazo-  compounds  differ  from  those  of  the  azo-  group  in  that  one  of  the 
bonds  of  the  diatomic  nitrogen  group  — N  ^^  N —  is  satisfied  with  an  hydro- 
carbon radicle,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  saturated  with  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
nitrc^en,  bromine,  chlorine,  etc.,  or  with  an  acid  or  basic  group.  The 
umexed  list  of  diazo-  bodies  illustrates  the  above : 

C.H.N  ^  NCI        Diazo-beDEsne  dlorida. 

(C,H,.N  =  N)^. "           "        lulphaU. 

C,H,N  =  N.Br "          "       bromide. 

C^,Ne=N.NH.C,H, I>iuo4niido>beiu«De. 

The  a£o-  compounds  have  the  two  nitn^n  atoms  ( — N  =  N — )  united, 
each  to  a  hydrocarbon  group ;  mixed  aaa-  compounds  result  if  these  hydro- 
carbon groups  are  not  identical. 

(1)  Dvao-beKurne  Chloride,  C,H,.N,C1,  is  formed  when  nitrite  of  soda 
(NaNO,)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  aniline  chloride  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  being  kept  cool  by  means  of  ice. 
The  product  finds  application  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  yellow  and 
other  colors, 

Diaxo-amido  Oympouiub  result  from  the  action  of  salts  of  the  diaso- 
derivatives  upon  the  primary  and  secondair  amines. 

Diazo-amido-bemene,  C^Hj.N^NH.C.H,,  occurs  when  nitrous  acid  is 
passed  through  a  solution  of  aniline  in  ^cobol ;  or  by  adding  a  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite  to  a  mixture  of  aniline  hydrochloride  and  aniline.  Crystal- 
lizes in  golden-yellow  prisms  or  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  in  ether, 
benzene,  and  alcohol ;  melting  point  91 ",  exploding  at  a  higher  tcinperature. 

^2)  Dicao-beiaenertadphonui  Acid,  C,H,,Nj.SOj  (the  anhydride  of  the 
sulpnonic  acid  of  diazo-benzene). — Sulphuiilic  acid,  C^4NHi.SO^  (see 
p.  402),  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  sodium  nitrite  added,  when  the  whole 
IS  poured  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  a  precipitation  of  the 
crystals. 
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9.  Aromatic  Acn»  and  Aldebydes. — The  aromatic  acida  form  s 
claas  of  bodies  of  considersble  importanoe,  derived  from  benzenes  by  sub- 
stituting the  carboiyl  eroup  CO.OH  for  hydrogen.  The  simplest  of  the 
series  is  Benzoic  Acid  {Bemeiui-oarboxylie  Add),  C(H|.CO.OH,  which,  be- 
sides finding  extensive  application  in  medicine,  is  also  used  in  the  color 
manufacture.  It  can  be  prepared  by  a  number  of  methods,  chiefly  by  the 
sublimation  of  gum  benzoin ;  by  treating  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals 
with  hydrochloric  add,  which  causes  the  hippuric  acid  to  break  up,  yield- 
ing the  acid  and  glycocine ;  and  from  berayJrdUoride  after  boiling  with 
nitric  acid.  It  crystalbzes  in  needles  or  scales,  lustrous,  and  odorless  when 
pure.  Specific  gravity  1.291,  melting  at  121°,  and  boiling  at  249° ;  sola- 
nle  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  etc.,  sparingly  in  water. 

Fkthatic  acid  (Bemeiie-dtcarboxylic  Acid),  C^4.(C0.0irV— Three  iso- 
mers of  the  above  are  known,  but  only  the  ortho-  acid  will  be  con^dered. 
It  is  obtained  from  Da]>hthalenc  tetrachloride  by  beating  with  nitric  acid. 
It  can  also  be  obtaioi-d  by  heating  naphthalene  direct  m  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid,  but  this  process  is  not  mndi  employed.  It  occurs  in  rhombic 
crystals,  specific  gravity  1.585,  and  melting  at  213° ;  upon  being  heated,  it 
is  liable  to  split  np  into  water  and  the  anhydride ;  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  a  phenol  is  heated  with  the  phthalic  anhydride 
phthaleTas  result;  of  these,  the  raorcin  and  pyrogaUot^phthaieina  are  the 
most  important,  being  the  basis  of  the  eoeins  and  pdleiins  and  oteruleins. 

Oailio  Acid  (TriKydroxybmzoie  Acid),  C,H,(OH}j,.CX).OH.— This  acid 
occurs  in  several  vegetable  substanoes, — chiefly  gallnuts,  sumach,  tea,  etc 
It  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  heaUng  gallo-tannic  acid  with  dilute  mineral 
acid,  or  by  allowing  crushed  galls  to  remain  exposed  in  a  moistened  state 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  when  a  fermentation  takes 
place,  after  which  boiling  with  water  removes  the  gallic  acid.  It  yields 
needle-shaped  crystals,  sometimes  white,  but  mostly  light  brown  in  color. 
Specific  gravity  1.70.  When  heated  to  220°  it  decomposes,  fomung  pyro- 
gaUol  (Trihydroxybenzene,  C,H^OH),)  and  CO^  Gallic  acid  is  the  chief 
source  of  pyrt^allol,  reference  to  the  appUcation  of  which  has  been  made 
under  phthalic  acid. 

BemaM^yde  {Benzoic  Aldehyde),  C,H,.CO.H.— This  body,  also  known 
as  "  Bitter  Almond  Oil,"  is  a  colorless  liquid,  possessing  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  high  reft-acting  power.  Specific  gravity  1.063,  boiling  at  180°,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water  (1:300),  easily  in  aloohol  and  ether.  Several 
methods  are  employed  for  the  production  of  this  substance  ;  for  industrial 
purposes,  benzyl-chloride  is  boiled  with  nitrate  of  copper  and  water,  half 
of  tne  contents  are  distilled,  when  the  oily  layer  is  separated  from  the  dis- 
tillate and  purified.  Mercuric  oxide  has  been  used  instead  of  the  copper  salt. 
It  finds  extensive  application  in  the  color  industry,  also  for  the  production 
of  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acid,  and  several  derivatives  of  value. 

10.  Ketones  and  Derivatives,  Anthraquinone. — The  ketones  are 
closely  related  to  the  aldehydes,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  structure, — 

CH,  —  CO  —  H,  Aldet.yde,  CH,  —  CO  —  CH„  DimdhyUMtme  (acetone). 

The  CO  group — carbonyl — rs  possessed  by  both  classes,  but  in  the  alde- 
hydes is  united,  on  the  one  hand  to  an  alcohol  radical,  and  on  the  other  to 
an  atom  of  hydnigen.  Tlie  ketones,  however,  are  distinguished  by  having 
two  alcohol  radicals  ^Ikyls)  linked  by  the  CO  group. 

BenzophcTume,  C,Hg.CO.C,H(,  is  a  ketone  o?  the  benzene  series  and  can 
be  obtained  by  distilling  calcium  benzoate,  or  by  heating  benzoyl  chloride 
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with  aluroinum  diloride  and  \>enzene.  It  occurs  in  crystals  having  an 
aromatic  odor,  and  which  melt  at  48°  to  49°,  suhliming  at  300°.  Insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  of  some  importance,  to- 
gether with  the  amido-  and  oxy-  derivatives,  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
colors. 

Acetopkenone  {Plienyl-methyl-ketone},  C,H,.CO.CHj.— This  is  a  mixed 
ketone,  and  contains  two  residues  of  pifFerent  hydrooirbons  united  to  the 
carbonyl  group,  Acetophenone  can  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
the  henzoate  and  acetate  of  calcium.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  plates,  melting 
at  14"  to  16°,  and  boils  at  198°. 

Anthraquinone,  CjH^<p^>CjH,. — ^This  substance  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  manufacture  of  alizarine.  It  can  be  obtained  by  several  pro- 
cesses, the  simplest  of  which  isprobably  the  distillation  of  calcium  phthalate, 
or  by  oxidizing  anthracene  (C,oHg)  with  bichromat«  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid.  AnthraquinoDe  is  very  stable,  oxidizing  agents  having  but  little  effect 
upon  it  When  heated  it  sublimes,  yielding  yeUowieh  rhombic  crystals. 
Specific  gravity  1.425,  melting  point  273°;  insoluble  in  water,  but  some- 
what in  (ucohol  and  ether.  Upon  fiision  with  caustic  alkalies  it  yields  benzoic 
acid.  For  use  in  the  alizarine  process,  it  must  first  be  converted  into  the 
sulpbonic  acid,  and  this  fused  with  caustic  alkali,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  coloring  matter  precipitated  by  a  mineral  acid,  and  sublimed.  (See 
Processes  of  Manufacture,  p.  409.) 

n.  Processes  of  Manufacture. 

1.  Of  Nitkobenzene -ajjd  Aniline. — The  commercial  production  of 
nitrobenzene  is  carried  out  essentially  in  the  following  manner,  although  the 
details  may  vary  in  the  different  works.  Sulphuric  acid,  66°  B6.,  and  nitric 
acid,  42°  B6.  {=  seventy  per  cent  HNO,),  are  mixed  blether,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifteen  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  ten  parts  of  the  latter, 
m  a  lead-lined  wooden  tank  (preferably  situated  above  tue  nitrating  appa- 
ratus) and  allowed  to  become  cold.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  this  "  nitrat- 
ing acid"  are  run  into  the  nitrating  apparatus,  eiuier  by  gravity  or  by 
pressure,  when  the  benzene  is  allowed  to  flow  in  in  a  slow,  steady  stream, 
buring  the  admission  of  the  benzene  the  temperature,  which  ^ould  be 
maintained  between  80°  C.  and  90°  C,  is  regulated  by  means  of  water 
kept  at  about  60°  C.  circulating  around  the  vessel,  or  stopping  the  inflow, 
should  the  temperature  give  indication  of  rising,  thereby  producing  the  di- 
nitro-  derivative.  About  one  hundred  pounds  of  benzene  are  used,  although 
this  quantity  is  subject  to  change,  aoconling  to  quality.  After  the  nitration 
is  finished,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  emptied  slowly  into  large  tanks, 
the  acid  layer  being  drawn  off  first,  and  the  nitric  acid  recovered  therefrom, 
and  the  nitrobenzene,  insoluble  in  the  acid,  coming  last,  is  immediately 
poured  into  a  tank  containing  water,  and  washed,  followed  by  a  wash  with 
caustic  alkali,  and  finally  agitated  with  water. 

The  quantities  by  weight  of  the  two  acids  to  effectually  nitrate  either 
benzene,  toluene,  or  xylen^  is  shown  below  : 

100  kiloc.  b«nEeiie 120  hiloi.  nitric  acid.     180  kiks.  aulphuf  ic  acid. 

100     "      toluene  .....  105     "         »        "        176    " 

100     "     xylene 90     "         "       "       160    "  "  " 
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Or,  of  a  stBndard  mixtora  of  one  hundred  kiloe.  nitric  add  and  one 
hondred  and  fifty  kilos,  aolphurifl   acid,  there  will  be  required  for   the 
effectual  nitration  of  one  hun- 
dred kilos,  of  the  above  tabu- 
'**'■  "'■  lated  hydrocarbons  three  hun- 

dred, two  hondred  and  sixty, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  kilos,  respectively.     The 
form  of  nitrating  apparatus 
in  use  is  usually  cylindrical, 
with  a  flat  or  round  bottom. 
Fig.  113  illustrates  the  latter 
form.    The  cover  is  pro\'ided 
with  several  openings :  /  is 
for  general  cluu^ng ;    e  is 
for  me  gas  exit,  while  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  intn>< 
duction  of  the  thermometer, 
and  for  carrying  the  agitator 
shaft.     The  opening  for  with- 
drawing the  chai^  is  at  g. 
The  best  plan  in  arranging 
the  plant  is  to  provide   for 
the  acid  mixing  and  nitrating 
on  one  floor,  on  the  floor  be- 
low the  washing,  and,  if  de- 
sirable, a  steam  still  employed 
to  separate  the  benzene  which 
has  not  been  acted  on  by  the 
acids,  and  which  is  always 
found  dissolved  in  the  nitro- 
benzene.   On  the  lowest  floor, 
the  alkali   and   final   water- 
wash.     If  all  the  operations 
are  performed  on  one  level,  a 
"monte-jiis"  should  be  usied 
for    the    transportation     of 
liquids. 
AnUine  ("  Aniline  Oil"  of  commerce).— Aniline  is  obtained  by  (be  treat- 
ment of  nitrobenzene  with  iron  filings  or  scrapings  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Tlie  apparatus  employed  are  generally  of  two  kinds,  vertictd  and  horizontal, 
tlie  method  of  workmg  being  in  each  case  the  same.     In  the  former,  the 
^itator  is  attached  to  an  opnght  hollow  shaft,  so  oonstructed  as  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     The  cover  supports 
the  gearing,  and  gooseneck  for  leading  tiie  vapors  to  the  condenser,  etc 
The  horizontal  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  114;  the  construction  provides  for 
^itators  attached  to  a  horizontal  revolving  shaft  passing  through  boxes  in 
the  heads.     Steam  enters  through  the  pipes  uuderneath.     A  staidy  supply 
of  fine  iron  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  mechanical  feed  on  the  cover. 
The  operation  is  conducted  by  adding  some  of  the  iron  filings  with  water, 
followed  by  the  acid  aud  nitrol>enzene ;  Ht«un  is  turned  on,  and,  the  agita- 
tors set  in  motion,  at  once  the  reaction  Ix^ns,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrobeo- 
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zene,  anilioe,  and  water  appears  io  the  condenser,  which  is  oontinually 
returned  to  the  main  body  in  the  apparatus ;  after  the  reaction  has  com- 
menced and  the  distillate  comes  over  regularly,  the  iron  can  be  fed  steadily, 
or  at  uniform  intervals.  If  all  the  iron  is  added  at  once,  serious  loss  is 
occasioned  by  a  reduction  of  aniline  to 
benzene  and  ammonia.     For  a  charge  Fio.  ii4. 

of  six  hundred  kilos,  of  nitrobenzene, 
about  seven  hundred  kilos,  of  iron  filings 
will  be  required  and  sixty  kilos,  of  21° 
B6.  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solubility 
of  the  distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
noted,  uutil  a  point  is  reached  at  which  no 
nitrobenzene  separates  in  an  unaltered 
condition.     Formerly  it  was  the  general 

Sractice  to  add  Hme  to  the  tank,  and 
istil  off  the  aniline  by  means  of  steam ; 
now  the  contents  are  emptied  into  lai^ 
tanks  containing  water  and  allowed  to 
subside  for  a  day  or  more,  when  the 
lower  layer,  consisting  of  aniline,  is 
drawn  off  and  pumped  into  a  tarae  iron 
still  mounted  over  an  opeo  fire  and  recti- 
fied. One  hundred  par^  of  nitroI>enzene 
will  yield  about  seventy-five  parts  of 

aniline  if  the  process  is  carefully  attended.     Ordinarily,  the  yield  will  be 
from  seventy-one  to  seventy-four  parts. 

2.  Op  Phenoi£,  Naphthois,  etc.  —  Phenol.  —  See  Chapter  XI., 
"Coal-tar  Distillation,"  p.  377. 

Reaorcin  is  manufactured  commercially  trom  the  soda  salt  of  benzene- 
disulphonic  acid,  by  fusing  with  caustic  soda  and  subsequent  extraction  with 
ether.  One  hundred  kilos,  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  contained  in  a  large 
cast-iron  vessel  provided  with  means  for  agitating  the  contents,  and  into  it 
is  gradually  allowed  to  Sow  twenty-eight  kilos,  of  benzene ;  tjie  whole  is 
maintained  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  several  hours,  and  finally  raised 
to  about  270"  C.  to  275°  C,  after  which  the  contenta  are  transferred  to  a 
large  volume  of  water  and  boiled.  Lime  is  added,  the  precipiteted  sul- 
phate removed,  and  the  soluble  lime  salt  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  the 
requisite  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  freed  from  the  excess  of  solution  in  the  filter- 
press.  This  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron  pans.  For  the  re- 
aorcin melt,  sixty  kilos,  of  the  above  salt  and  one  hunared  and  fifty  kilos, 
of  76°  caustic  soda  are  fused  together  for  about  eight  hours  at  a  temperature 
near  270° ;  when  fusion  is  fini^ed  the  melt  is  cooled,  leached  out  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  time,  when  the  heat 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  become  cold,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  ether  or  benzene  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  which  removes  the  re- 
Borcin.  The  benzene  is  distilled  oW  and  recovered,  while  the  crude  resorcin 
remaining  is  dried  at  about  210°.  Pure  resorcin  is  obtained  from  the 
above  by  distillation. 

FyrogaUoL — Several  processes  are  employed  for  the  production  of  this 
fiubetaoce,  all  being  based  upon  the  use  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  gallnuta 
or  of  gallic  add.     One  process  is  carried  out  by  beating  a  glycerine  solu- 
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tion  of  gallic  will  tu  about  200°  C,  diluting  with  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
and  extracting  therefrom  the  pyn^allol  wiUi  ether,  wbidi  is  evaporated  off 
and  recovered.  Another  process  is  to  heat  one  part  of  gallic  acid  and  two 
perta  water  in  a  cloeed  vessel  to  200"  to  210°  C.  for  hdf  an  hour,  cooled, 
and  heated  with  bone-black,  the  solution  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizing-point     The  crystals  are  further  puri6ed  by  being  distilled  in  a, 


Alpha-  and  Bela-NaphlAob. — a-Naphihol  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  same  general  manner  as  resorcin.  a-Naphthalene-su1phonic  acid  is 
first  prepared  by  heating  naphthalene  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  90°  C, 
diluting  with  water,  and  completely  neutralizing  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering 
from  tlie  magma  of  sulphate  which  is  passed  through  a  filter-press,  the  solution 
of  the  soluble  lime  salt  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered  and  pressed 
again,  and  the  solutions  finally  evaporated  to  crystallization,  when,  on  cool- 
ing, the  ^-naphthalene^ulphonate  separates  out  and  is  removed.  The  a-  salt 
is  fused  with  caustic  soda,  when  the  corresponding  naphthol  is  obtained. 

fi-Naphthol,  of  much  more  commercial  importance  than  the  preceding,  is 
manufactured  similarly.  The  naphthalene-su [phonic  acid  is  made  as  above, 
but  at  a  temperature  of  200°  C,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  yield  of  the  fi-  de- 
rivative. Tnis  is  converted  into  tlie  soda  salt,  dried,  and  one  part  by  weight 
fused  with  two  parts  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quanti^  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  '270°  to  Ii00°  C. ;  when  the  reaction  is  over,  tJie 
molt  is  treated  with  water,  the  j3-naphthol  separated  by  the  addition  of  hy 
drochluric  acid,  filtered,  dried,  melted,  and  poured  into  cylindrical  moulds. 

3.  Or  Aromatic  Acids  and  PhthaleIss. — Benzoic  AeUl  can  be  man> 
ufactnred  by  several  processes  and  from  different  sourees.  For  technical 
purposes  the  manufacture  from  benzoin  resin  and  from  hippuric  acid  need 
not  De  considered,  as  it  is  made  almost  exclusively  on  a  large  scale  from  the 
chlorine  derivatives  of  toluene,  such  as  benzal  chloride,  C«Ht.CHCIt,  and 
benzo-tricliloride,  CjIIjCCI,.  The  former,  when  heated  with  water  or  milk 
of  lime  under  pressure,  is  changed  into  benzaldchyde,  C«HjCHO,  which, 
however,  always  hiis  some  benzoic  acid  formed  with  it  as  a  side-product. 
The  ben zo- trichloride,  similarly  with  water  or  milk  of  lime,  yields  benzoic 
acid  aecordins  to  the  reaction  Cjfs-CCI,  +  2Hf>  =  C,H,.COOH  +  3HCL 
The  benzoic  acid  so  obtained  h  almost  always  contaminated  by  some  chlor- 
bcnzoic  acid. 

PhOuilic  Acid  and  I'hthalio  Anhydride. — The  process  for  their  manu- 
facture is  as  follows.  Na)iiithalene  is  converted  into  the  tetrachloride  de- 
rivative by  means  of  chlorine  gas  acting  u(>on  it  in  the  fused  state,  or  by 
grinding  naphthalene  with  an  alkaline  chlorate  and  sufficient  moisture  to 
cause  the  mass  to  cohere,  when  it  is  dried  in  small  lumps,  which  are  im- 
mersed in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  tetrachloride  separates 
as  a  sticky  mass,  afterwards  becoming  hard.  This  is  taken  and  acted  upon 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  heated  tillthe  solution  is  complete  and  the  excess 
of  nitric  acid  has  been  distilled  off,  when,  upon  cooling,  the  phthalic  acid 
separates  out  in  crystals.  The  anhydride  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  phthalic 
acid,  heated  to  about  200°  C,  with  carbon  dioxide  and  subliming. 

PhthaMna. — When  phthalic  acid  or  its  anhydride  acts  upon  phenols  a 
class  of  bodies  termed  "  phthaleins"  are  formed  with  elimination  of  water. 
Phenolphihalein  is  manufactured  by  heating  the  anhydride,  phenol,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  120°  C. ;  the  sulphunc  acid  acta  only 
as  a  dehydrating  agent.     The  melt  is  boiled  with  water,  the  residue  diflh- 
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Bolved  in  caiiBfic  soda,  and  the  phthaleVn  ia  precipitated  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid.  Resoi-c'tn^phlhalein,  or  Fluorescein,  is  obtained  by  heating 
three  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  abont  four  paits  of  resorein  until 
the  fusion  yields  no  more  vapors,  and  becomes  solid  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  210°  C.  The  melt  is  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda,  with  an 
additjon  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  to  remove  impurities. 
The  fluorescein  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

4,  Of  Anthraquinones,  etc. — Anthracene  in  a  finely-divided  state 
is  suspended  in  water  by  agitation,  and  oxidized  by  means  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature ;  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  anthraquinone  is  collected  on  filter-frames,  washed  with  ^vatcr  and 
dried,  and  for  further  purification  ia  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heated  to  110°  to  120°  C,  when  the  dark  mass  obtained  is  treated 
with  steam,  which  causes  a  dilution,  followed  by  a  gradual  separation  of 
the  anthraquinone  in  crystals.  These  are  washed  with  hot  water,  and  after- 
wards with  hot  dilute  soda  to  remove  oi^anic  acids.  The  yield  is  about 
fifty  to  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  anthracene  used. 

AtiiJiraquinone-monostUphonic  Acid.  {See  p.  402.) — This  is  manufac- 
tured by  heating  one  hundred  kilos,  anthraquinone  wi^  one  hundred  kil<is. 


Aiming 'sulphuric  acid  (containing  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  anhydride)  to 
160°  C.  in  an  enamelled  cast-iron  vessel  mounted  in  an  oil-bath.  By  vary- 
ing either  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  or  the  temperature  the  alpha-  or 
beta-disulphonic  acid  will  result  The  separation  of  the  two  latter  from 
the  moDO-^dphonic  acid  is  effected  by  converting  the  aulpbonic  acids  into 
lead  salts,  decomposing  these  with  carbonate  of  ^a,  and  acting  upon  the 
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resulting  eoda  salts  with  dilute  sntphuric  acid,  which  has  but  a  slight  solvent 
action  upon  the  mouo-sulphonio  acid. 

AUxarin, — The  alisarin  process  is  carried  on  in  large  iron  vessels  or 
autoclaves,  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig.  115.  To  the  ceatral  shafl  D  agita- 
tors are  attached,  ao  that  the  charge  may  be  constantly  mixed.  F  is  a 
thermometer,  and  the  openings  in  the  top  to  the  right  are  for  introducing 
the  charge,  and  the  small  one  on  the  left  for  admitting  steam  and  water. 
The  process  is  commenced  by  melting  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred parts  of  caustic  soda  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  adding 
twelve  to  fifteen  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  one  bundrcd  parts  of  the 
lodiura  aothraqumone-sulphonate,  when  the  vessel  is  closed  and  the  agitator 
put  in  motion,  the  whole  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  180°  C.  for  two  days, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  dissolved  in  a  lai^  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
alizarin  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alizarin 
is  washed  to  free  it  from  sods  salts,  passed  through  filter-presses,  and  ia 
ready  b)  be  either  dried  and  ground,  or  ground  in  glycerine  to  a  paste. 
Neutralizing  the  soda  solution  with  sulphurous  acid  instead  of  with  hydro- 
cliloric  aciiT  enables  a  recovery  of  the  caustic  soda.  The  yield  from  one 
hundred  kiloe.  anthraquinone  is  one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  kilos,  alizarine  (fichultz).  Several  processes  ai-e  employed,  varying 
mainly  in  the  duration  of  the  melt  and  in  the  proportion  of  materials  usetL 
Instead  of  soda,  lime  is  employed,  in  which  case  a  "  lake"  is  formed. 

6.  Op  QuiNoi-iNE  (Chinoline)  and  Acridine. — Quinoline  is  pro- 
dun^  from  nitrobenzene  and  aniline.  Twenty-four  grammes  of  the  for- 
mer and  thirty-eight  grammes  of  the  latter,  with  one  nundred  and  twenty 
grammes  of  glycerine,  are  placed  in  a  flask  (provided  with  a  return  con- 
denser) containing  one  hundred  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid: 
when  tlio  reaction  is  over,  the  contents  are  boiled  for  some  time,  diluted,  and 
the  unconsumed  nitroben%ne  is  distilled  off;  an  excess  of  alkali  is  added 
to  the  solution,  and  the  quinoline  distilled  off  with  a  current  of  steam.  It 
can  also  be  obtained  from  crude  quinoline  from  coal-tar  with  phthalie  an- 
hydride and  zinc  chloride.  AcrUline  is  found  along  with  crude  anthracene, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipi- 
tating with  chromate  of  potash,  recrystallizing,  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
dissolving  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling. 

6.  SrLPHONATiNG. — ^Tliis  general  process  consists  in  dissolving  the 
compound  to  be  changed  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  one  or  more 
H  atoms  are  replaced  by  HSOj  groups,  producing  mono-,  di7,  or  trisul- 
phonic  acids.  Examples  of  this  process  are  given  under  Resorcin  (see  p^ 
407),  the  Naphthols  (see  p.  408),  and  will  frequently  be  referred  to  m 
classifying  the  artificial  dye-oolore. 

7.  DiAZOTiziNG. — By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  primary  aromatia 
amines  a  diazo-  compound  is  formed,  as  in  the  following  reactioQ : 

C,Ha.N  i  H,H :  NO,=C,H,.N  =N.NO,-|-  2H,0. 

+  NiO^HI 

These  diazo-  compounds  are  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  reactions 
whereby  other  groups  or  atoms  of  elements  may  be  substituted.  Thus,  by 
the  aid  of  the  ofiazotizing  reaction  it  is  possible  to  replace  a  NOj  or  a  KH, 
group  by  OH,  H,  CI,  Br,  I,  CN,  etc  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  synthetic  organic  chemistry. 
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The  procees  is  carried  out  in  one  of  two  general  ways :  (a)  by  conduct- 
ing a  current  of  nitrous  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  substance  to  be 
diazotized,  the  nitrous  acid  in  this  case  being  moat  conveniently  obtained  by 
acting  upon  starch  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  suitable  generator,  or 
(b)  by  diazotizing  in  a  bath  blether  with  the  nitrous  acid-yielding  subetance 
(nitrite  of  soda  generally).  In  this  case  the  gas  is  evolved  by  adding  an 
acid,  usually  sulphuric,  to  the  solution.  Diazotizing  is  always  conduct^  at 
a  low  temperature. 

nL  Products. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  chapter  to  do  more  than  give 
a  classification  of  tne  artificial  dye-colors  and  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more 
important  under  each  group.  Ine  number  of  distinct  products  has  already 
run  far  into  the  thousands,  and  the  trade-names  by  which  many  are  exclu- 
sively known  frequently  bear  so  little  relation  to  the  chemical  names  that  it 
would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  cover  the  ground  in  any  other  way  than 
by  a  simple  outlining  at  present  But  before  taking  up  this  classification  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  what  general  principles,  if  any,  underlie  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dye-color.  O.  N.  Witt*  has  proposed  a  theory  which  explaine 
in  a  very  simple  way  this  color  formation  in  the  aromatic  series.  He  names 
a  series  of  radicals  or  groups  which  by  their  entrance  alone  or  with  others 
change  a  colorless  hydrocarbon  into  a  colored  compound.  These  radicals, 
which  he  calls  "  chromophor"  groups,  are  only  capable  of  producing  the 
"  cliromogens,"  or  parent  substances  of  dye-colors,  waich  chromogens,  now- 
ever,  are  at  once  changed  into  dye-colors  of  distinct  basic  or  acid  character 
when  a  salt-forming  group  enters.  Thus,  from  two  molecules  of  benzene 
by  the  entrance  of  the  chromphor  group  — N  =;  N —  is  formed  azo-benzene., 
an  orange-colored  chromogen,  but  not  capable  of  dyeing  silk  or  wool. 
When  the  NH,  group  enters  there  results,  however,  amMo-azo-benzene,  a  real 
dyestuff.  Or  from  benzene  by  the  entrance  of  the  chromophor  group  NO, 
is  formed  the  chromogen  trinitro-benzene,  which  by  the  entrance  of  the  salt- 
forming  group  OH  becomes  trinitro-phenol  (or  picric  acid),  a  yellow  dye- 
color. 

Witt  indicates  some  eleven  of  these  chromophor  groups,  io  which  we 
shall  refer  under  the  appropriate  heads  in  our  classification.  Of  salt-form- 
ing groups  which  change  the  chromogens  to  dyestuffs,  two  are  specially  to 
be  noted,  the  amido  group  NH„  which  imparts  a  baste  character  to  the  dye* 
color,  and  the  hydroxyl  group  OH,  which  gives  the  dye-color  an  acid  char- 
acter. Almost  all  dye-colors  are  changed  to  colorless  compounds  by  the 
action  of  reducing  ^ents.  The  nitro-  compounds  are  changed  into  the 
corresponding  amido-  derivatives,  the  azo-  compounds  into  hydrazo-  or  even 
amido-  compounds,  while  more  complex  dye-colors  are  changed  by  careful 
reduction  into  bodies  richer  in  hydrogen,  which  are  known  as  "  leuco" 
compounds.  From  these  "  leuco"  compounds  the  corresponding  dye-colors 
are  then  formed  more  or  less  easily  by  oxidation.  In  some  cases  atmos- 
pheric oxidation  alone  suffices,  as  with  indigo,  in  others  more  enei^tic 
oxidizing  agents,  such  as  lead  peroxide,  are  needed. 

Again,  the  study  of  dye-oolors  soon  shows  that  they  possess  different 
characters  with  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  fastened  upon 
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the  fibre  to  be  dyed  or  tbe  kind  of  mordaDt  needed  to  eSect  such  fastening 
upon  the  fibre.  We  therefore  distinguish  between  basic,  acid,  and  indifier- 
ent  or  neutral  dyestuSs.  Basic  dyes  like  tm^nta  fasten  upon  the  animal 
fibre  at  once,  and  upon  the  vegetable  fibres  afler  treatment  with  tannic  acid 
and  siroilar  acid  mordants.  They  are  used  in  tbe  form  of  their  salts.  The 
acid  dyes  are  frequently  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  either  bfought  into 
soluble  condition  by  forming  alkaliue  salts  and  snlphonio  derivatives,  which 
are  then  used  for  dyeing,  or  they  are  used  with  fibres  previously  mordanted 
with  metallic  hydrates  or  salts,  as  in  the  case  of  alizarin.  In  tlie  latter 
case,  however,  the  color  acid  forms  a  variety  of  different  colored  compounds 
(lakes)  with  the  dilFerent  bases.  To  the  third  class  (indifferent  or  neutral 
bodies)  belongs  indigo-blue  and  some  other  substances. 

Tbe  classification  which  is  now  generally  accepted  is  that  based  in  the 
main  upon  Witt's  chromophor  groups,  and  we  will  simply  note  a  few  illus- 
trative compounds  under  each  group. 

1.  Aniline  or  Amine  Dye-colors. 

(a)  Thiphenyl-uethake  Dyes  (Cliromophor  group,       l^wY — 

Benniidehyde  Green  (or  Malachite  Greeu),  known  also  under  a  variety  of 
other  names,  is  made  by  the  action  of  benzaldehyde  upon  dimethyl-aniline. 
The  commercial  dye  is  the  oxalate  or  ztno  chloride  double  salt. 

Brilliant  Orcen  (or  Solid  Green)  is  the  corresponding  derivative  from 
diethyl-anilino.     The  eiilphate  or  zinc  chloride  salt  is  used  as  dye, 

Magenln  (Aniline  Red,  or  Fuchsine)  is  a  mixture  of  the  clilorhydrates 
of  para  rosaniline  and  rosaniline,  and  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  aniline  oil  with 
arsenic  acid  or  nitrobenzene.  A  large  number  of  side-products  are  obtained 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  magenta,  and  have  been  used  under  the  names  of  oerise, 
cardinal,  amaranth,  chr>'saniline,  phosphine,  maroon,  mauvaniline,  etc. 

Acid  Magenla  (Fuchsine  S)  is  the  sodium  or  ammonium  salt  of  para- 
rosaniline  and  rosaniline  trisulphonic  acids,  and  is  prepared  by  sulphonating 
the  ordinary  magenta. 

Aniline  Blue  (spirit  soluble  BlueJ  is  a  salt  of  tripbenylated  para-rosani- 
line,  and  is  made  by  the  action  of  a  large  excess  of  aniline  upon  rosaniline. 
If  magenta  is  used  inst<»d  of  rosaniline  a  reddish-blue  is  obtained. 

Diphenytamine  Blue  (spirit  soluble)  is  probably  the  chlorhydrate  of  tri- 
pbenylated para-n)saniline,  and  is  made,  as  the  name  indicates,  from  di- 
phenylamine,  which  is  heated  with  oxalic  acid  to  120°  to  130°  C. 

J/foifiJ?fue(Nicholson'sBlue,  Soluble  Blue)  is  the  sodium  saltof  themoDO- 
snlphonic  acid  of  a  spirit  soluble  blue,  and  is  made  hy  sulphonating  the  latter. 

Hoehst  New  Blue  is  the  calcium  salt  of  the  di-  or  tri-sulphonic  acid  of 
trimcthyl-triphetiy  l-pararosan  i  1  i  oe. 

HqfminiVB  VioMa  consist  of  salts  of  the  cthjl  and  methyl  derivatives 
of  rosaniline  and  jiamrosaniline,  and  are  made  by  the  action  of  methyl  or 
ethyl  chloride  or  iodide  upon  magenta  in  the  presence  of  caustic  soda.  It 
is  of  historic  interest,  but  has  been  replaced  almost  completely  by  methyl 
violet. 

Meihyl  VioUl  is  a  salt  of  pentamethyl  pararosaniline,  and  is  produced 
by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  purest  dimethylaniline  with  copper  chloride. 

A<nd  VioUi  is  obtained  by  condensing  dimethyl -p-amido-benzaldehyde 
with  ethyl-benzylaniline-sulphonic  acid,  and  oxidation  of  the  product 

Meihyl  Green. — This  dye  is  formed  by  the  action  of  methyl  chloride 
upon  methyl  violet.     The  commercial  dye  is  the  zinc  double  chloride. 
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(6)  DiPBENYL-METHANE  Dye8. — Aurirmme,  an  important  yellow  dye, 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  |>bo^ae  gae,  COC'li,  upon  oimethylaniline  and 
heating  the  product  with  sal  ammoniac  and  zinc  chloride  to  from  160°  to 
160°  C. 

Pyronine  is  a  red  dye  obtained  by  condensing  formaldehyde  with  di- 
methyl-m-amidophenol  and  oxidizing  the  product 

(c)  AziNBB  (EuRHODifJEa  AND  Safranines). — Chromophor  group 
=N — N^.  Neutral  Red  (Toluylen  Red)  is  a  oasic.  dye-color  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  upon  m-toluylen-diamine.  It  is 
used  with  cotton  after  mordanting  with  tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic 

Safranine  (Aniline  Rose)  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  amidoazoto- 
luene  and  toluidine,  or  of  p-toluylen-diamine,  ortho-toluidine,  and  aniline. 
The  commercial  salt  is  the  chlorhydrate  of  the  safranine  base. 

Naphthalene  Red  (Magdala  Red)  is  the  coni)>ound  in  the  naphthalene 
series  corresponding  to  the  preceding.  It  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  chlor- 
hydrate of  a-naphUiylen-diamine,  a-naphthylamine,  and  amidoazunaphtha- 
lene.  It  forms  a  dark-brown  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  with  strong  red 
fluorescence.  It  ia  used  largely  in  silk-dyeing  and  for  velvet  because  of  its 
fine  color  and  fluorescence. 

Mauvein  (Perkin's  Violet)  is  of  historic  interest  mainly  as  the  first  ani- 
line color.  It  was  obtained  by  W.  H.  Perkin  in  1856  by  the  oxidation  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  of  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  tohii- 
dine. 

Methylene  Violet  is  a  i-eddish- violet  dye  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloride of  nitrosodtmethylaniliDe  upon  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochloricfes  of 
m-  and  jj-xylidine. 

Indoineg  are  basic  coloring  matters  dyeing  cotton  deep  shades  from  dark 
violet  to  indigo-blue,  fairly  fast  to  light  and  washing.  They  are  made  by 
combining  diazotized  safranines  with  a-  and  ^-naphthol  and  conversion  into 
hydrochlorides. 

(d)  Indulineb  akd  Niqko6ISE. — IndtUine,  epirit  soluble  (Coupier'a 
Blue,  Guernsey  Blue,  etc.)  is  preimred  by  heating  amidoazobenzene  with 
aniline  to  160^  C. 

Jnduline,  water  eolvMe  (Indigo  substitute),  ia  the  sodium  salt  of  the  di- 
sulphonate  of  the  preceding,  and  is  extensively  used  for  silk  and  wool. 

NiffroMne  is  prepared  by  heating  nitrophenol  with  aniline  and  aniline 
chlorhydrate.  The  alcohol  soluble  compound  ts  the  simple  salt  of  the  base, 
while  the  sodium  sulphonate  forms  the  Avater  soluble  compound. 

Paraphenylene  Blue  is  a  dark  blue  dye  of  the  induline  class  obtained  by 
the  action  of  j>-phenylene-diamine  ufwn  hydrochloride  of  amidoazobenzene. 

Napkikyl  Blue  is  tlje  sodium  sulphonate  of  anilido-phenyl-naphthindu- 
Itne.  Dyes  silk  blue  with  a  red  fluorescence,  and  ia  faster  to  light  than  the 
ordinary  indulines. 

(e)  Aniline  Black. — For  the  preparation  of  aniline  black,  aniline 
chlorhydrate  is  very  carefully  oxidized.  The  dyestiiif  is  not  prepared  for 
dyeing  or  printing,  but  is  fixed  on  the  fibre  by  an  oxidation  process  which 
develops  it  gradually.  It  is  a  very  fast  black.  Quite  a  variety  of  oxid- 
izing agents  may  be  used.  Potassium  chlorate  and  copper  sulphate  are 
frequently  used  in  admixture,  and  vanadate  of  ammonia  is  also  of  especial 
servioeableQess  in  connection  with  the  chlorate.  Electrolvsis  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  an  aniline  salt  will  also  produce  aniline  black. 
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2.  Phenol  Dtb-oolors. 

(a)  NiTBO-DEBlVATiVBa.— Piorto  Add  (Trinitrophcnol)  is  made  by 
nitrating  cartwlic  acid  direct  with  stnuig  nitric  acid,  or,  beUer,  bj  acting 
upon  phenol-sulphanic  acid  with  Btronf^  nitric  acid.  Forms  light  yellow 
loifletB  or  acales,  and  ia  eztensivelj  used  as  a  dye  fur  silk  and  wool 

Naphthot  Ydiow  (Martins  Yellow,  Manchester  Yellow,  etc)  is  the  so- 
dium, potassiam,  or  calcium  salt  of  dinitro-a-napbthol,  and  is  prepared  hy 
the  nitration  of  a-naphthol  either  directly,  or  after  conversion  into  the  mono- 
sulphonic  acid. 

Naphthot  YelloK  £  is  a  suluhonate  of  the  preceding,  and  is  made  by^ 
nitrating  the  a-uaphthol-trisulpnonic  acid.  The  color  is  &5ter  than  picric 
acid  or  the  simple  naphthot  yellow. 

Aurantia  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  hexa-nitro-dipheuylamine,  and  is 
made  by  the  nitration  of  diphenylamine.  It  was  fonnerly  used  for  wool 
and  silk,  but  is  now  used  only  for  leather  coloring. 

(6)  RoBOLic  AciDB. — Roaolie  Atnd  and  Aurin  (Pararoeolic  Add)  may  be 
prepared  from  roeaniline  and  pararosaniline  respectively  by  treatment  with 
sodium  nitrite  and  after  boiling  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  These 
two  coloring  matters  are  no  longer  of  commercial  importance. 

Ydiom  ChraiUn  is  prepared  by  heating  pure  phenol  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  oxalic  acid  for  some  hours  until  the  evolution  of  gas 
nearly  ceases.  The  crude  product  of  the  reaction  obtained  by  pouring  the 
melted  mass  into  water  is  cnanged  into  the  commercial  dye  by  dissolving  it 
in  caustic  soda  solution  and  evaporation  to  dryness. 

Red  Oorallin  (PaSonin)  is  obtained  by  Uie  action  of  ammonia  under 

Kessure  upon  the  yellow  corallin,  and  represents  an  intermediate  product 
tween  aurin  and  para-rusaniline. 

(c)  Phthaleins. — Phenot-pkUialein  is  not  used  as  a  dyestuff,  but  as  an 
indicator  in  alkalimetry. 

Maoreacein  (Kesorcin  Phthaleiii)  is  made  by  heating  molecular  propor- 
tions of  resorcin  and  phthalic  anhydride  to  195°  to  200",  Fluorescein  is 
not  used  as  such  for  dyeing,  but  is  converted  into  the  eosins.  The  sodium 
salt  of  the  fluorescein  comes  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  uranine. 

Eosins. — The  several  halogen  substitution  derivatives  of  fluorescein 
form  the  class  of  dyes  known  as  eoHiig.  Thus,  the  potassium  or  sodium 
salt  of  tetrabrom-fluorracein  is  the  eomn  ydlow  Jiade,  while  the  correspond- 
ing salts  of  tetraiodu-fluorescein  constitute  conn  bltte  shade.  Methyl  and 
Elkyt  Eoain  (Primrose)  are  the  methyl  and  ethyl  ethers  of  tetrabrom- 
fluorescein.  Aureostn  is  a  chlorinated  fluorescein.  Sa^osine  is  the 
{tutassium  or  sodium  salt  of  dibrom-dinitrofluoreecein.  ^yUirosin  Is  the 
potassium  salt  of  di-iodo-fluorest«in.  Rose  BengaU  is  the  sodium  salt  of 
tctraiododichlor-fluurescein.  PMoxin  is  the  pota^ium  salt  of  tetrabromdi- 
chlor-fluore&cein,  and  Cyanomne  is  the  potassium  salt  of  the  methyl  ether 
of  phloxiu.  Wiodamine  is  the  phthalein  of  diethyl-meta-amidophenol. 
Cydamine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  tbJonated  aiohlor- 
fluorescein.  Vidamine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  o-toluidine  upon 
fluorescein  chloride  and  sulpbonation  of  the  product.  Wool  and  silk 
especially  are  dyed  with  the  eosins,  aud  cotton  at^er  mordanting  with 
various  metallic  salts. 

QaUein  is  the  phthalein  of  pyn^Uol,  and  is  prepared  by  an  analt^os 
method  to  that  described  under  fluorescein.  It  is  very  little  nsed  in  dyeing, 
but  serves  for  the  preparation  of 
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OcBrulein. — This  dye  is  obtained  hy  heating  gallSin  with  twenty  timee 
its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Forms  a  dark  amorphous  mass,  which 
dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  beautiful  greeo  color.  CcerulSin  forms  a  color- 
less compound  with  sodium  bisulphite,  which  is  kuowo  as  Ocerulein  S,  aud 
is  much  used  in  dyeiug,  as  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  steaming. 

3.   NiTBOeO   AND   OXYAZINB  COLOBS. 

(a)  NiTROSO  CoLOHS  (Cbromophor  group  =  N  —  OH). — Qambine  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  o-napbthol.  It  dyes  iron- 
mordanted  fabrics  green. 

Dimtroaoreaordn  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  resordn. 
Dyes  like  the  previous  color. 

Dioxine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  dioxynaph- 
thalene.    Dyes  bright  green  or  brown  shades  on  metallic  mordants. 

(6)  Indophenou  and  Indahine  f  Cbromophor,  N^Oj. — Indo- 

phenol  (a-Naphthol  Blue)  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  dimethyl-paraphenylene- 
diamine  and  o-naphthol  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  acetic  acid.  Indo- 
phenol  may  be  reduced  by  glucose  and  caustic  soda  to  a  leuco-  compound 
known  as  Indophenol  tokUe,  which  is  also  sold  commercially.  When  cotton 
goods  are  printed  with  leuco-indophenol,  the  blue  color  may  be  developed 
m  dilute  bichromate  of  potash  solution. 

Indaminea  are  obtained  by  heating  the  indulines  with  j>-phenylene- 
diamine  and  j}-phmylene-diamine  hydrochloride.  Dyes  deep  indigo-blue 
shades  on  cotton  mordanted  with  tannin  and  tartar  emetic 

(c)  OxYAZiKBS    (Cbromophor  ■(\^^)- — Asurine  is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  nitrosodimethyl-anittne  hydrochloride  upon  «yin-diozybenzoic 
acid.     Dyes  a  violet  blue  on  chrome-mordanted  wool  or  cotton. 

OaUoeyanine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrosodimethyl-aniline  upon 
gallic  a(!id.  It  is  a  gray  paste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
with  bluish-violet  color. 

Prune  Pure  is  the  methyl-ether  of  gallocyanine. 

QaUanilie  Indigo  is  the  sodium  bisulphite  compound  of  gallocyanine- 
anhy  dri  de-an  Hide. 

Meldola'a  Blue  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrosodimethyl-aniline  hy- 
drochloride upon  ^-naphthol.  Dyes  cotton  mordanted  with  tannin  and 
tartar  emetic  indigo-blue. 

Nile  Blue,  Capri  Blue,  and  QaUamine  Blue  are  all  oxyazine  colors 
obtuined  by  analogous  reactions  of  nitrosodimethyl-aniline-  or  the  cor- 
responding amidopbenol. 

Reaorcin  Blue. — By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  resorcin  is  pro- 
duced dtazoresorcin,  which  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
changed  into  diazoresorufin.  This  yields  a  hexabrom-  derivative,  the  am- 
monium salt  of  which  is  the  commercial  dye.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  silk 
and  wool  a  blue  color,  which  has  a  red  fluore^icence,  especially  by  artificial 
light.     By  combining  with  yellow  dyes  it  yields  a  fluorescent  olive  color, 

(d)  Thiazin&s  (Cbromophor  /^     /)• — Methylene  Blue  is  prepared 

from  dimethyl-aniline  by  the  treatment  of  this  first  with  sodium  nitrite  and 
then  with  hydrogen  sulphide  after  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid.    The 
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commercial  salt  is  a  zinc  double  chloride  of  the  sulphur  base,-  called  tetra- 
methyl-thionin. 

4.  Azo  Dye-colors. — Chromophor  nx>up, — N^N — . 

A.  MoNOAZo  Dyes. — (a)  Amidoaxo  Ih/es. 

Chrysoidine  (Diamidoazobeuzene  Hydrochloride)  is  obtained  by  ad- 
mixing solutions  of  diazol)enzene  hydrochloride  and  m-phenyleneKliamine. 
Forms  re<  I  dish -brown  crj-sials. 

Fhenylene  Brown  (Bismarck  Brown,  or  Vesuvine)  is  triamido-azoben- 
zenc  hydrochloride.     Forms  a  hrown  powder  soluble  in  water. 

BuUer  YtUow  is  dimcthylamidoazubenzenc.  Tliis  vellow  dye  is  soluble 
in  oils  and  is  much  employL>d  fi>r  coloring  liutter,  oils,  etc 

Acid  YeUow  {Fast  Vellow)  is  the  s(3ium  salt  of  the  disulphonic  acid 
of  aniline  yellow  (amiduazobenzene).  It  is  used  lai^ly  in  dyeing  com- 
pound shades. 

Dimeihyl-anUine  Orange  (Helianthin)  is  the  ammonia  salt  of  dimethyl- 
anil  ine-azobonzene-sulphonic  acid.  Dyes  silk  and  wool  a  fiery  orange.  It 
is  also  used  as  an  indicator  in  alkalimetry,  as  the  light  yellow  color  of  the 
solution  is  immediately  turned  re<l  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydro- 
cliluric  acid. 

Dlpkenytamine  Orange  (TropseoHn  00,  Orange  IV)  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  diazobenzene-sul  phonic  acid  upon  diphenylamine.  Dyes  silk  or 
wool  a  very  tine  polden  yellow. 

MdanO.  Yfllow  is  the  sodium  salt  of  phenylamidoazohenzene-m-sul- 
phonic  acid,     Form.s  a  yellow  soluble  powder. 

Archil  eubnlUiUe  (naphthion  red)  is  made  by  combining  p-nitraniline 
with  naphthionic  acid  or  ^-naphthylamine-snlphonio  acid. 

(6)  Oxyaxo  Dyee. — Soudan  O  (Aniline-azoresorcin)  is  a  brown  powder 
hardly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  for  colonic  spirit 
varnishes,  oils,  etc 

Soudan  Brown  (Pigment  Brown)  is  made  by  the  action  of  hydrochloride 
of  a-diazonaphthalene  upon  a-napbtho).  It  is  used  for  coloring  varnishes, 
soaps. 

Chrmine-naphU  is  an  isomeric  compound  formed  from  i3-diazomiph- 
thalene  and  /9-naphthol.  Forms  a  red-brown  powder,  soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid  with  fuchsine-red  color. 

Alizann  YeUow  is  a  yellowish-brown  dye  made  by  combining  p-nitr- 
aniline  with  salicylic  acid. 

Fad  Brown  N  (Naphthylamine  Brown)  is  made  by  combining  naph- 
thionic  acid  with  a-naphthol.     Dyes  wool  brown  from  an  acid  bath. 

Crocein  Orange  (Ponceau  4GB)  is  prepared  from  hydrochloride  of 
diazohenzene  and  j$-naplithol-monoeuiphonic  acid.  It  is  a  fiery-red  powder, 
dyeing  a  reddish  orange  od  wool. 

Orange  G  is  the  sodium  salt  of  diazobeuzene-^-uaphthol-disulphonio 
acid.     It  dyes  an  orange-yellow  shade. 

Cochineal  Scarlet  2R  results  from  the  action  of  diazotoluene  upon  o-naph- 
thol-monosulphonic  acid.     It  forms  a  cinnabar-red  dye-color. 

Azococdn  2R  results  from  the  action  of  hydrochloride  of  diazoxylene 
upon  o-naphtbol-sul phonic  acid.  It  forms  a  rra-brown  powder,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.     It  is  used  in  silk  dyeing. 

Wool  Scarld  R  results  from  the  action  of  hydrochloride  of  diazoxylene 
upon  a-naphthol-disulpbonic  acid.  It  forms  a  brown-red  powder,  soluble 
in  water  with  yellowish-red  color. 
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Ponceau  2R  (Xjlidiiie  Red)  results  from  the  action  of  hydrochloride 
of  diazo-m-xyletie  opoo  iS-Daplithol-disulphonicacid.  It  forms  a  red  powder, 
easily  soluble.  It  has  been  used  id  large  quaotities  as  a  substitute  for  coch- 
ineal. 

Ponoeaii  3fl  (Cumidiae  Red)  reeiilta  from  the  action  of  hydrochloride 
of  diazo-in-cumene  upon  f^-naphthol-disulpbonio  acid.  It  b  used  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  gives  redder  shades. 

Aniaol  Red  and  Phendol  Bed  are  formed  by  the  action  of  anisidine  and 
amido-phenetol  respectively  upon  jS-naphthol-disulphonic  acid. 

Feat  Red  B  (Bordeaux  B)  is  formed  by  (he  action  of  hydrochloride  of 
diazonapbthalene  upon  ^-naphthol-disulphonic  acid. 

a-Naphihol  Orange  (Tropnolin  OOO,  No.  1)  is  the  sodium  salt  of  jt^uI- 
phaQilic-acid-azo-a-naphthol.  Forms  oranee-yellow  scales,  tolerably  solu- 
ble in  water.     It  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  reddish  orange. 

fi-Nmthihol  Orange  (Tropeolin  CXX),  No.  2,  Mandarin)  results  from  the 
action  of  p-diazobenzene-sulphonic  acid  upon  ^-napbthol  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion. It  forms  an  orange-red  soluble  powder,  and  is  used  largely  for  wool- 
dyeing. 

Fati  Red  A  (Rocelline,  Cerasine,  etc.)  is  prepared  by  uniting  o-diazo- 
naphthalene-sulpbonic  acid  acid  with  i3-naphthol.  It  forms  a  brown-red 
powder,  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  It  is  used  largely  as  a 
substitute  for  barwood  and  orseille. 

Azorubin  S  (Fast  Red  C,  Carmoisin)  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the  disul- 
phonic  acid  of  naphthalene-azo-a-naphtiiol.  It  forms  a  reddish-brown 
soluble  powder, 

Srilliant  Ptmceau  4R  (Cochineal  Red  A)  and  Fast  Red  D  (Amaranth) 
are  both  sodium  salts  of  trisulpbonic  acids  of  naphthalene-azo-j^-napbthol, 
isomeric  with  each  other.  The  former  is  a  scarlet-nd  easily  soluble  powder, 
the  latter  a  reddish-brown  powder. 

Roxaimine  is  the  sodium  salt  of  d I oxyazo^naphth ale nc-sul phonic  acid. 
It  dyes  wool  red  from  an  acid  bath  and  is  used  as  au  orchil  substitute. 

B.  DiSAZO  Dyes. — [a)  DUazo  Dyes  from  Azo  Dye-coUm  (Primary 
Disazo  Dyes). — Resorcin  Brown  is  the  sodium  salt  of  a  sulphonic  acid  of 
resorcin-disazo-xylene-benzene.     Forms  a  brown  soluble  powder. 

Fa^  Broan  results  from  the  action  of  two  molecules  of  a-diazo-napb- 
thalene-su  I  phonic  acid  upon  one  molecule  of  resorcin. 

Add  Brown  G  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloride  of  diazo-ben- 
tene  upon  chrysoidin-sulphonic  acid.     Dyes  wool  brown  in  acid  solution. 

Lamarck  Brown  is  the  hydrochloride  of  benzeae-disazo-phenylene- 
diamine.     It  is  much  used  in  coloring  leather. 

(6)  Visaxo  Dyeajrom  Amido-axo  Duea  {Secondary  Disazo  Dyes). — Cloik 
Bed  6  (Azocoocin  7B)  results  from  the  action  of  diazoazo-benzene  upon 
d-naphthol-sulphonic  acid.  Forms  a  brown  powder  not  readily  soluble  in 
water.  Used  in  wool-dyeing,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  It^wood, 
fustic,  etc. 

Bi-iUiant  Oocein  (Cotton  Scarlet)  results  from  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloride of  diazoazo-benzene  upon  ^-naphthol-disulphonic  acid.  Forms  a 
reddish  soluble  powder. 

Biebrich  ScarM  (Ponceau  B). — It  is  the  sodium  salt  of  amido-azo-ben- 
zene-disulphonic-aci<i-azo-j?-naphthol.  Forms  a  brown-red  fairly  soluble 
powder.     Dyes  wool  and  silk  in  acid  bath  a  red  color  like  cochineal. 

Oodtn  Scarlet  3B  (Ponoeau  4RB)  results  from  the  action  of  diazoazo- 
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benEene-moDoealphonio  acid  npon  ^naphthol-mooofiulphonic  acid.  Forms 
a  red-brown  powder  disBolving  with  scarlet-red  color.  Used  in  wool-  and 
Btlk-dyeiog. 

Bordeaux  Q  ia  obtained  by  the  action  of  amido-azo-toluene-moDo- 
sulphonic  acid  upon  ^-oaphthol-monoeulpbonic  acid  S.  Dyes  wool  red  from 
an  acid  bath. 

Nnphihd  Black  \%  the  eodiiim  salt  of  the  tctrasulphomc  acid  of  naphtha- 
lene-disazo- naphthalene-^- naphthol.  Forma  a  violet-black  powder.  Used 
exclusively  in  wool-dyeing. 

Wool  Black  is  the  soaium  salt  of  the  disulphonic  acid  of  a  benzene- 
disazo-benzene^-tolyl'j^-aaphthylamine.  It  forms  a  bluish-black  soluble 
powder.     Dyes  a  deep  blue-black  color  and  is  quite  stable. 

Naphthylamine  Black  and  AnihraciU  Black  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
disulpno-naphtliylene-azo-d-naphtliylamine  upon  a-naphthylamine  and  di- 
pheny!-m-phenylene-di amine  respectively, 

Pad  Violet  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the  disulphonic  acid  of  a  naphthalene- 
disazo-benzene-j^-naplithol.  Forms  a  dark  brown  soluble  powder.  Used  in 
wool-dyeing. 

Oiromatropes  2R,  25,  6D,  etc,  are  combinations  of  diazo  compounds 
with  dioxy-naphthalene-disiil  phonic  acid.  They  (tive  colors  varying  from 
scarlet  to  magenta,  which  on  subsequent  treatment  with  a  boiling  solution 
of  potbMium  bichromate  change  to  very  fast  blacks. 

(c)  Dliazo  Dyes  from  Diamido  Campown^  (Congo  Group,  or  Benzidine 
Dyes). — -These  dvea  are  distinguislied  from  all  other  coal-tar  dyes  by  the 
readiness  with  which  vegetable  fibres  may  be  dyed  with  them  without  pre- 
vious mordanting,  so  that  they  are  equally  applicable  to  vegetable  or 
animal  fibres,  and  can  be  used  with  goods  of  mixed  fibre.  They  are  often 
called  auhalaTitice  cotton  dyes.  Their  affinity  for  the  fibres  indeed  goes  so 
far  that  they  can  be  used  like  mordants  to  facilitate  the  &stening  of  other 
coal-tar  dyes  upon  the  v^etable  fibres. 

The  commereial  products  consist  generally  of  the  potassium,  sodium, 
or  ammonium  sulphonates  of  the  dye-cotor. 

Naphthalene  Red  is  the  sodium  salt  of  naphthalene-disazo-binaph- 
thionic  acid.     Dyes  unmordanted  cotton  red  from  a  boiling  alkaline  bath. 

Diamine  Qold  is  the  sodium  salt  of  disulpho-napntbalene-disazo- 
biphcnetot.     It  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  yellow. 

Oirygcphenine  is  the  sodium  salt  of  dtsulpho-stilbene-disazo-bipbenetol. 
Dyes  like  the  previous  color. 

By  the  diazotizing  of  this  same  di am ido-stilbeiie-disul phonic  acid  are 
also  derived  Hessian  Yellow,  Hessian  Purple  N  and  B,  ana  Hessian  Violet. 

The  diazo  com|)ound  from  the  molecule  of  benzidine  is  similarly  com- 
bined with  a  series  of  compounds  to  produce  the  well-known  benzidine 
dyes,  Congo  Q  and  P,  (Jongo  Yellow,  Svlphanil  Ydlow,  Brilliant  Congo  G, 
Clolh  Brown,  Diamine  Black,  Diamine  Blue,  Diamine  Scarlet,  Dtaminx 
Brown,  Diamine  Green,  and  Congo  Cbrin(A  G. 

Congo  Red  is  the  sodium  salt  of  di  phenyl -j>-disa20-naphthion!c  acid. 
Forms  a  reddish-brown  powder,  soluble  in  water  with  fine  red  color.  This 
solution  is  so  sensitive  to  acids  that  a  single  drop  of  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  suffices  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  liquid  to  a  beautiful  blue.  It  is 
therefore  a  valuable  indicator  in  volumetric  analysis. 

Bemopurpurin  is  formed  by  the  action  of  tetrazo-ditolyl  chloride  upon 
naphthylamine  eulphonate  of  aoda.    It  ia  a  dark  red  powder,  diasolving 
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easily  in  water.  The  scarlet  obtained  from  this  dye  is  not  changed  by 
dilute  acid  as  b  that  from  Congo  red. 

Azo  Blue  is  formed  by  the  action  of  tetrazo-ditolyl  chloride  upon  j!-napb' 
thol-sulplionate  of  potash.  It  is  a  dark  blue  powder,  dissolving  easily  in 
water.     It  is  fast  tu  acids  but  not  to  light. 

Diazotized  tolidine  yields,  besides  the  two  dyes  hist  mentioned,  DeUa- 
•parpu/rin  5B,  Chryearaine,  Azo  Blue,  and  Azo  Mauve.  Dianisidine  and 
dipnenetidine  also  yield,  when  diazotized,  well-known  dyes  of  this  class, 
such  as  Beraoaurine,  H^iotrape,  and  Benzo-mdigo-blue, 

Oirbazol  Yellow  and  Naphtkol  Bltte-blaek  are  also  colors  of  this  class. 

Sapplementary  to  the  Azo  Dyea. — Tartraan  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
two  molecules  of  phenyl-h)'drazin-^p-sul phonic  acid  upon  one  molecule  of 
dioxytartaric  acid.  Orange-yellow  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
a  valuable  woollen  dye,  very  fast  to  light  and  fulling. 

Primvlint  and  Ingrain  Colors. — Primnline  is  mentioned  here  because 
of  its  ready  convertibility  into  azo  colors  (ingrain  colors).  It  Is  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  sulplio-  acid  of  a  siilphat^Hl  amido-  compound,  and  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  Bulubnr  upon  ^-toluidine.  The  pnmuline  base  is  a  yellow 
powder,  very  soluole  in  hot  water,  and  dyes  unmordanted  cotton  direct  from 
a  neutral  or  alkaline  bath.  Its  great  importance,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  as  the  sulpho-acid  of  a  primary  amine  it  can  be  diazotized  (see  p.  403), 
and  then  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  whole  range  of  phenols  and 
amines  to  form  azo  colors.  These  operations  can  readily  be  carried  out 
upon  the  fibre,  whence  the  colors  so  obtained  have  been  called  ingrain 
colors.  This  diazotizing  and  developing  with  the  phenol  or  amine  may  be 
effected  upon  silk,  wool,  or  cotton  fibre  previously  dyed  with  the  primu- 
line  base.  In  this  way  yellows,  oranges,  purples,  reds,  scarlets,  maroons, 
and  browns  are  produced. 

When  paranitraniline  is  diazotized  we  obtain  azo-p-nitraniline.  If 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  compound  so  formed  and  the  diazo  com- 
pound admixed  with  a  lat^  excess  of  salt,  the  sodium  suluhate  so 
produced  protects  the  diazo  compound  from  light,  even  in  the  ary  state, 
until  ready  for  use  in  the  dye-bath  for  dyeing  goods  padded  with  napbUiols, 
naph  thy  la  mines,  eto. 

5.  Qdinoliks  aitd  Acridinb  Dyes. — Quinoli'M  YeUow  is  the  sodium 
salt  of  quinoline-phthalon-sulphonic  actd.  It  forms  a  yellow  powder, 
soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  witn  yellow  color.  Used  for  wool-  and  silk- 
dyeing. 

FlavanUiM  is  obtained  by  beating  aeetanilid  with  anhydrous  zinc  clilo- 
ride  for  several  hours  to  250°  C.  The  commercial  salt  is  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  base  so  obtained.  Was  formerly  used  for  wool-  and  silk-dyeing, 
and  for  cotton  after  mordanting  with  tannin  and  tartar  emetic. 

Cyanine  (Quinoline  Blue)  is  prepared  by  treating  a  mixture  of  quino- 
line  and  lepidine  with  amyl  iodide.  It  forms  a  fine  blue  color,  but  unstable 
to  light.  It  is  not  of  importance  in  textile  coloring,  but  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  orthochromatic  phot4^;raphic  dry  p1at«s. 

Qui-noline  Red  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzo-tri<^loride  upon  a  mix- 
ture of  quinaldine  and  isoquinoline.  Is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  orthochromatic  photographic  plates. 

Aendine  Y^ow  it  the  hydrochloride  of  diamido-dimethyl-acridine. 
Dyes  silk  greenish-yellow  wiUi  green  fluorescence,  and  cotton  mordanted 
with  tannin  yellow. 
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PhcMpAiM  (CbrTSaniline)  is,  as  was  before  noted  (see  ».  397),  a  by- 
product ID  tbe  manufacture  of  magenta,  but  is  probably  diamido-pheoyl- 
acridine.  The  phosphine  of  oommeroe  is  tbe  nitrate  or  chlorbydnite  of  the 
base  ohrysaniline.     Uwd  at  present  duefly  in  silk-dyeing. 

6.  Abtificial  Indigo. — Artificial  indigo  has  now  become  an  artide 
of  commerce,  and  in  purity  and  uniformity  distinctly  excels  the  natural 
product.  The  first  important  synthesis  was  that  utilizing  what  is  known  as 
"  propiolic  paste,"  whidi  is  a  moist  paste  containing  a  definite  percentage 
(nsually  twenty-five  per  cent)  of  o-nitropbenyl-propiolic  acid  prepared  from 
synthetic  cinnamic  acid.  Profi'ssor  Baeyer  found  that  tbie  o-nitrophenrl- 
propiolic  acid  when  in  alkaline  solution  is  readily  changed  by  reducing 
agents,  like  grape-sugar,  milk-sugar,  sulphides,  siilpbydrates,  and  espe- 
cially by  xanthogenate,  Into  indigo-blue.  The  reducing  agents  act  already 
in  the  cold  in  either  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions.  This  "propiolic 
paste"  was  used  for  a  time  in  calico-printing,  being  printed  on  uie  goods 
along  with  the  reducing  agent,  but  the  decomposition  of  the  xanth<^;enate 
of  soda  develops  mercaptan,  the  unpleasant  odor  of  which  adheres  ve^ 
persistently  to  the  goods,  and  the  blue  color  is  slightly  gray  in  shade.  It 
has  therefore  been  Biveo  op  for  the  present. 

Kalle's  artificial  indigo  (due  to  Baever  in  conjunction  with  Drewsen)  is 
prepared  by  converting  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  into  o-nitrophenyllacto-ketone 
by  the  action  of  acetone.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  then  changed  to 
a  soluble  compound  by  treatment  with  sodium  bisulphite,  and  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  "  indigo  salt."  This  salt,  if  dissolved  in  water  or  thickened 
with  any  suitable  substance  and  afterwards  applied  to  woollen  fabrics  and 
these  passed  through  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  20°  B.,  causes  the  lull 
color  of  indigo  to  develop. 

Following  these  syntheses  comes  that  of  Heumann  from  phenyl-glyco- 
coll,  which,  when  fused  with  caustic  alkali,  yields  psendo-indoxyl,  and  this 
is  easily  changed  into  indigo  by  atmospheric  oxidation. 

Similarly,  phenyl-glycocoll-o-carboxylio  acid  (from  chloracetic  and  an- 
thranilic  acids),  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  yields  the  same  results. 

This  last  synthesis  of  Heumann  and  that  of  Baeyer  and  Drewsen,  men- 
tioned above,  are  tlie  two  which  are  now  commercially  carried  out. 

7.  OxYKETONE  CoLOBS  f  Chromophor       u     V 

(a)  Anthraquinone  Dekivatives. — AHzarin, — -This  term  may  be 
applied  commercially  to  the  pure  dioxyanthraquinone  found  in  the  madder- 
root  and  made  artificially  from  anthraquinone-monosulphonic  acid,  or  to  the 
two  trioxyanthraquinoues  obtained  from  anthraquinone-dbulphonic  acid, 
an<i  known  more  accurately  as  anthrapurpurin  and  fiavopurpnrin.  The 
first  or  true  alizarin  is  the  blue  shade  alizarin.  This  is  a  yellow  powder 
coming  into  commerce  as  a  ten  per  cent  or  twenty  per  cent,  paste.  When 
dried  and  sublimed  it  forms  splendid  orange-red  crystals,  melting  at  280°  C. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  sparingly  soluble  only  in  cold  alcohol.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  and  on  diluting  tlie  alizarin  is  precipitated  agwn  unchanged. 
It  acts  as  a  wefdc  acid,  and  forms  alizarates  with  the  alkalies  and  metallic 
hydrates. 

Anthrapurpurin  (Isopurpurin),  as  before  stated,  is  a  trioxyanthraqui- 
oone,  but  is  generally  produced  along  with  the  preceding  compound  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  alizarin,  as  both  uie  monosulpbonic  and  the 
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diflulphonic'  acids  are  obtained  in  sulphonatiag  anthraquiuone.     Anthra- 

Surpurin  is  obtained  ia  the  purest  state  by  melting  pure  ^-antbraqninoae- 
isiupbonic  acid  with  caustic  soda  and  chlorate  of  potash.  It  melts  at 
360°  C. 

Flavopurpurin  is  obtained  also  in  the  manu&cture  of  commercial  aliz- 
arin, and  can  be  prepared  as  sole  product  by  melting  a-anthraquinone- 
disulphonic  acid  with  caustic  soda  and  chlorate  of  pota^.  Forms  orange- 
colored  needles,  melting  at  over  300°  C.  A  mixture  of  antbrapurpurin 
and  flavopurpUHQ  witb  little  alizarin  constitutes  the  commercial  yellow 
shade  alizarin. 

Purpurin  is  also  a  trioxyanthraquinone,  but  differs  in  its  molecular  for- 
mula from  both  antbrapurpurin  and  flavopurpurin,  and  is  therefore  one  of 
three  isomers.  It  is  not  a  constituent  of  commercial  artificial  alizarin,  but 
is  found  accompanying  true  alizarin  in  the  madder-root.  It  forms  red 
needles,  beginumg  to  sublime  at  150°  C.  and  melting  at  253°  C.  It  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water  with  dark-red  color. 

Alixarin  Bordmitx  B  is  &  tetraoxyaDthraquinone,  and  is  made  by  oxi- 
dizing alizarin  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  saponification  of  the  ether 
so  formed. 

Alizarin  Cyanine  R  is  peuta-oxyanthraquinone  obtained  by  oxidizing 
the  (dizarin  bordeaux  in  sulphuric  acid  with  manganese  dioxide  and  heat- 
ing the  intermediatesnlphuricetberwitb  dilute  acid.  Dyes  wool  mordanted 
with  alumiua  violet,  with  chromium  blue. 

Alizarin  Orange  (Nitroalizarin)  is  formed  from  aliearin  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  42°  B.  upon  alizarin  sus- 

S ended  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  forms  a  yellow  paste  oi^  twenty  per  cent, 
ry  material.  Aluminum  salts  form  an  orange  color,  chromium  salts  a 
brown-red  shade.     Used  with  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

AUzarin  Red  is  the  sodium  ^t  of  alizarin-monosulpbonic  acid,  and 
Alizarin  Maroon  is  amidoalizarin. 

AUzarin  Blue  is  a  dioxyanthraquinone-qninoline,  and  is  made  by  heating 
j!-nitroalizarin  with  glycerine  ana  sulphuric  add  to  90°  C.  iWk  blue 
powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Hence  is  used  either  by  reduction  with 
zinc-dust,  grape-sugar,  or  similar  reducing  agent  and  subseouent  atmos- 
pheric oxidation,  as  in  indigo-dyeing,  or  by  lorming  a  soluble  compound 
with  alkaline  bisulphites,  desigoated  as  Alizarin  Blue  S,  This  latter  is 
much  faster  to  light  than  the  original  color. 

Alizarin  Indigo-bbie  S  and  Alizarin  Green  8  are  similar  sodium  bi- 
sulphite compounds, — the  first  of  penta-oxyaothraquinone-quinoline  and  the 
second  of  tri-  and  tetra-uxyantaraquinone-quinoline  and  their  sulphonic 
acids. 

Anthracene  Brown  { Anthragallol)  is  a  trioxyanthraquinone.  It  is  formed 
by  heating  benzoic  and  gallic  acids  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
heating  pyri^llol  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  zinc  chloride.  It  comes 
into  commerce  as  a  dark  brown  paste,  and  yields  very  fast  shades. 

RyffignUol  is  a  hex aoxyanthraqui none,  and  is  made  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  gallic  acid. 

(6)  Oxyledone  Colors  other  than  Anthraquinane  DerivaHves. — Alizarin 
YeUow  A  is  made  by  the  condensation  of  benzoic  acid  with  pyrc^llol,  and 
is  a  trioxybenzophenone,  while  Alizarin  YeUow  C  is  made  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  acetic  acid  with  pyn^llol  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride.  It  is 
a  gallacetophenone. 
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Anthraeeae  YtUow  is  obtained  by  the  treatmeDt  of  dioxy-^--methTlcoD- 
Dttrin  with  bromiae. 

AUtarin  Black  8  is  the  aodium  bisalpbite  compouud  of  napbtbazariue 
(dioxyDaplithoquiaone). 

Oallojlatin  is  formed  by  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of  gallic  acid  in  alka- 
line solution.  Forma  a  ilirty-yellow  paste,  insoluble  in  water  or  hydro- 
diloric  acid.  Wool  mordanted  with  chromium  salts  takes  a  color  resembling 
that  obtained  from  fustic. 

8.  Dyes  op  Unkmowk  Cowtitotiok. 

Oaohou  de  Laval  is  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  organic  substances  such 
as  Bawdu»t,  bran,  etc.,  with  sodiom  sulphide.    It  dyes  cotton  brown. 

IV.  Analytioal  Tests  tuid  HethodB. 

In  ^is  sedjon  it  is  not  the  intention  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  the  chemical 
examination  of  coal-tar  colors,  but  to  briefly  indicate  the  more  important  and 
characteristic  tests.  The  complete  chemical  analysis  of  the  artificial  oi^anic 
dyes  is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  the  analyst  usuuly  deteiminine  the  identity 
of  the  coloring  matter  by  means  of  the  tabular  schemes  which  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  as  new  products  have  appeared  on  the  market, 
and  estimating  the  moisiure  of  the  sample  and  auca  foreign  substances  aa 
the  sulphates  of  soda,  and  of  maenesia,  salt,  sugar,  stan^,  and  dextrine, 
sand,  etc  Of  considerable  value  \a  oonnection  with  the  above  is  a  dyed 
sample  of  cloth  or  yam,  which,  although  not  strictly  a  chemical  test,  is  one 
of  equal  importance,  especially  for  the  information  of  the  immediate  user 
of  tbe  dye.  The  reo(^nition  of  dyes,  either  by  themselves  or  on  the  fibre, 
is  often  desirable,  but  this  requires  considerable  care  and  judgment,  from 
tbe  tact  that  a  very  large  number  are  simply  mixtures,  some  with  as  many 
as  five  separate  dyes ;  in  such  cases  the  task  is  almost  hopeless.  These  mix- 
tures are  sometimes  made  at  tbe  color  manu&ctory,  and  again  by  tbe  local 
agent ;  in  the  latter  case,  usually  to  supply  some  particular  shade  called  for, 
and  generally  without  anyrt^id  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  constituents  ; 
this  mdiscriminate  mixing  aooounts  in  a  measure  for  the  streakiness  and 
aneven  effects  noticed  in  dyeing  piece  goods  and  yam  with  such  colora, 
which  cannot  always  be  detected  by  dyeing  the  small  test  samples  in  the 
laboratory. 

Fadf^  to  Light  is  determined  by  exposing  one-half  of  a  dyed  skein  or 
piece  of  dyed  cloni  to  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  for  a  definite  time,  say 
thirty  days  or  longer. 

Fatness  to  Soap, — A  piece  of  dyed  cloth  or  yam  is  worked  in  a  neutral 
soap  tatlier,  washea,  dried,  and  compared  with  the  original. 

Comparative  Dife^rials. — For  this  purpose  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  or 
tjnned  copper  are  most  convenient, — tne  latter  is  the  best  suited, — and  if 
means  can  be  had  to  provide  beating  by  steam,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. When  several  comparative  dyeings  are  to  be  made  at  one  time  of  the 
same  cXasa  of  samples,  one  equal  temperature  is  necessary. 

For  Wool  and  Silk. — In  either  case  it  is  beat  to  use  a  vessel  containing 
about  one  litre.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  grammes  of  wool  (yam  or 
fabric)  and  about  five  to  ten  grammes  of  silk  answer  well  for  the  testa. 
The  quantity  of  dye  used  varies,  although  two  standards,  representing  one 
per  cent,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  or  silk,  answer,  as  they 
give  two  shades  which  are  convenient  for  estimating  the  dyeing  value  of 
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the  sample.  To  make  the  test,  the  color  is  weighed  out  carefully,  washed 
ioto  the  dye-bath  containing  water,  and  brought  to  the  boil,  into  which  the 
material,  previously  wetted  out,  iB  immersed  and  kept  moving  about  for  a 
definite  time,  say  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  the  bath  is  exhausted  of 
color,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  washed,  dried,  and  the  shade  compared  with 
a  swatch  of  the  same  weight,  treated  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  aa 
to  temperature,  time,  etc. 

To  determine  the  relative  dyeing  values  of  color  samples,  two  solutions 
of  equal  value  are  made  of  equal  (known)  weights  of  the  dyes,  and  two 
dyeings  are  made  as  above,  only  adding  the  dye  solution  to  the  bath  as  iast 
as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  fabric ;  a  point  will  be  reached  when  no  more  color 
will  be  taken  up,  when  the  addition  must  stop,  the  difference  in  the  volume 
of  the  solution  remaining,  from  their  original  volume,  gives  the  amount  used 
in  each  test ;  and  as  the  strength  was  known,  the  relative  amounts  absorbed 
by  the  fabric  can  be  calculated.  The  above  applies  equally  to  silk.  No 
general  rule  can  be  given  which  will  embrace  the  application  of  the  colors 
to  fibres  in  testing,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  various  classes  of  dyes  and 
methods  in  Chapter  XIV. 

For  OotUm, — Few  colors  are  directly  applicable  to  this  fibre  without 
previously  mordanting  it  with  suitable  substances  which  will  cause  the 
color  to  remain.  In  the  laboratory,  a  quantity  of  cotton  is  taken  (yam  or 
piece),  boiled  well  in  water,  and  immersed  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
tannin  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  it  is  removed  and  boiled  in  a  bath  con- 
tfuniug  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  tartar  emetic  for  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes,  washed,  dried,  and  kept  for  nee.  (Other  mordants — e.g.,  tin,  iron, 
alumina,  etc — are  used  according  to  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  estab- 
lishment) In  the  matter  of  printed  goods,  swatches  of  cotton  cloth,  mor- 
danted on  one  piece  with  several  bases,  are  made  by  the  printer,  and  these 
are  then  passed  through  one  solution  of  color,  and  the  efiect  can  be  conveni- 
ently noticed. 

For  Woollen  Yam  Printing. — Pastes  are  made  up  of  the  color  in  vary- 
ing strengths  with  starch  or  flour,  and  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  re- 
quired, such  as  oxalic  or  tartaric  acids,  stannous  chloride,  etc.,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Five  grammes  of  color  are  taken  and  mixed  with  a  little 
water  containing  dextrine  or  glycerine,  and  this  is  made  up  to  five  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  with  a  paste  of  flour  (one  pound  per  gallon).  Twenty  or 
thirty  strands  of  yarn  about  a  metre  long  are  taken,  held  at  one  end,  and 
the  color-paste  rubbed  well  in  for  a  space  of  about  six  inches  with  a  glass 
rod  or  spatula ;  one-tenth  of  the  color-paste  is  emptied  out,  and  the  remain- 
ing is  ailuted  again  to  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  and  this  is  then 
applied  to  the  yarn,  leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  or  so  from  the  first.  The 
diluting  operation  is  continued  so  that  the  printings  on  the  yam  will  repre- 
sent color  in  the  projwrtion  of  1,  .9,  .8,  .7,  ete.,  giving  a  range  of  shades  of 
one  color.  The  yam  so  printed  is  then  steamed  for  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  under  pressure,  or  longer  without  pressure,  washed,  and  dried. 
This  method  is  of  much  value  in  matehiug  and  valuing  shades  in  tapestry 
carpets. 

Sy  Oolorimetry. — This  method  involves  the  use  of  two  graduated  glass 
tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  each  of  the  same  diameter,  thickness,  and  length. 
The  standard  sample  of  dye  being  weighed  and  dissolved  in  water,  is  poured 
into  one  tube,  while  an  equal  weight  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  is  poured 
into  the  other,  and  by  holding  the  tubes  to  the  light  the  depUi  of  color  is 
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teen.  If  (Hie  is  darker  in  shade  than  the  other,  it  is  diluted  until  the  sliadvs 
are  equal,  when,  by  knowing  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
added  to  equalise  the  tint,  the  relative  strength  of  the  dyes  can  be  ascertained. 

Mixtura  of  Dt/ea  can  be  detected  by  sprinkling  some  of  the  (wwder  on 
the  surface  of  distilled  wat^r,  and  noticing  the  color  of  the  atreakn  formed  as 
the  particles  subside,  or  by  dissolving  the  dye  in  a  little  alcohol  and  water  con- 
tained in  a  small  evaporating  dish  or  beaker,  and  immersing  therein  the  end 
of  a  strip  of  white  blotting-paper,  when,  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  several  dif- 
ferently-colored bands  are  seen  on  the  paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  mixture  do  not  always  possess  the  same  degree  of  capillarity. 
These  bands  can  be  cut  off  and  separately  tested  by  proper  reagents  according 
to  the  scheme  for  identification  of  dyes  following.  Fractional  dyeing  has 
also  furnished  information  of  value;  usually  wool  or  silk  being  employed. 

IderUiJicaiion  of  OxU-tar  Dyta. — Weingartner's  comprehensive  tables, 
which  follow,  aflbrds  means  of  determining  the  group  to  which  a  sample  of 
dye  under  examination  belongs.  The  dyes  are  divided  conveniently  into 
two  divisions,  batae  and  acid  coloring  matters,  and  the  latter  into  soluble 
and  insolitbU  in  water. 

1.  7^e  Dye  is  Soluble  in  Water. — Add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  tannin* 
to  a  solution  of  the  dye,  and  note  the  formation  of  a  precipitate,  after  heating. 

A.  Precipitation  takes  Place. — 7%«  cofor  is  basic. — A  small  quanti^  of 
the  original  color  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  reduced  with  hydrocnloric  acid 
and  Einc-dust,  rapidly  filtered,  and  neutralieed  with  sodium  acetate ;  small 
strips  of  filter-paper  are  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  exposed  to  oxidize. 
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B.  No  PreeipUaiion  takes  Place. — The  color  U  add. 
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II.   ne  D}/e  ia  Inaoluble  in  Water.— Tn*t  with  a  live  per  cent  b 
of  caustic  soda. 
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Chemical  Analyma  of  Dyes. —  Ultimate  analysis  is  not  within  tlie  scojm 
of  this  work.  Proximate  anidyna  is  constantly  resorted  to,  and  embraces 
tiie  determination  of  the  moiUure,  mineral  raaUer,  salts,  starches,  etc. 

Determination  of  Moisture.— ^ne  to  three  grammes  of  the  coloring 
matter  are  weighed  in  a  sliallow  porcelain  or  platinum  dish,  and  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  100°  to  105°  C.  in  an  air-liath,  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weighed  again,  the  dilference  is  moisture. 

Jjisolxible  Matter. — The  dried  residue  from  the  above  is  dissolved  in 
water,  warmed  to  facilitate  solution  if  necessary,  and  filtered  tliruugli  a 
small  tared  filter,  washed  until  no  color  remains,  dried,  cooled  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weighed.  If  dextrine  is  present,  it  wilt  be  noticed  in  this  test 
by  its  odor. 

Sodium  Chloride  (Common  Salt). — This  is  usually  determined  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  but  as  many  dyes  contain  chlorine  in  the  molecule,  the  addition 
of  this  relent  directly  to  the  solution  is  inadmissible.  Salt  can  be  esti- 
mated indirectly  by  calc-idating  from  the  amount  of  chlorine  found  in  the 
ash  lefl  upon  igniting  some  of  the  dye  by  dissolving  in  water,  Altering  to  re- 
move any  insoluble  matter,  acidulating  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  complete  precipitation.  Then  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  futer,  wash  well  with  warm  water,  dry  on  the  filter,  remove  the  pre- 
cipitate carefully,  and  ignite  the  filter  separately,  when  cool  add  one  or  two 
drops  of  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ignite  again,  and  add 
the  main  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  until  the  edges  begin  to  fuse, 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  the  chloride  of  silver,  from  which  can  be 
calculated  the  percentage  of^salt  Allen  states  that  chlorine  so  found 
probably  existea  originally  in  the  dye  as  common  salt.  Another  method, 
which  does  not  answer  in  every  case,  is  to  acidulate  an  aqueous  solution  of 
a  known  weight  of  the  dye  with  sulphuric  acid,  agitate  with  several  changes 
of  ether  until  all  the  color  has  been  taken  up  from  tlie  aqueous  solution  in 
which  the  salt  remains,  separated  by  a  tap-funnel,  when  it  can  be  precipi- 
tated and  estimated  as  usual. 

Sulphate  of  Stx/ium  (Glauber's  Salt)  in  the  anhydrous  condition  is  an 
admirable  adulterant  for  light-colored  dyes.  By  adding  a  hot  solution 
of  barium  chloride  to  an  acidulated  (hydrochloric  acid)  solution  of  a  dye 
which  is  sulphonated,  and  contains  an  admixed  sulphate,  a  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate  and  barium  sulphonate  will  be  formed,  this  is  filtered  and 
well  washed  with  water,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
the  sulphonate  will  be  converted  into  barium  carbonate  by  decomposition  ; 
upon  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  carbonate  dissolves  while  the  sul- 
ptiate  will  remain  unchanged,  wash  with  warm  water,  dry,  detach  from  the 
filter,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Epsom  Salt). — This  body  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent employed  as  an  adulterant,  and  as  magnesium  ts  never  a  chemical  con- 
stituent of  tar-dyes,  its  presence  in  the  asb  is  conclusive.  The  estimation 
is  carried  out  by  igniting  the  dye,  dissolving  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering  if  necessary,  adtling  ammonium  chloride  and  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  and  finally  a  solution  of  sodium  ammonium  phosphate, 
stirring,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  glass  rod  used  from  rubbing  the 
sides  of^  the  beaker,  and  allowing  to  stand  overnight,  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

Carbonates. — Indication  of  presence  by  effervescing  upon  addition  of  a 
dilute  acid.    Estimated  by  use  of  one  of  the  forms  of  carbonic  acid  apparatus. 
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Dexlraie.~—Th'iB  subetance  is  estimated  by  weighing  one  or  two  gnunmes 
of  the  dye  in  a  small  tared  beaker,  provided  with  a  slass  rod.  The  dye 
is  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  absolute  alcohol  add^,  when  the  dextrine 
will  be  thrown  down,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  glass.  The  contents  are 
emptied,  and  the  glass  rinsed  two  or  three  times  with  alcohol,  dried,  and 
weighed. 

Starch. — The  presence  of  this  substance  must  not  be  taken  as  an  adulter- 
ant in  every  case  it  is  found ;  owing  to  its  peculiar  properties  it  acts  as  a 
drier  or  absorber  of  moistness,  and  nenoe  prevents  the  caking  of  the  dye. 
By  dissolving  a  quantity  of  the  dye  in  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
stand  in  a  conical  glass  for  a  while,  any  starch  present  will  subside,  the  clear 
liquid  is  poured  on,  and  the  residue  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water 
and  alcohol  until  no  color  remains,  it  can  tiien  be  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope ;  a  drop  is  placed  on  a  slide  with  a  drop  of  water,  the  cover-glass  put 
on,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  iodine  solution  placed  on  the  edge,  and  aUowed  to 
dispUce  the  water  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  filter-paper  opposite  the  iodine, 
will,  if  starch  is  present,  develop  the  characteristic  reaction, — blue. 

iSu^r.— Estimated  as  for  dextrine ;  the  alcohol  used  should  be  satu- 
rated with  sugar,  Sugar  can  be  estimated  in  dyes  by  precipitating  the  col- 
oring matter  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  proceeding  as  for  raw  sugar 
with  the  polariscope  (see  page  157),  or  by  inverting  sihI  estimating  with 
Fehliog'a  solution  (page  15t)). 

Sand  and  Ironfitingg  are  gross  adulterations  occasionally  met  with  id 
dyes  from  unprincipled  dealers.  Their  presence  would  have  been  noticed 
under  the  insoluble  matter  determination.  Iron  filii^  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined with  A  magnet 

A  careful  microaoopio  examination  of  ground  and  crystallized  dyes  will 
throw  much  light  on  their  preparation ;  bronze-powder  and  sugar  crystals 
have  been  thus  found, 

Patte-dyea,  etc,  are  best  estimated  by  evaporating  a  weighed  quanti^  to 
absolute  dryness  in  a  small  glass  mortar,  grind  thoroughly,  add  water, 
and  filter  through  a  tared  filter,  wash  with  water,  dry,  and  weigh.  If  this 
is  not  done,  trouble  will  be  met ;  paste-dyes  not  filtering  vm  if  simply 
diluted  with  water. 

7%e  Examinaiion  of  Dyed  FV>rea  can  well  be  acoomplished  by  the  aid 
of  the  following  table,  which  is  adapted  from  those  of  Hummell,*  of  R. 
Xjepetit,'!'  and  of  Lehne  and  RuaterholB,^  and  embraces  a  majority  of  the 
more  important  coloring  matters  which  have  found  application.  The  re- 
lents employed  are  hydrochloric  acid  (HCI),  concentrated,  21°  Beaum4,  and 
dilute,  one  part  of  acid  21°  B.  and  three  parts  water;  sulphuric  acid 
(H^O,),  concentrated,  66°  B.,  and  dilute,  one  part  of  acid  66°  B.  and  five 
parts  of  water;  nitric  add  (HNO.),  concentrated,  specific  gravity  1.40, 
dilute  one  part  of  the  strong  acid  and  two  parts  of  water ;  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion (NaOH),  concentrated,  38°  B.,  and  dilute,  one  part  of  the  strong  solu- 
tion and  ten  parts  of  water ;  ammonia,  specific  gravity  ,960 ;  alcohol 
ninety-six  per  cent. ;  stannous  chloride,  tin  salt  (SnCI,  +  2H,0),  and  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  equal  parts ;  acetate  of  ammonia  solution,  by 
neutralizing  ammonia  with  pure  acetic  acid  and  bringing  exactly  to  5°  B. 

*  Uummell,  The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabric*,  London,  IS6S. 

t  K.  LepeUt,  Journ.  Sue.  C'bem.  lud.,  vol.  viii.  p.  TT3  [from  Zeits.  f.  ingew.  Cbeni., 
1888, 536}.  t  I^arber-ieitung,  lS91,Henell,  18,  eto. 
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The  initials  or  names  in  parentheses  following  the  aaiaea  of  thedye-coloiB 
are  those  of  the  manufacturers  who  furnish  the  particular  dyestuflT,  and  will 
be  readily  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  handle  these  wares. 

A  separate  column  has  not  been  made  for  nitric  acid,  but  where  its 
action  is  distinctive  it  is  noted  under  the  head  of  remarks. 

Method  of  Procedure. — For  the  testing  with  concentrated  adds  and 
caustic  alkalies  small  watch-crystals  are  most  advantageously  used.  These 
are  then  placed  upon  white  paper  in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  carefully 
the  changes  of  color.  The  concentrated  acidsare  most  convenieDtly  dropped 
irom  small  dropping  tubes  or  pipettes,  so  that  they  can  be  added  drop  by 
drop  until  the  Sbre  is  completely  covered.  After  addition  of  the  acaaa 
four  to  five  minutes  are  allowed,  and  the  action  is  then  noted.  The  watch- 
crystals  are  then  heated  carefully  by  using  a  very  small  flame  or  placing 
them  upon  a  steam-ooil,  but  the  liquids  upon  the  watch-crystals  should  not 
be  allowed  to  boil.  AAer  waiting  a  few  minutes  and  allowing  them  to 
cool,  water  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  watch-crystals. 

All  the  other  reactions  of  the  tables  are  carried  out  in  test-tubes.  The 
fibre  is  placed  in  the  test-tube,  covered  with  the  reagent,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  minutes,  then  heated  without  quite  bribing  the  liquids  to 
the  boiling-point,  when  the  acUon  is  carefully  noted.  Finally  the  liquids 
are  boiled  for  a  short  time.  The  solution  is  then  poured  off  and  caustic 
alkali  or  acid,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added,  and  any  change  carefully  noted. 
After  the  tests  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids  the  fibres 
are  well  washed  with  water  in  order  to  observe  whether  the  ori^nal  color 
is  thereby  restored. 
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STATISTICS. 

1.  Crude  Materials  of  the  Color  Indpstht. — Schultz  (Chemie 
dea  Steinkohleiitbeers,  1900,  3d  ed.,  p.  9)  states  that  the  preseot  produo- 
tion  of  coal-tar  throughout  the  world  is  as  follows :  Englaod,  660,000 
tons ;  Geriiwny,  160,000  tons ;  Frauoe,  80,000  toDs ;  Belgium,  50,000  toos ; 
Holland,  30,000  toDs;  America,  120,000  tons;  total,  1,100,000  tons. 

As  raw  material  for  the  alizarin  industry,  Germany  imported  in  1899 
4,365,200  kilos,  of  anthracene.  She  also  imported  in  the  same  year  3,776,- 
600  kiloa.  of  naphthalene  and  3,968,100  kilos,  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 

The  German  ezportationa  of  products  of  this  iodiistiy  have  been  during 
recent  years: 


Aniline  oil  mnd  ralu,  metric  centnera  .  .  .  .  91,770  138,608  122,754 
Aniline  itnd  simlUr  d;e«,  metric  cenUien  .  .  176,860  197,128  227,046 
Alizarin,  metric  ceatnen 86,408  93,206  96,869 

In  1898  the  value  of  the  aniline  colors  exported  was  given  as  72,000,000 
marks.  Of  (his  amount  the  United  States  took  15,600,000  marks ;  Eng- 
land, 14,600,000  marks;  Austria-Hungary,  7,000,000  marks;  and  Italy, 
4,500,000  marks.  (United  States  Consular  fieports,  November,  1899, 
p.  380.) 

2.  Aniline  ani>  S(hilar  Dyb-colob8. — The  following  is  the  esti- 
mated daily  production  of  aniline: 

EngUnd   .    .  6,000 

Fnni'e  .    .    .  10,000  to  12,000  (two-thirds  eiporisd  to  GOTiiun7uid  SwitzerUnd). 

Oermany  ,    .  18,000 

The  value  of  the  aniline  and  mmilar  dyes  imported  into  England  and 
the  United  States  for  recent  years  has  been  as  follows ; 


3.  Alizarin. — The  importations  of  alizarin  into  the  United  States  and 
into  England  have  been  for  recent  years  as  follows : 


Schultz  states  that  there  are  at  present  nine  alisirin-works  in  full  aDd 
continuous  operation,  of  which  six  are  in  Oermany  and  three  in  England, 
while  three  other  ali^rin-works  exist  which  are  closed  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NATURAL  DYE-COLORS, 

L  Raw  Materials. 


The  raw  materials  to  be  described  here  are  a  series  of  vegetable  dyes 
ooming  into  commerce  partly  as  compact  heart  woods  and  roots  and  partly 
as  maseea  of  separated  coloring  matters,  together  with  a  few  dried  animal 
remains  yielding  coloring  matters.  We  shall  take  them  up  most  con- 
veniently in  ^Qups  accoraing  to  the  colors  yielded. 
A.  Red  Dyes. 

1.  BrcaU-wood  and  Allied  Woods  (syn.  BMhoh,  Boia  de  ^r&S).— The 
various  species  of  Oeaalpinia  yield  woods  which  appear  to  contain  a  com- 
mon chromt^en,  brasUin,  C„H,40t.  This  seems  already  in  the  wood  to  be 
changed  in  part  into  the  corresponding  coloring  matter,  broMlein,  C^HuOj. 
And  the  change  may  be  made  complete  by  oxidizing  the  alkaline  brasilin 
solution  in  the  air  or  by  acting  upon  a  hot  solution  of  brasilin  with  an  alco- 
holic iodine  solution.  Liebermann  and  Bui^  ascribe  to  the  crystals  of  bra- 
silin the  formula  C„II,tO,  -|-  H,0,  and  call  attention  to  the  &ct  that  it  bears 
the  same  relation  to  hiematoxylin,  Cj^jfi^  (see  p.  448),  that  alizarin  bears 
to  purpurin.  The  best  known  varieties  of  the  wood  are  known  by  the 
following  special  names ;  Pemambuoo-wood,  from  Oemlpinia  crUia,  grown 
in  Brazil  and  Jamaica,  yellowish-red  in  the  interior,  becoming  red  and  red- 
dish-brown on  the  sur&oe.  Brazil-wood,  from  Oceaalmnia  BraMliensis, 
grown  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  the  Antilles  and  Bahamas,  is  brick-red  in  the 
interior,  becoming  brown-red  on  the  surface.  It  is  inferior  in  coloring  power 
to  Pemambuco-wood.  Sapan-wood,  from  Oxsalpinia  aappan,  grown  in 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Ceylun,  and  the  Indian  Archipelaeo  is  somewhat 
lighter  in  color  than  the  other  varieties.  It  is  yellowish-red  in  the  interior 
and  bright  red  on  the  surface.  Lima-wood,  or  Nicaragua-wood,  from  Oe»> 
aipinia  bijuga,  is  grown  in  Central  America  and  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  The  Santa-Martba-wood  of  Mexico  and  Peach-wood  are  by 
some  writers  considered  aa  of  the  same  species  as  Nicaragua-wood,  and  by 
others  are  derived  from  Oesalpima  edUnaia.  They  have  a  dirty-red  color  in 
Ae  interior,  becoming  paler  on  the  surface.  Bahia-wood,  California-wood, 
and  Terra- Firma-wooa  are  other  less  known  varieties  of  the  same  class. 

2.  Sandal-wood,  CaUatur-wood,  Bar-wood,  and  Oam-wood  (syn.  San- 
telhotz,  Bma  de  Santal  roug^  form  another  group  of  woods  which  are  alike  in 
many  ^rticulars  and  contain  probably  the  same  coloring  matter,  ganialin, 
CijHiiOy  They  differ  aa  a  class  from  the  Brazil-wooda  in  their  mure  resin* 
oua  characters,  and  are  often  known  aa  "close  woods"  in  contrast  to  the 
others  aa  "  open  woods."  The  Sandal-wood  (Red  Sandere),  from  Pterocar- 
pua  aarUalintis,  is  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  Madi^ascar,  and  is 
a  very  hard  and  heavy  wood,  dark  brown  on  the  surface  and  blood-red  in 
the  interior.  Caliatur-wood  comes  also  from  the  East  Indies,  and  though 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sandal-wood  is  considered  as  a  distinct  variety. 
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Sandal-wood  u  said  to  contain  some  sixteen  per  oaA.  of  santalin.  Bai^ 
wood,  from  Baphia  nitida,  comes  from  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  and  is  a  dark- 
red  wood,  containing  twenty-tliree  per  cent,  of  santalin.  Cam-wood  (or 
Gaban-wood)  is  supposed  by  many  to  oe  the  same  as  bar-wood,  but  by  others 
is  ascribed  to  species  of  Pterooarpua.  It  comes,  like  bar-wood,  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Madagascar-wood  is  a  minor  variety  resembling  Caliatnr- 
wood. 

3.  Madder  (syn.  Krapp,  Ratine  de  Garanee)  is  the  dried  and  broken  root 
of  tlie  Rubia  tindorium  and  allied  species.  It  grows  wild  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  France,  Alsace,  Silesia, 


Hungary,  Holland,  etc.     The  appearance  of  the  plant  may  be  seen  fnHn 
Fig.  116,  in  which  it  forms  the  right>-hand  illustration. 

In  the  Levant,  the  five-  to  six-year-old  plants  are  plucked,  in  Europe, 
those  two  to  three  years  old.  While  the  Turkish  madder  {known  as  Lizan 
or  Alizari)  was  the  earliest  in  use,  the  French  variety  grown  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Avignon,  in  part  upon  marshy  soil  {paiua)  and  in  part  upon 
soil  containing  lime  {roae^,  has  long  b^  considered  the  best  Other 
varieties  are  the  Dutch  or  Zealand  madder,  the  Alsatian,  the  Silesiac,  and 
the  Russian  madder.  That  which  has  not  been  freed  from  the  brown  outer 
crust  before  grinding  is  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  so  freed,  and  which 
is  known  as  "  crop-madder,"  while  the  impureet  variety,  obtained  by  grinding 
the  rootlets,  crusts,  and  woody  parts  of  the  roots,  is  called  "  mull-maddCT." 
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From  the  madder-roots  are  also  prepared  by  fermeDtatioa  aad  filtration 
of  the  Beparated  dyenxilors  the  commercial  extracts  known  as  "  madder 
flowers"  and  "  guarancine."  One  hundred  kilos,  of  madder  will  yield  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  kilos,  of  madder  flowers. 

The  tinctorial  value  of  the  madder  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the 
two  coloring  matters,  alizarin,  CifHgO^,  and  purpurin,  Ci^HgO,,  both  of 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  the  artificial  dye-colors  derived  from  an- 
thracene. (See  p.  420.)  These  are  not  found  free  in  the  growing  plant, 
but  combined  as  glucoeides  and  other  compounds  easily  decomposable  by 
fermentation.  As  a  nitrogenous  and  soluble  ferment  erythrozym  is  present ; 
BO  soon  as  the  solutions  ofmadder  extract  are  exposed  to  the  air  the  ruhery- 
ihrio  add  (or  alizarin  glucoside)  is  decomposed  into  alizarin  and  dextrose 
and  the  paeutto-purpunn  (or  naturally  occurring  purpurin-carboxylic  acid) 
is  decomposed  mto  purpurin  and  carbon  dioxide.  Two  other  anthracene 
derivatives  also  occur  in  madder,  both  probably  as  decomposition  products 
of  pseudo-purpurin,  munjUtin,  CuHgO,,  and  xanthopurpurin,  C„HgO,  (the 
latter  of  wnich  is  isomeric  with  alizarin). 

The  importance  ofmadder  and  madder  preparations  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  with  the  development  of  the  artificial  alizarin  manufacture. 
The  colors  obtainable  from  alizarin,  isopurpunn  or  antiirapurpurin,  and 
flavopurpurin,  which  are  the  products  of  tne  synthetical  methods,  have 
almost  entirely  replaced  those  formerly  obtained  from  madder.  - 

4,  Saffiower  (syn.  Saffior,  FJeure  de  Carthame)  consbts  of  the  dried  flowers 
of  the  OarOuimiis  tinctorius,  a  plant  firat  grown  in  Egypt  and  the  East 
Indies,  but  now  grown  in  Asia  Minor,  Spam,  Alsace,  Austria,  and  Central 
Germany.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  reddish-orange  color,  and  contain, 
besides  a  yellow  coloring  matter  of  no  technical  value,  cartkamin,  or  car- 
tkamic  acui,  CnH,,Oj,  a  red  dye  of  considerable  importance  for  silk-  and 
cotton-dyeing.  It  forms  from  .3  to  .6  percent,  of  the  weight  of  the  flowers. 
"  Safflower  carmine"  is  a  solution  of  the  carthamin  in  soda,  and  "  plate 
carthamine"  is  a  pure  preparation  of  the  dye  which  has  been  dried  in  crusts 
upon  glass  or  porcelain  plates.  The  most  important  commercial  varieties 
of  samower  are  the  E^ptian,  which  is  the  richest  in  dye-color,  the  East 
Indian,  the  Spanish,  ana  the  German.  Safflower  comes  from  Spain  and 
France,  the  pitiduction  having  amounted  in  recent  years  to  400,000  pounds. 
However,  it  is  now  almost  entirely  displaced  from  use  as  a  dye  by  the 
artificial  dyes. 

5.  OraetUe,  or  ArekU  (syn.  OrafiUe,  Persia,  Cudbear). — ^The  various  species 
of  lichens,  as  Roedla  Hndoria  and  RocxUa  fucifomaa  from  Angola,  Zanzi- 
Inr,  Ceylon,  and  Mozambique,  as  well  as  from  the  Azores  and  South  Amer- 
ican coast,  contain  a  mixture  of  phenols,  phenol-ethers,  and  phenol-acids, 
such  as  orcio  (or  orcinol),  erythric,  orcellinic  and  lecanoric  (or  diorcellinic) 
acids.  These  by  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia  yield  orcein,  contained  in 
the  orseille  (arenil)  extract  as  a  red  dye,  and  on  drying  the  extract  the  cud- 
bear or  persio  as  a  reddish-violet  powder. 

Archil  extract  occurs  in  commerce  in  two  forms,  paste  and  liquor.  The 
solid  matter  consists  mainly  of  the  impure  orcein  in  combination  with  am- 
monia. Its  preparation  will  be  referred  to  later.  Cudbear  (or  Persioj 
differs  mainly  from  the  orseille  extract  in  being  free  from  all  excess  of 
ammonia  and  moisture  and  in  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  An  illustra- 
uon  of  the  orseille-yielding  lichens  is  given  in  Fig.  116  (see  preM^eding  page) 
in  the  lower  left-luuid  figure. 
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6.  CbcAtn«a/  {sya.  OxJunUU)  is  the  dried  female  insect  Oaceus  OcuA, 
which  lives  and  grows  on  the  plants  uf  the  Cactus  iamily,  especially  the 
"  nopal,"  or  Oada*  opantia.  The  nopal-plant  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  but 
is  also  vulti\-ated  largely  in  Central  Amenca,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Island 
of  Tenerifle,  Algeria,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  oommerc-ial  varieties  of  cochineal  are  known  as  the  gUvery-ffray  and 
the  black  ox'hineal.  These  varieties  are  apparently  produced  according  to 
the  method  adopted  for  killing  the  insects  when  they  are  swept  off  the  leaves 
of  the  no[>al-plant.  If  kiltoa  by  immersion  in  hot  water  or  by  steam  they 
lose  the  whitish  dust  with  which  they  are  covered  and  constitute  the  bladk 
variety  {lactalila) ;  if  killed  by  dry  heat  in  ovens  this  dust  remains  and 
they  yield  the  silvery-gray  vanety  (ifanoo.)  This  latter  is  considered  the 
better,  and  is  sometimes  simulated  by  dusting  the  black  variety  with  pow- 
dered talc,  gypsum,  barylfs,  or  stearic  acid.  The  natural  gray  powder  is  a 
variety  of  wax  known  as  ooccerin. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  cochineal  ia  oartninie  add,  C„H^O,„  and  may 
amount  to  fitteen  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  cochineal,  although 
Liebeniiann  states  tliat  the  average  is  from  nine  to  ten  per  cent  Carminic 
acid  is  a  purple  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  out  only  slightly  ao 
in  ether,  Cnlorine  readily  destroys  the  carminic  acid  and  nascent  hydrc^en 
reduces  it  to  a  leuco  body,  which  again  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Chemically  it  is  a  gluooside,  being  capable  of  decomposition  into  earmina- 
red,  C„H„0„  and  a  sugar,  C,H„0,. 

Carminic  acid  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies  with  a  beautiful  red  color,  forms 
parole  precipitates  with  barium,  lime,  lead,  and  copper,  and  a  fine  red  take 
with  alumina.  A  decoction  of  oochineal  behaves  with  reagents  somewhat 
differently  from  a  solution  of  the  pure  carminic  acid  owing  to  the  presence 
of  phosphates,  tyrosine,  etc.  The  addition  of  alum  or  stannic  ditoride  to 
it  yields  the  fine  red  pigment  known  as  *'  cochineal  cormtne,"  This  as  well 
as  other  preparations  from  cochineal  will  be  referred  to  again  under  products. 
(See  p.  458.) 

7.  Kenaea  (syn,  Kermie,  AUcermee)  is  a  corresponding  substance  to  coch- 
ineal, and  consists  of  the  dried  female  insects  Cbocufl  ittcts,  which  burrow 
under  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  or  young  shoots  of  the  kermes  oak 
[Quercua  cocci/era),  growing  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Algeria. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  kermes  insect  has  not  been  sufficiently  investi- 
gated ;  it  is  said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  oochineal.  It  is  not  used  any 
longer  in  dyeing, 

8.  Lac  dye  ^yn.  Fdrberlack)  is  the  product  of  the  CbcctM  Laoca,  an  East 
Indian  insect  which  lives  on  the  branches  of  the  fig  and  other  trees.  The 
female  insects  exude  a  resinous  substance  which  encloses  them  and  attaches 
them  to  the  twig.  This  constitutes  the  "stick-lac"  ^  p.  98),  which 
contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  coloring  matter.  This  latter  maj'  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  stick-lac  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  oolonng  mat- 
ter of  lac  dye  has  been  studied  by  Schmidt,  who  terms  it  laooaivic  acid, 
C„H„0„  and  found  it  to  be  very  similar  to  carminic  add  in  most  of  its 
reactions.     Many  writers  consider  the  two  to  be  identical. 

B.  Yellow  Dyes. 

1.  Old  Fadic  (syn.  Qdbhoh,  Boiajaune)  is  the  trunk  wood  of  Montt 
lindoria,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.     It  is  also 

n'  '  led  by  the  Madura  tindoria  and  Brouaeonetia  tinctoria.    The  wood  is 
and  compact  and  has  a  pale  citron-yellow  color.     It  contains  two  ool- 
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ontig  principles,  morin,  or  moric  acid,  CuH  JOj,  which  occnrs  in  the  wood 
combined  with  lime,  and  madurin,  or  morUanvic  add,  CuH,aO|,  both  of 
wliich  are  yellow  dyes  and  are  contained  in  the  commercial  extract.  . 

2.  Yoang  Fudte  (syn,  Fitdhdz,  Bow  de  fuMd)  is  the  bark-free  wood  of 
the  Rhus  coftnus,  a  variety  of  sumach  growing  in  the  Levant,  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, Tyrol,  and  Italy.  The  coloring  matter  is  stated  by  Schmidt  to  occar 
as  a  soluble  compound  of  /tigiin  and  tannic  acid.  This  juatin  is  a  glucoeide, 
and  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  fisdin,  CuHk,0^  and  iso- 
dulcite.  A  decoction  of  young  luatic  gives  a  fine  orai^  color  with  alka- 
lies and  bright  orange  precipitates  with  lime  and  haiyta-water,  stannous 
chloride  and  lead  acetate.  It  also  gives  a  fine  orange  color  with  alumina 
mordants. 

3.  Quereitron  is  the  crushed  or  rasped  bark  of  the  Quercua  nigra  or 
QuercuB  tindoria,  indigenous  to  North  Ameriai,  and  grown  also  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  It  forms  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  from  which  an 
extiat  is  also  made.  The  coloring  principle  is  querdirin,  C,|HaO,j,  a 
glucoside,  which  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  querdiin, 
C,jH,pO„  and  isodulcite.  Besides  quercitin,  the  bark  contains  quensitan- 
TOO  acid,  C„H,jO^  Quercitin  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies  with  golden-yellow  color.  "  Flavine"  is  the  commercial 
name  of  a  preparation  of  quercitron  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  bark  first 
with  alkalies  and  treating  this  extract  with  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  a  varying 
mixture  of  quercitrin,  quercitin,  aud  isodulcite,  having  some  sixteen  times 
the  coloring  power  of  the  bark. 

Flavine  and  quercitron  bark  are  used  chiefly  for  dyeing  cottous  and 
woollens  with  tin  mordants. 

4.  Perdan  Berries,  qt  Avigium  Berries  (syn.  GeS}beeren,  Grainee  jatmes), 
are  the  dried  fruit  of  different  buckthorn  {Rkammie)  species.  The  differ- 
ent conunercial  varieties  are  the  Persian  (from  Rhamnus  amygdalinua  and 
Rhamnus  oUmdus),  coming  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  regarded  as  the  richest 
in  dye-color  and  the  best  in  use,  the  French,  or  Avignon  (from  Rhamnat 
infedoria  and  Rhamnus  saxniilia),  the  Levantine,  or  Turkish  (from  Rkatn^ 
nus  infedoria  and  Rhamnus  saxaH/is),  and  the  Spanish  (from  Rhamnus 
mx(Uilis)  and  the  Hungarian  (from  Rhamnus  amygdalin-us,  etc.). 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  Persian  berries  is  called  by  Liebermann 
xanthorhamnin,  or  chrysorkamnin,  and  is  a  glnooside,  yielding  under 
the  influence  of  dilute  acids  rhamneiin,  CmHuO,  (or  methyl-quercetin, 
CitH^Oj.CHj),  and  isodulcite.  Persian  berries  are  used  for  yellows  on 
wool  and  cotton  with  alumina  or  tin  mordants. 

5.  Wdd  (syn.  Wau,  Odbkraui,  Gaude)  consists  of  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  the  Reseda  biieola,  a  variety  of  mignonette.  It  is  cultivated  in 
almost  all  parts  of  £urope,  notably  in  the  south  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  coloring  matter  is  known  as  luteolin,  CuH,oO„  and  forms 
yellow  crystals  of  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dis- 
solves in  alkalies  wi^  deep  yellow  color.   It  is  used  especially  in  silk-dyeing. 

6.  Annatto  (syn.  Orlean,  or  Boucou)  is  prepared  from  the  fleshy  pulp 
of  the  seed-shells  of  the  Bixa  ordlana,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  but  cultivated  also  in  the  East  Indies.  The  commercial 
annatto  forms  a  soft  reddish-yellow  paste  of  buttery  consistency,  or  some- 
times it  is  dried  in  bard  cakes.  It  contains  two  coloring  matters,  bixin, 
C^HmOi,  and  ordlin,  the  former  of  which — the  more  important — is  a  red  dye 
and  the  hitter  a  yellow.  The  bixin  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  yellow  color.  It 
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is  used  somewhat  in  silk-dyeing.  Orellin  ia  as  yet  only  slightly  studied, 
and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  simply  an  oxidation  product  of  bizin.  By 
fiu"  tbe  l&rgeet  amount  of  annatto  is  used  not  in  dyeii^  bat  in  coloring  but- 
ter and  cheese.     (See  p.  270.) 

7.  Dtrmtric  (syn.  Oetbmtn,  Curettma)  is  the  tuber  of  the  CSireuma  tino- 
toria  and  Curcuma  rotunda.  The  roots  are  usually  fimoah-yellow  on  the 
exterior  but  deep  yellow  in  the  interior.  The  plant  is  mdigenous  to  Cen- 
tra] Asia.  The  varieties  of  it  are  the  Chinese,  Java,  and  Bengal,  of  which  the 
latter  is  considered  the  best.  The  coloring  principle  is  curoumtn,  Ci^Hj^O^ 
which  acts  like  a  weak  acnd.  The  pure  color  is  oright  orange-red,  but  it 
diflflolves  in  alkalies  with  a  red-brown  color.  It  is  not  employed  al<Hie  as  a 
dye-color,  but  is  used  in  wool-  and  alk-dyeing  for  compound  colors. 

C.  Blue  Dyes. 

1.  Indigo  (syn.  Inc^-biau,  Indigo). — This  is  by  &r  the  roost  important 
of  all  the  vf^table  dyes.  It  has  been  known  from  very  early  times  in  the 
East,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
its  use  was  at  first  prohibited  because  of  the  general  culture  of  the  wood, 
and  indeed  it  was  only  in  1737  that  its  employment  was  l^ally  permitted 
in  France.  However,  In  time  it  displaced  the  woad  almost  entirely,  so  that 
the  latter  is  used  now  only  in  a  few  special  cases. 

The  indigo-plant  is  an  Indigo/era,  the  more  important  varieties  of  which 
are  the  Indigojera  linctoria,  cultivated  in  India,  particularly  in  Bengal, 
Coromandel,  Madras,  Java,  and  Manila ;  the  Indigojera  Anil,  cultivated  in 
Guatemala,  Caracas,  Brazil,  and  the  Antilles ;  the  Irwtigofera  ArgenUa,  culti- 
vated in  I^ypt,  Sen^al,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  Of  lesser  importance  are 
the  Indigojera  dutperma  and  the  Indigofera  paeudcHndoria,  both  cultivated 
in  the  I^^ast  Imlies.  The  Indigo/era  ftncforta  is  shown  in  Fig.  116  (see  p. 
442)  to  the  left  of  the  illustration  above.  The  indigo  dye  does  not  exist  as 
such  in  the  plant  but  as  the  result  of  fermentation,  whereby  the  naturally 
occurring  indican,  a  glucoside,  is  decomposed,  most  probably  according  to 
the  reaction  - 


2C-H. 

Indl 


L.„NO„  +  4H,0  =  C„H„N,0,  +  6C,H,aO,- 

idlcui.  Walar.         lodlgo-blne.  IndliludD. 


The  plants  are  cut  at  two  or  three  different  periods  in  the  year  when  they 
have  just  come  into  bloom.  They  are  at  once  packed  into  bundles  and  put 
into  the  soakiog-vats  covered  with  water,  A  fermentation  here  ensues, 
which  is  completed  in  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the  tempera^ 
tureof  the  air  and  the  ripeness  of  the  plants.  When  the  supernatant  liquid 
has  taken  a  yellowiah-green  color  and  has  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste,  the  fer- 
mentation is  stopped  and  the  liquid  is  run  off  into  vats  placed  at  a  lower 
level.  Here  it  is  beaten  vigorously  with  sticks  or  paddles  for  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  hours  by  men  who  enter  the  vats  for  the  purpose.  The  liquid 
is  changed  by  this  treatment  to  a  deep-blue  color  and  becomes  covered  with 
froth  of  like  color.  When  the  men  leave  the  vat  to  rest,  the  separated 
indigo  rapidly  setties,  and  in  some  two  to  three  hours  the  supernatant  liquid 
can  be  run  off  from  stopcocks  placed  in  the  side  of  the  vat  at  levels  above 
the  indigo  precipitate.  Milk  of  lime  is  often  added  to  hasten  the  settiing 
of  the  separated  indigo,  and  more  recently  dilute  ammonia  haa  been  used. 
The  addition  of  this  latter  reagent  is  said  to  increase  the  yield  of  indigo 
and  to  improve  its  quality,  as  it  contains  less  indigo-brown  and  resinous 
impurities.  The  thin  paste  of  indigo  and  water  is  tiien  drawn  off,  boiled 
to  prevent  subsequent  fermentation,  and  strained  through  a  sheet     It  is 
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then  put  into  square  press-boxes  lined  with  cloth  ancl  proyided  with  boles 
in  the  sides  and  bottom  for  thorough  drainage  of  the  indigo.  Preesore  is 
then  applied,  gentle  at  first  but  stronger  as  the  indigo  hardens  and  aoquires 
a  firmer  oonsistenc^.  The  mass  is  then  cut  into  cubical  blocks,  whicn  are 
stamped  with  tiie  name  of  the  factory  and  put  on  Bhelvee  in  the  drying- 
house  to  slowly  dry  out,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  drafts  of  air,  which 
might  cause  the  o&kea  to  crack  in  drying.  Three  hundred  kilos,  of  indigo- 
pluits  yield  an  average  of  one  kilo,  of  indigo.  The  commercial  product 
contains  from  twenty  to  eighfy  per  cent,  of  the  indigo-blue  (averaging  about 
forty-five  per  cent.),  and  with  this  two  other  coloring  matters,  indigo- 
brown  and  indigo-red,  besides  indigo^luten,  moisture,  and  a  variaole 
amount  of  mineral  matter. 

The  commercial  varieties  of  indigo  are,  first,  the  Asiatic,  of  which  the 
Bengal  indigo  is  the  best,  followed  by  the  Java,  Madrats,  Coromandel,  and 
Manila  varieties ;  second,  the  American,  of  which  the  Guatemala  is  the 
best,  followed  by  the  Caracas  and  the  Brazilian  varieties;  and,  third, 
tiie  A&ican,  including  the  Egyptian,  Senegal,  and  Isle  de  France 
varieties. 

Indigo-blue  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alka- 
lies, soluole  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  chloroform,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  mar  be  sublimed  by  heat,  although  with  parttu  de- 
composition when  the  sublimation  is  earned  out  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  By  the  action  of  alkaline  reducing  agents  it  is  chained  to  indigo- 
white,  C„H,^,Oj,  and  dissolved.  Upon  this  reaction  and  the  subsequent 
change  of  the  indigo  white  when  deposited  upon  the  textile  fibre,  by  abnos- 
phenc  oxidation  back  again  into  indigo-blue,  is  based  the  use  of  indigo  in 
vat-dyeing.  (See  p.  484.)  Indigo  is  used  on  the  most  extensive  scale  for 
cotton-  and  wooI-<fyeing,  less  generally  for  silk. 

2.  Wood  (syn.  Waid,  Pakd). — The  leaves  of  the  JsaHs  Umioria  and 
laatia  lusiianica  moistened,  slightly  fermented,  and  then  compacted  and  dried 
into  halls  constitute  the  woad  of  commerce  and  furnish  an  additjonat  source 
of  indigo.  As  before  stated,  the  use  of  the  woad  for  dyeing  antedated  the 
use  of  the  indigo-plant,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  woad,  particularly  in 
Central  Giermany,  long  fought  against  the  introduction  of  the  richer  tropical 
indigo-yielding  material,  but  in  vain.  The  woad-culture  is  still  carried  on 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  but  in 
small  degree  compared  with  its  former  development  The  woad  contains 
only  .3  per  cent,  of  indigo  reckoned  on  the  weight  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or 
as  it  is  often  calculated,  one  hundred  kilos,  of  woad  have  the  same  color- 
ing power  as  two  kilos,  of  indigo.  The  woad  balls  improve  in  quality  by 
keeping  for  some  years,  the  oest  variety  coming  from  the  south  of 
Fr^oe  under  the  name  of  Pastel,  The  woad  is  rarely  used  by  itself  in 
dyeing  operations,  but  along  with  indigo  as  a  means  of  inciting  the  fer- 
mentation in  the  "  woad-vat"  process  of  dyeing. 

A  few  other  plants,  such  as  Polygonum  iinctortum,  indigenous  to  China, 
and  Eupatorium  lindorium,  indigenous  to  Brazil,  have  been  found  to  contain 
indigo,  and  have  been  used  locally  for  blue-dyeing. 

3.  Logwood  (syn.  Blauhoh,  Boia  de  Campicke). — This  is  the  heart- 
wood,  freed  from  bark  and  sap-wood,  of  the  Hcematoxylon  Campechianum, 
a  tree  indig^ous  to  Campeachy  Bay,  Central  America,  but  grown  now  in 
various  parts  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
commercial  varieties   are   the  Campeachy,  Yucatan,  Laguna,  Honduras, 
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Januica,  3t  Domit^,  Monte  Christo,  Fort  Libert^,  Mariiiiiqne,  and  GumU- 
loupe  loEwootU. 

Of  &eee,  the  first  oommands  the  highest  price  on  account  of  the  targe 
jneld  of  coloring  matter  obtainable  from  it  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
"  bronzes"  when  submitted  to  the  "  curing"  process.  The  wood  comiea  in 
1<^  or  sticks  of  smaller  size,  and  is  then  chipped  or  rasped  by  the  makers 
of  extracts,  who  bcII  it  in  the  chipped  or  rasped  condition  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  prepared  extract  The  wood  has  a  dark-red  color  on  the  exterior  but 
ia  yellowiah-red  in  the  interior,  has  a  weak  odor  of  violets  and  a  peculiar 
sweetish  but  astringent  taste.  On  moistening  the  wood  or  chips  with  am- 
monia it  takes  a  diu-k-violet  color.  Lt^wotw  contains  some  nine  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  chromogen,  hamatoxylin,  C,(H„Oj,  which  is  present  in  the 
wood  partly  in  the  free  state  but  mainly  as  glucoside.  It  forms  colorless 
prismatic  crystals  difiScultly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     From  the  hiematoxylin  by  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  and 

?irticularly  ammonia,  is  produced  hasmaiHn,  CuH^O^  the  true  dye-color, 
bis  forme  small  crystals  or  crystalline  scales  ofdark-r^  color  and  greenish 
metallic  lustre,  which  show  plainly  upon  the  wood,  especially  after  the  fer- 
mentation or  curing.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Hiemat^in  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia,  CmH|,(NHJO( 
-|-  H,0,  which,  however,  is  decomposed  by  acids  or  by  heating  to  130°  C, 
leaving  pure  htematein.  Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  readily  reduce  the  hiema- 
tSin  to  hematoxylin  again.  Logwood  is  used  on  an  extended  scale  in  dye- 
ing wool,  silk,  ootton,  and  leather.  It  is  used  for  deep  blues,  blacks,  and 
jointly  with  other  coloring  matters  for  composite  shades  of  color. 

4.  Liimus  (syn.  Lakmm,  Toumeaoi). — This  is  a  dyestuff  very  similar  in 
character  to  orseille  and  persio  (see  p.  443),  and  also  derived  from  the  class 
of  lichens.  For  its  preparation  the  same  lichens  may  be  used,  although  at 
present  the  different  species  of  Lecanora  serve  as  the  chief  material,  such  as 
ZecaTiora  orciTio,  £.  <iea/&ato,  £.par«/fa,  which  occur  in  the  French  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Leoajtora  lartarea,  occurring  in  Iceland  and  Scandinavia.  The 
lichens  are  allowed  to  ferment  after  the  addition  of  stale  urine  or  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  potash.  When  the  mass  has  assumed  a  deep-blue  color, 
chalk  or  gypsum  are  added,  and  it  is  shaped  into  small  cubes  and  dried. 
The  coloring  matter  is  asolitmin,  C,HjNO^  which  differs  by  one  atom  of 
oxygen  only  from  the  oro6in  of  orseille  extract,  ClH^NOy  It  acts  like  a 
vfoik  add,  the  salts  of  which  are  blue  in  oolor  (the  potassium  compound 
existing  in  the  commercial  litmus),  and  which  when  set  free  by  acids  is 
reddish  ia  color. 
D.  Green  Dyes. 

We  have  practically  nothing  here  that  has  assumed  practical  value  as 
yet     The  only  ones  needing  mention  at  all  are : 

1.  OdoropkyU. — This  is  the  green  coloring  matter  of  &esh  vegetation, 
and  is  abundantly  present  in  nature,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
hitherto  to  isolate  it  in  a  pure  state  adapted  for  use.  Sch&tz  has,  however, 
separated  it  from  the  yellow  coloring  matter  accompanying  it,  xanihophyU, 
It  is  stated  that  chlorophyll  forms  a  beautiful  green  color  with  zinc  ss  mor- 
dant  which  is  adapted  for  dyeing,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  used  in  practice; 

2.  Lolcao,  or  Chinese  Green,  is  a  green  pulverulent  deposit  from  the 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  Rhamnus  cf&rophorua  and  Rhamnut  vtiUs,  both 
indigenous  to  China.  Kayser,  who  has  invesUgated  the  lokao,  states  that 
the  coloring  matter  is  lohumio  acid,  CuH^Os,  vYmk  is  combined  in  the 
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commercial  preparation  as  the  alumina  lake.    This  lokaonic  acid  is  decom- 

Gied  by  acids  into  lokanic  add,  C^H^Oi,,  and  lokaoee,  an  inactive  sngar. 
kao  has  been  used  for  cotton- and  eilk-dyeing,  but  is  practically  displaced 
by  the  cheaper  artificial  colors. 
E.  Brown  Dyes. 

1.  Catechu  for  Ouidi). — This  baa  already  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
raw  materials  of  the  tannine  industry.  (See  p.  322.)  It  finds,  however, 
an  equally  extended  use  in  dyeing  as  an  adjective  color.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  catechu  contains  two  principles,  cateckin,  CuH^O,  +  6HjO, 
a  yellow  dye  forming  brown  precipitates  with  copper,  alumina,  and  tin 
mordants,  aiid  caiechulannic  add,  CuHiiOj.  The  former  is  present  in  amount 
from  twenty  to  tliirty  per  cent,  the  latter,  however,  from  forty-eight  to 
fifty-two  per  cent.  The  best  variety  of  catechu  is  the  Pegu  catechu,  and 
after  this  the  Bombay  and  the  Bengal  catechu.  Catechu  is  extensively  used 
in  both  cotton-  and  eilk-dyeing  for  browns  and  for  composite  shades. 

2.  .Kino  is  a  natural  dyestuff  very  similar  to  catecnu  and  comes  irom 
a  variety  of  sources,  as  Sidea  frondom  and  Butea  superba,  yielding  the  Ben- 
gal kino  ;  Pterocarpaa  erinaceus,  yielding  the  West  African  kino ;  Eucalyp' 
tus  coryn^maa  and  other  Eucalyptus  species  yielding  the  Australian  kino. 
The  important  principles  are  kinoin,  CnHjjOt,  and  its  anhydride,  kino-red, 
CnHi,0,j.     It  IS  used  like  catechu  for  dyeing. 

n.  Processes  of  Treatment. 

1.  Cutting  of  Dye-woods. — Whether  the  dye-woods  are  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  extracts  or  used  as  wood  by  the  dyer,  they  must  be 
reduced  to  powder  or  cut  into  chips  of  small  size.  This  process  vaiies  with 
different  manufacturers.  In  America,  it  is  usually  one  of  cutting  with 
powerful  knives,  in  which  whole  logs  are  brought  with  their  ends  against 
rapidly-revolving  cylinders,  on  the  circumference  of  which  are  heavy  steel 
knives,  which  cut  off  flat  chips  directly  across  the  grain  about  one-eighth 
inch  in  thickness.  This  method  is  a  v«t  rapid  one,  as  but  little  previous 
splitting  of  the  logs  is  necessary.  In  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheaper,  the- 
1<^  are  frequently  sawed  and  split  into  billets  atiout  two  feet  long  and  two 
to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  these  are  then  brought  by  hand  diagonally 
against  toothed  knives  on  a  rapidly- revolving  cylinder,  by  which  means  the 
wood  is  torn  or  rasped  into  a  much  finer  condition,  or  these  billets  are  put 
into  a  machine  which  presses  them  in  this  way  against  the  revolving  knives. 
Such  a  machine  of  German  design  is  shown  in  Fig.  117,  where  a  rotating 
drum,  X),  carrying  on  its  circumference  a  series  of  knife-blades,  is  continu- 
ously cutting  the  billets  of  wood  which  are  pressed  gainst  it. 

2.  Fermentation  or  Curing  op  Dye-woods.— As  has  already  been 
stated  in  several  cases,  the  dye-woods  in  the  fresh  condition  contain  not  the 
finished  dye-color,  but  a  chromogen  capable  of  passing  into  the  former 
under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  or  other  agents.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
with  logwood,  and  the  chips  or  rasped  wood  are  therefore  submitted  to  a 
curing  treatment  by  moistening  them  with  water  and  exposing  them  to  the 
air  in  heaps  some  three  feet  in  depth  for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  chips 
heat  up,  and  the  pile  must  then  be  tnmed  with  shovels  to  regulate  the 
temperature  and  allow  contact  with  the  air.  More  water  is  then  added, 
and  the  process  continued  until  the  chips  assume  a  rich  reddish-brown  color 
or  become  coated  with  a  bronze  powder  (hsematSin).     Various  chemicals 
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hav6  been  Bii^j;Gflted  to  hasten  the  operation,  such  83  ammonium  carbonate 
and  chloride,  stale  urine,  sodium  carbonate,  potassium  nitrate,  challc,  and 
glue.  None  of  these  are  known  certainly  to  be  of  benefit  The  alkalies 
give  the  chips  a  fine  red  color  at  first,  but  unless  great  care  Is  taken  they 
cause  them  to  become  black  from  over-oxidation  before  the  action  can  be 
checked.  Glue  has  been  used  because  it  is  said  to  combine  with  the  tannin 
of  the  wood,  and  by  removing  it  to  open  up  the  pores  of  the  wood  to  the 
oxidizing  influence  and  so  facilitate  the  curing.  But  the  existence  of  tt 
in  logwood  has  not  been  at  all  certainly  estaUished. 


Curing  is  of  value  to  the  dyer  because  it  enables  him  to  rapidly  obtain 
the  color  from  tiie  chips  and  gives  him  a  liquor  containing  a  more  highly 
oxidized  coloring  matter,  which  "goes  on"  the  goods  more  rapidly.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  curing  the  chips  enables  the  manufac- 
turer to  sell  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  water  with  thera,  while  uncured 
chips  contain  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

When  the  chipped  It^vood  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  gf  extract  it 
is  usually  conveyed  directly  to  the  extractors  without  curing,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  better  procedure,  since  all  oxidation  in  the  first  part  of  tlie  process 
is  objectionable. 
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3,  Manufactdrb  of  Dye-wood  Extracts. — As  dve-wooda  conbun 
generally  only  a  tenth  or  less  of  their  weight  of  dyenxilor,  it  becomes  a 
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nutter  of  great  ectHiomy  in  tnuuportatioa  and  storage  to  prepare  from  them 
extracts,  eithw  as  coDoentrated  tiquida  or  Bolids  repreeenting  the  active 
ooloring  principle.  This  is  done  by  manu&cturers  who  make  a  speaalty 
of  this  extracting,  and  apply  to  it  the  best  designed  and  most  improved 
machinery. 

The  opention  may  be  divided  into  two  stages, — the  extraction  and  the 
OMMentrabon.  For  extraction  a  rasped  wood  such  as  is  made  in  France  has 
many  advantages  over  the  chipped,  since  it  yields  its  coloring  to  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  and  at  a  low«:  temperature  than  the  chips.  The  extrac- 
tion consists  in  heating  the  wood  with  water  under  various  conditions  and 
then  drawing  off  the  IiQuor  into  tanks  for 
settling  or  treatment.  The  conditions  refo- 
to  the  kind  of  vessels,  the  amount  and 
quali^  of  the  water,  and  the  temperature. 
Maov  European  manufacturers  use  open 
wooaen  vessels  for  extractors,  so  that  the 
temperature  does  not  get  above  100°  C 
\  As  this  method  was  first  used  in  France,  it 
,  is  known  as  the  French  process.  The  use 
of  closed  extractors,  however,  allows  of 
increase  in  the  pressure  and  this  within 
limits  much  fecilitates  the  perfect  extrac- 
tion. A  closed  extractor  of  German  de- 
sign, in  which  a  pressure  not  exceeding 
two  atmospheres  is  used,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
IIS,  (See  preceding  page.)  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  vessel.  A,  is  provided  with  a  false 
bottom,  D,  to  allow  of  the  draining  off  the 
extract  liquor,  a  perforated  steam-pipe,  g, 
to  rapidly  bring  up  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tractor to  the  required  temperature,  aad  a 
drainage-pipe,  A,  to  draw  off  the  thin  ex- 
traction liquors. 

In  America  closed  copper  or  iron  ves- 
sels are  used,  arranged  in  battery  form  very 
much  like  the  diffusion  apparatus  now  used 
in  the  extraction  of  su^.  One  cell  of 
such  an  extraction  battery  is  shown  in  Fig. 
119.  This  method  allows  of  continuous 
working,  as  one  cell  of  the  series  can  be 
emptied  of  exhausted  dye-wood  and  loaded 
with  fresh  chips  while  the  extraction  liquors 
are  passing  successively  through  the  other  cells  of  the  battery  and  ao- 
ouirmg  the  maximum  strength.  The  temperature  or  pressure  varies  with 
different  manu&cturers,  but  most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  that  a  press- 
ure not  exceeding  fitWn  to  twenty  pounds  excess  over  atmospheric  press- 
ure should  be  used.  An  increase  in  the  pressure  is  always  attended  with 
an  increase  in  the  yield,  and  aflcr  a  certain  point  with  a  decrease  in  the 
coloring  value  of  the  resulting  extract.  When  the  liquors  from  the  ex- 
tractors are  run  into  large  tanks  and  allowed  to  cool  much  wood-fibre 
and  some  resinous  matter  separates.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn 
into  the  evaporators,  which  in  this  country  almost  invariably  consist  of 
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va<ninm>pana,  but  in  Europe  often  consist  of  open  pans  or  Tessels  in  which 
heated  disks  revolve  bo  as  to  favor  tlie  evaporation.  While  the  liquor  is 
still  thin,  double-  or  triple-eSect  pans  are  used,  and  of  recent  years  the 
Yaryan  evaporators  (see  Fig.  40,  p.  131)  have  be«i  applied  with  great  suo- 
oesa  to  the  evaporetiou  of  dye-wood  extracts.  As  tlie  liquors  become  thicker 
the  concentration  is  continued  in  vacuum-pans  more  anal<^us  to  the  strike- 
pans  of  the  sugar  refinery.  Such  a  vacuam-^n  designed  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  dye-wood  extracts  is  shown  in  Fig.  120.    When  the  gravity 


of  the  liquid  becomes  42°  or  61  °  Tw.,  it  is  drawn  off  into  barrels  for  ship- 
ment, or  if  the  solid  extract  is  de^red  the  concentration  is  continued  in  a 
vacuum-pan. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  have  been  su^ested  at  different  stages  of 
the  process  with  a  view  of  improving  the  extract,  but  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  anythine  better  than  pure  water  has  yet  been  used.  The  addition 
of  solutions  of  glne  and  of  different  salts  to  the  wood  before  extraction  has 
been  frequently  recommended.     Chalk  suspended  in  water  and  dilute  lime- 
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witer  hftve  also  been  recommended  to  be  similarly  n§ed.  Such  prooauca 
could  only  resalt  in  an  over-oxidized  product.  Borax  bag  also  been  used, 
but  without  notable  advantage  in  the  case  of  logwood,  although  it  serves 
veiy  well  in  the  case  of  the  redwoods.  The  use  of  chlorine,  hypochlorites, 
and  chlorates  baa  been  patented  in  connection  with  logwood  extinct  for  addi- 
tion either  to  the  wood  or  the  liquor  after  extraction,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  these  are  used  on  a  lai^  scale  at  the  present  time.  That  these  sub- 
stances and  many  others  develop  the  color  of  logwood  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, but  to  be  of  value  to  the  dyer  that  development  must  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  goods. 

The  yield  ot  logwood  extract  by  the  American  process  of  manu&cture 
is  said  by  Soxhlet  •  to  be  twenty  or  twenty-one  per  cent  of  solid  extract, 
while  that  by  the  French  process  is  sixteen  and  a  half  per  cent  The  latter 
is  superior  m  quality,  and  is  therefore  almost  invanably  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  such  substances  as  molasses,  glucose,  and  extract  of  chestnut. 
In  America,  in  addition  to  the  above,  extract  of  hemlock  and  extract  of 
quercitron  (aft«;r  the  removal  of  the  flavine)  are  considerably  used  to  adul- 
terate I<^oud  extract 

4.  Miscellaneous  Processes, — (o)  Preparation  of  GuaraiKine  and 
Madder  Fiotcers. — For  the  preparation  of  guarancine,  the  pulverized  mad- 
der-root is  warmed  gently  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  acid  and  two 
parts  water)  fur  some  time,  whereby  the  glucusides  of  the  madder  are  de> 
composed.  The  sugary  liquid  is  drained  off  and  the  residue  heated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  aciu,  which  decomposes  the  woody  libie  and  other 
organic  substances  present  and  decomposes  any  lime  compounds  that  may 
have  been  in  the  madder.  The  whole  mixture  is  now  thrown  into  water, 
the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  and  dried.  The  guarancine  now  contains 
the  alizarin  and  purpurin  in  uncombined  form.  The  yield  is  from  thirty- 
lour  to  tliirtv-scven  per  cent  For  the  preparation  of  "  madder  flowers" 
the  powdcrccl  madder  is  set  to  ferment  with  warm  water  to  which  a  little 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added.  After  some  days,  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  the  residue  washed,  pressed,  and  dried.  The  flowers  of  madder  can  be 
used  more  readily  than  crude  madder  in  dyeing  at  low  temperatures,  and 
give  liner  and  purer  violets. 

(6)  Preparation  of  Ammoniacal  OockijiecU  and  Carmine. — Five  parts  of 
powdered  cochineal  are  mixed  with  fifteen  parts  of  ammonia-water,  and  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  witli  frequent  stirring  for  some 
four  weeks.  Some  two  parts  of  alumina  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture 
carefully  evat>orated  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  the  odor  of  ammonia  has  dis- 
appeared. '1  he  pre]>aratiun  so  obtained,  known  as  ammoniacal  cochineal, 
yields  its  color  more  readily  than  cochineal  and  produces  brighter  shades  of 
color. 

Cochineal -carmine  is  a  brilliant  red  pigment  prepared  from  decoction  of 
cochineal  by  the  action  of  alum  under  oertain  conditions.  The  details  of 
its  preparation  vary  and  are  kept  by  different  manufacturers  as  trade  secrets. 
The  following  process  has  been  published:!  Five  hundred  grammes  of  finely- 
powdered  cocliineal  are  boiled  for  one-quarter  of  an  hour  with  thirty  times 
the  weight  of  diatilli-d  water,  tliirty  grammes  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium 
added,  boiled  for  ten  niiniit<.>s  lunger,  fifteen  grammes  of  alum  added  and 
boiled  for  two  minutes  longer.     The  clear  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  in  shal- 

"  Textile  Colori«l,  xiii.  p.  126.  t  SchutMnbeig«r,  Die  Firbstoffe,  ii,  p.  8S8. 
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low  glass  vessels,  when  the  carmine  separatee  id  a  very  fine  state.  It  is 
washed  with  water  and  dried  in  the  shade.  Or,  by  another  process,*  one 
pound  of  cochineal  and  one-half  ounce  of  potaasium  carbonate  are  boiled  with 
seven  gallons  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  heat  having  been  with- 
drawn, one  ounce  of  powdered  alum  is  added,  and  the  liquid  stirred  and 
allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  one-half  ounce  of  i»nglas8 
added,  and  heat  applied  until  a  coagulum  forms,  when  the  liquid  is  briskly 
stirred  and  atloweif  to  settle. 

(c)  Preparation  of  Flavine. — As  stated  before  (see  p.  445),  flavine  is  a 
preparation  containing  the  coloring  matter  of  the  quercitron  bark  in  purer 
and  more  concentrat*«  form.  The  method  for  its  preparation  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  although  it  is  found  to  contain  quercetin  as  well  as  querdtrin, 
and  frequently  the  former  in  larger  amount. 

A  procedure  that  has  been  published  f  is  the  following :  Two  hundred 
and  fifW  kilos,  of  the  powdered  quercitron  are  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes 
with  fifteen  kilos,  of  crystallized  soda  and  two  hundred  kilos,  of  water,  there 
is  then  added  to  the  liquid  sixty-one  kilos,  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  B.,  and 
the  boiling  continued  for  three-quartera  of  an  hour  longer,  when  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  cool  and  settle,  the  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  separated  color 
drained  and  dried. 

(d)  Preparation  oj  Indigo-carmine,  Soluble  Indigo,  etc. — It  was  stated 
in  an  earlier  section  (see  p.  „__  ,„, 
447)  that  indigo-blue  was  sol- 
uble in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solubility  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  acid,  whereby  siil- 
phonic  acids  of  indigo  are 
formed.  Two  such  acids, 
indigo-monosulphoni c  acid 
^8ulpho-pui-puric  acid),  C,jH, 
(HSOj)N,0,,  and  indigo-di- 
sul phonic  acid  (sulphindigotic 
acid),  C„H8(HS0,)^,0^  are 

formed.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
insoluble  in  water  or  dilute 
acids,  while  the  second  is  sol- 
uble with  deep-blue  color. 
Both  are  formed  together  in 
practice  when  indigo  is  dis- 
solved in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  although  if  not  more 
than  four  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  of  indigo  he  used 
and  too  prolonged  heating  be 
avoided,  the  monosul phonic 
acid  will  be  formed  predomi- 
nantiy,  while  if  some  fifteen 
parta  of  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or   seven   parts  of  filming 
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Bulphuric  add  be  taken  to  one  of  indigo  and  the  beating  be  oontinoed,  the 
disulphonio  acid  will  be  the  sole  product  After  treatment  witb  the  acid 
tbe  dissolved  mass  of  indigo  b  allowed  to  cool  down  and  then  strained  to 
remove  anv  lumps  that  may  have  escaped  grinding ;  salt  is  thrown  in, 
which  precipitates  the  indigo-eulphonic  acids,  which  are  removed  by  filtra- 
tion through  felt  I'or  finer  grades  of  "  in<^go  extract"  the  precipitate  is 
redtaeolvea  in  water  and  reprecipitated  with  salt  several  times,  each  in<e- 
<npitation  removing  a  greater  quantity  of  the  objectionable  green  colorings 
matter.  Whatever  be  the  process  or  proportion  of  acid  u^,  the  indigo 
must  be  very  finely  ground.  This  is  done  in  indigo-mills,  which  are  of 
various  forms,  known  as  "ball-milb,"  in  which  rotating  cannon-balls 
gradually  grind  the  color,  as  "  cyliuder^milla,"  la  which  heavy  iron  rolls 
accomplish  the  same  work,  and  other  forms.  An  illustration  of  such  an 
indigo-mill  with  conical  rolls,  taken  from  a  form  in  current  use,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  121.  The  direct  use  for  dyeing  of  the  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  iudigo  is  no  longer  common.  The  prepara- 
tion  and  sale  by  ihe  color  manufacturera  of  pur«  preparations,  known  as 
Indigo  Ertract,  SolubU  Indiffo,  or  Indigo-oarmne,  has  replaced  them.  The 
sodium  salt  of  the  monosulphooic  acid  constitutes  "  indigo-purple"  or  "  red 
indigo-carmine,"  the  sodium  salt  of  the  disulphonic  acid  the  true  "  indigo- 
carmine,"  which  comes  into  commerce  in  paste  form  under  that  name  or  as 
a  dni  powder  known  as  "  Indtgodn." 

This  iodigo-disul phonic  aiid  fixes  itself  on  the  animal  fibre  like  other 
acid  dye-colors,  and  hence  "  indigo-carmine"  has  an  extended  use  in  wool- 
dyeing.  The  wool  is  generally  mordanted  with  alum  and  then  dyed  in  an 
acid  with  containing  sulphuric  acid. 


□L  Products. 

1.  From  Red  Dvestofps. — (a)  BradUoood  Ectrada  are  made  by 
the  diCTusion  process,  three  varietiea  coming  into  commerce, — a  liquid  ex- 
tract of  20°  B.,  a  liquid  one  of  30"  B.,  and  a  solid  one.  One  kilo,  of  tbe 
dry  extract  corresponds  on  the  average  to  twelve  kilos,  of  the  wood.  Bra- 
aUin  b  also  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  almost  pure  by  Geigy,  of  Basle. 

This  brasilin  oflen  se))arate3  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  crust  on  the 
surface  of  the  commercial  extract  liquors.  These  crusts  contain  the  bra- 
silin mixed  with  the  lime  compound  of  the  same.  If  this  crude  product 
is  boiled  with  very  dilute  alcohol  with  the  addition  of  zinc  dust  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  solution  stood  aside  to  crystallize  a  very  pure  product 
is  obtained. 

Brasilin  is  relatively  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Tn 
alkalies  ft  is  soluble  with  carmine-red  color.  Zinc  dust  will  decolorize  the 
solution,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  speedily  takes  up  the  red  color  again. 
Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  a  colorless  crj'Stalline  compound  which  gradu- 
ally turns  red.  Brasilein  bears  the  same  relation  to  brasilin  that  hEematein 
bears  to  hiematoxylin,  and  can  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alkaline 
solution  of  brasilin  in  the  air. 

Brazil-wood  extracts  are  used  in  wool-  and  cotton-dyeing.  With 
alumina  mordants  they  produce  sliades  resembling  the  alizarin  Takes,  bat 
inferior  in  chai-actor.  On  wool  mordanted  with  bichromate  of  potash  they 
produce  a  fine  brown. 
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The  iDBolubility  of  the  coloring  matters  in  sandal-wood  prevents  that 
being  used  in  the  Kirm  of  extracts. 

(o)  Madder  Preparalitms. — We  have  already  referred  to  Guarcmeine 
and  FhwerB  of  Maaaer.  Guaranceux  is  the  name  applied  to  the  impure  pur- 
purin  recovered  from  the  sediment  of  the  waste-liquors  in  madder-dyeing. 

Pinon^n  {Alizarine  eommeroiale)  is  a  preparation  from  guarancine,  in 
which  the  purpurtD  has  been  decomposed  by  superheated  steam,  leaving  the 
alizarin  unchanged.  It  has  twentv-five  per  cent,  less  coloring  power  than 
the  guarancine,  out  gives  finer  violets  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  former, 

(c)  8affloiBer  Prmarationa. — These  are  practically  more  or  less  pure  prep- 
arations of  carthamm,  and  the  names  Safflower  Eetrad,  Safflmeer-earmine, 
8aMower-rtd,  and  Plate-red  refer  to  different  concentrations  of  the  cartha- 
miD  solution.  For  the  preparation  of  the  pure  aafflower-red,  the  safBower- 
ydlow  must  be  removed  by  washing  the  crushed  flowers  with  water  until 
this  runs  off*  colorless.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  water  and  fifteen 
per  cent  of  its  weight  of  crystallized  soda  salt  The  solution  is  strained 
from  the  residue,  filtered,  and  after  acidulating  with  acetjc  or  citric  acid, 
cotton  yam  is  immersed  in  it  to  take  up  the  color.  The  dyed  cotton  is 
stripped  of  the  color  by  a  five  per  cent  soda  solution,  and  from  this  solu- 
tion the  color  is  again  procipltated  by  citric  acid.  It  Is  now  druned,  and 
comes  into  commerce  as  a  paste  known  as  "  Safflower  Extract."  The  color 
must  be  kept  in  sealed  flunks,  protected  from  the  light  This  paste  dried 
upon  plates  at  a  gentle  heat  yields  the  so-called  "  plate-red."  It  then  forms 
a  red  powder  wim  greenish  reflex,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alkalies  with  yellowish-red 
color.  The  "  safflower-carmine,"  on  the  otlier  hand,  b  prepared  from  the 
extract  paste  by  washing  the  insoluble  color  and  dissolving  it  in  alcohol, 
which  is  then  left  to  slowly  evaporate.  For  dyeing  purposes  the  sa£9ower- 
carmine  is  dissolved  by  addition  of  soda,  and  the  bath  is  then  made  slightly 
acid  with  citric  acid ;  or  the  soda-extmction  liquors  from  the  flowers,  wlndb 
have  been  washed  with  water,  may  be  used  directly,  acidifying  the  bath  as 
before.  Safflower-red  is  fixed  in  a  weak  acid  bath  both  upon  the  animal  fibre 
and  upon  ihe  unroordanted  cotton.    On  silk  it  produces  a  fine  rose-red  color. 

(d)  Orseille  PreparaHons. — These  come  into  commerce  both  as  paste  and 
liquor.  The  solid  matter  consists  essentially  of  the  impure  orcein  in  com- 
bination with  ammonia.  It  is  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  the  spent  weeds 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  orseille  liquor  or  with  other  vegetable  coloring 
matters.  It  is  also  at  times  adulterated  with  aniline  dyes,  such  as  magenta, 
acid  magenta,  and  methyl  violet  Various  azo  dyes,  produdng  colora 
ranging  from  crimson  to  clarefr-red,  are  now  sold  as  substitutes  for  the 
orseille  extract,  and,  being  cheaper,  are  used  to  adulterate  it  These  are 
known  as  "orchil  extract,"  "orchil-red,"  "orselline,"  ete.  They  may  be 
detected  when  bo  admixed  by  their  behavior  with  salt  eolutioo  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  The  liquid  extract  is  usually  brought  to  25°  B.,  and  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  logwood  or  Brazil-wood  extract  Orseille  Purple 
(French  t*urple)  is  a  pure  orseille  dye,  obtained  by  extraction  of  the  lichens 
with  a  fifteen  per  cent  ammonia  solution,  precipitetion  with  hydrochlonc 
or  sulphuric  acid,  and  redissolving  in  ammonia.  This  solution  is  then  leil 
exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow  vessels  until  it  becomes  dark  purplbh-violet. 
The  color  is  then  precipiteted  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and 
dried.  Orseille  (MrmiiK  is  a  similar  preparation,  in  which  the  amtnoniacal 
solution,  aft«r  exposure  to  the  air  until  it  becomes  cherry-red,  is  heated 
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with  alum  or  calcium  chloride.  Cu^>«ir,  or  Pateo,  as  before  stated,  is  a 
dry  powder  obtained  by  evaporatioa  of  the  extract,  or  prepared  direct  from 
the  liclicns  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or  uriDe  and  then  evaporatol  to  the 
ounditioD  of  a  powder.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  common  salt  and  other 
mineral  matters,  and  is  liable  to  much  the  same  oi^anic  impurities  or 
adulterants  as  orseille. 

{e)  Oodiineal  PteparaiMma. — Ammoniacal  oochineal  and  cochineal-car- 
mine  have  already  b^n  referred  to.  Ammoniacal  Oxhineal  is  distinguished 
from  carrainic  acid  by  giving  a  purple  or  violet  precipitate  (instead  of  scarlet) 
with  oxymuriate  of  tin.  The  crimson,  purple,  and  mauve  colors  it  yields 
with  mordants  are  not  afTected  by  acids  so  r^idily  as  those  produced  directly 
by  cochineal.  Ammoniacal  cochineal  is  used  in  admixture  with  ordinary 
cochineal  for  producing  the  bluer  shades  of  pink.  Oochineal-atrmine  re- 
quires for  its  production  a  decoction  of  cochineal  itself  and  not  of  carminic 
acid,  the  nitmgenized  matters  being  essential  to  its  formation.  Liebermann,* 
who  has  investigated  carefully  the  nature  of  the  cochineal  coloring  matter, 
found  it  to  contain  3.7  iier  cent,  of  nttroeen,  of  which  only  .25  per  cent, 
could  be  expelled  by  boiling  with  dilute  alkali,  the  remainder  existing  ap- 
parently OB  proteios.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  the 
commercial  sample  of  carmine  examined  by  him:  Water,  seventeen  per 
cent  ;  nitrogenous  matter,  twenty  per  cent ;  ash,  seven  per  cent ;  colonog 
matter,  fifty-six  per  cent ;  wax,  traces.  Liebermann  considers  cochineal- 
carmine  t'  be  no  ordinary  compound  of  a  coloring  matter  with  alumina,  but 
as  :ii  atumina-albuminate  of  the  carmine  coloring  matter,  comparable  in 
some  respects  to  the  product  from  alizarin  and  alumina  with  "  Turkey-red 
oil."  Carmine  forms  red,  [xirous,  relatively  light  masses,  which  are  easily 
rubbed  up  in  a  fine  red  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
readily  soluble,  when  pure,  in  aqueous  ammonia.  Cwhineal-carniine  is  liable 
to  adulteration  with  stareh,  kaolin,  vermilion,  red-lead,  chrome-red,  etc. 
TlicHC  admixtures  may  be  detectetl  by  treating  the  sample  with  dilute 
ammonia,  in  whit^h  a  pure  sample  should  be  completely  and  readily  soluble. 

M.  Dechan  t  has  published  a  series  of  analyses  of  commercial  carmine, 
which  are  here  given : 
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Cochineal  is  not  used  in  cotton -dyeing.  In  dyeing  silk  it  has  also  been 
almost  entirely  snpersedi^d  by  aniline  reds,  and  in  wool-dyeing  the  azo 
colors  have  to  a  great  extent  replaced  it  Two  distinct  shades  of  red  are 
obtained  with  cocliineal,  according  to  the  mordant  used, — eockineal-crimwm 
with  cream  of  tartar  and  alum,  and  cochineal^carld  with  stannous  chloride 
and  cream  of  tartar  or  oxalic  acid. 

2.  From  Yelixiw  Dyestuffs.— (a)  Old  Fu^ic  Exlrads. — Both  a 
liquid  extract  of  al>out  20°  B.  and  a  solid  extract  have  been  prepared.     The 
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latter  forma  large  yellowish-brown  blocks  of  a  waxy  lustre,  which  dissolve 
in  water  with  yellow  color.  They  are  prepared  from  the  wood  by  diffosion. 
The  name  mortrt  has  been  given  to  a  commercial  product  obtained  by  boiling 
the  rasped  wood  with  a  two  per  cent,  soda  solution  and  evaporating  the 
solution  so  obtained  to  a  specilic  gravity  of  1.041,  when  on  cooling  the 
morin  and  moritaniiic  acid  separate  out. 

(6)  Quercitron  Extracts,  etc. — Both  liquid  and  solid  extracts  are  used 
commercially.  The  former  of  20°  and  30°  B.  respectively,  and  the  latter 
as  a  dark-bro^vn  mass  of  waxy  lustre.  The  extracts  contain,  as  a  rule,  mix- 
tures of  quercitrin  and  quercetin.  J^aidiw  has  already  been  referred  to. 
It  is  a  preparation  in  which  the  quercitrin  of  the  bark  has  been  extracted 
and  in  large  part  changed  by  subsequent  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  into 
quercetin,  which  is  superior  in  coloring  power.  The  tannic  acid  of  the  bark 
extract  has  also  been  removed  and  the  lime  salts,  so  that  it  gives  much  purer 
colors  than  the  original  extract  Flavine  b  largely  a<ied  in  connection  with 
cochineal  or  lac-dye  for  producing  scarlet.  A  quercitron  extract  to  which 
stannite  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  added  is  said  to  be  used  under 
the  name  of  "  Fustic  Substitute,"  It  can  be  told  from  genuine  extract  of 
fustic  by  the  test  with  ferric  chloride,  which  produces  a  Brown  precipitate, 
turning  olive-green  with  fustic,  but  a  greenish-olack  with  quercitron  extract. 

{c)  Persian  Berries. — A  thick  extract  is  prepared  from  Persiau  berries, 
soluble  in  water  with  yellow  color  shading  into  brown.  The  solution  be- 
comes clearer  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids  and  deposits  a 
dirty  yellow  precipitate.  Ammonia  or  caustic  soda  color  it  a  reddish-yellow, 
stannous  chloride  gives  at  once,  and  stannic  chloride  after  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  a  golden-yellow  precipitate,  iron  salts  a  dark  olive-green 
to  greenish-black  color. 

3.  Feom  Blue  Dyestuffs.— (o)  Commercial  Indigo  occurs  in  lumps 
or  fr^ments  of  a  deep-blue  color,  usually  showing  a  bronze  or  purple-red 
streak  when  rubbed  with  any  hard  substance,  or  in  the  case  of  the  better 
kinds  with  the  friction  of  the  thumb  only.  The  fracture  of  indigo  is  dull 
and  earthy,  it  sticks  to  the  tongue,  is  odorless  and  tasteless.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1.324  to  1.456.  Helen  Cooley  •  has  given  the  kiIIow- 
ing  determinations  of  indigotin,  ash,  and  specific  gravity  in  a  number  of 
samples  of  commercial  indigo : 
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1.129 
1.292 
1.3«1 
1.427 
1.431 
1.529 
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62,90 
67.60 
45.a8 
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Indigo  preparations  have  been  referred  to  under  processes  (see  p.  455), 
and  it  was  then  noted  that  the  salts  of  the  indigo-sulpbonic  acids  constituted 
the  several  so-called  indigo  extracts.  Indigo-carmine  ia  the  potassium  or 
sodium  sulphindigotate  (CuHg(SO,K)iN,Ot).     It  comes  into  ( 
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both  paste  and  solid  form.  It  is  soluble  ia  one  hundred  and  forty  parte  of 
oold  water,  readil/  soluble  ia  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  dyes  animal  fibres 
dbect,  but  witb  a  much  lighter  shade  than  indigo,  and  is  not  at  all  so  &st 
to  light,  while  to  v^etable  fibres  it  shows  no  affinity.  An  analysis  of  the 
sev^u  grades  of  carmine-paste  by  Mierzioski  *  gave  : 


DDcumo*. 

WU«r.                    iDdlcD. 

Salt. 

Cnnlnel. 

B».0                        4.M 
85.0                       10.03 
78.T                     12.0* 

6.7 
4.8 
13.9 

Saxony  Blue  {Oumio  Btue)  is  the  free  sulphindigotic  acid,  CkH^^O, 
(SOiHLand  forms  a  deep-bine  solution.  It  is  prepared  as  in  the  makmg 
of  indigo-«armine,  except  the  acid  is  not  saturated  with  alkali.  It  was 
largely  used  in  dyeing  wool,  but  is  not  adapted  for  silk.  Indigo-^purple  is 
a  reddish-violet  powder,  which  mixed  with  varying  amounts  of  orseille  can 
be  used  for  dyemg  wool  directly  without  mordants.     For  its  preparation, 

Cwdered  indigo  ia  covered  witb  ordinary  (not  fuming)  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ving  been  cooled  ia  left  for  half  an  hour.  In  this  way  is  obtained  a  blue 
solution  of  sulphindigotic  (indigo-disulpbonic)  acid,  which  can  be  worked 
up  into  indigo-carmine  and  a  violet  powder.  This  latter  is  the  monosul- 
phonic  acid,  which  is  wa^ed  first  with  viXer  and  then  with  dilute  soda 
solution  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid,  then  dried  for  use  as  above. 
A  product  of  analogous  composition,  known  as  Bogey's  Blue,  is  prepared  by 
gradually  adding  one  part  of  finely-powdered  indigo  to  ten  or  twenty  parte 
of  acid  sodium  sulphate,  HNaSO^,  in  a  state  of  tusion.  The  product  is 
dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  with  common  salt,  and  washed  with  brine. 
Boiley's  blue  is  a  crystelline  light-purpliah  mass,  soluble  in  water  with 
beautiful  blue-violet  color.  Ite  solution  in  strong  boiling  acetic  acid 
deposite  on  cooling  large  prismatic  crystals  exhibiting  a  coppery  reflection. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  The 
light  transmitted  by  the  solution  is  red.  With  boriom  and  strontium  salts  it 
yields  violet  precipitates. 

The  fact  that  indigo  had  been  obtained  artificially  by  several  different 
methods  was  mentioned  under  the  artificial  dye-colors.  {See  p.  420.)  A 
synthesis  of  indigo-carmine  has  also  been  efiected  within  recent  years. 
The  process,  due  to  B.  Heyniaun,t  is  as  follows :  One  part  of  phenyl^lyco- 
coll  {C,H,.NHCH,.COOH)  is  rubbed  up  with  ten  to  twenhr  times  its  volume 
of  clean  sand  (which  simply  acto  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  reaction),  and  slowly  added  to  fuming  sulphuric  add,  with  eight}'  per 
cent,  anhydride  strength,  warmed  to  20°  or  25°  C.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that 
the  temperature  does  not  thereby  exceed  30°  C.  After  the  solution  of  the 
phenyl-glyoocoll,  which  takes  place  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  B.  is  added  to  remove  the  excess  of 
anhydride.  It  is  then  diluted  with  ice  and  common  salt  added,  when  indigo- 
carmine  (indigo-disulphonic  acid)  at  once  separates  out.  Experimente  on 
dyeing  with  the  new  product  show  it  to  be  better  and  purer  than  the  com- 
mercial indigo-carmine.     Ite  identity  was  established  in  a  number  of  ways. 

*  Ganswindt,  Farberei,  p.  160.  f  Ber.  Chem.  Oes.,  iilv.  p.  I4T6. 
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The  yield  at  present  amounts  to  aixt^  per  cent  of  the  theoretJcal,  but  this 
may  be  improved  by  further  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  reaction. 

(6)  From  Logtuood. — Logwood  Extracts  are  prepared  as  liquids  of  12", 
42",  and  61°  Tw.  (for  equivalents  of  the  BeaumS  scale,  see  Appendix)  and 
as  a  solid.  This  latter  forma  a  dry  black,  lustrous  and  resm-like  mass, 
which  is  quite  brittle  and  ea^ly  powdered,  tastes  sweetish  astringent,  and 
yields  a  reddish-brown  solution.  The  specific  gravity  raises  from  1.45  to 
1.61.  The  specific  gravity  is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  the  strength  of 
the  fluid  extract,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  raised  by  the  addition  of  salt,  glucose, 
molasses,  etc.  The  extracts  are  also  somedmes  adulterated  with  starch, 
dextrin,  chestnut-bark  extract,  hemlock  extract,  etc  The  following  table 
by  Bruhl  •  gives  ^e  yields  of  extracts  obtained  by  himself  from  different 
woods  and  me  percentwe  solubility  of  the  resulting  extracts  in  ether  and 
alcohol.  The  portion  dissolved  by  ether  represents  roughly  the  htematoxy- 
lin  peroentaee,  while  that  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohol  represents  we 
fanmatSin  i^  decomposition  products  of  the  hematoxylin. 
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Monte  Chnato,  1884  .  . 
Monte  Chriato,  1887  .  . 
Fort  Libert^,  1886 
Port  Liberti,  1887  .  .  . 
Port  Libert4,  1886-86  .  . 
Fort  Libcrtd,  J.  B.,  1887 

Jamnicii 

Jamaica . 


Indigo  SabstUiUe  {Notr  imperial,  or  Kaie^achwarz). — Under  these  names 
are  known  oxidized  li^wood  extracts,  made  by  boiling  Ii^wood  extract  with 
copper,  iron,  or  chromium  salts  with  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid.  They 
may  be  in  liquid  form,  or  pastes,  or  dry  powders.  The  preparations  are 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  completely  soluble  in  acids  with  yellowisb- 
brown  color.  A  commercial  preparation  of  this  class,  known  as  "  direct 
black,"  for  cotton  forms  a  brownish,  viscid  liquid,  composed  of  fifty  per 
cent,  water,  forty-five  per  cent,  of  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(hematoxylin  and  hEenmt^in),  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate.  Jfcsm- 
atein  (Himatin)  is  a  commercial  preparation  of  French  origin,  which  claims 
to  consist  of  nearly  pure  dyestuff.  It  forms  a  granular,  reddisb-brown 
powder,  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  dyes  the  same  shades  as  those  ob- 
tained from  me  wood.  Fifteen  kilos,  of  heematein  are  said  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  one  hundred  kilos,  of  the  l(^;wood. 

(c)  Litmus,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  mixture  of  the  lichen  dye  of  that 
name  with  chalk  or  gypsum  as  inert  material.  It  is  made  in  difierent 
numbered  grades,  containing  different  amounts  of  the  mineral  matter.     Lit^ 


■  Textile  Colorist,  ] 
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mu8  in  the  drr  form  has  a  violet-blue  oolor,  is  quite  friable,  aud  dissolves 
ID  vater  aod  dilute  alcohol,  leaviog  a  residue  of  chalk,  gypeum,  alumina, 
silica,  etc 

4.  Feou  Brown  Dybb-^q)  Oaiechu  has  been  de»cribed  already  in  part 
under  the  raw  materials  of  the  tanning  industry.  (See  p.  322.)  It  is  not 
unfrequendy  adulterated  with  starch,  sand,  clay,  and  blood.  Good  cateohn 
should  yield  at  least  half  its  weight  to  ether  and  should  be  entirely  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  the  latter  solution  depositing  catechu  on  cooling.  Catechu 
does  not  wholly  dissolve  in  cold  water  unless  it  has  been  previously  modi- 
lied  by  age  or  exposure  to  damp.  It  should  not  yield  more  tban  live  per  cent, 
of  auL  Prepared  OcU^u  has  been  merely  purified  by  mechanical  means. 
For  this  purpose,  Uie  commercial  catechu  is  fused  on  the  water-bath, 
whereby  sand,  earth,  and  similar  impurities  settle  out,  and  then  it  is  strained 
to  remove  leaves,  etc.  The  material  bo  obtained  is  again  melted  on  the 
water-bath,  and  to  everyone  hundred  parts  of  the  catechu  three-fourths  per 
cent  of  potassium  biclmimate  is  added,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down 
again. 

IV.  Analytical  Testa  and  Methods. 

1.  Fon  Dye-woods, — Here  the  question  of  adulteration  does  not  come 
notably  in  play.  The  compact  woods  are  not  capable  of  much  adulteration 
of  any  kind.  When  chipped  or  rasped,  however,  they  may  be  adulterated 
quite  <i inside rably.  The  examination  with  the  microscope  or  simple  lens 
will  ol^cii  Bufli<«  to  indi<'ate  tlic  nature  of  this  adulteration.  A  special  case 
of  chcajK'ning  is  that  of  the  cured  or  fermented  Ic^ood  chips,  which,  as 
has  alrrady  been  stated,  may  take  up  as  the  result  of  this  fermentative  pro- 
cess as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  water.  In  this  case  a  moisture 
determination  wilt  show  the  change,  allowance  being  made  for  the  fourteen 
l)er  cent,,  which  is  the  average  moisture  of  the  unfermented  wood. 

To  determine  the  comparative  dyeing  value  of  different  samples  of 
woods,  the  only  thoroughly  reliable  test  is  an  actual  dyeing  test  made  with 
definite  weights  of  the  wood,  thoroughly  extracted,  and  using  definite 
amounts  of  mordants  upon  the  wool  or  other  fibre  used.  This  test,  as 
applit^d  to  If^wood,  for  example,  would  be  carried  out  as  follows :  •  "Some 
white  wool  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  containing  such 
an  amount  of  the  salt  as  will  correspond  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  wool.  The  mordanted  wool  is  then  introduced  in  small  successive  por- 
tions into  the  hot  liquid  to  be  tested  (log\vood  decoction  or  extract),  when 
it  will  be  dyod  black,  and  the  weight  which  can  be  thus  dyed  will  be  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  the  coloring  matter.  This  method  of  tc^wood 
asi^y  takes  ct^nizanoc  both  of  the  actual  and  the  potential  coloring  matter 
protent  (hEematein  and  htematoxylin),  and  is  a  more  rational  method  of 
examination  than  any  based  on  the  color  produced  on  cotton  mordanted 
with  alumina  or  tin  salts."  The  dye  test  in  other  cases  must  be  made  upon 
a  normal  prepared  extract  of  known  strength  and  purity,  and  the  result 
compared  with  those  obtained  with  a  corresponding  weight  of  the  supposed 
adulterated  sample. 

2.  For  Dye-wood  and  other  Extracts. — (a)  OraeUle  Extract. — This 
may  be  adulterated  with  logwood  or  Brazil-wood  extract.  They  may  be  de- 
tected, according  to  Lecsbing,  as  follows  :  A  solution  of  orseille  extract,  much 

*  Allen,  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  iii.  p.  880. 
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diluted  and  acidified  with  acefio  acid,  will,  if  pure,  when  Wiled  with  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  become  pale  yellow  or  almost 
colorless,  while  l<^wood  extract  solution  under  similar  circumstances  wiil 
show  a  violet  color  and  Brazil-wood  solution  a  red  color.  If,  therefore,  the 
orseille  is  adulterated  with  logwood  esti'act  a  permanent  grayish-blue  color 
will  show,  if  with  Brazil-wo«i  extract,  a  redaish  color. 

Orseille  is  also  found  frequently  to  have  been  adulterated  with  aniline 
dyes,  especially  magenta,  acid  magenta,  and  methyl  violet.  For  the  detec- 
tion of  m^enta  and  methyl  violet  Xnecht  *  employs  cotton  yam  dyed  with 
chrysamin  (p.  419).  This  does  not  take  up  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
orseille,  but  is  dyed  red  by  magenta  and  brownbh-red  by  methyl  violet. 
To  detect  the  acid  magenta,  Kertesz  f  treats  the  orseille  preparation  with 
benzaldehyde  and  adtb  to  the  solution  tin  salt  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
shaking  up  the  mixture  thoroughly.  If  acid  magenta  was  present  a  red 
color  will  remain,  while  with  pure  orseille  the  solution  remains  colorless. 
One  part  of  acid  magenta  in  one  thousand  parts  of  orseille  it  is  said  can  be 
thus  detected.  For  other  tests  for  the  artincial  dye-colors  when  present  as 
adulterants  in  orseille,  see  Alien,  "  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,"  2d  ed., 
iii.  pp.  322  and  323. 

(o)  Quercitron  Extracts. — The  dyeing  value  of  the  extract,  as  well  as  a 
possible  adulteration  of  the  same  with  dextrin,  glne,  etc.,  can  be  best  de- 
termined by  an  actual  dye  test  For  this  purpose,  wool  is  boiled  with  1.5 
per  cent  of  tin  salt  and  three  per  cent  of  oxalic  acid,  then  washed.  One 
gramme  of  the  wool  is  now  dyed  with  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solu- 
tion of  ten  grammes  of  the  quercitron  extract  in  one  thousand  cubic. centi- 
metres of  water.  Similarly  several  portions  of  one  gramme  each  of  mor- 
danted wool  are  dyed  with  solutions  of  pure  bark  or  pure  extract  of  definite 
strength,  and  the  results  compared. 

(e)  Atinaito  (Orlean). — .^.nnatto  possesses  only  a  slight  importance  as  a 
dyeing  agent,  but  special  importance  as  the  basis  of  most  butter  colorings. 
(See  p.  270.)  It  is  therefore  a  commercial  article  of  common  use  and  liable 
to  be  adulterated.  The  common  adulterants  are  starch,  dextrin,  chalk, 
silica,  alumina  compounds,  and  common  salt,  together  with  ochre,  brick- 
dust.  Most  of  these  increase  notably  the  percentage  of  ash,  which  in  a 
Eire  sample  it  is  said  should  not  exceed  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  Wynter 
lyth  gives  the  following  two  analyses  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  its 
adulteration : 


W.ler.    Rerin. 

EitncllTe 

Ash. 

Fair  commercial  esmple    .   . 
Adulterated  sample    .   .   .  . 

24  2      2e.8 
13.4      11.0 

24  6 
27.3 

22,6 

,(,  „  1  Oiide  of  iron,  alumina, 

*°*' ;   silica,  chalk,  and  Gait. 

For  dyeing  purposes  the  only  satisfactoiy  test  is  an  actual  dyeing  test  in 
comparison  with  an  authentic  unadulterated  sample.  For  the  analysis  of 
the  many  butter-ooloring  mixtures  confining  annatto  as  the  basis  the  reader 
isreferred  to  Allen,  "Commercial  Organic  Analysis,"  2d  ed,,  iii.  pp.  353-356, 
and  Wynter  Blyth,  '.'  Foods,  Composition  and  Analysis,"  p.  306. 

*  Journ.  Soc.  Dyers,  etc.,  ii.  p.  68.  f  Dingier,  Polyt  Journ.,  256,  p.  281. 
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((f)  Logwood  Extraet. — Both  the  liquid  and  the  solid  extracts  are  liable 
to  be  adulterated,  the  former  with  glucone,  molasses,  dextrin,  salt,  and 
other  extracts  of  lesser  value,  the  latter  with  starch  ai»i  inferior  extractSi. 
Notably  are  the  French  and  Germati  logwood  extracts  adulterated  in  the 
way  just  referred  to.  The  following  analyses  of  some  of  the  commercial 
extracts  as  currently  sold  in  France  and  Germany  are  given  by  V.  H. 
Soxhlet  :♦ 


DBCUmoH  <W  EITIICT. 

HolHMl. 

Dutrin. 

ChcMDOt  extnujt 

SiJL 

Prim«.  80°  B 

Seeund*,  80"  B 

Secunda,  Solid 

S«nford  Bwind,  I 

Sufoid  Brand,  H 

Sanfurd  Brand,  III 

6  per  cent 
10  "       ' 
20  »       " 
!»  ■'       " 
25   "       " 
86   "       " 
8G  "       " 

I'sperwnt. 
10  "       " 
16   ■'       ■' 

10  per  cent 
16   "       " 

10  '*       ■• 

16  "       " 

10  pCT  cent. 

The  Sanford  Brand  here  referred  to  is  a  French  extract  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original  American  Sanford  Extract. 

The  extracts  may  be  tested  for  purity  either  by  the  colorimetric  assay 
or  by  comparative  dye  tests.  The  colorimetric  test  is  carried  out,  according 
to  Henry  Trimble,t  aa  follows :  A  volume  of  solution  corresponding  to 
.001  gramme  of  the  dry  extract  is  treated  with  ten  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  naturally  or  artificially  containing  traces  of  calcium  carbonate  and  a 
solution  of  .002  gramme  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate.  The  mixture  is 
brought  quickly  to  the  boilii^point  and  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  one 
htinored  cubic  centimetres.  Tne  color  of  this  solution  is  then  compared 
witli  one  of  pure  hsematoxylin  similarly  treated,  or  with  a  standard  sample 
of  logwood  extract. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  the  dye  test  for  It^wood  with  btchronute 
of  potassium  mordant  has  already  been  given  in  speaking  of  dye-woods. 
The  same  test  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  the  extracts.  CottoD 
strips  are  sometimes  used  for  these  dye  tests  instead  of  wool.  The  cotton 
strips  must  be  boiled  in  dilute  soda  solution  and  well  washed.  They  may 
then  be  mordanted  with  nitrate  of  iron  solution  instead  of  the  chromium  salt, 
following  the  nitrate  of  iron  with  a  rinsing  in  carbonate  of  soda  solution  and 
thorough  washing.  They  are  then  put  in  the  dye-bath  cold,  and  this 
gradually  heated  to  bulling.  In  this  dye-testing  with  iron  solution,  the 
nEeniatoxylin  of  the  solution  is  oxidized  by  the  ferric  oxide  to  heematcin,  so 
that  the  full  coloring  value  of  the  logwood  is  obtained  in  the  test. 

For  the  discovery  of  adulterations  like  chestnut  extract,  which  con- 
tain almost  nothing  soluble  in  ether,  Houzeau  proceeds  as  follows:  One 
giamme  of  the  extract  to  be  investigated  is  dried  at  110°  C,  exhausted 
with  ether,  and  tlie  weight  of  the  dissolved  material  determined.  The  un- 
dissolved material  is  then  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  weight 
of  the  portion  dissolved  by  this  also  determined.  The  comparison  of  the 
figures  so  obtained  with  those  yielded  when  a  pure  extract  is  treated  with 
the  same  solvents  will  show  clearly  the  presence  or  absence  of  adulterating 
extract.     Dye  tests  may  also  be  carried  out  with  the  material  which  has 


•  Fiirber-ZeUuag,  Aug.  1,  1S90,  p.  868. 


t  Joum.  Soc  Djeis,  etc.,  i.  p.  92. 
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been  extracted  by  ether  and  alcohol  respectively  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
difference  more  fully  established. 

(c)  Ottechu  Exb-act. — Catechu  is  frequently  adulterated,  not  only  with 
mineml  matter  like  sand  and  clay,  but  with  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  blood, 
etc.  The  mineral  matters  will,  of  course,  remain  in  the  ash.  This  in 
normal  catechu  should  not  exceed  five  per  cent.  The  starch  may  be  de- 
tected by  extracting  the  sample  with  alcohol,  boiling  the  insoluble  residue 
with  water,  and  testing  the  cooled  liquid  with  iodine,  which  will  show  by 
the  blue  color  any  starch  present  An  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  aqueous 
solution  will  show  by  the  production  of  a  turbidity  any  notable  Quantity  of 
dextrin.  Blood  may  he  detected  by  treating  the  sample  with  alcohol,  and 
drying  and  heating  the  residue  in  a  tube,  when  ammonia  and  ofiensive  de- 
composition products  will  be  given  off,  or  the  coi^ulation  of  the  blood 
albumen  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled. 

The  value  of  catechu  for  dyeing  purposes  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
dye  test  For  this  purpose  strips  of  cotton-stuff  are  immersed  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  catechu  solution  (for  each  gramme  of  the  cotton  fift?  cubic  centi- 
metres of  a  catechu  solution  contaimng  five  grammes  to  the  litre  of  water 
are  taken  and  diluted  with  water  if  necessaryj.  The  strips  are  pressed  out, 
and  then  the  color  developed  by  oxidizing  in  a  hot  solution  of  one  to  two 
grammes  of  potassium  bichromate  to  the  litre  of  water. 

3.  Foa  CocHiNBAi~ — The  adulteration  of  cochineal  may  be  effected  in 
various  ways.  A  very  common  adulteration  is  to  admix  with  the  fresh 
cochineal  insects  others  from  which  the  colorii^  power  has  already  been  in 
lai^  part  extracted.  To  give  the  exhausted  co^ineal  insects  the  appear- 
ance of  fresh  ones,  they  are  shaken  up  with  talc,  barytes,  and  white  lead, 
and  thus  given  a  coatii^  resembling  the  silvery  insects.  Either  a  wash- 
ing or  an  ash  determination  will  serve  to  detect  this  adulteration  The 
vtuuation  of  the  cochineal  as  to  coloring  power  may  be  made  by  several 
methods.  The  one  best  known  is  that  of  Penny,*  in  which  one  gramme  of 
the  cochineal  is  treated  with  fifly  grammes  of  dilute  potassium  hydrate, 
twenty-five  grammes  of  water  added,  and  to  this  is  then  added  drop  by 
drop  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  containing  five  grammes  to 
the  litre.  The  solution  loses  its  purplish-red  color  and  becomes  brownish- 
yellow.  The  action  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  solution  is  tested  in 
comparison  on  the  solution  of  one  gramme  of  a  cochineal  of  known  purity. 
Lieoermann  t  extracts  the  oocbineal  with  boiling  water,  and  determines  the 
coloring  matter  by  the  addition  of  a  slightly  add  solution  of  lead  aoetate 
After  filtering  and  washing  the  lead  precipitate,  a  lead  determination  la 
made  in  an  aliquot  portion,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  coloring  matter 
calculated.  Allen  does  not  consider  eitiier  of  these  methods  to  he  perfecdy 
satjs&ctory.  An  actual  dye  test  is  therefore  in  the  end  to  be  r^rded  as 
the  most  reliable  method  of  valuation.  For  this  purpose  strips  of  woollen 
stuff  of  about  five  grammes  in  weight  are  put  into  the  bath  until  the  color 
is  all  taken  up.  A  portion  of  the  strips  may  then  be  dyed  scarlet-red  by 
immersing  them  in  a  tin  solution  (for  one  gramme  of  cochineal  two  grammes 
of  cream  of  tartar,  two  grammes  of  tin  salt,  and  as  much  water  as  is  needed 
to  thoroughly  immerse  Uie  strips),  and  the  other  portion  of  the  strips  may 
he  dyed  a  cherry-red  by  the  use  of  an  alum  solution  (for  one  gramme  of 
cochineal,  three-fourths  gramme  of  cream  of  tartar  and  one  and  a  half 

•  Jouni.fiirPrakt.Chem.,  71,  p.  119.     t  BerichtederChem.G«i.,iTiii.  p.  ISTO. 
SO 
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grammes  of  alum).  These  stripe  are  then  to  be  ciHnpared  with  others  ob- 
tained from  similar  treatment  ot  a  normal  or  pure  cocliini'al  sample. 

4.  For  Inuiuo  and  its  Preparations, —Indigo  may  be  of  very 
varying  value  as  it  comes  into  commerce,  partly  because  of  the  differences 
natural  to  such  a  product  and  de[»cndcnt  upon  the  diiferences  in  culti^'ation 
of  tlie  plant,  care  m  extracting  and  drj'ing  the  indigo,  and  the  iact  that  the 
natural  pnKluct  is  at  best  a  mixture,  and  partly  from  intentional  adultera- 
tion. Thus  starch  colored  with  iodine,  Prussian  blue,  smalt,  and  Ic^wood- 
powder  are  said  to  be  used  as  adulterants  of  commercial  indigo.  In  order 
to  detect  the  starch,  the  suspected  sample  is  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with 
chlorine- water  imtil  it  is  completely  decolorized,  when  a  drop  of  potassium 
iodide  is  added.  If  starch  be  present  the  blue  color  of  iodide  of  starcli 
will  be  seen.  To  detect  the  smalt  or  Pnissian  blue,  the  ^mple  is  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid,  when  if  a  blue  residue  is  shown  in  the  yellowish  solutioa 
adulteration  is  indicated.  If  the  adulterant  were  Prussian  blue,  the  color 
&des  too  after  a  time,  if  smalt,  it  is  permanent.  To  detect  logwood -powder, 
mix  the  sample  with  oxalic  acid,  place  it  upon  filter-paper,  and  moisten  it ; 
in  tlie  presence  of  logwood  the  paper  will  be  colored  red,  if  the  sample  were 
pure  it  is  unchanged. 

In  the  assay  of  commercial  indigo  the  mmture  is  generally  to  be  deter- 
mined. This  should  not  exceed  some  seven  per  cent,  in  a  genuine  sample. 
The  a«h  similarly  is  an  important  criterion  of  the  tonality  of  the  indigo 
Bamj)le.  In  the  purest  kinds  it  is  sometimes  as  low  as  two  per  cent.,  but 
from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  is  more  usual.  Some  of  the  infenor  grades  of 
indigo,  such  as  Kurpah  and  Madras,  may  contain  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  indigo-blue  are, 
of  course,  the  most  ini|nirtant  things  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
indigo  as  a  dyeing  material.  They  are  very  numerous.  We  may  sum- 
marize the  more  imiK)rtant  of  them  under  tliree  heads, — viz.,  oxidation 
methcHls,  rediictiim  methods,  and  sublimation  of  the  pure  indigo-blue  from 
the  i-ommen-ial  product. 

The  oxidation  of  the  indigo-blue  takes  place  in  acid  solution,  the  indigo 
being  previously  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Potassium  perman- 
ganate, bichromate,  and  ferrioyanide  have  all  been  recommended  and  »ised 
in  tills  connection.  All  the  processes  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
oxidizing  agents  a<rt  on  the  indigo-gluten  and  ferrous  salts  as  well  as  on  the 
indigo-blue  and  indigo-red,  but  the  errors  due  to  thi^  cause  may  be  practi- 
cally avoided,  as  pointed  out  by  Rawson,  by  previously  precipitating  the 
sulphindigotic  acid  in  the  form  of  the  sodium  salt  by  adding  common  salt  to 
the  solution.  The  method  witli  permanganate  of  potassium,  modified  in 
this  manner  by  the  use  of  common  salt,  is  as  follows  :*  One  gramme  of  the 
sample  of  indigo  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder  is  mixed  in  a  small 
mortar  with  its  own  weight  of  ground  glass.  This  mixture  is  gradually 
added  with  constant  stirring  to  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  {specific  gravity  1.845),  which  is  then  heated  to  about  85°  C 
for  an  hour.  The  product  is  then  cooled,  diluted  with  water  to  one  litre, 
and  filtered  from  indigo-brown  and  other  soluble  matter.  Fifty  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  filtered  solution  are  now  taken  diluted  with  fifty  cubic 
centimetres  of  wafer,  and  thirty -two  grammes  of  common  salt  added,  which 

*  Allen,  Commercial  Oi^anic  An&ljaig,  3d  ed.,  iii.  p.  S08. 
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qiuotity  is  almost  sufEcient  to  saturate  the  liquid.  After  staoding  for  two 
Dours,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  waslicd  with  about  filly 
cubic  centimetres  of  brine  of  1.2  specific  gravity.  This  sodium  sulphindi- 
gotate  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  tlie  solution  cooled,  mixed  with  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  sulpburio  acid,  and  diluted  to  three  hundred  cubic  centimetres. 
This  solution  is  tlien  titrated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  containing  .5  gramme  of  the  solid  salt  per  litre,  the 
exact  oxidizing  power  of  which  iias  been  ascertained  by  experiment  with 
a  solution  of  pure  indigotin.  The  oxidation  is  regarded  as  complete  when 
tlie  liquid  which  at  first  takes  a  greenish  tinge  clianges  to  a  light  yellow 
with  a  faint  pink  color  on  the  margin. 

The  reduction  of  indigo-blue  may  take  place  in  alkaline  solution  or 
with  a  solution  of  the  sulphindigotic  acid  or  its  salts.  Ferrous  hydroxide 
and  hyposulphites  are  among  tlie  reducing  agents  used  to  effect  the  reduction 
in  alkaline  solutions.  C.  Rawson  considers  tlie  hyposulphite  reduction 
method  the  better  one  of  the  two.  In  carrying  it  out,  one  gramme  of  the 
finely-powdered  sample  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and  placed  in  a 
fiask  with  about  six  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  lime-water.  The  flask  is 
closed  by  a  cork  having  four  perforations,  two  of  which  serve  for  the  pas- 
sage of  coal-gas,  a  thira  carries  a  siphon,  while  to  the  fourth  is  fitted  a  tap- 
funnel.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  heated  to  80**  C.  and  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  (NaHSO,)  introduced  through  the  tap-funnel.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  tint,  and  is  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature near  the  boiling-point  for  half  an  hour.  Aflcr  allowing  the  in- 
soluble matters  to  subside,  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  solution  should  be- 
removed,  and  a  current  of  air  drawn  through  it  for  about  twenty  minutes^ 
when  it  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate,  which  con- 
sists of  indigotin  and  indigo-red,  is  collected  on  a  weigned  filter,  washed 
with  hot  water,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed.  It  is  then  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol,  whereby  the  indigo-red  is  dissolved  out  and  the  difierence 
again  weighed  as  indigo-blue.  Itau  reduces  tlie  indigo  in  alkaline  solution 
with  glucose,  and  L.  M.  Norton  uses  milk  of  lime  and  zinc-dust  as  reducing 
agent,  and  then  takes  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  reduced  solution  to  reduce 
a  solution  of  iron-alum.  The  ferrous  salt  formed  corresponds  to  the  re- 
duced indigo  in  the  volume  taken,  and  is  determined  by  titration  with  a 
standard  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  (Fordetails,  see  Helen  Cooley'a 
article,  Araer.  Joum.  Anal.  Chem.,  ii.  p.  133.) 

For  the  reduction  of  the  indigo  in  acid  solution,  Bemthsen  and  Drew  * 
recommend  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (NaHSO,),  and  claim  that 
the  reaction  is  a  quantitative  one :  CigHgNjO^fSOjH),  +  NaHSO,  -j-  H,0  = 
C„H,^,0,(SO,H),-f  NaHSO,. 

C  Rawson  f  considers  that  of  all  the  volumetric  methods  which  have 
been  devised  for  estimating  indigotin  tlie  hyposulphite  process  is  capable  of 

tiving  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  results,  but  that  considerable  care  and 
elicacy  are  required  in  its  manipulation. 

Lee  X  has  proposed  the  sublimation  of  the  indigo-blne  as  a  method  for 
determining  its  percentage  in  commercial  indigo.  Other  writers,  however, 
do  not  agree  that,  unless  the  indigo  has  previously  been  somewhat  purified, 
the  results  can  he  depended  upon. 

•  Chom.  News,  xli[i.  p.  80.  f  Allen's  Com.  Ot^.  Atinl.,  2d  cd.,  iii.  p.  809. 

J  Chem.  News,  1.  p.  49.  _^ 
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C  GawsoQ*  has  givea  the  following  results  with  oommercial  sampleB, 
using  the  several  processes  just  detailed : 

Oud«.     Knrp&h.    H«diM. 


Water 

Ash 

iDdigQtin,  b;  Bublinution  .... 
IndigoUn,  volumetnc,  by  tiypo- 

Bu^hite 

ludieotiUigniTlnietria,  by  ferroui 

Hilphale  and  NaOIl 

IndiKotin,  gravi metric,  hy  bypo- 

iuli)bit«  und  lime 

lodirubiD,  separated  b^  alcohol  .  I 
Indigotia  and  iDdimbm,  titration  i 

vitb  KMuU,  direct  .....  j 
Indlgotio  and  mdirubin  titration  ! 

afwr  precipitation  with  salt  .  .  j 


57.50 
G9.2a 
58.84 


88.971 
4.28  f 


78.56 


68.60 


6.17 

4.86 
49.80 

56.60 

54.84 


62.06 
67.60 


7.50 
8.2] 
41.00 

48.18 

44.50 

48.421 
8  86/ 

60.04 

44.90 


8.05 
26.72 
41.t)2 

42.62 

41.60 

42.68 1 
2.45/ 

4'.  16 

8.10 


86.21  > 
8.98/ 

30.60 

87.40 


The  table  from  Dammer's  Cbem.  Tecbooli^e,  Band  iv.  p.  691  (see 
opposite  page),  shows  the  characteristic  reactioos  of  the  important  natural 
dyestufTs. 
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STATISTICS. 
1.  Inmgo  PRODUcnoM  AND  EXPORTS. — The  annual  production  of 
natural  indijio  in  1890  was  estimated  to  he  as  follows : 

Bengal 4,000,000  kiloa.,  valued  at  $10,000,000 

Madras 1,100,000     "  "      "      2,000,000 

Manila,  Java,  Bombay 1,000,000    "  "     "      2,600,000 

Central  America 1,126,000    "  "      "      8,000,000 

China  and  other  countries 1,000,000     "  "      •■      2.600,000 

8,226,000  920,000,000 

*  Allen,  Comment  Organic  Analysia,  2d  «d.,  lii.  p.  811. 
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In  more  recent  years  the  cultivfttion  of  indigo  has  diminished.     The 
East  Indian  production  for  tbe  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows : 

162,000  m«und«(lm»und  =  87.8  kilot). 

158,928 

110,000   " 

124,500   " 

86,000   " 


According  to  Dr.  George  Watt's  report  to  the  Indian  government  there 
were  in  India  2762  indigo  factories  and  6032  vats,  giving  employment  to 
366,676  persons  during  the  worlting  season,  a  calculation  tliat  does  not  in- 
clude tlie  agricultural  labor  necessary  to  produce  tbe  plant.  (Joum.  Soc 
Chem.  Ind.,  1894,  p.  994.) 

The  exportations  of  indigo  from  India  in  recent  years  have  been  as 
follows : 

ISeT-88.       imS-M.  lSftl-9&.         18>T-W. 

ChulL         Omn.  ChecM.  CbeMi. 

Germany,  AuatrU,  and  Holland    .   .  9,900  10,886  11,468  S,T40 

EnRland 6,800  6,086  8,981  6,590 

France,  SwitwrUod,  and  Italy  .    .    .  6,000  8,966  6,972  4,160 

Rubxia 2,600  2,816  1,816  1,660 

Aroeriea 7,500  9,268  8,917  6,940 

Anbia  and  the  Levant TOO  648  2,876  8,080 

ToWl 88,000        88,612         89,974        81,170 

2.  ExPOHTATioKs  OF  DYE-WOOD6. — The  esportations  of  several  of 
the  more  important  dye-woods  from  tropical  American  countries  for  the 
period  given  nave  been  as  follows : 

1.  Logwood  Exports : 


18R2-88 

.   .  162,288,713 

41,998,789 

66,686,684 

f434,682 

1888-84 

.   .154,775,887 

2,031,434 

100,688,496 

666,921 

1884-86 

.   .   .  142,986,264 

1,876,696 

126,795,200 

748,774 

ie8r,-B6 

.   .  114,341,486 

1,500,781 

142,266,128 

927,166 

1886-87 

.   .  106,000,066 

1,878,126 

182,009,472 

982,089 

1887-88 

.   .  106,183,734 

1,893,399 

226,108,912 

1,718,627 

1888-89 

.   .    67,021,431 

748,406 

268,616,960 

1,8.6,086 

1889-90 

.   .    70,801,-241 

929,266 

188,282,400 

9621482 

1890-Ql 

.   .    66,743,891 

744,764 

244,794,592 

1,861,396 

1891-92 

.    .    89,766,320 

621,938 

194,162,784 

1,476,820 

18U2-93.    . 

207,472,882 

1,688,947 

Fvdie  Exporta: 

From  Uaxlon. 

PromJamalu. 

PooiKto. 

VslUB. 

Value. 

1882-88  .   . 

.   .    80,746,240 

f280,988 

7,477,792 

148,788 

1888-84 

.   .   .    82,996,200 

248,666 

4,024,272 

21,857 

1884-85 

.   .   .    17,471,609 

128,019 

2,078,160 

18,098 

188.%^ 

.    .   .    17,420,099 

110,878 

8,626,768 

21,071 

1886-87 

.    .   .    24,942,407 

178,621 

9,866,000 

61,044 

1887-88 

.   .   .    26,583,8.18 

177,488 

6.618,016 

86,964 

1888-89 

.   .   .    18.224,080 

133,962 

2,777,218 

10,425 

1889-90 

.   .   .    28,762,671 

198,646 

1,467,200 

8,606 

1890-91 

.   .   .    16.927,020 

119,681 

2,128,112 

12,714 

1891-92 

.    .   .    18,187,868 

96,588 

1,517,152 

9,888 

1892-98 

14,472,976 

102,190 
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3.  EeporU  of  Brtml-toood/nym  Bakia  during  Ten  Years  Paatt 


■"*'■ 

Toul 

564,818 

148,480 

16,000 

886,189 

56,860 

1,185,887 

282,912 

292,212 

49,568 

708,497 

1,278,189 

884,002 

198,189 

184,867 

904,848 

16,669 

1,984,986 

T8S,616 

162,468 

46,640 

1,874,648 

2,867,262 

888,681 

84,841 

18,584 

869,725 

861,280 

149,068 

82,156 

758,457 

984,676 

58,121 

166,198 

78,959 

127,018 

430,295 

251, 87S 

670,857 

21,821 

944,061 

685,080 

64,676 

26,782 

1,098,650 

1,819,188 

616,168 

617,987 

147,177 

548,734 

8,970 

1,837,976 

3.  Importations  op  Dye-woods,  Dye- 
Uoited  States  importatious  of  dye-woods  and 
have  be<!n : 

use.  u 

Cochineal,  lb*. 161,880  142, 

Valued  at $50,988  (41, 

Lozwood,  tone 66,756  88, 

Valued  at 11,616,656  (611, 

Siir'*"''"*' }"*■  ■   -82,888,264  81,849, 

ValiM^  at (1,168,611  (969, 

IndiKO,  Ib». 3,840,001  8,622, 

Valued  at (1,678,170  (1,696, 

Logwood  and  other  extracts, 

lbs 4,889,111 

Valued  at (262,689 

Sumach  (ground),  Iba.    .   .  18,482,041  18,668, 

Valued  at (282,670       


WOOD  Extracts,  etc. — The 
DBtural  dyes  for  receot  years 


(28,207 

87,876 
(646,274 


166,066 

(46,762 

46,596 

(741,466 

,646    42,884,690  88,128,478 

,601     (1,021,841  (754,497 

,097,840  8,127,357 

;641     (1,816,411  (1,696,688 

-u,      4,084,672  8,188,864 

668        (266,176  (219,192 

,686      8,801,286  12,976,970 

,048       (120,206  (183,186 


The  English  importations  of  dye-woods  and  natural  dye-colors  for  the 
last  four  years  have  been : 


Cochineal,  cwt  .    . 

.    .            6,697 

4,729 

4,961 

8,828 

.    .       £86,668 

£29,103 

£29,407 

£20,584 

Cutch  and  gambler,  1 

M  .          26,844 

25,046 

19,504 

21,626 

.    .      £648,756 

£418,128 

£804,998 

.    .          89,941 

62,626 

58,638 

58,977 

Valued  at     .    .    . 

.    .  jei,688,722 

£1,470,574 

£890,803 

£986,090 

The  German  importatioiis  of  dye-woods,  etc.,  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been : 

1B96.  mn.  IBM.  ISM. 

Met  cent.      Met.  cent.      Met.  cent.      Met  cent 

Madder 920 

Quercitron 7,275 

Logwood 444,787 

Fustic 81,988 

Brazil-wood,  etc 84,186 

Cochineal        662 

Catechu  and  gambler 90,116 

Indigo 19,738 

Orseille  and  perseo 1,188 

Sumach 70,446 

Dfe-wood  extracU 49,458 


1,074 

1,172 

623 

12,242 

11,218 

8,489 

867,796 

267,847 

26,802 

46,167 

84,309 

23,570 

18,279 

13,016 

761 

884 

906 

57,912 

64,672 

72,871 

14,084 

10,862 

11,076 

1,716 

1,678 

840 

66,876 

62,915 

67,789 

44,009 

41,601 

88,866 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BLEACHIKO,   DYEING,   AND  TEXTILE  PRINTINO. 

Preliminary,— Prior  to  the  operation  of  bleaching,  except  in  cases 
where  delicate  shades  are  required,  it  is  alwaj's  necessary  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  fibre  or  tiibric  of  grease  and  dirt  For  cotton,  which  b  generally  handled 
as  hanks,  warp»,  and  pieces,  it  is  sufScient  to  boil  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  soda  or  soda  ash,  followed  by  a  good  rinsing ;  it  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  boiled  in  plain  water,  wrui^  out,  and  bleached  or  dyed ;  ordi- 
narily, however,  a  boiling  for  two  to  three  hours  in  a  bath  of  eight  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  crystallized  soda  and  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  soap,  calculated  to 
the  weight  of  the  cotton,  yields  good  result  The  time  (or  boiling  out 
cotton  is  much  reduced  if  it  is  immersed  in  a  weak  lukewarm  bath  of 
two  per  cent,  sulphated  oil  strongly  neutralized  with  ammonia  or  in  a  soap- 
bath  containing  ammonia.  This  is  found  to  completely  remove  all  natural 
oil  on  the  fibres  and  thoroughly  wet  them.  Wool  is  always  thoroughly 
scoured  both  before  and  after  it  is  manufactured  into  yam.  The  soap  solu- 
tion generally  employed  contains  from  four  to  five  ounces  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  accompanied  usually  with  a  carbonated  alkali  (potash  or  ammonia) 
in  about  the  following  proportion :  ten  per  cent  of  soda  and  two  per  cent  of 
soap.  Thetemperatureof  thebathbeingabout40''  to  50°  C.  (Seep.  307.) 
For  ailk  (see  p.  312)  the  scouring-bath  contains  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  of  Castile,  Marseilles,  or  other  neutral  soap  for  each  hundred  pouni^ 
of  silk,  and  a  temperature  at  or  near  the  boiling-point  is  taken  for  about  two 
hours,  turning  the  silk  occasionally.  For  some  colors  a  second  scouring  can 
be  employed  to  advantage,  o'dy  one-half  the  quantity  of  soap  being  used  aa 
in  the  first  bath.  It  is  the  practice  to  use  the  baths  several  times,  care 
being  taken  to  enrich  them  with  fresh  soap. 

A.  Bleaching. — This  highly-important  operation  results  in  a  more  or 
less  complete  destruction  of  the  natural  coloring  matter  which  b  found  in 
all  fibres  of  industrial  importance.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  powerful 
action  of  most  of  the  ^ents  employed  for  tlie  purpose,  it  will  appear 
that,  unless  care  and  discretion  are  applied  to  their  use  on  the  part  of  the 
ble^^er,  sometliing  more  than  a  destniction  of  the  coloring  matter  will 
occur,— a  probable  partial  destruction  of  the  fibre.  The  operation  has 
been  known  since  the  earliest  times ;  the  white  linens  of  the  EWptians 
and  Phcenicians  were  much  esteemed  by  the  nations  trading  wiUi  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  immense  fields  were  given 
up  wholly  to  bleaching  in  tne  United  Kingdom;  the  process  as  carried 
out  required  several  months,  consisting  of  a  successive  treatment  of  the 
cloth  or  fabric  in  alkaline  solution — termed  "  bucHn^' — and  washing,  then 
exposing,  while  damp,  and  spread  out  on  the  grass  to  the  sunlight  for  & 
few  weeks  {crofiing),  immersing  in  sour  milk,  washing  again,  and  finally 
exposing  on  the  grass,  these  several  operations  being  repeated  until  the 
required  de^;ree  of  whiteness  is  obtained.    Great  improvements  in  the  above 
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tedious  process  resulted  when  the 
use  of  Bulphuric  acid  was  substi- 
tuted for  ttie  sour  milk,  and  chlo- 
rine gas  replaced  the  lengthy  field 
exposure,  this  latter  being  due  to 
M.  Berthollet ;  but  the  general  use 
of  this  substance  was  not  estab- 
lished until  the  manufacture  of  the 
now  familiar  "  chloride  of  lime"  or 
"  bleach,"  Since  then  many  other 
bleaching  ^ents,  notably,  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  have  appeared,  but 
whether  they  will  ever  displace  the 
above  is  an  uncertainty. 

1.  Cotton  in  the  raw  or  wnmani*- 
/actured  state  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
bleached ;  as  yam,  however,  it  is 
continually.  The  hanks,  which 
have  been  previously  scoured,  are 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  (cfiemick)  from  one  to  two 
hours,  washed  well  in  water,  and 
passed  through  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1°  Tw.)  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  finally  well  washed. 
These  operations  can  be  easily  con- 
ducted m  the  ordinary  wooden  tubs 
of  the  dye-house  in  places  where 
much  yam  does  not  have  to  be 
bleached,  otherwise  special  arrange- 
ments should  be  provided.  Cotton 
warps  are  similarly  treated,  the  ap- 
paratus employed  being  a  contin- 
uous (warp)  dyeing-macnine.  O^- 
ton  fabrics  require  much  care  and 
skill,  especially  those  intended  for 
domestic  use  in  the  bleached  condi- 
tion, and  also  those  which  are  to  be 
afterwardsdyed  or  printed  with  deli- 
cate shades.  The  method  of  bleach- 
ing, which  has  reached  a  high  state 
of  perfection,  is  the  so-called  "  mad- 
der-bleach," from  the  fact  ^at  it  ia 
employed  on  all  piece  goods  to  be 
printed  with  alizarin.  The  process 
detailed  and  illustrated  below  must 
not  be  accepted  as  the  exact  method 
followed  in  every  establishment, — 
it  being  remembered  that  nearly 
every  bleacher  has  his  own  modifi- 
,  cations  which  he  introduces,  but  all 
yield  the  same  result.     The  opera- 
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tion  of  stamping  or  sewing  on  desiginating  marks  ;  aewing  the  pieces  together 
and  singeing, — a  removal  of  the  nap  or  down  from  the  cloth  dv  means  of  a 
gas  flame  or  curved  hot  plate  ("  wugeing-plate"), — need  not  be  detailed  here ; 
reference  may  be  had  to  special  works  on  textile  manu&cture. 

Fig.  122  is  a  plan  of  part  of  a  bleach-house  for  cotton  cloth.  The 
goods  being  receivm,  they  are  passed  through  the  first  washing-machine,  on 
the  lefl  of  the  figure ;  this  operation  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  loose 
dirt,  grease, — added  to  the  febric  during  weaving, — and  other  matters; 
usually  the  goods  are  stacked  overnight  in  order  to  allow  an  incipient  fer- 
mentation to  take  place,  when  they  are  passed  several  times  through  the 
lijne-Kosh  (milk  of  lime)  in  order  to  become  thoroughly  impregnatM  with 
about  iive  per  cent,  of  lime,  this  being  acoomplishea  by  means  of  rollers 
immersed  in  and  below  the  surface  of  the  lime-oath  and  a  pair  of  squeezing 
or  "nipping  rollers." 

Following  the  liming  operation  is  the  boiling  ("  bowking")  in  kiers ; 
these  are  strong,  wrought-iron  cylindrical  veasels,  provided  with  a  series  of 
pipes,  and  in  some  cases  with  injectors,  which  enable  the  liquids  contained  in 
them  to  circulate  completely  through  the  cloth,  which  is  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  a  rope.     I^.  123  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  single 


injector-kier,  and  one  well  adapted  for  working  at  low  pressures.     Reference 

bein^  bad  to  the  figure,  the  vessel  being  filled  with  the  &bric,  which  is  well 

laid  m,  the  liquid  is  admitted,  gradually  finding  its  way  to  the  false  bottom, 
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through  which  it  passes  to  the  injector  at  a,  where  it  meets  a  steam  current, 
which  forces  it  upward  through  the  large  pipe,  finall)'  being  admitted  to  the 
kier  again  through  the  valve  fc,  repeatedly  following  the  circuit 

Barlow''a  high-pressure  kiers  are  usufJly  worked  in  pairs,  and  the  liquid 
is  forced  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  aid  of  steam.  This  kier  has  a  central 
perforated  tube,  through  which  the  liquid  passes  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  cloth.  Several  other  forms  of  kiers  are  in  use,  even  open  kettles  acting 
as  such,  the  object  being  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  length  of  time  the  cloth  remains  in  the  kier  varies  considerably,  in 
some  ^tablishments,  where  a  high-pressure  is  used  (forty  to  fifty  pounds 
per  square  inch),  less  time  is  required, — five  to  six  hours  being  deemed  suf- 
ficient; (%^n,  where  a  low-pressure  is  used  (eight  to  twelve  pounds)  the 
goods  are  allowed  to  remain  m  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  From  this  boil- 
ing the  pieces  are  washed  in  water,  and  passed  through  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (specific  gravity  1.01  =2°  Tw.), — the  bath  being  technically  termed  a 
"  sour.  The  pieces  are  slowly  worked  until  the  lime  is  completely  dis- 
solved, when  the  goods  are  thoroughly  washed,  or  until  every  trace  of  acid 
is  removed,  when  a  boiling  with  soap  and  soda  follows  in  kiers  exactly  as  . 
in  the  boiling  previously  mentioned.  For  each  hundred  pounds  of  cloth  a 
Fcsin  soap  is  used,  made  with  five  to  six  pounds  of  soda  ash  and  one  to  two 
pounds  of  reein ;  the  soda  is  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water,  the  resin 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  several  hours ;  for  each  pound  of  cloth  to 
be  acted  upon  one  gallon  of  water  is  used.  The  time  required  for  this  boil 
is  nearly  tne  same  as  in  the  previous  boiling.  When  the  resin  soap  solu- 
tion is  run  off,  the  goods  are  Doiled  for  three  or  four  hours  with  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  soda,  to  remove  the  soap  and  any  unconverted  resin  re- 
maining, followed  immediately  by  a  wa^.  At  this  stage  of  the  process 
occurs  the  real  whitening,  or  bleaching,  of  the  goods, — the  so-called  "cAem* 
iddng," — requiring  much  care,  and  is  performed  with  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  chloride  of  lime,  allowing  to  settle  and  become  clear,  the  super- 
natant liquor  alone  being  used.  The  strength  of  the  solution,  varying  Irom 
J"  Tw,  to  2°  Tw.  (specific  gravity  1.001  to  1.01),  being  used  cold,  or  but 
slightly  warmed,  in  the  latter  case  penetrating  the  clotli  better.  Repeated 
passage  of  the  goods  through  a  weak  solution  is  preferable  to  a  shorter  time 
in  a  strong  solution,  the  danger  from  injury  to  tne  pieces  being  less.  The 
next  operation  may  be  (not  always)  a  wash,  and  then  a  souri'ng  in  dilute 
(specific  gravity  1.01)  sulphuric  acid, — termed  a  white  »owr, — after  which 
the  goods  are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  heap,  but  not  long 
enough  to  become  dry,  as  a  tendering  of  the  cloth  will  result ;  tliis  is  ibl- 
lowed  with  a  final  wash  to  remove  every  trace  of  acid,  passed  through 
squeezing  rollers,  and  over  revolving  cans  heated  by  steain,  to  dry.  The 
length  of  time  required  in  the  above  process  varies;  if  the  goods  are  to 
receive  a  fine  clear  bleach,  or  are  to  receive  delicate  shades  in  dyeing  and 

Erintiug,  four  or  five  days  may  he  necessary,  but  in  the  event  of  the  goods 
eing  intended  for  full  shades,  half  that  time  will  answer. 
Maiher-Thjompaon'a  Process. — ^This  is  one  of  the  newer  processes,  and  is 
admirably  suited  for  warps  and  pieoe^oods.  The  goods  are  sewed  together, 
or  tied,  in  the  case  of  warps,  subjected  to  the  action  of  hot  caustic  alkali, 
washed,  and  transferred  to  wagons,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  iron  lattice- 
work (cages),  and  pushed  into  a  horizontal  kier,  and  for  five  hours  acted 
upon  by  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (2°  to  4"*  Tw.^specific  gravity  1.01  to 
1.02)  delivered  in  a  spray  and  at  a  pressure  of  four  to  five  pounds.     With- 
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out  removing  the  goods  from  the  kier  they  are  washed  with  hot  water, 
removed,  and  rinsed  with  cold  water,  completing  the  eoouring.  The 
bleaching  is  carried  out  in  a  continuous  apparatus  through  the  followiog 
stages: 

1.  Rinsing  with  warm  water. 

2.  First  chemick  bath  (chloride  of  lime  solution,  1''  Tw.=  specific 
gravity  1.005). 

3.  Passage  through  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  Washing  with  cold  water. 

5.  Worked  through  a  one  per  cent  soda  solntioo  at  175°  F. 

6.  Second  washing. 

7.  Second  chemick  (chloride  of  lime  solution  .6°  Tw.). 

8.  Second  passage  through  carbonic  acid  gas. 

9.  Third  wash. 

10.  Through  one  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  or  through  one  per  cent 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  (2  : 1). 

11.  Final  wash. 

In  this  process  the  real  bleaching  is  effected  by  the  hypochlorous  acid 
liberated  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  the  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite. 

Lung^a  Bleaching  Process  differs  but  slightly  from  others  udng  chloride 
of  lime,  except  that  he  increases  the  bleaching  action  by  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  some  oreanic  acid, — -preferably  acetic.  Chloride  of  lime  in 
contact  with  acetic  acid  forms  calcium  acetate,  with  evolution  of  free  hypo- 
chlorous  acid ;  this  gives  up  oxygen  during  the  bleaching,  leaving  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  acts  on  the  calcium  acetate,  forming  calcium  chloride  and 
regenerating  the  acetic  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  never  being  in  the  free 
stale  cannot  act  on  the  fibre ;  acetic  acid  has  no  action,  even  at  the  high 
temperature  or  pressure  used  in  bleaching. 

Hermite  Process  for  EUctrolytic  Blotching. — This  process  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  successful  yet  brought  forward,  embodying  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity, effecting  the  bleaching  by  the  decomposition  of  a  four  to  five  per 
cent  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (not  "  chloride  of  lime,"  or  "  bleachii^ 
powder"),  of  magMtium,  or  of  aluminum.  The  electrolyzed  solution  of  the 
salt  employed  is  of  especial  service  in  causing  the  destruction  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  v^table  textile  fibres,  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  effect  of  chlorine 
on  wool  or  silk,  it  is  impracticable  with  them.  Electrolyzed  salt  solutions 
are  replenished  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  salt  equal  to  that  absorbed 
by  the  fibres  or  &brics  when  withdrawn  from  the  bleach-bath. 

2.  lAnen. — This  fibre  is  much  more  subject  to  the  destructive  action  of 
bleaching  agents  than  cotton,  in  consequence  of  which  the  same  process  is 
not  applicable,  and  also  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  impurities 
present,  chiefly  pectic  acid.  For  yams  the  trade  distinguishes  three  im- 
portant grades  of  bleaching, — half,  three-quarters,  and  _/u&  white,  to  obtain 
which  several  operations  are  necessary  : 

1.  Boiling  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  soda 
ash,  or  in  a  six  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Wash,  rinse,  and  pass 
through  squeezing  rollers. 

2.  Pass  through  a  A°  Bh.  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  work  or 
reel  one  hour,  and  wash. 

3.  Transfer  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  one  hour  (one  part  acid  to  two 
hundred  ports  water). 
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4.  Boil  again  in  a  kier  with  two  per  cent  caustic  soda. 

5.  Repeat  the  passage  througli  chloride  of  lime  and  wash. 

6.  Final  treatment  with  sulpliuric  aeid  as  in  No.  3. 

The  above  will  produce  a  naif-bleach,  and  by  repeating  the  three  final 
operations  a/u^wA^  willbeobtmned.  Jieelifig  is  a  term  particularly  appli- 
cable to  linen-bleaching,  owing  to  the  way  the  yam  is  handled,  the  result 
being  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  acts  upon  and  decomposes  the  chloride 
of  lime,  setting  free  hypochlorous  acid,  similarly  to  the  use  of  the  gas  in 
the  Mather-Thompson  process.  Linen  doth,  notwithstanding  many  trials, 
still  requires  much  longer  time  to  successfully  bleach  than  yarn.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  bleach  the  doth  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  the  strength 
of  the  fibre  would  be  weakened.  The  following  outline  of  the  general  pro- 
cess indicates  the  successive  stages : 

1.  Liming.     Boil  with  eight  to  ten  per  cent  for  fourteen  hours  and 

2.  Allow  to  remain  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (spedGc  gravity  1.012) 
for  four  to  six  hours  and  wash. 

3.  Boil  with  resin  soap  (two  pounds  caustic  soda  and  two  poimda  resin) 
for  ten  hours,  followed  immediately  by  a  boiling  for  six  to  eight  hours  with 
one  pound  caustic  soda. 

4.  "  Grass."     Expose  on  the  fields  for  a  week  or  more. 

6.  "  Chemick."  Pass  through  chloride  of  lime  solution  of  }''  Tw.  for 
about  five  hours  and  wash. 

6.  "Sour."  Steep  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  1°  Tw.  for  two  to  Uiree 
hours  and  wash. 

7.  Boil  for  four  to  five  hours  with  .6  to  .75  per  cent  of  caustic  soda, 
wash,  and 

8.  Expose  again  for  four  to  five  days  in  the  fields. 

9.  Second  chemick.    Same  as  No.  6,  only  i°  Tw.  for  five  hours. 

10.  If  necessary,  rub  with  a  mit  soap  ):«tween  "  rubbing-boards"  *  to 
remove  brown  spots. 

11.  Expose  again  on  the  grass  as  before. 

The  frequent  exposure  of  the  goods  on  the  grass  to  the  combined  action 
of  moisture,  air,  and  light  necessarily  dispenses  with  a  certain  amount  of 
the  chloride  of  lime,  besides  allowing  of  a  less  enereetic  action. 

3.  Juie. — A  good  white  on  this  fibre  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Prior  to 
bleaching,  jute  is  scoured  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  silicate 
(soluble  glass)  at  70°  C,  washed,  and  bleached  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  containing  at>out  one  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine,  made  by 
decomposing  bleaching-powder  with  cartionate  of  soda,  settling,  and  using 
the  clear  liquid.  The  goods  are  thoroughly  washed,  and  treated  in  a  dilute 
bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  {h°  to  1"  Tw.)  and  washed,  or  they  can  be  further 
acted  on  by  sulphurous  acid  by  immersing  in  a  bath  of  sodium  bisulphite 
for  two  to  three  hours,  and  dry.  Jute  can  also  be  bleached  by  being 
worked  in  a  solution  containing  one  per  cent  permanganate  potash  (calcu- 
lated to  the  weight  of  its  material)  and  exposing  to  the  air  until  it  becomes 
brown,  when  it  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  washed. 

4.  Wool. — For  yams,  etc.,  the  best  known  method  of  bleaching  is  "stav- 
ing,"— that  is,  an  exposure  of  the  damp  goods  to  the  vapors  of  burning  sul- 
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phur,  confined,  iiBually,  in  a  frame  building;  in  the  centre  of  tiie  floor  is 
niount4-d  an  iron  |M>t  in  wliich  the  sulphur,  in  rolls,  is  ignited,  by  means  of 
a  pi««  of  iron  hcott-d  to  rt^lnisa  and  dropped  in.  From  six  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  gul])hur  is  (lonHumed,  and  the  time  required  Is  about  eight  hours,  but 
for  carpft  yams  and  goods  of  a  similar  grade  twelve  hours  may  be  ne*-es- 
sarv.  The  yam  is  reniovwl  and  well  washed,  the  water  containing,  \ms- 
s]biy,a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  neutralize  any  sulphurous  acid  remaining. 
For  piece-goods  the  same  process  is  applirable,  but  it  requires  arrange- 
ments for  jiassing  the  fabric  over  rollers  inside  the  sulphur-house  at  a  uni- 
fornj  rate.  I'iece-goods  ran  also  be  bleaehcd  aecording  to  two  soniewliat 
lengthy  proceiises,  embodying  the  sulphuring  in  chambers,  detailed  in  San- 
sone's  "  Dyeing,"  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

The  process  based  upon  the  action  of  hydrogen  jteroxidt  is  destined  to 
become  tlu^  most  valuable  lor  wool.  No  metal  should  be  exposed  in  the 
wcMKh'n  vat-s  in  which  the  bleaching  is  performed,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  no  sediment  is  in  the  watcr-eup]ily  ])i|>e,  all  such  taking  up 
oxygen  from  the  reagent  and  thus  weakening  it.  A  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  {e<]Ual  to  alniut  one  per  cent.,  and  rtipable  of  destroying  six  cubic 
centimetres  of  decinormal  jmtassium  |>ermauganate  solution)  is  made  up 
in  the  vat,  and  this  is  carefully  neutralized  with  eiHcate  of  soda  which  has 
lieen  previously  diluted  with  rairm  water;  the  yarn  or  goods  is  immersed 
and  kept  l)eIow  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  wooden  lattice 
frame.  The  temperature  must  not  be  above  the  normal.  In  a  few  hours 
the  color  of  the  wool  will  ha^'e  ohaugc<l  to  a  white  or  nearly  so,  and  by 
keeping  it  in  a  "  wool  white"  will  he  obtained,  when  the  material  is  lifted, 
and  allowed  to  drain  Iwick  into  the  vat,  when  the  liquid  is  brought  up  to 
the  original  strength  with  fi-csh  |)en)xidc.  The  lath  can  be  kept  in  use  for 
six  months.  After  draining,  wash  in  water  containing  a  trace  of  sulphuric 
acid,  finally  with  water  alone. 

6.  Silk. — The  preliminary  operations  for  treating  this  substance  liav« 
already  been  mentioned.  Ordinarily,  silk  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to 
wool,  being  hung  on  )>olcs  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphurous  acid  fur  several 
hours  (four  to  six),  taken  down  and  washed ;  or  the  silk  can  be  worked  in  a 
bath  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  followed  by  a  weak  alkaline  wash  and  a  final 
rinse.  Afjnn  regia  (hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  5 : 1)  of  3°  to  4°  Tw., 
an<l  at  70°  Fahr.,  is  much  used  for  small  lots ;  the  silk  Iteing  constantly 
Avorked  for  about  twenty  minutes  when  the  bleaching  is  finished.  For  very 
fine  tints,  the  silk  is  entertxl  into  a  soup-bath  heated  fix)m  S5°  to  105°  Fahr., 
wrung  out,  and  hung  in  the  sulphur-house  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  waslied 
in  warm  and  cold  water,  and  driwl. 

Tu8«ah  silk  is  always  bleached  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  being  immersed, 
as  in  the  cast;  of  wool,  for  several  hours,  or  even  days.  When  the  necessary 
degree  of  whitene.ss  is  obtaineii,  the  silk  is  rinsed  and  dried.  Sansone  men- 
tions immersing  the  silk  in  strong  peroxide,  wringing  out  the  excess,  and 
steaming  in  a  closed  ves.sel.     This  method  has  yielded  good  results. 

Ji.  BLEACiiiNa  Agents  and  Assistants. — Chlorvh  oj  LIvte  ("  Bleach- 
ing Powder"),  the  most  impoi'tant  agent  for  bleaching  purposes,  is  produced 
in  immense  quantities  by  airting  on  dry  staked  lime  with  chlorine.     It  occurs 
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e  as  a  white  powder  ]»ossessing  a  characteristic  odor  resembling 
timtof  chlorine,  and  if  exposed  rapidly  absorbs  moisture.  The  real  strength 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  available  chlorine  obtainable, — ranging  between 
tweoty-two  and  thirty-five  per  cent     Solutions  of  tlie  above  sold  undei 
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funciful  Dames  are  met  with  in  the  trade  varying  in  strength  from  five  to 
eight  per  cent.  "  Chlor-ozone"  is  a  product  oonsidembly  used,  and  is  essen- 
tially a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

Fetmanganaie  of  Potash  (K^Mn^Og),  although  not  strictly  a  bleaching 
agent,  is  mentioned  on  account  of  its  very  high  oxidizing  properties. 

Hydiogen  Peroxide  (H^Oj)  is  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  u|)on  barium  peroxide  in  a  lead-lined  tank. 
The  operation  is  conducted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  with 
continuous  stirring;  in  about  twelve  hours  the  reaction  is  over,  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  drawn  off  and  preserved.  The  residue,  barium  fluoride, 
is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  hydrofluoric  acid  recovered.  It 
is  customary  to  refer  to  the  strength  of  hydn^en  j>eroxide  as  being  of  so 
many  volume  capacity,  six,  ten,  etc. ;  this  means  tliat  one  volume  of  the 
peroxide  will  yield  six,  ten,  etc.,  volumes  of  oxygen  gas. 

Sodium  Peroxide,  or  Sodium  Dioxide  (Na./^i),  is  coming  into  use  quite 
largely  as  a  substitute  for  hydrogen  dioxide,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  more 
convenient  to  use  and  can  be  kept,  when  pro|)er]y  sealed  from  the  air,  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  yellowish-wnite  powder,  and  can  be  used  in  alkaline  or 
acid  solution. 

Soda  A^  (Na,COi). — This  is  the  '^ommertiial  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda,  used  principally  in  scouring.  It  is  generally  contaminated  with  vary- 
ing peroent^es  of  caustic  soda,  sodium  chloride,  sulphate,  etc.  Its  value 
depends  on  the  amount  of  Na,0  contained. 

Soda  Orysbtis  (Na,COj.lOHjO)  is  a  much  purer  and  more  expensive 
carbonate ;  it  contains  no  caustic  soda,  which  renders  it  well  suited  to 
scouring. 

CkiMtc  Soda  (NaOH). — It  comes  in  trade  in  iron  drums — solidly  filled 
^-or  in  a  coarse  powder.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  carbonate  of  soda  with 
milk  of  lime,  whereby  the  carbonate  is  decomjKised  with  formation  of 
calcium  carbonate,  when  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  down 
to  the  solidifying  point. 

Carbonate  of  Potash  (KjCO,)  is  not  used  in  the  dye  and  bleach  works 
to  the  same  extent  as  soda,  although  for  silk-  and  wool-scouring  it  leaves 
the  yarns,  etc.,  with  a  better  "  feel,"  and  when  used  in  soaps,  it  does  not 
cause  colors  to  run  or  "bleed"  to  the  same  extent  as  soda.  Its  value 
depends  upon  the  percentage  of  carbonate. 

Acida. — The  mineral  acids  are  used  in  bleaching  chiefly  to  neutralize 
alkalies,  or  to  cause  a  disengagement  of  liypochloroiis  acid  in  the  so-called 
"sours,"  and  reference  to  their  production  is  unnecessary.  Hydrochloric 
Acid  of  commerce  (also  called  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  Muriatic  Add)  is  yellow 
in  c()lor,  due  to  impurities.  The  general  strength  is  21  °  B6.  (specific  gravity 
1.17),  Nitric  Acid,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  above  for  silk-bleaching, 
and  largely  in  the  preimration  of  some  mordants,  is  bought  with  a  gravity 


of  17.7"  B4,  (siiecific  gravity  1.140).  Sulphuric  Acid  (H^Oj)  is  obtained  by 
the  burning  ot^  sulphur  and  conducting  the  gas  into  lead  chambers,  in  con- 
tact with  nitrons  vapors  and  steam.     It  is  a  heavy,  oily-looking  liquid,  and 


when  pure  is  colorless.  It  is  ordinarily  sold  at  66°  B6.  (specific  gravity  1.84). 
Soaps. — The  soaps  employed  in  bleaching,  etc.,  embrace  Taliow,  Rosin, 
and  Olive  Oil  (for  silks),  although  others  are  used,  but  mainly  for  sjiecial 
purposes.  Reference  to  them  has  been  made  tn  the  chapter  on  Oils  and 
Fats.  (See  p.  62.)  In  most  lai^  establishments  soap-boiling  appliances 
ar«  in  use. 
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C  Mordants  employed  in  Dyeikq  and  Printino. — TheurocesB 
of  mordanting  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  haviDB  for  its  object  the  pre- 
cipitation of  some  substance  upon  the  fibre  wbidi  nas  an  affinity  for,  aad 
will  effect  a  more  or  lees  complete  fixation  of,  the  coloring  matter  used  for 
the  dyeing.  The  nature  of  tne  mordanting  substance  used  depends  uuod 
the  cnaracter  of  the  fibre,  tbe  kind  of  dye,  and  upon  the  effect  sou^t ; 
some  shades  require  tlie  use  of  several.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
wol  is  simply  boiled  in  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  for  example,  bichro- 
mate of  potash  ("  chrome"),  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  some 
acid,  in  this  case,  preferably,  sulphuric  Wool  so  treated  is  said  to  be 
chromed,  and  is  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  a  black  when  dyed  with  ^og- 
wood  decoction.  SUk  is  mordanted  similarly,  lower  temperatures,  however, 
being  employed.  If  silk  and  wool  are  immersed  for  a  time  in  a  solution 
of  a  metallic  salt,  an  absorption  will  take  place,  when  the  fibre  can  be 
washed  in  water,  during  which  operation  a  deposition  of  a  basic  oxide  will 
occur.  Cotfon,  unlike  wool  or  silk,  has  but  little  natural  affinity  for  the 
majority  of  coloring  matters,  and  of  necessity  must  be  specially  prepared. 
It  IS  well  known  that  cotton  has  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  tannic 
acid,  and  this  is  made  use  of  by  steeping  cotton  in  a  solution  of  sumach  ex- 
tract, catechu,  or  other  tannin-yielding  material ;  if  it  is  afterwards  washed 
and  worked  in  a  bath  of  some  soluble  metallic  salt,  an  insoluble  compound 
will  be  formed,  which  then  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  the  dye.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  prepare  the  cotton  with  tannin,  an  immersion  in  the 
mordant,  followed  by  an  oxidation  or  agang,  being  deemed  sufficient. 

Suhdantlve  Dyeing  is  where  the  coloring  matter  is  taken  up  from  its 
solution  by  the  fibre  without  the  assistance  of  any  agent.  Wool  and  silk 
are  dyed  with  the  coal-tar  dyes  in  this  manner,  usmg  some  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  with  a  soap-oath  and 
a  little  acetic  acid  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Cotton,  when  dyed  with  the 
benzidine  colors,  also  comes  under  this  bead  ;  it  is  possible  a  colored  com- 
pound of  cellulose  and  the  base  of  the  dye  ia  formed.  The  use  of  salts  in 
dyeing  the  above  is  merely  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  dye  by 
the  fibre,  thereby  obviating  uneven  shades. 

Adjedive  Dyeing  necessitates  the  intervention  of  mordants,  as  above  ex- 
ptainea.  Albumen,  however,  does  not  cause  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
precipitate  on  the  fibre,  but  causes  the  cotton  fibre  to  behave  towards  the 
dye  in  a  manner  similar  to  wool.  Many  coloring  matters  already  fixed  on 
cotton  have  the  valuable  property  of  serving  as  mordants  for  other  dyes,  a 
property  much  employed  in  the  production  of  compound  shades. 

The  following  list  of  mordants  embrace  only  those  of  prominence  and 
in  general  use;  exact  methods  for  their  manufacture  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Hummel,  Sansone,  Herzfeld,  and  others. 

(a)  Mordarde  oj  Mineral  Origin. — 7Yn  Mordants. — ^Tbese  are  first  in  im- 
portance to  the  dyer  and  printer.  They  are  used  in  two  states  of  oxidation, 
etaniums  and  stannic  Tne  former  salts  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  a 
property  of  considerable  value  as  adischai^  for  ouier  colore.  Their  solutions 
are  colorless  or  nearly  so,  except  those  prepared  with  nitric  acid,  which  are  yel- 
lowish,—due,  possibly,  to  an  incomplete  oxidation  of  the  tin.  The  most  promi- 
nent tin  compound  is  Stannous  Chloride, — when  crystallized,  "  tin  eryaiale" 
or  as  a  liquid  known  as  "  single  muiicUe  of  tin"  or  "  double  muriate  oftm,"  ao- 
cording  to  the  gravity.  The  crystals  are  obtained  by  dissolving  fettered  tin 
in  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating ;  good  samples  contain  about 
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fifty  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  impurities  are  iron  (from  the  acid  used),  lead 
(from  the  crude  metal,  and  from  the  table-tope  on  which  the  crystals  are 
drained),  and  sometimes  copper.  The  "  muriates"  are  nothing  more  than  the 
mother-liquor  from  the  crystals,  diluted  for  "single"  to  60°  Tw.  (specific 
gravity  1.3  =  aboiit  thirty-eight  per  cent  SnCli.2H,0)  and  for  "double" 
to  120"  Tw.  (specific  gravity  1.6  =  about  sixty-one  per  cent  SnCIy2H,0). 
The  above  are  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  the  natural  coloring  matters. 

lln  Spirits,  owing  to  the  advent  of  the  (ar-coiors,  are  much  less  used 
than  formerly.  Their  composition  was  exceedingly  variable,  consisting 
usually  of  stannous  chloride,  with  or  without  additions  of  sulphuric,  oxalic, 
tartariG,andnitricacids,and  they  bore  such  names  as  jlmaran/A&^t'ri^  YeBow 
Spirit,  I%nieki7\g  Spirit,  etc.  "  Stannous  Nitrate"  (nitrate  of  tm)  is  essen- 
tially a  solution  of  tin  in  nitric  add,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is 
doubtfiil.  "  Tin  apirita"  is  a  collective  name  for  a  long  list  of  stannic  com- 
pounds, made,  usually  by  the  dyer,  from  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  etc  Their  use  is  gradually  going  out 
Stannaieof  Soda,oT  Preparing  SaU,is  used  in  cotton- and  woollen-printing ; 
its  value  depends  upon  the  amount  of  stannic  oxide  contained. 

Alumina  Mordatda. — SulphaU  of  Aluminum,  also  known  as  Patent  Alum, 
does  not  find  much  application  in  the  dye-house,  but  is  considerably  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  other  alumina  compounds  which  are,  being 
much  more  economical  than  potash  or  ammonia  alum.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  mineral  bauxite,  and  from  cryolite.  The  brand  manufactured  for 
paper-makers  Is  the  purest,  containing  but  litlle  or  no  iron.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  alkaline  carbonates  the  normal  aluminum  milphate  is  changed  into 
a  basio  sulphate  which  yields  alumina  to  the  fibre  more  readily.  Their 
application  to  cotton  is  followed  by  a  treatment  with  ammonia  or  soap  to 
fasten  the  alumina  more  fully,  to  wool  generally  with  cream  of  tartar, 
and  to  silk  by  immersion  overnight  in  the  solution,  followed  by  a  washing, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  a  baMc  salt.  Aluminum  Acetate,  or  "  Red 
Liquor," — so  called  from  the  original  use  to  which  it  was  put,  dyeing 
reds, — is  obtained  by  the  double  decomposition  of  aluminum  sulphate  and 
calcium  or  lead  acftate  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  using  tlie  supernatant 
liquid.  Professors  Liechti  and  Suida,  and  Kochliu  have  conduced  elab- 
orate researches  into  the  action  of  the  aluminum  compounds  as  mordants, 
and  their  results  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  wnole  subject  of  mor- 
danting. Sulpho-acetaie  of  Alumina  is  obtained  when  an  inauHicient  quan- 
tity of  the  acetate  (lead  or  calcium)  is  added  to  decompose  the  alumina  salt, 
and  this  forms  the  red  liquor  of  trade.  Ordinarily,  the  solutions  have  a 
dark-brown  color  and  are  characterized  by  a  strong  pyroligneous  odor.  The 
cotton-dyer  and  printer,  especially  the  latter,  make  considerable  use  of  this 
mordant,  for  reference  to  which,  see  p.  478.  The  remaining  alumina  com- 
pounds— viz.,  chloride,  nitrate,  hyposulphite,  oxalate,  ete. — are  but  little  used, 
chiefly  in  calico-printing  for  alizarin  shades. 

iron  Mordants. — Like  tin,  iron  is  employed  in  two  states  of  oxidation, 
—ferrous  and  ferric.  Ferrous  Sulphate  (FeS04.7H,0),  (hpperas,  or  Green 
VUriol,  occurs  as  a  by-product  from  several  chemical  processes,  and  is  much 
used  in  cotton- dyeing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  iron  mordants.  Ferrous 
Acetate,  also  called  Pyrolignite  of  Iron  aud  Black-iron  Liquor,  is  manufac- 
tured similarly  to  the  acetate  of  alumina,  or  by  dissolving  scrap-iron  in 
crude  acetic  acid.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  general  manner,  and  to  the 
same  fibres,  as  the  alumina  compound.    The  remaining  iron  mordants  are  the 
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NUraia  and  the  Nitro-gulphates.  The  former  are  obtained  bv  dissolving 
Bcnip-iron  in  nitric  add  to  the  proper  degree  of  saturation,  and  the  latter, 
by  treating  copperas  with  nitric  acid ;  as  an  iron  mordant  tor  black  on  silks 
this  latter  is  probably  the  beet,  from  the  fact  that  the  iron  exists  in  both 
states  of  oxidization. 

0iromium  Mordantt  comprise  among  the  most  important  BichromaU  of 
Potash  ami  BichromaU  of  Soda,  both  being  products  obtained  from  chromite. 
The  former  is  well  crystallized,  tlie  latter  is  quite  deliquescent,  frequently 
becoming  fluid  ;  in  price  it  is  cheaper  than  the  potash  salt,  and  yields  the  same 
results.  It  is  a  valuable  wool  mordant,  and  is  also  much  used  as  an  oxidiz- 
ing agent  CArome  Alum  (Potassimn  Chromium  Sulphate)  is  a  residue  from 
themanufactureof  alizarin,  and  is  employed  as  the  basis  for  producing  many 
of  the  chromium  mordants,  CfiromiumAcdale  is  obtained  by  double  decom- 
position of  lead  acetate  and  chromium  sulphate,  and  in  commerce  it  is  found 
of  about  30°  Tw.  (specific  gravity  1.15).  It  is  used  in  printing.  Other  com- 
pounds used  are  the  clilori<le,  sulphate-acetate,  and  alkaline  chrombydrate 
solution. 

Copper  Mordant*  are  well  re|)re8ented  by  the  euiphate  [blue-atone)  and 
the  niiixUe.  Sulphate  of  Copper  is  used  in  dyeing  blacks,  mostly  in  con- 
junction with  other  mordants,  and,  owing  to  its  cheapness,  is  usra  for  the 
production  of  nearly  all  the  copper  compounds.  Nitrate  of  Copper  is  easily 
prepared  by  dissolving  scrap-copper,  not  brass  (as  free  from  lead  and  solder 
as  possible),  in  nitric  acid,  and  diluting  to  1.4  specific  gravity.  In  cold 
weather  good  crystals  are  obtained,  but  they  absorb  moisture  very  rapidly. 
The  sulphide  and  acetate  find  little  application  except  in  special  oases. 

Antimoni/  Mordants. — Taiiar  Enietic  (Antimony  Potassium  Tartrate)  is 
the  best  known  of  this  group,  and  is  mncn  used  for  fixing  tannin  in  cotton- 
dyeing.  Oxychloride  of  Antimony  is  another  form,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  sold  as  a  concentrated  solution,  made  by  dissolving  metallic 
antimony  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  and  diluting  very 
cautiously  to  80°  Tw.  (si)ecific  gravity  1.4).  Of  late,  double  fluorides  of 
antimony  and  potassium,  and  of  sodium  have  been  brought  on  the  market  as 
substitutes  for  tartar  emetic.  They  are  well  crystalliz^,  easily  soluble,  and 
cheaper.     The  mode  of  a|))>lication  is  the  same  as  for  other  antimony  salts. 

Other  mordants  besides  those  above  mentioned  are  used,  but  not  as  ex- 
tensively, and  enough  lias  been  said  to  indicate  their  general  nature ;  under 
the  operations  of  dyeing  the  special  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  will  be 
mentioned. 

(A)  Mordants  of  Organic  Origin. —  Tannin  (Tannic  Acid)  is  now  pro- 
duced in  laige  qiuintities  of  exceptional  purity  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  oners 
to  the  dyer  a  convenient  mordant  in  place  of  many  tannin-yielding  sub- 
stances, which,  however,  still  hold  their  position  on  account  of  other  prop- 
erties.  Tannin  is  much  used  by  the  cotton-dyer,  and  is  applied  generally 
in  two  ways :  first,  by  steeping,  and,  second,  by  padding.  For  silk,  tannin 
is  extensively  used  in  the  production  of  blacks,  and  also  for  weighting. 
Catechu,  or  Cutch  (see  p.  449),  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  tannin,  for 
tiie  production  of  browns,  drabs,  blacks,  and  other  sliades,  in  combination 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  copper,  iron,  etc.  Catechu  is  bought  in  mats 
weighing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  also  as  "  cutch  extract," 
or  "  prepared  cutch,"  made  by  dissolving  the  crude  cutch,  straining  from 
sticks,  stone,  etc.,  and  evaporating  to  about  61°  Tw.  It  is  used  for  wool 
and  for  silk.     Sumach  (Shumach)  is  used  in  the  dye-house  in  the  ground 
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state,  and  as  an  extract,  which  is,  in  some  iDStanceB,  grossly  adulterated, 
Nvigalh,  rich  in  tanoin,  Gad  extensive  application  ooth  in  dyeing  and 
printing,  especially  when  light  shades  are  to  be  fixed.  They  occur  whole, 
"  crushed,"  and  as  an  extract,  which  comes  usually  of  two  qualities.  My- 
robcdans,  kino,  divi-divi,  etc.,  are  also  employed. 

D.  Dyeing  and  Printing. — 1.  Ih/eing. — The  apparatus  used  by  the 
dyer  consists  of  vata,  kettles,  cisterns,  eto.,  and  are  ordinarily  constructed  of 
wood,  although  they  ni;iy  be  also  of  metal,  and  even  stone.  Their  capacity, 
in  case  of  woollen  yam,  is  such  that  they  can  conveniently  accommodate  a 
hundred  pounds  of  material,  although  the  sizes  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. Wooden  kettles  are  heated  by  a  copper  steam-coil  inside  and  on 
the  bottom,  and  are  provided  with  a  water-supply  pipe,  and  a  lifting  plug- 
valve  for  emptying.  Metal  kettles  are  preferably  heated  with  steam  by  a 
coil  or  double  bottom.  Open  Sres  are  used  in  England  and  Europe  to 
some  extent,  but  in  the  United  States  very  rarely,  if  at  all.  The  shapes  of 
the  vat  or  kettle  vary  with  the  material  to  be  dyed.  For  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk  yams  they  are  mostly  rectangular,  and  of  varying  depth,  for  loose 
material,  mostly  circular ;  in  the  case  of  indigo-vats  for  yams,  they  are 
wine-pipes  stood  on  end ;  this  gives  a  great  i^pth  of  liquid  with  a  mini- 
mum of  exposure.  In  hand-dyeing,  the  yam  is  hung,  and  worked  on  sticks 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  kettles ;  piece-goods  are  worked  by  means  of  a 
movable  winch,  ehding  as  occasion  requires  from  one  end  of  the  kettle  to 
the  other,  taking  care  to  guard  against  twisting  the  febric.  Loose  material 
is  either  dyed  as  such  in  circular  tubs,  or  else  is  tied  up  in  bags;  and 
warj>s  are  passed  over  a  series  of  rollers  immersed  in  the  dye-Uquor,  and 
then  between  squeezing  or  nipping  rollers. 

Of  primary  importance  in  suoeeseful  dyeing  is  a  r^ular  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  various  means  must  be  resorted  to  to 
purify  the  water  at  hand,  which  may  be  contaminated  with  sew^e,  which 
may  not  render  it  unfit  for  use,  or  else  it  may  contain  lime  or  ntoffneaa, 
usually  as  bicarbonates,  which  are  soluble,  or  it  may  have  aulphcUea  or 
chloridea.  Iron  (when  present  it  is  as  a  bicarbonate)  is  very  objectionable, 
and,  for  some  operations,  prevents  the  use  of  the  water.  Water  which  has 
flowed  through  limestone  r^ions  will  invariably  be  hard  from  the  lime  dis- 
solved, and  that  which  flows  or  is  pumped  from  granitic  r^ons  will  be  soft, 
due  to  the  absence  of  lime,  ete.  In  the  event  of  water  having  suspended 
matter,  this  can  be  easily  removed  by  suitable  filtration,  but  if  other  impuri- 
ties are  present,  chemical  purification  should  be  resort^  to.  A  hard  vxUer 
is  one  which  has  bicarbonate  of  lime  or  nu^nesia  dissolved,  this  solution 
being  really  a  dissolving  of  carbonate  of  lim^  in  carbonic  acid  contained  in 
the  water ;  besides  the  above,  it  may  contain  in  solution  gulphates  of  lime  or 
magnesia.  A  water  containing  no  sulphates,  if  boiled,  would  lose  its  hard- 
ness by  the  bicarbonate  splitting  off  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carbonate  of 
lime  or  magnesia,  which  would  be  precipitated  (temporary  hardness) ;  if  sul- 

E hates  were  present,  the  boiling  would  have  no  effect  on  them  (permanent 
ardness).     A  aofi  water  is  one  containing  no  such  impurities. 

Oiemicat  PurifieaUaii  for  water  embraces  several  processes,  notably  Dr. 
Clark's:  decomposing  the  bicarbonate  with  a  clear  solution  of  calcium 
hydrate,  by  tliis  means  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  is  combined  with  the 
lime  added,  which  is  precipitated  and  removed  by  settling.  Only  the  tem- 
porary hardness  is  removed.  The  PorUr-Oark  process  is  similar  to  the 
above,  with  the  exception  that  the  precipitates  are  removed  by  the  water 
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being  paseed  through  a  filter-press.  Onustic  Soda  is  also  used  as  a  purifying 
agent,  which  rcmovot  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  hardness.  The 
water  will  then  be  slightly  alkaline.  Alum  and  sulphate  of  alumina  are 
exteasively  used  in  water  puri&cation  for  dyeing  purposes.  The  alumina 
oompound,  if  added  to  a  water  in  suitable  quantity,  is  completely  eliminated 
by  combining  and  separating  with  tlie  impurities. 

Solution  of  Coalrtar  Cohrt  requires  a  little  care,  because  if  imperfectly 
done  the  yam  or  ^ric  will  be  spotted  or  striped :  effects  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  remove.  The  colors  are  dissolved  readdy  in  warm  water;  some  may 
require  almost  a  boiling  temperature,  while  others  are  injured  when  highly 
heated.  They  ought  never  oe  over  a  direct  fire.  In  all  cases  it  is  w^  to 
strain  them  through  felt 

Orfton-dw«nff. — Two  operatjons  are  necessary,  mordanting  and  dyeing, 
except  in  indigoMlyeing,  where  nu  mordant  is  required,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  benzidine  and  primuline  colors.  In  the  case  of  raw  ttock,  the 
operations  are  conducted  in  large  (drcular  or  rectangular  vats,  heated  as 
previously  described,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  mlets  and  outlets  for 
water,  the  outlet  being  covered  with  a  gauze  screen  in  order  to  keep  the 
loose  material  from  stopping  it  up.  The  material  is  "  poled"  or  worked  by 
long-handled  rakes  or  by  mechanical  means.  The  wauwng  can  be  done  in 
a  similar  apparatus,  or  in  one  similar  to  a  wool-scouring  machine.  For  yaiitx, 
besides  the  open  kettles  mentioned  on  the  preceding  p^e,  many  medumical 
devices  are  in  use,  and  are  well  suited  where  lai^  quantities  of  material  are 
to  be  worked  to  one  shade,  but  in  cases  where  dinerent  shades  are  to  be 
produced,  hand-dyeing  cannot  be  excelled.  For  vxirps,  the  apparatus  re- 
ferred to  on  p.  456  is  used ;  it  can  be  made  with  two  or  more  kettles,  so  that 
the  warp  can  pass  through  two  or  more  different  solutions.  This  arrange- 
ment is  admirable  for  mordanting,  dyeing,  and  washing,  or  in  the  event  of 
using  the  primuline  colors,  requiring  rapid  treatment  The  several  baths  can 
be  maintamed  at  different  temperatures. 

Clothdyeing  Machinery. — The  vats  are  either  iron  frames  and  wood  or 
all  wood,  in  some  places  small  enough  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  dye- 
house,  in  others  they  must  be  sunk  below  that  level,  in  all  cases  surmounted 
with  a  band  or  power  winch  for  working  the  pieces.  Drying  ia  accom- 
plished by  wringing  cut  the  yam,  centrifugating,  and  hanging  on  wooden 
sticks  in  a  "dry-room,"  or  in  the  case  of  piece-goods,  squeezing  through 
rollers,  centrifugating,  and  carefully  arranging  on  sticks  as  above. 

Application  of  the  Natural  Coloring  MaUert. — Indigo. — This  dye  is 
always  applied  in  the  cold,  and  by  any  of  tlie  several  "  vats"  now  known, 
among  which  the  lime  and  copperas  may  be  mentioned.  This  vat,  or  series 
(usuafly  ten),  is  made  up  in  various  proportions,  the  amount  of  ground 
indigo  ranging  from  thirty  to  thirty-eight  pounds,  copperas,  fifty  to  eighty- 
five,  lime,  eighty  to  ninety.  The  vats  being  filled  with  water,  the  lime  is 
added,  followed  by  tlie  ground  indigo  and  the  copperas,  raking  the  whole 
up  occasionally  until  the  indigo  has  been  reduced,  which  is  known  by  the 
olive-colored  appearance  of  the  liquid.  A  good  working  vat  is  known  by 
peculiar  blue  streaks  or  veins  which  appear  when  it  is  raked.  The  dyeing 
is  ]>erformed  by  dipping  the  wetted  yams  in  the  oldest  (weakest)  \'at,  then 
squeezed  out,  placed  aside  to  oxidize,  and  passed  through  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  the  proper  depth  of  shade  is  reached,  the  whole  operation  being  con- 
ducted systematically.  The  lime  which  is  precipitated  on  the  yam  is  re< 
moved  by  means  of  a  weak  acid  and  washing.     Piece-goods  are  dyed  in  a 
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Biniilar  solutian  by  fastening  the  material  tu  a  lai^e  frame,  which  is  dipped 
and  re-dipped  until  the  proper  shade  is  obtained,  or,  in  <»se  of  warps,  also 
by  passing  over  immersed  rollers  in  a  large  vat,  and  finally  over  rollers 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere;  this  is  particularly  suited  for  light  shades. 

Zinc-potoder  is  much  used  in  indigo-dyeing,  supplanting  copperas ;  for 
forty  pounds  of  indigo  about  twenty  pounds  of  zinc-dust  are  used.  This 
vat  is  more  economical  than  the  preceding.  Other  vats  are  also  employed, 
— viz.,  hydroeu/pkite,  Gei-man  soda  vat,  urine,  etc.,  but  those  detailed  in- 
dicate sumciently  the  character  of  the  operation. 

Logwood, — This  dye-wood  is  used  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  solid  extracts, 
and  as  chips,  and  mainly  for  the  production  of  blacks.  The  cotton  is  mor- 
danted in  a  cold  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  iron,  squeezed,  and  the 
iron  precipitated  on  the  fibre  by  passing  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  boiled  in  the  logwood-bath ;  or  the  cotton  is  allowed  to  steep  in 
a  solution  of  tannin  (sumach,  galls,  etc.)  for  seveial  hours,  then  worked  in 
dilute  iron  solutions  as  above, — this  produces  a  tannate  of  iron, — followed 
by  a  passage  through  weak  lime-water,  and  dye  in  a  separate  kettle.  Ace- 
tate of  alumina  can  be  used  with  the  iron,  somewhat  modifying  the  shade. 
A  "  chrome  black"  can  be  obtained  by  dyeing  in  a  single  bath  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  logwood  ;  many  modifications  of  this  pro- 
cess are  known.  Gray  shades  can  be  obtained  by  first  working  in  logwood, 
and  afterwards  in  the  copperas  or  bichromate  of  potash  baths. 

Of  the  red  dt/e-wooda  little  need  be  said,  aa  their  practical  utility  iu  dye- 
ing is  on  the  decrease ;  their  coloring  matters  are  fixed  in  the  usual  manner 
with  tin,  alumina,  or  iron  mordants.  Of  the  yellows,  Quercit)-<m  Bark  and 
Turmerio  are  the  most  important ;  the  former,  used  chiefly  as  an  extract,  is 
available  for  the  production  of  greens,  etc.,  in  combination  with  other  col- 
oring matters.  Turmeric  is  applied  directly  to  the  cotton  by  working  in  a 
plun  bath,  the  color  having  a  natural  affinity,  although  it  is  not  very  fast, 

Appliaition  of  ifie  Artifidal  O^aring  Matter  to  CoUon.* — In  this  section 
only  the  individual  colors  will  be  referred  to,  any  attempt  to  discuss  the 
produdJon  of  ahadea  by  compounding  would  be  beyond  tne  scope  of  this 
publication. 

Fvclmne  is  dyed  upon  tannin-prepared  cotton,  or  upon  cotton  that  has 
been  worked  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  a  bath  of  ten  per  cent,  of  neutral 
floap  or  Turkey-red  oil,  followed  by  an  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  water  and  one  gallon  acetate  of  alumina  (9°  Tw.). 
Work  half  an  hour,  wash,  pass  through  a  soap-bath  for  fifteen  minutes, 
wash,  sqiieeze,  and  dye.  The  color  is  added  iu  successive  portions  until 
the  required  shade  is  obtained.  Safranine  is  dyed  upon  a  launin  mordant, 
or  the  tanned  material  is  worked  in  a  3°  Tw,  bath  of  stannous  chloride  for 
an  hour,  washed,  and  passed  through  a  two  per  cent,  soap  soluUon,  and 
dyed  at  140°  F.  Methyl  and  allied  Violeta  can  be  dyed  upon  tannin  as 
above,  or  pass  the  untanncd  cotton  through  a  one  per  cent  olive-oit-bath, 
squeeze,  and  dye  at  100°  F.,  or  with  the  assistance  of  acetate  of  tin,  or 
with  alum  and  soda.  The  basu;  greene,  including  Victoria  Oreen,  Methyl 
Green,  Brilliant  Green,  etc.,  are  easily  dyed  upon  cotton  in  the  ordinary 
manuer  with  a  little  (.5  per  cent.)  acetic  acid. 

The  Eogins,  with  PlUoxin,  etc.,  are  dyed  in  several  ways  :  first,  by  pass- 

nt  sections  on  iU 
tr  color  mMiufitc- 
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ing  the  cotton  through  a  two  per  cent,  soap-bath,  followed  bv  an  immersioa 
for  two  hours  in  from  two  to  three  jh-T  ceut  acetate  of  lead,  washiug  well, 
and  dyeing,  cold,  with  a  little  acetic  acid ;  or,  second,  by  working  in  a  dye- 
bath  with  eight  to  ten  per  cent  sulphate  of  soda,  or  the  cotton  t.-an  be 
worked  in  6°  Tw.  bath  of  staonate  of  soda  for  an  hour,  worked  for  thirty 
minutes  in  a  ten  per  cent  alum  solution,  rinsed,  and  dyed  eold.  Rhodamin 
is  dyed  on  acetate  of  alumina  exactly  as  for  fuchsine.  Britliatd,  Cotton,  and 
Soluble  Bluea.  The  cotton  is  tanned  and  dyed  with  five  per  cent,  alum  and 
one  per  cent,  soda ;  or  the  tanned  cotton  can  be  worked  in  a  3°  Tw.  stan- 
nouB-chloridc  bath  for  an  hour,  riused,  and  dyed  at  150°  F.  If  light 
shades  are  to  be  produced,  work  the  cotton  in  a  five  per  cent,  soap-bath  for 
an  hour,  squeeze,  and  work  in  a  three  per  cent,  tanaio-batb,  wring  out,  and 
dye  with  the  assistance  of  tartaric  aoia  and  alum.  Victoria  Blue.  Cotton 
is  mordanted  with  tannin ;  dye  with  one  per  cent,  acetate  of  alumina. 
Metkt/lene  Blue.  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  color  to  the  cotton-dyer, 
as  with  it  he  can  produce  indigo  shades.  The  cotton  is  mordanted  with 
twenty-five  per  cent,  sumach  at  160°  F.  Give  several  turns,  and  allow  to 
steep  ten  hours,  wring  out,  and  work  for  twenty  minutes  in  two  and  one- 
halt  per  cent  tartar  emetic,  wash,  and  dye  in  a  bath  prepared  with  acetic 
acid  (three  per  cent.)  at  75°  F.,  gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  160" 
F.  Orocein  Scarlets  are  dyed  on  cotton  by  working  the  untanned  yam  in 
stannate  of  soda,  wring,  and  pass  for  half  an  hour  through  sulphate  of 
alumina,  rinse,  and  dye.  Cotton  can  also  be  dyed  by  passing  first  through 
stannic  chloride,  and  then  through  acetate  of  alumina.  Dye  cold,  or  dye 
direct,  with  sulphate  of  alumina.  Auramn,  of  considerable  value,  is  dyed 
in  the  same  manner  as  methylene  blue.  Jiiitmatvk  Brovm  a.n^  Chryaoiain^. 
Dyesameassafranine;  temperature  100°  F.  InduKnc  aai  Nigroaine.  Dye 
in  same  manner  as  for  the  cotton  blues.  Paraphenylene  Blue  is  dyed  upon 
tin  or  antimony,  and  tannin.  The  shades  produced  are  very  dark,  and 
extremelv  fast;  treated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  the  shade  closely  imi- 
tates, anci  is  faster  than,  indigo.  The  substantive  colors  of  the  Congo  and 
parallel  groups  are  exceedingly  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  easily 
dyed  upon  unmordauted  cotton,  and  that  they  are  of  exceptional  fastness. 
The  several  Omgo«,  Benzo-  and  Delta-purpurin,  and  Boeazarin,  are  dyed 
with  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  soap  and  ten  per  cent,  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
phosphate  of  soda,  boil  for  one  hour.  Heaeian  Purple  is  dyed  at  a  boil  for 
naif  an  hour  with  ten  per  cent,  common  salt,  followed  by  a  passage  through 
dilute  soda.  Chrysamin  is  dyed  with  ten  per  cent,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  soap  at  a  boil.  Hessian  Yellow  is  dyed  with  ten 
per  cent  of  salt  and  a  little  Turkey-red  oil.  Brillianl  Y^ow  and  Ckryiso~ 
iihenin  are  dyed  with  ten  per  cent,  salt  and  two  per  cent  oxalic  acid,  work 
half  an  hour,  squeeze,  rinse,  and  dry.  Azo  Blue,  and  Benzoazimine,  IfeUO' 
trope,  etc.,  are  dyed  with  ten  per  cent,  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  soda  and  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  soap,  let  stand,  and  skim  the  surface,  add  the  dye, 
boil, and  pu*.  in  the  yarn,  and  work  for  an  hour,  boiling,  rinse  the  yam,  and 
dry  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  Indigo  shades  from  Benzoanmine 
are  obtained  as  above,  but  for  every  one  hundred  parts  of  color  add  three 
parts  Chrysamin.  All  the  benzidine  dyes  act  as  mordants  for  a  very  large 
number  of  other  colors,  no  other  fixing  agent  being  required. 

Aniline  Black. — This  color  is  produced  direcUy  upon  the  fibre  during 
the  dyeing  by  means  of  aniline  oil  In  the  presence  of  oxidizing  agents;  to 
obtain  good  results  it  is  necessary  that  the  oil  used  should  be  as  pure  as  poe- 
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sible.  Two  metlioda  are  in  gCDeral  use, — warm  (Grawitz  patent)  and  the  cold. 
In  the  former  method,  two  titouaand  four  hundred  litrea  of  water,  thirty-two 
kilos,  hydrochloric  acid,  sixteen  kilos,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  eight  kiloB. 
aniline  oil  are  taken.  The  acid  and  aniline  are  each  diluted  with  water  and 
carefully  mixed,  the  solution  thus  obtained  being  added  to  the  main  volume 
of  water.  The  bichromate  of  potash  is  previously  dissolved  and  added  after 
the  aniline.  Immerse  the  cotton,  and  work  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
the  cold,  and  tlien  gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  60°  or  70°  C.  In  the 
cold  method  take  eighteen  kilos,  hydrochloric  acid,  eight  to  ten  kilos,  ani- 
line oil,  twenty  kilos,  sulphuric  acid,  66°  B6.,  fourteen  to  twenty  kilos, 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  ten  kilos,  copperas.  This  bath  is  nuide  up 
similarly  to  the  previous  one,  with  the  exception  that  much  less  water  is 
used.  Aniline  salts  in  solid  form  are  often  used  instead  of  aniline  oil 
and  acid.  The  yam  is  worked  in  one-half  of  the  materials  for  an  hour 
or  so,  after  which  the  remainder  is  added,  and  the  operation  carried  on 
for  about  one  and  a  half  hours  longer,  followed  by  a  washing,  and  a 
boiling  in  a  soap  solution.  Id  either  case,  the  cotton  after  dyeing  is  sub- 
jectea  to  a  further  oxidization  with  bichromate  of  potash,  copperas,  and 
sulphuric  acid, — ^this  having  a  tendency  to  prevent  greening.  Chlorate  of 
Boda  is  used  considerably  as  an  oxidizing  ^ent  in  the  dye-bath.  Vana- 
dium chloride,  or  vanadate  of  ammonia,  has  oeen  recommended  to  be  used 
with  a  chlorate  in  place  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  the  proportion  of  the 
vanadium  salt  being  to  the  displaced  bichromate  as  1 :  4IX)0.  Another 
method  is  to  produce  the  aniline  black  in  powder  form,  purify  it,  liberate 
the  base,  which  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  poured  into  water,  and  the 
precipitate  formed  thereby  dissolved  in  caustic  soda.  This  is  reduced  as  in 
the  case  of  indigo,  and  dyed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Alizarin-di/eing,  Turkey-red  Process. — J.  J.  Hnmmel,  in  his  "  Dyeiiw; 
of  Textile  Fabrics,"  1886,  p.  427  et  seq.,  details  the  emulsion  proaess,  whim 
need  not  be  described  here.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  beautiful  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  its  use;  the  yam  passes  through  fourteen 
operations,  as  follows ;  boiling  in  soda  and  drying,  worked  in  an  emulsion 
of  oil,  dung,  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  passed  through  the  previous  process 
twice  f^in ;  worked  four  times  in  carbonate  of  soda,  steep«d  in  water,  and 
in  carbonate  of  soda,  sumaehed,  mordanted  with  alumina,  dyed  with  aliza- 
rin (ten  per  cent),  sumach,  and  blood,  cleared  with  carbonate  of  soda,  final 
clearing  with  soap  and  tin  crystals.  To  finish  the  dyeing  requires  about 
three  weeks,  but  a  real  Turkey-red  is  produced.  Except  for  some  grades 
of  eoods,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  lengthy  process  would  be  profitable. 
The  following  scheme  of  a  process  represents  the  type  of  a  reasonably 
short  one  ;  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  can  be  modified  to  a  considerable 
extent  without  altering  its  product.  It  is  used  in  several  eetablishments 
essentially  as  given.  Boil  the  cotton  for  two  hours  in  a  1.04  spetnfic 
gravity  solution  of  caustic  soda,  wash  well  in  water,  dry,  and  work  in  seven 
to  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  Turkey-red  oil,  squeeze,  dry  at  about  116°  to 
120°  F.,  steam  in  a  chest,  mordant  with  acetate  of  alumina  (red  liquor) 
at  80°  Tw.,  and  dry  as  before ;  work  for  an  hour  in  a  hot  bath  of^  five 
pounds  of  dung  and  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  chalk,  followed  by  a  good 
wash,  and  pass  to  the  dye-bath,  made  up  of  eight  per  cent,  of  alizarin,  two 
per  cent  Turkey-red  oil,  and  about  one  per  cent,  of  ground  sumach,  or 
equivalent  in  pure  extract.  Enter  cold,  and  slowly  increase  the  temperature 
to  and  maintain  it  at  160°  F.  for  over  half  an  hour.     Dry,  and  steam  in 
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the  chest  &8  above.    The  final  operation  is  a  soaping  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  fltannoiifl  chloride  as  in  the  above  emulsion  process. 

An  almost  unlimited  number  of  processes  oould  be  given,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary,  the  principle  remaining  the  same  in  every  case.  For  full  in- 
formiition  reference  is  made  to  Uummel,  Sansone,  and  Knecht,  Rawsoa, 
and  Lowenthal.  The  apparatus  used  for  alisariu-dyeing  is  not  special, 
with  the  exception  of  the  machiiMS  for  "  padding,"  the  material  to  be  dyed 
with  the  oils  and  for  working  in  the  liquors ;  the  most  important  is  the 
steam-chest,  which  is  essentially  a  lai^  cylindrical  wrought-iron  drum  with 
cast  ends,  one  of  which  is  provided  witli  a  well-closing  door.  The  chesty 
or  steamer,  is  provided  witn  a  steam-supply  pipe,  gauge,  and  safety-valve. 
The  yam  or  cloth  is  hung  on  sticks  supported  on  rods  inside,  or,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  124,  mounted  on  iron  carri^es.     Some  chests  are  so  built  that  the 


yam  contained  can  be  turned  while  closed  and  with  the  steam  pressure  on, 
which  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  pounds. 

Ingrain  Med,  a  color  obtiuned  from  primulirte  or  polychromine,  is  for 
some  purposes  a  perfect  substitute  for  TurKey-red,  being  fast  to  light,  soap, 
and  acids.  Primuline  is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  common  salt  or  sulphate 
of  soda  added,  and  the  yam  worked  in  the  bath  until  a  good  full  yellow  is 
obtained,  when  the  material  is  washed,  and  immersed  in  a  cold  solution  of 
nitrite  of  soda  slightly  acidulated  with  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  this  causes  a  diazotizing  of  the  yellow  color,  with  the  production  of 
an  unstable  orange  shade ;  tixe  yara  is  lifted  out,  washed  rapidly,  and  at 
onoe  dipped  in  a  warm  solution  of  fi-naphthol  in  caustic  soda,  when  a  deep- 
red  color  is  developed.  The  yam  is  worked  for  a  while,  and  afWwardg 
well  washed  in  water.  If  phenol  or  reaoroin  is  substituted  for  the  f9-naph- 
thol,  a  fast  yeBoK  and  orange  color,  respectively,  will  be  obtained.  The 
diazotized  yam  is  very  sensitive  to  the  light,  if  it  is  not  in  a  reasonable 
time  developed,  no  color  will  be  obtained ;  this  fact  is  at  the  present  time 
experimented  upon  with  a  view  to  its  possible  use  in  photwrapny, 

A  more  receut  and  still  better  substitute  for  Turkey-rea  is  the  azo-para- 
uitraniline  obtained  by  diazotiziog  para-nitraniline  C  and  developing  with 
(9  naphthol  and  red  developer  C.  The  cotton  yara  is  preferably  first  im- 
pregnated with  llie  caustic  soda  solution  of  the  developer,  made  with  the 
addition  of  castor  oil  soap,  and  then  put  in  the  diazotizM  solutiou. 

Linen. — The  uses  to  wnich  fabrics  made  of  this  fibre  are  put  demand  colors 
that  shall  t>e  fast  to  washing,  light,  and  sar ;  this  requirement  being  satisfied 
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bv  alizarin  and  indieo.  The  coal-tar  colors,  as  a  rule,  are  not  applied, 
altbougli  they  can  be  oy  treating  the  fibre  in  the  same  manaer  as  cotton. 

JiOe,  owing  to  its  peculiar  chemical  Btructure,  does  not  require  any 
mordanting ;  ^1  basic  colors  can  be  applied  by  simply  boiling  in  a  neutral 
bath.  Some  scarlets  and  a  few  of  the  acid  colors  are  fixed  with  the  asdst- 
ance  of  a  little  acetic  acid  in  the  dye-bath,  sometimes  with  b  little  sulphuric 
add  and  alum. 

Wool-dyeing. — Bato  wool  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  raw  cotton,  in 
open  kettles,  or  in  machines  made  for  the  purpose.  Woollen  yam  and  doth 
are  similar  in  their  manipulation  to  cotton,  the  apparatus  being  in  both  cases 
nearly  the  same.  Dyeing-machines  for  tarpet  yams  are  coming  slowly  into 
use,  several  forme  being  capable  of  handling  a  large  quantity  in  comparison 
with  hand  labor. 

Some  classes  of  goods,  i.e.,  phishes,  have  cotton  backs, — these  being 
previously  dyed  in  the  hank  and  warp  and  then  woven, — the  face,  or  pile, 
18  afterwards  dyed  the  proper  shade,  care  being  taken  to  select  such  colors 
as  will  have  no  modifymg  effect  upon  the  cotton  color.  For  this  purpose 
cotton  dyed  with  aniline  black,  indigo,  or  alizarin  are  best  suited. 

Natural  Coloring  MaiUra  applied  to  Wool. — Indigo,  as  extract,  is  easilr 
applied,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  the  production  of  light  and  dark 
shades  l)y  simply  boiling  the  wool  in  a  bath  made  up  with  the  color,  sulphuric 
acid,  ana  sulpnate  of  soda.  If  other  coloring  matters  arc  to  be  used  m  con- 
nection with  the  above  for  the  production  of  compound  shades,  a  neutral  ex- 
tract had  better  be  used,  and  the  dyeing  done  without  the  above  add.  Wool 
is  dyed  in  a  vai,  where  exceptionally  fast  and  full  shades  are  demanded,  espe- 
cially for  army  cloth.  Loo»e  wool  is  dyed  in  the  so-called /cnTUTitaiMm-tia/. 
The  wool  being  kept  below  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  worked  about  by  means 
of  long  rakes  for  a  suflident  time,  and  taken  out  and  put  in  large  cord  bags,  or 

S'aced  upon  rope  screens  to  drain  and  oxidize.  It  is  finally  dipped  in  very 
lute  acid  to  remove  soluble  impurities,  welt  washed,  and  dried.  Woollen 
yam  is  worked  in  vats  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  cotton.  Ctoth  is  worked  in 
the  vat  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  by  means  of  poles  with  books. 
The  best  indigoKlyed  cloth  is  that  made  from  wool  which  has  been  previ- 
ously dyed  in  the  raw  state, — dyed  in  the  vhmI. 

Logwood. — ^This  dyestuET  is  the  real  base  of  the  blacks  upon  wool,  the 
most  generally  followed  method  being  with  bichromate  of  potash  as  a  mor- 
dant. Boil  Uie  wool  in  a  bath  of  three  per  cent,  bichromate  and  one  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid  for  an  hour,  lift  out,  rinse,  and  boil  in  a  bath  (made 
with  a  decoction  of  about  forty  per  cent,  chipped  logwood)  for  an  hour,  lift 
the  wool,  aud  add  a  little  extract  of  fustic,  continue  the  boiling  for  a  half- 
hour.  This  will  yield  a  rich  black.  Various  modifications  are  practised, 
depending  upon  the  exact  shade  desired.  To  prevent  a  "greening,"  or 
development  of  greenish  tinse  on  exposure  of  the  goods  to  the  light,  a  coal- 
tar  color,  such  as  "  cloth  red,"  is  dyed  on  first,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  eiTeot 
of  the  green  shade  which  may  form.  For  cheap  work  "  one-dip  blacks" 
are  used, — tiiese  consist  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  logwood  and  a  mineral  mor- 
dant, iron  or  copper.  Wool  can  be  mordanted  with  copperas,  copper,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  etc.,  followed  by  dyeing  in  the  logwood,  or  it  can  be  worked 
in  the  logwood  first,  followed  by  a  "  developmenr'  in  a  bath  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  copper. 

Logwood  Blue,  for  some  kinds  of  work,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
indigo,  full  shades  being  obtained  by  direct  dyeing,  or  by  dyeing  upon  a 
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light  indigo  bottom.  Hiunmel  gives  the  fotlowiog  method..  Mordant  the 
wool  for  one  to  one  and  &  half  hours  at  100°  C.  with  four  per  cent,  of 
aluminum  sulphate,  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar;  wash  well, 
and  dye  in  a  separate  bath  for  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  at  100°  C,  with 
fifteen  to  tliirty  per  cent  of  logwood  and  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  chalk. 
The  addition  of  a  little  alizarin  or  tin  crystals  to  tlie  bath  at  the  termination 
of  the  dyeing  will  cause  the  appearance  of  "  bloom,"  peculiar  to  indigo. 

The  red  wowbi  are  &8t  losing  ground,  altliough  before  the  introduction  of 
the  artificial  scarlets  and  caniinals  they  were  much  used.  Madder,  likewise, 
has  been  superseded  by  artificial  aliatrin.  Wool  was  mordanted  for  browns 
with  bichromate  of  ]>(>tash  as  for  lcffi;wood ;  for  rrda,  mordant  with  alum,  or 
sulphate  of  alumina,  with  cream  of  tartar  (argols),  and  boil.  Tin  crj'stals 
and  (artar  produce  a  reddish-yellow.  These  colors  were  not  brilliant,  but  the 
value  of  them  dei>ended  upon  their  &stoess.  The  use  of  Cochinral  is  mainly 
for  the  scarlets  obtained  tliepefrom.  The  wool  is  monknted  with  tin  crys- 
tals and  cream  of  tartar,  washed,  and  dyed  in  a  bath  with  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  cochineal  (ground)  for  an  hour.  Another  method  is  to  boil  the 
unmordanted  wool  in  a  bath  of  cochineal,  tin  crj'stals,  and  potassium  oxalate 
for  an  hour.  Vot  »earM»  with  a  bluish  (ast(cr(frwon«)  the  wool  is  mordanted 
with  aluminum  sulphate  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  wool  can  be  mordanted 
in  a  bath  containing  tin  crystals,  tartar,  and  aluminum  sulphate,  followed 
by  the  dyeing  in  a  separate  bath.     Copper,  or  iron,  as  a  mordant  will 

Sroduce  dark  shades,  and  as  impuritieB  m  the  dye-baths  will  have  a  sad- 
ening  eflect  ujKin  the  color  obtained.  FufHc  is  lately  used  in  wool-dye- 
ing, cniefly,  however,  in  combination  with  otlier  colors, — i.e.,  indigo  extract 
to  produce  greens,  olives,  sages,  etc,  and  always  upon  mordanted  wool, 
using  tin  crystals,  sulphate  of  alumina,  bichromate  of  potash,  iron,  and 
cop|>er.  Quercilrim  Bark  is  used  for  tlie  same  purpose  as  fustic  and  under 
the  same  conditions.  Flavin,  a  production  of  the  latter,  is  used  in  the  same 
manner,  its  chief  advantage  is  tliat  it  is  much  more  concentrated.  Archil 
(OrckU)  as  "extract,"  liquor,  or  paste  is  extensively  used  in  the  i' 


of  carpet  yams ;  it  is  applied  by  simply  boiling  the  yam  in  a  bath  witn 
the  color,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  exceedingly  diSScult 
to  remove  from  yam  once  dyed  with  it ;  a  process  which  will  economically 
accomplish  this  is  much  sought  after  by  manufiusturera. 

Application  of  the  CoaIr4ar  (Mora. — As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  nearly  alt  the  soluble  artificial  colors  can  be  dyed  upon  wool  without 
any  special  treatment,  by  boiling  in  a  bath  with  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  two  to  four  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  A  few  exceptions  may 
be  given  :  Alkali  Blue  (Nicholson's  Blue).  The  color  is  dissolved  in  car- 
bonate of  soda,  poured  into  the  dye-bath,  the  wool  entered,  and  the  tem- 
perature raised  to  the  boil,  keep  boiling  for  a  while,  lift,  rinse  well,  and 
immerse  in  a  bath  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  color  will  be  at 
once  developed.  The  Violds  (Hofmann's,  etc.)  are  dyed  neutral,  or  with  a 
little  soap.  Methyl  Cheen  is  applied  to  wool  with  borax,  after  having  been 
mordanted  with  hyix)sulphite  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Auramitie 
is  dyed  both  neutral  and  acid.  The  InduUnea  are  dyed  neutral,  and  then 
boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Gallein  and  Octndein  are  dyed  npon 
wool  mordanted  with  potassium  bicliromate  and  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid.  The  application  of  Alizarin  to  wool  is  exactly  as  for  madder,  the 
general  mordant  being  sulphate  of  alumina  and  tartar  for  rob  /  tin  ciystala 
and  tartar  for  orange;  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  for  red- 
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brmims;  iron  and  tartar  yield  mold;  aod  copj^r,  shades  of  brown.  The 
addition  of  a  little  lime  to  the  dye-liath  is  necessary  in  case  none  is  naturally 
present  in  the  water. 

Nitro-fUizarin  (Alizarin  Orange)  produces  with  several  metallic  mor- 
dants, applied  as  above,  a  range  of  shades,  which  have  not  readied  commer- 
cial importance.  Alhsann  Blue  is  dyed  upon  a  chromium  mordant,  and 
yields  a  durable  blue,  of  some  value, — for  wool,  the  price  of  the  dye  is 
against  it 

Alizarin  blues,  such  as  AUzaHn  Blxie  H  R,  which  are  made  by  com- 
bining alizarin  or  a  derivative  of  the  same  with  a  base,  such  as  aniline,  give 
various  fast  shades,  and  are  dyed  nearly  the  same  as  the  older  alizarin  blue 
and  alizarin  blue  8,  except  that  the  bath  may  be  exhausted  with  very  little 
or  no  acid. 

The  mineral  colors  are  dyed  upon  fibres  through  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  salts,  for  example,  to  dye  Prussian  Blue,  the  wool  is  worked  in  a 
bath  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  gradually  brought 
to  a  boil,  squeezed,  rinsed,  and  dried. 

SiUi-dyeim. — Silk  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  coal-tar  colors,  with  which 
it  can  be  dyed  witliout  any  mordant,  although  it  is  customary  to  employ  a 
soap-bath  (boiled-off  liquor)  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  weak  acid, 
usually  acetic.  If  soap  is  not  used  the  colors  will  appear  streaky  or  sjKitted. 
For  ribbons,  fancy  dress  goods,  plushes,  etc.,  the  above  colors  are  solely 
employed,  with  the  possible  exception  now  and  then  of  recourse  to  some 
natural  coloring  matter,  the  use  of  the  latter  being  almost  restricted  to 
logwood  for  blacks  and  modified  shades,  including  browns.  Silk  is  dyed 
in  skeins  or  hanks,  warps,  or  pieces,  this  latter  including  plushes.  The 
machinery  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  embracing  the  kettles,  with  and  without 
winches,  washing-machines,  etc,  and  need  not  be  especially  described. 

Silk  is  not  dyed  with  indigo  (vat  process),  but  indigo  shades  are  obtained 
by  using  indigo-cannine.  Black  is  obtained  by  several  processes.  Work 
the  silk  In  acetate  of  iron  and  wash,  then  in  a  warm  soap  solution,  followed 
by  an  immersion  in  ferrocyanide  of  potash,  washed,  and  worked  i^in  in 
the  iron-bath,  rinsed  well,  and  steeped  in  a  solution  of  catechu  or  gambir 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  and  washed.  This  preliminary  process  is  necessair 
in  order  to  insure  a  eood  result  if  svstematically  carried  out  and  not  forced. 
The  material  is  dyed  in  a  logwood  decoction  containing  soap. 

To  obtain  heavily  weighted  goods,  the  process  of  dippmg  in  iron  solu- 
tion and  then  in  tannin-containing  liquors  is  often  repeated  several  times. 
A  method  giving  excellent  results,  and  which  ia  considerably  used,  is 
as  follows.  Wash  the  goods,  and  pass  through  a  bath  of  niirosulphate 
of  iron,  wash,  and  then  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  These 
two  operations  are  repeated  several  times,  each  time  causing  the  precipita- 
tion of  more  iron  upon  the  fibre,  and  consequently  "  weighting"  tJie  silk. 
Work  for  some  time  in  a  bath  of  ferroprussiate  of  pota^  and  then  in  a 
bath  of  catechu,  followed  with  a  little  "muriate  of  tin"  or  tin  crystals, 
wash,  and  transfer  to  the  l<^wood-bath,  which  may  contain  a  little  extract 
of  fustic  to  modify  the  shade  required,  then  to  a  soap^bath.  Every  locality 
ia  not  suited  to  black  silk-dyeing  on  account  of  impurities  in  the  water, 
careful  purification  of  which  is  a  special  requisite.  Sen/  plushes  are  dyed, 
first  in  a  dye-bath  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a  dark-brown  shade,  followed 
by  the  application  of  a  black,  bine-black,  or  other  color,  in  the  form  of  a 
paste  thickened  witii  starch,  gum,  or  other  medium.     The  application  of 
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this  \mng  done  on  a  machine  proviJed  with  revolving  bruslies,  and  so  reg;a- 
Istcd  that  only  the  tip  or  face  of  the  piece  of  goods  is  coated.  One  impor- 
tant feature  in  plushes  of  this  character,  and  also  in  other  kinds  of  silk 
goods  which  have  beoi  heavily  iron-mordanted,  is  that  the  natural  lustre 
of  the  fibre  is  somewhat  destroyed ;  this  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  paste 
mixture  of  vegetable  oils  made  into  a  paste  witn  starch  or  other  snbetaoce, 
applied  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hp,  and  steamed  in  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  used  for  alizarin  red  (p.  488).  The  oil,  usually  a  definite  amount, 
is  absorbed  by  the  silk  fibre  under  the  influence  of  steam,  imparting  a  per- 
manent lustre.  The  goods,  when  removed  from  the  steamer,  are  washed  to 
remove  the  starch,  excess  of  oil,  etc,  when  they  are  ready  for  other  opera- 
tions. 

The  weighting  of  silk  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  iron,  as  explained 
above.  This,  however,  is  suitable  for  dark  shades  only ;  for  light  shades, 
tin  in  combination  with  sodium  phosphate  and  soap  is  used. 

A  class  of  fabrics  similar  to  plush,  but  with  the  pile  of  two  or  even 
three  colors,  much  used  for  uuri^^robes,  etc,  and  dyed  to  imitate  the  skins 
of  animals,  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  The  material  (cotton- 
black  and  silk  plU,  the  former  previously  dyed  a  feat  color)  is  dyed,  say 
a  brown,  in  the  ordinary  manner;  upon  the  fibre  is  then  applied  a  dis- 
chai^  made  of  stannous  chloride  solution  and  permanganate  of  potash. 
This  is  BO  controlled  that  only  one-half  of  the  fibre  is  acted  u^>on.  When 
the  effect  is  produced  tiie  excess  is  washed  off,  rinsed,  dried,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  tip  is  applied,  which  only  dyes  the  very  &ce  of  the  pile.  In  this 
manner  tnree  colors  are  obtained  on  each  thread  of  the  fiice.  After  treats 
ing  as  above,  the  whole  may  be  dyed  a  very  light  shade,  thereby  producing 
modified  effects. 

The  artificial  coloring  matters  are  applied  to  silk  as  previously  stated. 
Nicholson's  Blue  (Alkali  Bhie)  is  applied  as  directed  for  wool,  and  seldom  for 
the  production  of  mixed  shades,  Ptcricileidis  much  used  for  compounding, 
especially  for  greens,  faster  colors  can  be  obtained  by  using  napbthol  yellow 
awl  indigo-carmine.  The  Eosins  yield  beautiful  colors,  and  are  applied  in 
a  soap-bath  followed  by  a  brightening  in  dilute  acid.  The  Azo  dyee  are 
applied  with  a  neutral  soap-bath. 

The  use  of  Alixarin  witii  silk  is  only  in  cases  where  fastness  is  of  more 
importance  than  brilliant  shades.  AltKirin  Black  is  being  much  used  in 
dyeing  mohair  goods  (astrachans),  and  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

E.  Printing  Textile  Fabrics. — A  brief  outline  of  the  more  impor- 
tant "  dylea?'  in  use  is  all  that  will  be  attempted  in  this  section,  from  the 
fact  that  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  enter  into  the  details  satisfactorily. 
The  processes  in  general  are  conveniently  divided  into  two  main  ^ups, 
differing  in  the  manner  of  applying  the  colors, — namely,  Dirai  PriiUed 
Colorg,  Dyed  Colors. 

Direct  Printing  is  done  by  mixing  the  desired  color  with  the  proper 
fixing  agents  and  applying  directly  to  the  fiibric  by  means  of  blocks  en- 
graved with  the  design,  or  in  a  machine  provided  with  a  cylinder  upon 
which  the  design  is  likewise  engraved ;  for  each  color  to  be  applied  a  sepa- 
rate cylinder  is  needed.  From  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  the  color  so 
applied  will  appear  only  on  those  portions  of  the  fabric  brought  in  contact 
with  the  design. 

Ih/ed  Colors  are  obtained  by  printing  different  mordants  upon  the  cloth, 
as  above,  and  fixing  as  for  ordinary  cloth,  and  then  dyeing  the  whole,  or. 
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by  prioting  u|x>Q  the  i-lutli  reaiaU,  substances  wliicU  will  prevent  tlic  <lve 
from  becoming  fixed  at  tbose  places  so  printed,  or,  again,  by  dyeing  the 
vhole  piece  first,  and  tben  produdng  patterns  or  designs  by  means  of  sub- 
eiances  which  will  destroy  the  ground-color  whenever  brought  in  contact ; 
these  subetaaoea  are  called  discharges.  This  broad  definition  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  intended ;  the  principle  of  each  style  will  be  apparent 
upon  following  the  methods  hereafter  given. 

The  operations  conducted  in  a  print-works  embraces  as  a  prelimtriary 
bleaching,  the  details  of  which  are  referred  to  on  p.  473.  Then  the  prep- 
aration of  the  colors,  which  is  always  done  in  copper  pans  mounted  in 
such  a  manner  tfiat  they  can  be  emptied  easily,  and  tnat  their  contents  can 
be  boiled  by  steam,  and  cooled  by  water,  facilities  for  this  being  done  by 
means  of  steam  and  water  trunnions  connecting  with  the  double  bottom  of 
each  pan.  From  five  to  eight  pans  are  supplied  in  a  "  battery,"  although 
it  is  often  convenient  to  have  one  or  more  pans  separately  mounted,  ^d 
without  steam  taps.  The  agitation  of  the  contents  is  performed  either  by 
means  of  wooden  paddles  or,  preferably,  by  mechanical  agitation,  whicn 
can  be  raised  clear  above  the  top  of  tlie  pan,  and  without  interfering  with 
the  working  of  the  others.  As  the  majority  of  colors  used  are  made  with 
either  starch  or  flour  for  thickening,  it  is  necessary,  to  insure  good  results, 
tliat  they  are  strained  or  filtered ;  for  this 
Fio.  126.  purpose  it  is  well  to  have  wooden  frames 

made,  over  which  is  tacked  brass  or  copper 
wire  cloth  (iron  is  inadmissible).  The  most 
important  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  printing- 
machine,  an  idea  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  which  may  be  had  from  Fig. 
125.  A  is  a  cylindrical  "  bowl"  or  drum, 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  felt 
cloth,  c,  around  this  drum,  and  passing  over 
a  smaller  one,  B,  is  an  endless  band,  d  (full 
width  of  the  machine),  over  this  band,  and 
acting  as  a  guide  to  the  fabric  to  be  printed, 
is  another  l^nd,  e,  which  serves  to  keep  d 
clean,  being,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  cloth,  yet 
to  bo  bleached  and  printed  ;  the  piece  being 
printed  is  indicated  by/.  The  means  for 
applying  the  color  are  shown  in  the  figure 
below  the  large  drum, — viz.,  the  printing 
rollers  or  engraved  cylinders  A,,  h^  h^,  which 
are  fed  with  color  through  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  wooden  rollers  n,,  Ti,,  jij,  which 
dip  in  the  color  contained  in  the  troughs 
Aj,  kf,  kj.  Pressing  against  each  of  the 
rollers,  h,  is  shown  a  small  strip  of  metal, 
r,  technically  termed  the  "doctor,"  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  remove  the  excess  of 
color  from  the  face  of  the  printing-rollers 
before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  cloth. 
These  "  doctors"  are  best  made  of  bronze 
or  gun-metal,  or  some  of  the  newer  aluminum-copper  alloys, — capable  of 
better  resisting  weak  acid.     Before  the  cloth  is  printed  upon  it  passes  over 
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a  "  lint  doctor,"  the  office  of  wbich  is  to  remove  any  loose  hair  or  fibres 
from  the  cloth.  Printing-machines  are  boilt  with  any  number  of  color 
bo:(es  an<f  rollers  up  to  twelve  or  fi>urteen,  each  being  for  a  separate  color. 
Sansone  mentions  one  for  use  with  twenty  colore.  Great  nioety  is  required 
in  adjusting  the  machines  in  working  to  have  no  overlapping  of  colors  or 
morcfants, — perfect  "registration"  being  sought 

For  drying  the  printed  goods  revolving  cylinders,  or  "  cans"  of  lai^ 
diameter,  are  used,  or  the  goods  are  passed  over  heated  plates,  in  no  case 
allowii^  the  printed  face  to  eome  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  apparatus. 
Steaming  follows  to  fix  the  colors.  The  apparatus  being  a  steamer,  as 
shown  on  p.  4S8,  or  one  constructed  of  brick  and  iron,  acting  continuously, 
thereby  turning  out  much  more  work  than  the  former.  The  dyeing-  and 
washing-machincB  are  similar  to  thoee  already  described. 

Mordnnia,  ReeigU,  D'utchargat,  etc. — All  the  various  substances  used  in 
printing  must  be  applied  in  the  fonn  of  pastes,  the  consistency  of  which 
must  be  such  that  whenever  applied  they  will  not  nm  or  spread,  wliich  impairs 
the  sharpness  of  outline  of  the  printed  pattern.  For  the  purpose  the  color- 
mixer  has  recourse  to  the  starches  and  gums,  tlie  most  important  of  which 
are  com,  vheai  Oarch,  and  Hour,  usually  made  up  into  ten  per  cent,  pastes. 
The  gums  include  gum  arahic,  dextrine  (Britwk  gum),  and  tragaoanih.  The 
first  is  used  in  several  degrees  of  consistency,  from  a  fifty  to  a  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  solution,  dextrine  tiie  same,  and  the  last  in  a 
ten  per  cent.  i>aste.  The  proportions  are  by  no  means  uniform,  but  they 
represent  the  average  strengths  used  in  the  color  house.  Blood  atbtimen  is 
ctmsiderably  used,  large  quantities  being  manufactured  cheaply  in  Chicago 
and  other  Western  localities.  The  mordants  used  embrace  the  acetates  of 
alumina  of  various  strengths,  basic  sulphate,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
The  acetates  and  nitrates  of  iron  are  the  most  prominent  salts  of  this  element, 
and  of  chromium  there  may  be  mentioned  tlie  acetates  and  nitrates ;  others, 
including  salts  of  tin,  calcium,  manganese,  are  also  used.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  recipes  published  for  preparing  mordants,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  seh>cting  those  miich  may  be  called  representative,  only  a  few  will 
be  given  of  the  more  important. 

Acetate  of  AlumtMi,  or  "  Red  Liquor"  (Crookes). — 

Wat^r 4S  galloiu.  46  galloDt. 

Alum 100  pouodt.  200  pounds. 

Acetate  of  lead 100      "  200      " 

Soda  crysUU 10       "  10       " 

Or  the  same  result  can  be  had  by  substituting  acetate  of  calcium  for  the 
lead  salt.  In  either  case  the  alumina  salt  is  dissolved  in  about  half  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  acetate  in  the  remainder,  when  the  two  solu- 
tions are  mixed  and  allowo^l  to  settle,  tiie  precipitated  lime  or  lead  sulphate 
being  removi-d.  The  addition  of  soda  is  to  neutralize  any  free  acetic  acid. 
Acetate  of  Iron,  or  "  Black  Iron  Liquor,"  can  be  obtained  either  by 
double  decomposition  as  above,  or  by  dissolving  scrap-iron  or  precipitated 
oxide  of  iron  in  crude  acetic  acid.  In  the  former  method  sulphate  of  iron 
and  acetate'  of  lead  are  used  as  follows :  Water,  forty  pounds,  sulphate  of 
iron,  twenty-four  pounds,  acetate  of  lead,  twenty-four  pounds.  Dissolve 
each  sei>arately,  mix,  and  filter.  The  oxide  of  iron  above  mentioned  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  solution  of  copperas  with  ammonia  or  soda,  filter- 
ing and  washing,  and  dissolving  the  moist  precipitate  in  ordinary  acetic 
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acid  to  make  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution.  la  the  event  of  using  suda, 
mucli  longer  wasliing  is  required. 

Nitrate  of  Iron  is  made  as  above ;  copperas  and  nitrate  of  lead  being 
used  for  the  decompositions  in  equal  proportions.  Nitrates  made  by  direct 
solution  arc  obtained  by  several  methods,  the  best  being  nitric  anid  nearly 
saturated  with  scrap-iron  and  diluted  to  about  80°  Tw.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  nitrates  of  iron  are  mixtures  of  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  iron  and  some 
are  composed  entirely  of  sulphate  of  iron,  while  others  are  waste  liquors, 
such  as  arc  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  out  of  "  tin  scrap"  by  mt^ans  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Otiiers  may  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  coiiperas.  Chromium  Acetate  is  similarly  prepared  with 
chrome  alum  and  lead  acetate,  or  by  precipitating  chrome  alum  with  an 
alkali,  and  dissolving  the  washed  precipitate  iu  acetic  acid,  or  in  nitric  acid 
if  the  nitrate  is  wanted.  This  latter  mordant  can  be  made  by  using  lead 
nitrate  and  chrome  alum. 

The  tin  mordants  are  used  to  brighten  the  color  with  madder  and  cochi- 
neal dyeing.  The  first  is  Stannous  Chloride,  SnClj  +  2HiO.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  tin  in  hvdrocbloric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  used 
somewhat  in  woul-dyeing,  but  more  lately  in  calico-printing.  Stannic 
chloride,  SnCI^.  is  also  used,  and  its  combination  with  sal  ammoniac  known 
as  "  Pink  Salt,"  and  Sodium  Zincate,  Na^nO„  known  as  "  Preparing  Salt." 

The  principal  styles  of  printing  tissues  are  given  in  the  following 
scheme,  condensed  from  a  tabular  view  given  in  Sansone's  excellent  work 
on  "  Cotton-Printing." 

Phinted  (Direct)  Coixirs. 

1.  Steam  or  Extract  ^ylea. 
(o)  Coal-tar  CSsfors. 

Alizarin,  Basic  Aniline  Colors,  Add  Colors,  and  Neutral 
Azo  Colon. 
(6)  Dyewood  Extracts  (natural  organic  coloring  matters). 

Logwood,   Quercitron  Bark,  Sapan  ajiS  ofJter  Red  Woods, 
Catechu,  Annatto,  OochinetU. 
(c)  Steam  Mineral  Colors. 

2.  Pigment  Styles  (fixed  by  albumen). 

3.  Oxidation  Colors. 

4.  Direct  Indigo-printing  ^alkaline  styles). 
Dyed  Colors. 

5.  Alizarin  Dyed  Stylta. 

6.  Turkey-red  Styles. 

7.  Indigo  Styles. 

8.  Manganese  Bronxe  Styles. 

1.  Steam  Styles. — Here  the  colors  and  proper  mordants  are  mixed,  and 
applied  to  the  fabric  in  one  operation,  followed  by  air  drying  and  steaming, 
or  by  immediate  steaming,  drying,  and  &ga.m  steaming,  the  object  in  each 
case  being  to  fix  and  develop  the  colors.  Several  conditions  are  to  be  noted 
in  this  style,  chiefly  the  humidity  of  the  steam,  temperature,  pressure,  and 
the  duration  of  the  steaming,  in  order  that  the  same  shades  may  be  again 
obtained  with  the  same  colors.  Before  being  printed  the  cloth  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  staanate  of  soda,  also  called  "  preparing  salt,"  and 
then  mrough  sulphuric  acid  (1.005  to  1.015  specific  gravity),  washed,  and 
dried.  The  colors  beat  suited  are  the  basic, — tnat  is,  those  which  form  in- 
soluble lakes  with  tannin  in  combination  with  a  metal,  and  the  general 
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method  of  applying  ibe  same  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  San- 
Bjne  ("  Printing'),  p.  208 :  "  A  color  is  formed  consistiDg  of  thickening,  the 
solution  of  coloring  matter,  and  acetic  add.  The  acetic  acid  is  added  in 
the  preparation  of  the  color  in  order  to  prevent  the  tannic  add  from  com- 
bining with  the  dyestuff;  in  other  words,  the  acetJc  acid  keeps  both  the 
coloring  matter  and  the  tannin  in  solution  in  the  thickened  color,  and  pre- 
vents their  combining  with  each  other ;  but  when  the  color  is  printed  and 
the  cloth  is  dried  and  steamed,  the  acetic  add  is  expelled,  and  the  colorii^ 
matter  and  the  tannin  then  go  into  combination  to  form  the  insoluble  col- 
ored lake.  This  lake,  however,  not  bein^  suffidently  fest  to  stand  by  itself, 
a  metallic  mordant  is  necessary  to  give  additional  &stness  to  the  colors;  for 
this  reason  the  cloth,  after  printing,  dyeing,  and  yteaming,  is  passed  into  a 
solution  containing  tartar  emetic"  The  antimony  of  which  at  once  unites 
with  the  "  (annate '  of  the  color  already  on  the  &bric,  thereby  produciog  a 
more  insoluble  body.  The  steaming  operation  must  be  conducted  with 
such  a  volume  of  steam  that  the  acetic  acid  volatilized  can  be  carried  away, 
or  else  the  colors  may  be  injured.  Of  the  colors  employed  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Fuchsines,  Metliyl  Violets  and  Greens,  Bismarck  Brown,  Naph- 
tbylene  Blue,  etc, 

Aluarin,  without  exception,  is  the  meet  important  coloring  matter  used 
in  cotton-printing,  for  which  purpose  the  goods  are  previously  treated  with 
alizarin  oil  and  dried.  With  alizarin  in  printing,  as  in  dyeing,  the  color 
obtained  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  mordant,  which  can,  however, 
be  a  mixture  ;  for  reds,  alumina,  with  or  with<mt  tin  ;  purples,  iron ;  browna, 
with  either  ferricyanide  of  potassium  or  acetate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of 
alumina,  or  with  chromium  mordants.  Wlien  the  &bric3  have  been  printed 
Uiey  are  Hteanied  for  one  or  two  hours,  and  passed  through  a  heated  chalk- 
bath,  washed,  and  so»ped.  The  following  indicate  the  methods  of  preparing 
several  colors : 

Std.    (SUndBTd.) 

AKz&rin  paste  (Bfteen  percent) .6    pounda. 

SUroli  pBste 2    gallons. 

Acetaie  of  ulumina  (11°  Bd.) 1}  piaU. 

Acetuieuf  lime  (IS'Bi.) 1    pinL 

Milrate  of  alumina  (18'  B*.) J     '■ 

PurpU.     (Standard.) 

Alizarin 2  pounds. 

Starch  pasUi 1  gallon. 

Acpuie  ot  iron  (18»  B6.) 1  quart. 

Acetiitooriime(18''B*.) 1  pinL 

Acetic  acid 1     " 

Snmn.    (Standard.) 

Alizarin  (flfleen  per  cent.) 4  pounds. 

StHrch  paste 1  gallon. 

Nitru-ucetate  of  chromium  (25°  84.) 8  pounda. 

Acetate  of  lime  (13°  B^.) ...   .  ^  pound. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  alizarin  greens  and  violets,  their  use  in  con- 
Dection  with  chromium  in  cotton-printing  haa  been  most  rapid. 

Dye-woods,  with  the  exception  of  logwood,  have  been  nearly  superseded 
by  the  tar  colors.  The  method  of  applying  tie  color  is  nearly  the  same  as 
for  other  steam  colors, — viz.,  print,  dry  in  the  air,  steam,  and  wash,  and  is 
made  up  with  chromium  as  lie  mordant,  and  an  oxidizing  agent,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  another  coloring  matter  to  modify  me  shade. 
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The  fuUowing  recipes  iliustrate  the  color  as  made  for  bhicka : 

Sleam  Logaood  Btavk,     (SaDeooe.) 

Water 1      gallon, 

Acetjc  acid  (6'  Tw.) 1  " 

Logwood  eilract  (80°  Tw.) 1         " 

Quercitron  bark  extract  (30°  Tw.) 2      pound*. 

Stucb 6  " 

Dextrine 2.S       " 

Olive  oil 6       " 

Chlorate  of  potash  or  soda 76  pound. 

Boll,  stir,  until  cold,  then  add 

Acetate  of  chromiuni  (20"  Tw.) 1      gallon. 

Sleam  Logioood  BUtdc.     (Sensone.) 

Starch 6      pounds. 

Flour 6  " 

Acetic  acid  (6°Tw.) 2.6  gallons. 

Logwood  extract  (20»Tw.) 8.6         " 

Acetateof  iron  (16°Tvr.) 8.6         " 

Olive  oil 1.6  pounds. 

Of  the  other  natural  coloring  matters  there  may  be  mentioned  Oochineal, 
applied  with  tin  or  alumina  ;  Sapan,  in  the  same  manner,  and  QuercUron 
Bark,  with  alumina  or  chromium.  Catechu,  much  used  for  browns,  may  be 
applied  with  acetate  of  chromium  or  with  logwood  and  fuchsine. 

The  Mineral  Colors  are  to  some  extent  made  use  of,  their  application 
depending  upon  the  principle  of  double  decomposition  upon  its  fibre  when 
subjected  to  steaming.  Tne  following  examples  will  make  the  principle 
clear :  Yellows  are  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  l^td  ana  a 
soluble  chromate,  the  insoluble  chromaie  of  lead  ("  chrome  yellow")  being 
formed.  For  Blues,  both  prussiat^  of  potash  are  used.  Brown  ta  oiitaincd 
by  means  of  chloride  of  manganese  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

2.  PiffmerU  Styles. — For  this  style  effects  are  produced  by  means  of  in- 
soluble color  lakes  and  the  mineral  colors,  which  are  fixed  upon  the  cloth 
by  steaming,  the  action  of  which  coagulates  the  albumen  with  which  the 
colors  are  invariably  mixed  for  printing.  The  colors  are  generally  supplied 
to  the  color-mixer  in  a  dry  condition,  and  include  Ultramarine  of  various 
qualities,  Vermilion  (sulphide  of  mercury),  the  Chromates  of  Lead  and 
Barium,  Cadmium  YeUoio  (cadmium  sulphide),  Oirome  Gran  (oxide  of 
chromium),  the  Ochres,  yellow  and  red,  and  Lamp-black,  A  &miliar  ex- 
ample of  this  style  is  seen  in  cheap  flags  and  decorative  muslins- 

3.  Oxidation  Cb^«,—The  most  important  of  this  class  is  Aniline  Black, 
and  will  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows :  Aniline  oil  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  a  chlorate  (soda  generally)  and  a  metallic  salt,  with  the  proper  amount 
of  starch  paste.  This  is  printed  upon  the  fabric,  "  aged"  for  fortr-eight 
hours,  or  passed  through  a  "  steam  ager,"  then  passed  through  a  warm  bath  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  washed  well,  and  finally  worked  through  a  soap-bath. 
The  metallic  salt  mentioned  acts  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  and  Tor  the  purpose 
vanadate  of  ammonium,  sulphide  of  copper,  bichromate  of  potash,  etc.,  are 
used.    For  the  preparation  of  the  color  paste  the  following  methods  are  given : 

1,  Water 1  gallon. 

Aniline  salt 2  pounds. 

Aniline  oil 2 

Starch. 2       " 

Dextrine i  pound. 

The  paste  is  made  first  with  the  starch  and  dextrine,  then  the  aniline  is  added. 
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2.  ChlonU  of  loda  {S>  Bi.) 1  gi,llon. 

SUrch 2  pounds. 

Deitrino I  pound. 

Chloride  of  » '■—  ' 


These  are  made  separately,  but  when  waoted  are  mixed,  and  two  pooods  of 
fu/pAfde  W"  copper  paste  are  added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  and  strained. 
((Sookea.) 

The  use  of  vanadium  is  shown  hy  the  following  method  (Sansone^ 
"  Printing,"  p.  276) : 

VMer 1    g»llon. 

Stanch li  poundi. 

Deilrine J       " 

Boil,  cool  down  to  120°  F.,  thea  mdd 

Aniline  oil 1}       " 

pravloutlf  neutralized  with 

Bvdrocbloric  acid  (82°  Tw.) 1}      " 

Stir  until  cold,  then  add  a  cold  lolution  of 

Chlorate  of  loda ]  pound. 

BoitJDg  water 1        >' 

Before  printing  add  ftirtber 

Vanadium  lolution }       " 

Print,  dry  not  Ino  hard,  age  two  dava,  then  pati  through  two  per  cent,  tolution  of  bichnn 
mate  of  potaih  at  160*  P.,  wash  and  soap. 

The  vanadium  solution  is  made  with  vanadate  of  ammonia,  hydrochloric 
acid,  glycerine,  and  water,  and  contains  about  .15  gramme  per  litre. 

Other  colors  are  produced  by  oxidation, — namely.  Brown  (with  phenylen 
diamine,  Sansone),  by  simply  printing  with  a  chlorate,  drying,  and  steaming, 
Yellow,  Grays,  Olives,  Blues,  etc     To  obtain  white  patterns  on  goods 

Srintod  with  aniline  black,  a  "  reaUt"  or  "  resent'  iB  first  applied  of  the 
esired  pattern,  consisting  of  white  arsenic  as  the  base,  with  caustic  soda, 
and  the  proper  thickening.  For  dvsehargi'ng  the  aniline  black  afler  it  is 
printed,  permanganate  of  potash  is  used ;  the  goods  are  afterwards  passed 
through  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

4.  Indigo-printiTiff. — Indigo  is  printed  upon  cotton  fabrics  in  two  ways, 
one  of  which  is  known  aa  3ie  "  Glucose,"  and  the  other  the  "  Reduced 
Indigo"  Process.  The  former  is  carried  out  as  follows :  Indigo  is  finely 
ground,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  to  which  is  added  caustic  soda  ; 
wis  is  now  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  oxide  from  the  atmosphere.  When  used  in 
printing,  it  is  thickened  with  dextrine  and  starch ;  the  following  table  (from 
Sansone,  "  Cotton-Printing,"  p.  284)  showing  the  proportions  used  for 
sevetBl  shades : 

Dark  blue.  Uedlom  blue.  Ugfat  blue. 

Light  calcined  starch 8    parta.  8    parts.           8    parta. 

Indian  corn  starch 1|      "  U      "              U     " 

Water 81     "  St     "  8J      " 

Caustic  soda  Lye  (70»Tw.) 16       ■'  28       "  40       " 

Indigo  paste SO       "  18       "  6       " 

The  cloth,  before  being  printed  upon,  is  worked  through  a  twenty-five 
per  cent,  solution  of  glucose  and  dried.  After  printing,  the  cloth  must  be 
^;ain  dried  aod  {tassed  through  an  atmosphere  of  wet  steam,  in  an  appa- 
ratus shown  in  Fig.  126,  to  enett  the  reduction  of  the  indigo  which  now 
takes  place.  The  cloth  is  now  washed  in  water,  being  repeatedly,  during 
the  washing,  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  reduced  indigo  is  oxidized  and 
its  real  color  appears.     The  reason  for  rapidly  steaming  la  to  act  upon  the 
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:  alkali  while  it  is  Btill  in  that  state,  as  if  it  should  become  car- 
bonated through  delay  little  reduction  will  take  place.  This  method  is 
employed  in  printing  indigo  upon 
alizarin-dyed  goods  and  in  other 
combinations  with  resists,  etc. 

The  "  Reduced  Indigo  Pro- 
cess"  i3  based  upon  the  fact  that 
indigo,  when  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  lime  and  thiosul- 
l^ate  of  soda  in  suitable  thick- 
ening iwents,  is  reduced ;  if,  with 
this  reduced  indigo  paste,  pat- 
terns are  printed  upon  cotton 
fabrics,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  indigo  is  oxidized  with  s 
regeneration  of  the  blue  color. 
The  pieces  are  tlien  washed  and 
dried. 

Instead   of  using   indigo   in 

?iinting,  one  of  the  newer  colors, 
mme4Sd  Blue,  is  now  very  extensively  used  and  printed  with  suitable 
mordants  directly  upon  the  goods, 

6.  Dj/ed  Alizarin. — This  process  differs  Irom  all  those  previously  men- 
tioned in  that  the  colors  are  produced  by  first  printing  upon  the  fabric  the 
thickened  mordants  suited  to  alizarin,  ageing,  during  which  the  mordants 
so  printed  are  decomposed  and  more  firmly  fixed  upon  the  cloth,  dungingf 
an  operation  which  removes  the  thickening  no  longer  needed,  followed  by 
a  washing,  and  then  dyeing  with  alizarin,  and,  finally,  briglilening.  Th& 
mordants  used  for  Reds  are  generally  made  with  acetate  of  alumina,  thick- 
ened with  starch  or  fiour,  and  dextrine,  while  by  the  addition  of  tin  to  such 
a  mixture  blue  shades  will  be  obtained.  For  Purples  or  Violets,  acetate  of 
iron  is  used  diluted  with  paste,  if  used  strong,  olacks  can  be  produced. 
Browns  are  obtained  with  catechu  and  copper  acetates.  Mixtures  of  the 
acetates  of  iron  and  alumina  yield  varying  shades  of  Chocolate.  Follow- 
ing the  printing  operation,  the  fiibric  is  albwed  to  dry,  when  it  is  aged  by 
being  caused  to  pass  through  the  continuous  steamer;  here  the  aeetat^ 
are  decomposed,  basic  salts  remaining  fixed  upon  the  cloth.  Formerly 
the  operation  was  conducted  in  lai^  rooms,  and  often  required  a  week 
to  finish ;  now  long  chambers  provided  with  a  series  of  rollers,  and  with 
requisite  means  for  steam  control,  are  used ;  it  must  be  remarked  that  colors 
obtained  upon  cloth  rapidly  aged  do  not  compare  in  fastness  with  those  ob- 
tained upon  cloth  slowly  i^ed.  Dunging  is  merely  a  transmission  of  the 
aged  cloth  through  solutions  of  phosphate,  arsenlate,  or  silicate  of  soda, 
these  chemicals  having  displaced  the  somewhat  offensive  cow-dung  in  the 
operations  of  precipitating  the  mordant  upon  the  fibre,  and  also  to  remove 
the  thickening  and  excess  of  mordant,  af^r  which  the  cloth  is  well  washed 
and  then  dyed.  The  dye-bath  is  made  up  with  alizarin,  alizarin  oil,  tannin, 
etc.,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  under  Dyeing  (p.  487),  after  which 
the  cloth  washed,  worked  in  alizarin  oil,  dried,  and  steamed,  then  washed 
and  soaped.  In  case  reds  have  been  dyed,  and  it  Is  desinU)le  to  reduce 
their  tone, "  cutting"  is  resorted  to  after  the  soapii^,  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  stannic  chloride 
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RmitU  are  BobstaDoes  printed  upon  tJie  Jabric  wbicJi  will  prevent  the  fix- 
ation of  color  at  tboM  places,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  chemical  and  Diechanicat ; 
the  former  are  composed  chiefly  of  citric  acid,  while  the  latter  are  made  up  of 
eome  inert  eubatanoes,  such  as  pipe-<^y,  beeswax,  etc  Thus  a  resist  (or 
reserve)  of  citrate  of  soda  (lime-juioe  and  soda  lye)  when  applied  to  the 
cluth  prevents  the  fixation  of  the  oxides  of  iron  or  alumina  on  the  fibre, 
and  therefore  when  the  cloth  b  afterward!)  dtiog^  and  dyed  in  the  aliaarin 
hath  the  reserved  spots  remain  white,  while  the  colors  will  be  formed  where 
the  mordant  has  been  fixed.  In  this  way  not  only  reds  and  pinks  can 
be  reserved,  but  porplcs,  chocolates,  and  blacks  also,  Dacharges  are 
subetanccfl  printed  upon  goods  the  whole  of  which  had  been  mot^nted, 
the  object  being  to  remove  the  mordant  from  places  where  whites  are  to 
appear,  consequently  when  the  piece  is  dyed  only  where  the  mordant  is 
intact  will  the  cloth  be  colored  ;  these  discharges  are  made  principally  with 
citric,  tartaric,  or  acetic  acid.  This  acid -containing  discharge  having  been 
printed  on,  the  goods  are  then  taken  through  a  solution  of  bleach ing-powder 
(chloride  of  lime).  The  result  is  that  when  the  acids  have  been  printed 
on  chlorine  gas  is  liberated,  which  destroys  tlie  dye-cotor,  leaving  in  the 
simplest  cases  a  white  design  upon  a  colored  ground. 

0.  Turkfy-rfd  Stylet. — This  process  is  simply  printing  upon  cloth  which 
has  previoiiely  been  dyed  Turkey-red  (sec  p.  487)  by  means  of  discharges, 
whicn  may  or  may  not  be  made  so  as  to  yield  colored  patterns.  The  base 
is  citHc  or  tartaric  acid,  thickened  with  a  suitable  paste,  and  if  for  colors, 
oontuniog  a  salt  of  lead,  if  for  a  yellow  discharge,  or  ferro-pnissiate  of 
potash,  for  a  blue  dischaive,  or  iron  and  logwood,  for  a  black  discbarge. 
After  printing  on  the  discharges,  the  goods  are  passed  through  a  bath  of 
bleaching-powder,  well  washra,  and  Uien,  if  1^  has  been  printed  on, 
passed  through  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash,  when  chrome  yellow  will 
be  produced.  If  the  pnissiate  of  potash  has  been  printed,  a  blue  color 
will  be  developed.     Green  is  obtained  by  mixing  both  discharges  first. 

7.  Indigo  Styles  are  similar  to  the  above ;  resists  are  pnnted  on  the 
cloth,  which  is  then  dyed  in  the  vat  in  the  ordinary  manner,  when,  upon  a 
removal  of  the  resist  by  suitable  means,  white  patterns  are  had  upon  a  blue 
ground.  By  the  system  of  dischai^es  various  colors  may  be  put  on  by 
means  of  lead  and  other  metallic  salts.  Vermilion  is  applied  directly  with 
albumen.  For  a.  discharge  which  has  to  be  afterwards  dyed  red  with 
alizarin,  bromldG  of  manganese  and  an  aluminum  salt  are  used. 

8.  Manganeae  Bronze  Style,  or  Bistre  Style. — Tliis  process  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  produotiun  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese  upon  the  fibre,  and 
the  subsequent  printing  of  colors  by  means  of  discharges.  The  goods  are 
worked  in  a  solution  of  manganous  chloride,  dried,  and  worked  in  soda  lye, 
washed,  and  passed  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  until  a  brown 
color  is  produced.  Wash,  dry,  and  tlie  goods  are  ready  for  printing.  A 
dischai^  for  white  b  made  with  muriate  ot  tin  (120"  Tw.);  for  blue,  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  with  an  organic  acid ;  for  yellow,  a  lead  salt,  developed 
with  bichromate  of  potash.     Green  and  black  as  in  the  previous  style. 

Woollen-  and  SUk-printing, —  Wool,  either  as  yam  or  fabric,  is  generally 
printed  with  the  tar  colors,  and  according  to  tlie  steam  style  previously  de- 
scribed. The  goods  are  dried  after  printing,  steamed  for  one  hour,  and 
well  washed.  Silk  is  printed  in  the  same  style  after  being  prepared  by 
suitable  agents,  such  as  tin  with  or  without  an  acid.  Previous  to  being 
printed  both  silk  and  wool  must  be  entirely  free  from  grease. 
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The  following  table  from  Kupe's  "  Chemic  der  Naturlicheo  Farbetoffe" 
(Braunschweig,  1900)  shows  the  artifictat  dye-cotors  which  have  replaced 
or  are  in  practical  use  competing  with  the  natural  dyestuffs  named : 


Ig  dliplkced  for  cotton. 


IB  dliplaced  for  vool  uul  lilk. 


FuutAM  Bisum  . 


Msinlv  by  witatsnUre  dfe-mlon : 
DiamiiufiultiellaH B A^C),  Chlora- 
mf nc  yettffw  (C- 1 ,  CArynpAentoe  f  C ) , 
AuramiiK  (H.  O.),  iMomfiu  mUou 


AuTomiae,  TMof 


wood  It  la  still  UB^  ta 

'  '    cotton-prinl- 

□a  with  Ud 

*  pHntliiB  oompete : 

ydannTT  (C),  the 

el;  far  dlKtuirnei 

m  Bddttloii,  CArwnpAflilnf  (B.), 
CAIOnimfM  yellou  {3.},  Ortci  (O.). 
Imporbuit  H«  (lao  tbe  yellow  ni- 
IcTlic  add  uo  colon,  such  h 
AVmrta  yellou  (B.),  etc. 
Ii  luidly  ever  ined  tar  cotton. 


Almoit  enUrelf  displaced  by  ttw  mb. 
■taotlTe  yellow  dyes,  h  with  quer- 
dtron.  Id  addition,  AinMJtiruiQ.;, 
Dtphemil  fatt  t/tilira  {0.>,  Oraoiln 
ydloa  (Q.).  also  by  AUxarin  j/tBow 
andllBbomokwueslB.).  For  (Mint- 
ing In  connection  with  logwood  It 
la  itUI  unreplaced. 

In  cotton  dyeing  (for  black)  la  about 
glren  up.  Pot  better  gobda  Is  re- 
placed by  AnOine  black.  I>lambiogen 
bliKk  (C),  for  cheaper  goods  by 
the  direct  dydng  and  diasotizable 
blacki:  MinB<wNai4(C.).  OcvJlo- 
m&tebladi  (C),  CbbonMa Uoct  (C). 
MvfC  deep  blaet  (C.),  bIk>^  Vlilia 
Nadt.  Immedial  ibUt  (G.  hT),  and 
dmliai  aulptaaled  ptoducls. 


la  not  much  used  now.  tbe  dif- 
ferent mordant  coloring  yellowi 
having  taken  Its  place.  In  ad- 
dition, HapHOoi  veUmi,  S  (H.), 
TOrtnabie.  QKtHoNnc  t^Unii  (H.). 

Uttle  used  for  wool.  For  rilk  re- 
placed by  Ibrtraatne,  FulUng  t/O- 
liml,C.j.yaplilliolvi^ioteB{B.). 


leplaoed  by  the   gnbeMnUye 
Ing  reda ;  Dtanbu  tait 
Omgorubtne  (C.),  iXonrit 
(C).  Benxo^roarbie  (C 


red  P  ((?t 


__ by   Fuehtti 

kBettlm  ptrple  (Q.),  Soft 
. ).  PanmllranfUm  red  (U. 


Pot  shk,  itUI  uaed  enonnou^y 


ApeOo  red  O. ),  Xo- 
cciiiniu.i ,  lu  ;he  lulling  Induilry 
by  Aliearln  ml  (C  H.).  IHamine 
/attrtdtC),  CAromsCropc  (H.]. 


),  and  the 


C  (H.  C). 
Brmani 


Kd(0.), 
BriiaBU 


readily  leTellinK  r^  Mid  wool 
dyea:  Aetd  fUeAtlne  IC),  Atocar- 
Btlae  (C,  O.  H.),  ArtMl  niMMe 
(Ca.E.).  Aiofueimne  iC.  0.  E.), 
Laiutfadlttae  (C.).  AimibiM  {C), 
Axa  arid  facietne  IH.).  Sotindit 
One  (QJ.  ApoOo  red  10.),  Chrrmo- 


For  cotton  la  replaced  by  the  dl(- 
terent  artificial  orange  colon,  as 
CtrywpAoifiu  (B.).  CArunmftie 
<H.) ,  .Wfaulo  vfflou  and  oronpe  {B. ). 
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Kmau.  l>TBnirT«. 

IidUpUoedtaroottoa.                      !■  dUplused  for  wool  and  rilk. 

etc. 

It  no*  UMd  lor  wool,  bat  ittll  Kane- 
with  It^wood  Id  large  amount 

On  wool.  t$  replaced  on  the  one 

noiriM  (C)   sod   LatuKyt  wic 

CAtBDHU 

Ixmoo 

dally  liave  the  Ka^  colon. 
Benaa  and  Onuio  colon  wttb  nip- 
ptemenlary  mMneot  with  chn>i£ 

rimoOmtlm  aeekiiit  to  divlace 
IMBt^te   the   many  aerlooily  coni- 

(C.  H.J.  Indamine  tlM  fH.).  Janu 
il<ir  (H.),  and  the  direct  coloring 

mine,  Dlnhenyl.  and  Benn  color 
groui*.  AmaiilM  Uaraiid  related 

Nut,  AUmriK  blue,  eic  (C.|. 

The  rommunlcattoni  upon  whicb 
Ludu*  and  BrOniDg,  of  H5chM  (H,). 
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APPENDIX. 


I.    The  Metric  SyBtem. 

The  French  metrie  Bystem  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  employing,  as  the 
nntt  of  all  measures,  whether  of  length,  capacity,  or  weight,  a  uniiorm  un- 
ohanseable  standard,  adopted  from  nature,  the  multiples  and  subdivisions 
of  which  should  follow  in  decimal  progression.  To  oDtain  such  a  standard, 
the  length  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  extending  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  was  ascertained.  The  ten-miUiontii  part  of  Uiis  arc 
was  chosen  as  the  unit  of  measures  of  length,  and  was  denominated  metre. 
The  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  measures 
of  G&pacity,  and  denominated  litre.  The  weight  of  distilled  water,  at  its 
greatest  density,  which  this  cube  is  capable  of  containing,  was  called  kUo- 
fframme,  of  wtiich  the  thousandth  part  was  adopted  ae  the  unit  of  weight, 
under  thenameof^amm«.  The  multiples  of  these  measures,  proceeding  in 
a  decamal  progression,  are  distinguished  hy  employing  the  prefixes,  deaa, 
hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  taken  from  the  Greek  numerals;  and  the  sub- 
divisions, following  the  same  order,  by  de<d,  centi,  rnilU,  from  the  Latin 
numerals.  Sinoe  me  introduction  of  this  system  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  excepting  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  of 
them  its  use  is  compulsory.  It  is  in  general  use  in  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Spun,  Norway,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and 
British  India.  It  was  l^alized  in  Great  Britain  in  1864,  and  in  the  United 
iStates  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1866. 


The  metre,  oi 
The  litre,  or 
The  fframme,  or  unit 


of  length,  ftt  82°, 
t  ospadt^, 
of  weight, 


39.8T0482  inchea. 
83.816  fluidouDcei.  V.  S. 
15.48234874  Tioj  graiiw. 


Upon  this  ba^  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed : 


MIABURU  or   LEHQTH. 


Hlllimetn  (mm.) 

_ 

.03937 

Centimetre  (cm.) 

.89370 

Decimetre  (im.)' 

8.9S704 

Metre  (m.)^ 

= 

89.87048 

Decametre  [Dm.)  =  398.T04S2 

Hectometre  (Bm.)  =  8987.04820 

Kilometre  (Km.)  =  89870.48200 

UjriMuetre  (Hm.)  s=  S93704.S2000 
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HillRitK  (ml.) 
Centilitre  (cl.) 
Dedlitre  (dl) 
Litre  (1.) 
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MKUDBia  or  CArACITT. 

li  cdUc  Incbai.  , 

.061028  Decalitre  (D1.) 

.C10280  Hecto1itra(Hl.) 

«.103SOO  Kilolitre  (Kl.) 

01.0-J8000  Hfriklitn  (ML) 


610.280000 

6)02.800000 

61028.000000 

610260.000000 


Villlernunme  (mg.)  ^ 

Ceotigraniine  (eg.)  a= 

DiMsigminma  (dg.)  z= 

Omnme  (gm.J  ^e 


HKAIDRE8  or  wnoBT. 


fTSMT^. 

injptiim. 

.OIU 

1M.S284 

.1648 

1648.2348 

1.5482 

»^*^i. 

164S2.S4S7 

IS.  4328 

= 

1M828.4874 

Value  of  Avoirtbtpoit  Weiyhti  ami  Imperial  Metuuret,  in  Metrie  Wa^hU  and 
Mtaturet,  at  tlaUd  in  the  Briiuk  Pharmacopeaa. 

ATolidapoli  welgbu.  If  atrio  wal^hta. 

1  pound       =  4(8.6926  gnuome*. 

1  wiDW.       =  28.8496 
Ignin        =  0.0648       •■ 


Imperial  meanin 

a. 

UetrfouMMinL 

1  gallon 

4.643487  litrM. 

Ipint 

1  fluidounce 

0.667986     " 

0.0288M    " 

1  fluidradiro 

0.008649     <> 

1  minim 

=■ 

0.O00059    " 

n.    Tables  for  Determination  of  Temperature. 


EELATI0N8  BETWEEN  THEEMOMETERS. 

In  Fahrenheife  thermometer,  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  placed  at 
32°,  and  the  boiling-point  at  212°,  and  the  number  of  intervening  d^reee 
is  180. 

The  Ceniigrade  or  Cdsiu^s  thermometer,  which  is  now  recognized  in 
the  U.  S,  Pharmacopceta  and  has  been  adopted  generally  by  scientistB,  marks 
the  freezing-point  zero,  and  the  boiling-pomt  100°. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  is  evi(fcat  that  180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
are  equal  to  100°  of  the  Centigrade,  or  one  degree  of  me  first  is  equal  to 
}  of  a  degree  of  the  second.  It  is  easy,  Uierefore,  to  convert  the  d^rees  of 
one  into  the  equivalent  number  of  d^rees  of  the  other ;  but  in  ascertuning 
the  corresponding  points  upon  the  di^rent  scales,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  their  diSerent  modes  of  graduation.  Thus,  as  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  32°  below  the  point  at  which  that  of  the  Centigrade  is  placed, 
this  number  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation, 

1.  If  any  degree  on  the  CenUffrade  stale,  either  above  or  below  zero,  be 
multiplied  by  1.8,  the  result  will,  in  either  case,  be  the  number  of  degrees 
above  or  below  32°,  or  the  freezing-point  of  FahrenkaL 

2.  The  number  of  d^rees  between  any  point  of  Fahrmhafa  scale  and 
32°,  if  divided  by  1.8,  will  give  the  corresponding  point  on  the  Ckntigrade. 
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THERMOMETBIC  EQUIVALENTS. 
AccoRDiKO  TO  TBI  Cbntigradb  xhd  Pabrbnbbit  Scalkb. 
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O." 

r." 

O." 

V.' 

189 

372.2 

211.6 

413 

238.8 

468 

266.1 

493 

278.8 

638 

189.4 

373 

212 

418.6 

234 

453.2 

266.6 

404 

278.8 

684 

190 

874 

212.2 

414 

234-4 

454 

257 

494.6 

279 

534.2 

190.6 

876 

212,7 

416 

236 

456 

257.2 

496 

279.4 

686 

191 

876,8 

218 

416.4 

235  5 

456 

267.7 

406 

280 

686 

191.1 

376 

213,8 

416 

236 

456,6 

258 

4!«.4 

260.6 

637 

191.6 

377 

213.8 

417 

236.1 

467 

256.8 

497 

281 

687.8 

19-2 

877,6 

214 

417.2 

236.6 

46S 

256.8 

498 

261,1 

686 

192.2 

878 

214,4 

418 

287 

458.6 

259 

498.2 

261,6 

689 

192.7 

379 

216 

419 

287.2 

469 

259.4 

499 

262 

539.6 

193 

379.4 

216.6 

420 

287.7 

460 

260 

600 

282.2 

640 

198.S 

380 

216 

420.8 

288 

460,4 

260.5 

501 

282.7 

541 

198.8 

881 

216.1 

421 

288.8 

461 

261 

601.8 

288 

641.4 

m 

381,2 

216.6 

422 

288.8 

462 

261.1 

502 

288.3 

642 

194.4 

382 

217 

422  6 

239 

462,2 

261.6 

603 

283.6 

643 

196 

383 

217.2 

423 

289.4 

468 

262 

608.6 

284 

648  2 

196.G 

884 

217.7 

424 

240 

464 

262.2 

604 

284.4 

644 

196 

884.8 

218 

424.4 

240.6 

466 

262.7 

606 

266 

646 

1961 

886 

216.3 

426 

241 

465.8 

263 

605.4 

285.6 

546 

196.8 

386 

218.8 

426 

241.1 

466 

268.3 

606 

286 

646.8 

197 

336.6 

219 

426.2 

241.6 

467 

263.8 

607 

286.1 

647 

197.2 

387 

219.4 

427 

242 

467.6 

264 

607.2 

28«.e 

548 

197.7 

386 

220 

428 

242,2 

468 

264.4 

606 

287 

548.6 

198 

388.4 

220.6 

429 

242.7 

469 

265 

609 

287.2 

549 

196.3 

389 

221 

429.8 

243 

469.4 

265.6 

610 

287.7 

550 

198.8 

390 

221.1 

430 

248.3 

470 

266 

610.8 

288 

650.4 

199 

390.2 

221.6 

431 

248.8 

471 

266.1 

611 

286.8 

561 

199.4 

891 

222 

431.6 

244 

471.2 

266.8 

612 

288.8 

562 

200 

892 

222.2 

432 

244  4 

472 

267 

512.6 

280 

652.2 

300.6 

893 

222.7 

433 

245 

473 

267.2 

618 

289.4 

653 

201 

39S.8 

223 

433.4 

2466 

474 

267.7 

614 

290 

564 

201.1 

394 

228.8 

484 

246 

474.8 

266 

614.4 

200.6 

566 

201,6 

895 

223.8 

486 

246.1 

476 

268.3 

516 

291 

655.8 

202 

895,6 

224 

435.2 

246.6 

476 

266.6 

616 

291.1 

566 

202.2 

396 

224.4 

436 

247 

476.6 

269 

616.2 

291.6 

667 

202.7 

397 

226 

437 

247.2 

477 

269.4 

617 

292 

667.6 

203 

397.4 

226.6 

488 

247.7 

476 

270 

618 

292.2 

668 

203.S 

396 

226 

488.8 

248 

478.4 

270.6 

519 

292,7 

659 

203.8 

899 

226.1 

489 

S48.3 

479 

271 

619.6 

669.4 

201 

399.2 

226.6 

440 

248.6 

480 

271.1 

620 

293.8 

660 

204.4 

400 

227 

440.6 

249 

480.2 

271.6 

521 

298.6 

661 

206 

401 

227.2 

441 

249.4 

481 

272 

521.8 

294 

661.2 

205.5 

402 

227.7 

442 

250 

482 

272.2 

622 

294.4 

662 

206 

402.8 

228 

442.4 

250.6 

488 

272.7 

523 

296 

568 

206.1 

408 

228  8 

448 

251 

483.8 

278 

628.4 

295.5 

664 

206.6 

404 

228.8 

444 

251.1 

484 

273.8 

524 

296 

664.6 

207 

404.6 

229 

444.2 

261.6 

485 

273.8 

526 

296.1 

666 

207.2 

405 

229.4 

446 

262 

466.6 

274 

525.2 

298.6 

566 

207.7 

40S 

230 

446 

262,2 

486 

274.4 

526 

297 

666.6 

20B 

406,4 

2S0.6 

447 

262.7 

487 

276 

627 

297-2 

667 

208.3 

407 

281 

447.8 

268 

467.4 

276.6 

528 

297,7 

668 

208.8 

406 

281.1 

448 

268.8 

486 

276 

628.8 

298 

668.4 

209 

408.2 

281.6 

449 

263.6 

489 

276.1 

629 

296.8 

669 

209.4 

409 

282 

449.6 

264 

489.2 

276.6 

680 

296.8 

570 

210 

410 

282.2 

450 

264.4 

490 

277 

580.6 

299 

670.2 

210.6 

411 

282.7 

461 

266 

491 

277.2 

681 

299.4 

671 

211 

411.8 

238 

451.4 

266.5 

492 

277.7 

682 

800 

572 

211,1 

412 

288.8 

462 

256 

492.8 

278 

682.4 
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m.  Specific  Oravity  Tables. 

I.   Baumfa  Scale  for  lAquida  lAghter  than  Water, 


Tlie  following  table  ie  calculated  for  a  temperature  of  17.5°  C.  (63.5°  F.), 
140  .  .  140 

and  ia  based  on  the  formulas  —  ^  ^  specific  gravity  and  - 

—  130  =  B.°. 


specific  gravity 


■btgnt 

BpMtOo 

Dtvree 

Bpedflc 

De«ree 

Speclflc 

Degree 

Sp«Iflq 

Bmnrf. 

"7o 

g™»il7. 

Baumi. 

fmvltj. 

B»aiD«. 

F»vity. 

Baume. 

gnvltj. 

10000 

88 

0.8688 

66 

0.7626 

79 

0.S6S8 

n 

0.99^9 

84 

0.8536 

67 

0.7486 

80 

0.6666 

n 

0.9B59 

86 

0.8484 

68 

0.7446 

SI 

0.6636 

13 

0.9790 

86 

0.M39 

69 

0.7407 

0.6604 

14 

0.9723 

87 

0.8388 

60 

0.7868 

88 

0.6578 

16 

o.Bfise 

88 

0.S388 

61 

0.7329 

84 

0.6642 

le 

0.9589 

89 

0.8284 

62 

0  7290 

85 

0.6611 

17 

0.9628 

40 

0.8^35 

68 

0.7268 

88 

0.6482 

18 

0.94G9 

41 

0.8187 

64 

0.7216 

87 

0.6462 

19 

0.9S96 

43 

0.8139 

66 

0.7179 

0.6422 

20 

0.9S38 

48 

0.8092 

66 

0.7142 

69 

0.6393 

21 

0.9271 

44 

0.8045 

67 

0.7106 

90 

0.6868 

22 

0.9210 

45 

O.BDOO 

68 

0.7070 

91 

0.6336 

2S 

0.91 50 

49 

0.7964 

69 

0.7036 

92 

0  6306 

24 

0.9090 

47 

0.7909 

70 

0.7000 

98 

0.6278 

25 

0.9082 

48 

0.7865 

71 

0.6966 

94 

0.6250 

2(1 

0.8974 

49 

0.7821 

72 

0.6931 

96 

0.6222 

27 

0.8917 

50 

0.7777 

78 

0.6696 

96 

0.6195 

28 

0  88(10 

61 

0.7784 

74 

0.6868 

97 

0.6167 

29 

0.8806 

62 

0.7692 

76 

0.6829 

98 

0.6140 

SO 

0.8760 

68 

0.7660 

76 

0.6796 

99 

0.6113 

81 

0.8606 

64 

o.7eoe 

77 

0.6768 

100 

0.6087 

82 

0.8641 

66 

0.7667 

78 

0.6781 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  petroleum  oils  for  increase  or  decrease  of 
1°  C.  in  temperature  has  been  determined  for  both  Russian  and  American 
oils.  For  Uie  latter  the  following  figures  have  been  given  (Iron  Age,  xxxviii. 
No.  7) : 

Spec  [flp  g™  T  Ity  CoelBelen  I  of 

Bt  ia°  C.  (59=  r.).  eiimn«lou  for  I"  a 

Under  0.700 0.00090 

0.700  to  0.760 0.00086 

0.760  to  O.80O 0.00080 

0.800  to  0.816 0.00070 

O¥er0.8I6 0.00066 

As  stated  in  the  text  (p.  34),  it  is  customary  in  practice  to  talce  as  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  0.004  for  every  10°  F.  (0.00072  for  1°  C). 
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2.  Baumi  and  BecJ^s  Scales  Jar  Liquids  Heavier  Vian  Water. 


1  i 

R&tlDDBl 

t 

tutionil 

t 

B&nm^. 

B«um« 

.5^'fc. 

1 

B<Dni«. 

Baum«            B 

l?6. 

1 

17^  C. 

■cftle. 

P 

17.S»C. 

jss'i    » 

■t 

A 

,»Mo 

\m 

1.^ 

87 

i.S'^6 

Mi      f 

^27¥2 

1.0068 

1.0009 

1.0059 

88 

1.3494 

1.3674            1 

2879 

1.0138 

1.0140 

1.0119 

89 

1.8619 

1.8708            1 

2977 

1.0208 

1.0212 

1.0180 

40 

1.3746 

1.8834            1 

3077 

1.0280 

1.0286 

1.0241 

41 

1.3876 

18968            1 

3179 

].03ii3 

1.0358 

1.030S 

42 

1.4000 

1.4106            1 

8281 

1.0426 

•  1.0434 

1.0366 

43 

1.4143 

1.4244           1 

3386 

1.0601 

1.0609 

1.0429 

44 

1.4281 

1.4888           1 

8492 

1.0576 

1.0587 

1.0494 

45 

1.4421 

1.4681            1 

3600 

10658 

1.0666 

1.0559 

46 

1.4564 

1.4678           I 

8710 

1.0781 

1.0745 

1.0626 

47 

1.4710 

1.4828           1 

3821 

i.oeio 

1.0825 

1.0692 

48 

1.4860 

1.4984            1 

3934 

1.0890 

1.0907 

10769 

49 

1.6012 

1.5141            1 

4050 

1.0972 

1.0990 

1.0828 

60 

1.6167 

1.6301            1 

3167 

1.1054 

1.1074 

1.0?97 

51 

16826 

1.6466            1 

4286 

1.1138 

1.1160 

1.0908 

52 

1.6487 

1.5683           1 

4407 

1.1224 

1.1247 

1.1031 

68 

1.6662 

1.5804           1 

4630 

1.1810 

1.1 335 

1.1119 

54 

1.5820 

1.6978           1 

4655 

i.ians 

1.1425 

1.1184 

5S 

1.6993 

1.6158           1 

4788 

1.1487 

1.1616 

1.1268 

66 

1.6169 

1.6342           1 

4912 

20 

1.1578 

1.1608 

1.1338 

67 

1.6849 

1.6529           1 

6044 

21 

1.1670 

1.1702 

1.1409 

68 

1.8533 

1.6720            1 

5179 

22 

1.1783 

1.1798 

1.1486 

59 

1,6721   ■ 

1.6916            1 

5815 

23 

1.1856 

1.189f> 

1.1505 

60 

1.6914 

1.7118            1 

5484 

24 

1.1965 

1.1994 

1.1644 

61 

1.7111 

1.7822           1 

5596 

26 

J. 2053 

1.2095 

1.1724 

62 

17313 

1.7582           1 

6741 

26 

1.2163 

1.2198 

1.1808 

68 

I.TS20 

1,7748           1 

6888 

27 

1.2254 

1.2301 

64 

1.7781 

1.7960           1 

6088 

2B 

1.2367 

1.2407 

l!l972 

66 

1.7948 

1.8196           1 

6190 

29 

1.2462 

12515 

1.2057 

66 

1.8171 

1.8428           1 

6348 

80 

1.2569 

1.2624 

12U3 

67 

1.8398 

1.839             I 

6606 

31 

1.2977 

1.2736 

1.2230 

1.8632 

1.884             1 

6667 

32 

12788 

1.2849 

12319 

6S 

1.8871 

8832 

33 

1.3W1 

1.2966 

1.2409 

70 

1.9117 

1.909             1 

7000 

S4 

1.8015 

1.3082 

1.2-500 

71 

1.9370 

1.936             1 

7272 

36 

1.SI3V 

1.3202 

1.2698 

72 

1.9629 

1.960             1 

7347 

86 

1.8260 

1.3324 

1.2687 

What  is  known  as  the  "  Ratiooal"  Baum4  scale  is  calculated  by  taking 
water  at  the  temperature  chosen  at  0°  B.  and  sulphuric  acid  of  1.842 

specific  gravity  at  66°  B.  and  using  the  formula         '  ^■=d.    (See 


Lunge's  "  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,"  vol. 


144.3- 
.  p.  20.) 
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3.  7\oaddl^8  Scale  for  Liquids  Heavier  than  Water. 


0 

« 

1.000 

29 

h 

1 

1! 

B. 

1 

li 

St 

1 

11 

i 

11 

1.146 

1.390 

87 

1.436 

118 

1.580 

145 

1.725 

178 

1865 

I 

1.O06 

30 

1.150 

69 

1.296 

88 

1.440 

117 

1-586 

146 

1.730 

174 

1.870 

2 

1.010 

SI 

1.166 

60 

1,300 

BB 

1.446 

118 

1.690 

147 

1,736 

176 

1.875 

8 

1.015 

S2 

1.160 

61 

1.806 

BO 

1,460 

119 

1,696 

148 

1.740 

178 

i.seo 

« 

1,020 

88 

1.16G 

62 

1.810 

91 

1,455 

120 

1.600 

149 

1.746 

177  11-885  1 

6 

1.026 

S4 

1.170 

68 

1.816 

92 

1.460 

121 

1.606 

l.'« 

1-760 

178 

1.800 

6 

1.030 

85 

1.176 

64 

1,820 

98 

1.466 

122 

1,610 

151 

1.765 

179 

1.895 

7 

1-036 

88 

I.ISO 

65 

1.826 

94 

1.470 

128 

1,616 

152 

1.760 

180 

1.900 

8 

1.040 

87 

1.185 

66 

1.8S0 

95 

1.476 

124 

1.620 

163 

1.768 

181 

1.906 

9 

1015 

1.190 

67 

1.885 

96 

1.480 

126 

1625 

164 

1.770 

182 

1-910 

I0|I.0.» 

89 

1.106 

68 

1.340 

97 

1,486 

1:!6 

1.680 

166 

1.775 

183 

1.916 

11  i  1.066 

40 

1.200 

69 

1.345 

98 

1.490 

127 

1.636 

156 

1.780 

184 

1.920 

12  1  lOiH) 

41 

1.206 

70 

1.860 

99 

1.4B6 

128 

1.640 

167 

1.786 

165 

1.926 

18 

1.066 

i-i 

1.210 

71 

1.856 

100 

1,600 

129 

1.646 

158 

1.790 

188 

1.930 

U 

1-070 

48 

1.216 

72 

1.360 

101 

1.605 

ISO 

1.660 

169 

1.795 

187  1  1.935  1 

16 

1.076 

44 

1.220 

78 

1,866 

102 

1.610 

131 

1-666 

160 

1.800 

188    1.940 

16 

i.oao 

46 

1.226 

74 

1,370 

103 

1.516 

182 

1.660 

181 

1.806 

189 

1.946 

17 

1-086 

48 

1.280 

76 

1.876 

104 

1.620 

183 

1.666 

162 

1.810 

190 

1.960 

IB 

l.OQO 

47 

1.236 

76 

1.380 

106 

1.626 

184 

1.870 

168 

1.816 

191 

1.955 

19 

1.096 

48 

1.240 

77 

1.885 

106 

1,680 

135 

1.676 

164 

1.820 

192 

1-960 

20 

MOO 

49 

1.246 

78 

1.890 

107 

1,585 

136 

1.680 

165 

1.826 

193 

1.966 

21 

1.105 

60 

1.260 

79 

1.896 

108 

1.540 

137  1  1.686 

166 

1.830 

194 

1.970 

22 

1.110 

61 

1.265 

60 

1400 

109  1  1.646 

138:1.690 

167 

1.836 

195 

1.976 

2S 

1.115 

62 

1.260 

81 

1.406 

110    1.650 

189/  1.695 

168 

1.840 

196 

1.980 

24 

1.120 

58 

1.265 

82 

1.410 

111,  1.666 

140  I  1.700 

169 

1.846 

197 

1.986 

26 

1.125 

64 

1.270 

83 

1.416 

112!  1.660 

141  1  1.706 

170 

1.850 

198 

1.990 

26 

1.130 

55 

1.276 

84 

1.420 

118;  1.665 

142;  1.710 

171 

1.855 

199 

1.996 

27 

1.186 

56 

1.280 

86 

1.426 

114    1.570 

148    1.716 

172 

1.860 

200 

2.000 

28 

1.140 

67 

1.286 

86 

1.430 

116    1.575 

144    1.720 

The  UQiform  division  of  the  T\vaddle  scale  makes  the  d^rees  very 
easily  convertible  into  specific  gravity  readings.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  the  d^ree  as  read  off  by  five  and  add  tliis  to  1.000  in  order  to 
obtain  the  specific  gravity. 

Again,  as  the  gallon  of  distilled  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  weighs 
ten  pounds  avoirdupois,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  gallon 
of  an  acid  or  lye  by  the  aid  of  the  Twaddle  scale.  Thus,  if  an  acid  shows 
50°  Twaddle,  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravi^  1.250,  it  weighs  twelve 
and  a  half  pounds  per  gallons.  Or,  as  a  litre  of  distilled  water  weighs  one 
thousand  grammes,  a  litre  of  a  liquid  showing  20°  Twaddle  will  weigh 
eleven  hundred  grammes. 
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4.  Qmipariaon  of  the  Doadi^  Scale  vnih  (he  RatiowU  BaumS  Soale. 


! 

1 

it 

1 

1 

It 

i 

1 

ft 

i 

1 

It 

0 

1.000 

44 

26.0 

1.220 

88 

44.1 

1.440 

181 

57.1 

1.656 

0,7 

1.006 

46 

264 

1.226 

89 

44.4 

1.446 

182 

57.4 

1.660 

1.4 

1.010 

46 

26.9 

1.230 

00 

44.8 

1.450 

183 

57.7 

1.665 

2.1 

1.016 

47 

27.4 

1.235 

91 

46.1 

1.466 

134 

67.0 

1.670 

2.7 

1.020 

48 

27.9 

1,240 

92 

46.4 

1.460 

186 

68.2 

1.676 

8.4 

1.026 

49 

23.4 

1.246 

93 

46.8 

1.465 

136 

68.4 

1.680 

4.1 

1.080 

50 

28.8 

1.260 

94 

46.1 

1.470 

137 

58.7 

1.685 

4.7 

1.035 

61 

29.8 

1.256 

95 

48.4 

1.475 

138 

58.9 

1.690 

6.4 

1.040 

52 

29.7 

1.260 

96 

46,8 

1.480 

189 

69.2 

1.696 

8.0 

1.045 

53 

30.2 

1.266 

97 

47,1 

1.486 

140 

59.5 

1.700 

e.7 

1.050 

64 

80.6 

1.270 

BB 

47.4 

1.490 

141 

69.7 

1.706 

7.4 

1.066 

55 

31.1 

1.276 

99 

47.8 

1.405 

142 

60.0 

1.710 

8.0 

1.060 

56 

81.5 

1.280 

100 

48.1 

1.500 

148 

80.2 

1.716 

8,7 

1.066 

67 

32.0 

1.285 

101 

48.4 

1.605 

144 

60.4 

1.720 

9.4 

1.070 

68 

32.4 

1.290 

102 

48.7 

1.610 

145 

608 

1.726 

10.0 

1,076 

69 

32.8 

1.295 

108 

49.0 

1.616 

146 

60.9 

1.730 

10.0 

1.080 

flO 

88.8 

1.800 

104 

49.4 

1.520 

147 

61.1 

1.785 

11.2 

1.085 

ai 

38.7 

1.305 

105 

49,7 

1.626 

148 

61.4 

1.740 

11.9 

1.090 

62 

34.2 

1.310 

106 

50.0 

1.630 

149 

81.8 

1.746 

12.4 

1.096 

68 

84.6 

i.ai6 

107 

50.3 

1.535 

150 

618 

1.750 

20 

13.0 

1.100 

64 

35.0 

1.320 

108 

60.8 

1.540 

161 

62.1 

1766 

21 

18.6 

1.106 

66 

35.4 

1.325  ■ 

109 

50.9 

1.645 

162 

62,3 

1.760 

22 

14.2 

1.110 

66 

85.8 

1.880 

110 

51.2 

1.550 

158 

62.5 

1.765 

28 

14.9 

1.115 

67 

36.2 

1.836 

111 

61.6 

1.665 

154 

82.8 

1.770 

24 

15.4 

1.120 

68 

36,6 

1.340 

112 

51.8 

1.660 

156 

63,0 

1,776 

26 

1S.0 

1.126 

69 

87.0 

1.346 

118 

52.1 

1.566 

156 

68.2 

1.780 

26 

16.5 

1.180 

70 

37.4 

1350 

114 

62.4 

1.570 

157 

88.5 

1.785 

27 

17.1 

1.136 

71 

37.8 

1.355 

115 

52.7 

1.676 

168 

63.7 

1,790 

28 

17.7 

1.140 

72 

88.2 

1.880 

116 

68.0 

1.580 

159 

64.0 

1.795 

29 

18.3 

1.145 

78 

8B-6 

1.365 

117 

58.8 

1.686 

160 

64.2 

1.80O 

30 

1B.8 

1.150 

74 

89.0 

1.870 

118 

63.6 

1.590 

161 

64.4 

1.806 

31 

19.3 

1.156 

76 

39.4 

1.875 

119 

58.9 

1.696 

162 

64.6 

1.810 

19.8 

1.160 

78 

39.8 

1.380 

120 

54.1 

1.800 

188 

64.8 

1.815 

33 

20.3 

1,166 

77 

40.1 

1.385 

121 

64.4 

1.605 

164 

65.0 

1.820 

84 

20.9 

1.170 

78 

40.6 

1,390 

122 

54.7 

1.610 

166 

65.2 

1.826 

3i) 

21.4 

1.175 

79 

40.8 

1.396 

123 

55.0 

1.616 

166 

65.6 

1.880 

86 

22.0 

1.180 

80 

41.2 

1.400 

124 

55.2 

1.620 

167 

66.7 

1.835 

87 

22.  S 

1.185 

81 

41.6 

1,405 

125 

56.6 

1.626 

168 

65.9 

1.840 

88 

23.0 

1.190 

82 

42.0 

1.410 

128 

56.8 

1,630 

169 

66.1 

1.845 

39 

23.6 

1.196 

83 

42.3 

1.416 

127 

66.0 

1.635 

170 

86.3 

1.850 

10 

24.0 

1.200 

84 

42.7 

1.420 

128 

58.8 

1.640 

171 

66.5 

1.866 

41 

24.5 

1.205 

86 

43.1 

1.426 

129 

66.6 

1.645 

172 

66.7 

1.860 

42 

26.0 

1.210 

86 

43.4 

1.430 

180 

68.9 

1.660 

173 

67.0 

1.865 

48 

25.6 

1.316 

87 

43.8 

1.435 
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5.   Oamparuon  of  Gay-Liuaac  S(xUe  with  AbaohUe  Speajic  Qraxity  Fiffwrtt, 


6 

IMdllC 

SiMdOo 

SpecUc 

SpedOc 

D(«rM.         r 

■•viir. 

DiVfM. 

cnrllf. 

Degree. 

pavitr. 

Dccnie. 

gSritr, 

^           Oi 

-LOMO. 

0^-LuMU. 

i^-ljome. 

OkT-Luoaa 

60            2 

0000 

76 

1.8168 

102 

0.9804 

127 

0.7874 

b\             1 

9606 

77 

1.2987 

108 

0.9709 

128 

0.7818 

62             1 

9281 

78 

1.2821 

104 

0.9616 

129 

0.7762 

6S             1 

8868 

79 

1.2668 

106 

0.9624 

ISO 

0,7692 

64             1 

8619 

80 

1.2600 

106 

0.9434 

181 

0.T6S4 

65             1 

8182 

81 

1.2346 

107 

0.9346 

182 

0,7676 

66             1 

7867 

82 

1.2196 

108 

0.9269 

138 

0.7619 

67             1 

7644 

83 

1.2048 

109 

0.9174 

134 

0.7468 

68            1 

7241 

84 

1.1906 

110 

0.9091 

136 

0.7408 

G9             1 

6949 

86 

1.1765 

111 

0.9009 

136 

0.7368 

60           1 

6667 

88 

1.1628 

112 

0.8929 

187 

0.7299 

61            1 

6898 

87 

1.1494 

lis 

0.S860 

138 

0-7246 

62           I 

6129 

1.1864 

114 

0.8772 

180 

07194 

68            ] 

6873 

89 

1.1236 

116 

0.8696 

140 

0.T148 

»4             I 

66^6 

90 

1.1111 

116 

0.S621 

141 

0.7092 

66           1 

6S86 

91 

1.0989 

m 

0.8647 

142 

0.7042 

66            1 

6152 

92 

1.0870 

118 

0.8476 

143 

0.6993 

67             1 

4926 

98 

1.0768 

119 

0.840S 

144 

0.6944 

68             1 

4706 

M 

1.0688 

120 

0.6388 

145 

0.6897 

6fl             I 

44B8 

96 

1.0526 

121 

0.8264 

146 

0.6650 

70            1 

4286 

96 

1.0417 

122 

0.8197 

147 

0.6808 

71             1 

4086 

B7 

1.0809 

12S 

0.8180 

148 

0.6767 

72             1 

8889 

98 

1.0204 

124 

0.8065 

149 

0.6711 

73             1 

8699 

99 

1.01 01 

126 

0.8000 

160 

0.6667 

74             1 

3614 

100 

1.0000 

126 

0.7987 

76            1 

8388 

101 

0.9901 
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6.  CbntpoTMon  between  Spedjio  Gramly  Figuren,  Degree  Bauml  and  Degree 
Brix  (as  used  for  sagar  mlutimie). 


i> 

t 

^ 

Sil. 

apeciOo 
gmvltj. 

^ 

™ 

degree  Brii 

Specific 
gniTlU. 

^ 

SI 

SpeclOc 
gnutir. 

s^ 

0.0 

1.00000 

0.00 

5.0 

1.01970 

2.84 

10.0 

1.04014 

6,67 

0.1 

1.00088 

0.08 

5.1 

1,02010 

2,89 

10.1 

1,04056 

6,72 

0.2 

1.00077 

0.11 

5,2 

1.02061 

2.95 

10.2 

1.04097 

6,78 

0.8 

1.00116 

0.17 

6.3 

1.02091 

8.01 

10.8 

1.04189 

6,88 

04 

100155 

0.28 

6-4 

1.02181 

8.06 

10.4 

1,04180 

6.89 

0.6 

1.0U198 

0.28 

6,5 

1,02171 

3.12 

10.6 

1,04222 

6,95 

0.8 

1.00232 

0.84 

6.6 

1.02211 

3.18 

10.8 

1.04264 

6,00 

0.7 

1.00271 

0,40 

6.7 

1,02252 

8.28 

10.7 

1.04806 

6,06 

OB 

1.00810 

0.45 

6.8 

1,02292 

8,29 

10,8 

1.04848 

6.12 

0.fl 

1.00849 

0,51 

69 

1.02333 

8.85 

10.9 

1.04390 

6.17 

1.0 

1.00888 

0.67 

6,0 

1.02373 

8.40 

11.0 

1.04431 

6.28 

1.1 

1.00427 

0.63 

6.1 

1,02413 

8.46 

11.1 

1.04473 

6.29 

1.2 

1.00466 

0.68 

6,2 

1.02454 

11.2 

1.04516 

6.34 

1.8 

1.00606 

0.74 

6.8 

1,02494 

i.67 

11.8 

1.04667 

6.40 

1.1 

1.00644 

080 

6,4 

1.02536 

8.68 

11,4 

1.04599 

6.46 

1,5 

1.00583 

0.85 

6.6 

1,02676 

8.69 

11.5 

1.04641 

6,61 

1.6 

1.00622 

0.91 

6.6 

1,02616 

8,74 

11.6 

1,04688 

6.57 

1.7 

1.00602 

0.97 

6.7 

1.02657 

■8,80 

11,7 

1.04726 

6.62 

1.8 

1.00701 

1.02 

6.8 

1,02697 

8.88 

11.8 

1.04768 

6,68 

1.9 

1.00740 

1.08 

6.9 

1.02788 

8,91 

11.9 

1.04810 

6.74 

2.0 

1.00779 

1.14 

7.0 

1.02779 

8.97 

12,0 

1.04852 

6.78 

2.1 

1.00818 

1.19 

7,1 

1,02819 

4.08 

12.1 

1.04894 

6,86 

2.2 

1.00858 

1,25 

7.2 

1.02860 

4.08 

12.2 

1.04987 

6,91 

2.S 

1.00897 

1,31 

7.8 

1.02901 

4.14 

12,3 

1.04979 

6,96 

2.4 

1.00036 

1.8B 

7.4 

1,02942 

4,20 

12,4 

1.06021 

7.02 

2.6 

1.00976 

1,42 

7.6 

1,02983 

4.26 

12,6 

1.06064 

7.08 

2.6 

1.01015 

1,49 

7.8 

1,08024 

4.31 

12,6 

1.06106 

7.18 

2.7 

1.01055 

1,58 

7.7 

1,08064 

487 

12,7 

1.06149 

7.19 

2.8 

1.01094 

1.59 

7.8 

1,08106 

4,42 

12  8 

1.06191 

7,24 

2.9 

1.01184 

1.65 

7.9 

1.08148 

4.48 

12.9 

1.06283 

7.80 

8.0 

1.01178 

1.70 

8.0 

1,08187 

4.58 

13,0 

1.06278 

7.86 

8.1 

1.01213 

1.76 

8.1 

1.08228 

4.69 

18.1 

1.06318 

7.41 

8.2 

1.01262 

1.82 

8,2 

1.03270 

4,85 

18.2 

1.05861 

7,47 

8.8 

1.01292 

187 

8.3 

1,08811 

4.70 

13.3 

1.05404 

7,58 

8.4 

1.01882 

1.98 

8,4 

1,08852 

4.76 

13,4 

1.06446 

7,68 

8.6 

1.01871 

1.99 

S5 

1.03393 

4.82 

18.6 

1,05489 

7.64 

8.6 

1.01411 

2,04 

8,8 

1.03484 

4.87 

18,6 

1,06682 

7.69 

8.7 

1.01461 

2,10 

8.7 

1.08475 

4,98 

18,7 

1.06674 

7.75 

8.8 

1.01491 

2.16 

8.8 

1.03617 

4-99 

18,8 

1.06817 

7.81 

8.g 

1.01581 

2.21 

8.9 

1,03568 

5.04 

18.9 

1,06660 

7.86 

4.0 

1.01570 

2.27 

9.0 

1.03699 

6,10 

14.0 

1  06708 

7.92 

4.1 

1.01610 

2.88 

9.1 

1.08640 

6,18 

14,1 

1.05746 

7,98 

4.2 

1.01650 

2.88 

9.2 

1.03682 

6.21 

142 

1.05789 

8.08 

4.8 

101690 

2.44 

9.8 

1,08728 

6,27 

14,3 

1.06881 

8.09 

4.4 

1.01780 

260 

9.4 

1.08765 

6,33 

14,4 

1.05874 

8.14 

4.5 

1.01770 

2.56 

9.6 

1,03806 

6.88 

14.6 

1,06917 

8,20 

4.6 

1  01810 

2,61 

g.s 

1.03848 

6-4* 

14,6 

1.05960 

8.26 

4.7 

101850 

2,67 

9.7 

1.03889 

5.-W 

14,7 

1.08003 

S31 

4.8 

1.01890 

2.72 

9,8 

1.08931 

6-66 

14.8 

108047 

8,87 

4.9 

1.01980 

2.78 

9.9 

1.03972 

561 

14.9 

1.06090 

B.4S 
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Cbinporuon  behoeen  ^teoi/ic  Oravity  Figvra,  Degree  Baumi  and  Degree 
Brix. — Coatioued. 


pCTWDtaaC 

ii 

Paieutve 

•i 

PenxDUf* 

'<j 

SpedOo 

BkUluor 

aiwcuo 

gr«»ltj. 

^ 

epectOc 

(WTltf. 

^ 

16.0 

1.06188 

8.48 

20,0 

1.08839 

11.20 

26.0 

1.10607 

14.08 

IM 

1.06176 

S.64 

20,1 

1,08874 

11.84 

26.1 

1.10658 

14.18 

16.2 

1.06219 

8.69 

20.2 

1.08419 

11,40 

25.2 

1.10700 

14.10 

16.8 

1.06262 

8.65 

20.8 

1.08464 

11.46 

26.8 

1.10746 

14.24 

16.4 

1.06806 

8.71 

20.4 

1.08609 

11,51 

26.4 

1.10708 

11.80 

16.S 

1.06849 

8.76 

20.6 

1.08668 

1167 

36.6 

1.10889 

14.86 

16.6 

1.06892 

8.82 

20,6 

1.08609 

11.62 

25.6 

1.10886 

14.41 

16.7 

t.06488 

8.88 

20.7 

1.08643 

11,68 

25.7 

1.10932 

14.47 

16.8 

1.06479 

8.98 

20.8 

1.08688 

11.78 

26.8 

1.10979 

14.62 

16.0 

1,06622 

8.09 

20,0 

1.08788 

11.79 

26.9 

1.11026 

14.68 

ie.o 

1.06666 

S.04 

21.0 

1.08778 

11.85 

26.0 

1.11072 

14.68 

1B.1 

1.06609 

9.10 

21.1 

1.08824 

11,90 

26.1 

1.11119 

14.69 

16.3 

1.06668 

9.16 

21.3 

1.08869 

11.06 

26.2 

1.11166 

14.74 

16.S 

1.06606 

9,21 

21.8 

1.08914 

12.01 

26.8 

1.11218 

14,80 

16.4 

1.06740 

9.27 

21.4 

1.08069 

12,07 

26.4 

1.11260 

14.86 

16.6 

1.06788 

9.8S 

21.6 

1.09004 

12.18 

26.5 

1.11806 

14.91 

lfl.6 

1.06827 

9,88 

21.6 

1.09049 

12.18 

26.6 

1.11858 

14.97 

16.7 

1.06871 

0.44 

21.7 

1.09006 

12.34 

26.7 

1,11400 

16.02 

16.8 

1.06914 

9.49 

21.8 

1.09140 

12,29 

26.8 

1.11447 

15.08 

18.9 

1,06968 

9-66 

21.9 

1.09186 

12.85 

26.9 

1.11494 

15.18 

17.0 

1.07002 

9.61 

22.0 

1,09381 

12.40 

27.0 

1.11641 

16.19 

17.1 

1,07046 

96S 

22.1 

1.00276 

12.46 

27.1 

1.11688 

16.24 

17.2 

1.07090 

9.72 

22.2 

1.00821 

12.62 

27,2 

1.11686 

16.80 

17.8 

1.07138 

9.77 

22.8 

1.09867 

12,67 

27.8 

1.11682 

16.86 

17.4 

1,07177 

0,88 

22.4 

1.09412 

12,68 

27,4 

1.11729 

16.41 

17.6 

1.07221 

9.89 

22.5 

1.09458 

12,68 

27.5 

1.11776 

16.46 

17.6 

1,07266 

9.94 

22,6 

1.09508 

12,74 

27.6 

1.11824 

16.63 

17.7 

1.07309 

lOOO 

22.7 

1.09540 

12.80 

27.7 

1.11871 

16.68 

17.8 

1,07358 

1006 

22.9 

1.09696 

12.85 

27.8 

1.11918 

16.63 

17.9 

1.07897 

10.11 

229 

1.09640 

12.91 

27.9 

1.11966 

16,69 

18.0 

1.07441 

1017 

28.0 

1.09686 

12.96 

28.0 

1.12013 

16.74 

18.1 

1.074S5 

1022 

23.1 

1.09782 

18.02 

28,1 

1.12060 

16.80 

18.2 

1.07630 

10.28 

28.2 

1.09777 

18.07 

28.2 

1.12107 

16.85 

18.3 

1.07674 

10,38 

28,8 

1.09823 

18.18 

28.S 

1,12166 

15.B1 

18.4 

1.07618 

10.30 

28,4 

1.09869 

18.10 

28.4 

1.12202 

16.  B6 

18.6 

107662 

1046 

28.6 

1,09916 

18.24 

28.6 

1.12250 

16.02 

18.8 

1,07706 

10,60 

23.6 

1.09061 

18,80 

28.6 

1,12297 

16.07 

18.7 

1.07761 

10.66 

28.7 

1.10007 

18.86 

28.7 

1.12345 

16.18 

18.8 

1.07796 

10.62 

23,8 

1.10063 

18,41 

28.8 

1.12393 

16.18 

18.9 

1,07839 

10,67 

23.0 

1.10099 

18.46 

28.0 

1.12440 

16.24 

la.o 

1,07884 

10.78 

24.0 

1.10146 

18,62 

20.0 

1.12488 

16.80 

19,1 

1.07928 

1078 

24.1 

1.10191 

13,68 

29.1 

1,12686 

16.86 

19.2 

1.07973 

10.84 

24,2 

1.10287 

18,68 

29.2 

1.12588 

16.41 

19.8 

1.08017 

10,00 

24.3 

1.10288 

13,69 

20.3 

1.12681 

16.46 

19.4 

1.08062 

10.96 

24.4 

1.10320 

18.74 

29.4 

1,12679 

16.62 

19.6 

1.0S106 

11.01 

24,6 

1.10876 

18.80 

20.6 

1.12727 

16.57 

19.6 

1,08161 

11.06 

24.6 

1.10421 

18.86 

29.6 

1.12776 

16.63 

19.7 

1,08196 

11.12 

24,7 

1,10468 

18.91 

29.7 

1.12628 

16.68 

19.8 

1.08240 

11.18 

24.8 

1.10614 

18.96 

20.8 

1.12871 

16.74 

19.9 

1.0P286 

11.27 

24.9 

1.10560 

14.02 

29.9 

1.12919 

16.79 
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1.41 787 

43,26 

B6.S 

1,45198 

46.69 

76.4 

1,88547 

40.84 

eo.4 

1.41854 

43.81 

86.4 

1,45262 

45.74 

76.6 

1,88612 

40.89 

80.6 

1.41921 

48,86 

86.6 

1.45381 

45.78 

76-6 

1.88677 

40,94 

80,6 

1.41989 

48,41 

86.6 

1.45401 

46.88 

76.7 

1.88748 

40,99 

80.7 

1.42056 

48.45 

86.7 

1.45470 

45.88 

76.8 

i.sesos 

41.04 

80.8 

1.42128 

48,50 

86.8 

1.46689 

45.98 

76.6 

1.38878 

41,09 

80.9 

1.42190 

48.55 

86.9 

1.45609 

46.98 

76.0 

I.S8939 

41.14 

81.0 

1,42256 

48.60 

86.0 

1.45678 

46.02 

76.1 

1.89004 

41.19 

81.1 

1,42825 

43.65 

86.1 

1.45748 

46.07 

76.2 

1.89070 

41.24 

81.2 

1.42398 

43.70 

86.2 

1.46817 

46.12 

78.8 

1.89186 

41.29 

81.8 

1,42460 

48.76 

86,8 

1.45887 

46.17 

76.4 

1.B9201 

41.83 

81.4 

1,42528 

48.80 

86.4 

1.45956 

46.22 

76.6 

1.89266 

41.8S 

81.6 

1.42695 

43.86 

86.6 

1.46026 

46.26 

76.6 

1.39882 

41.48 

81.6 

1.42668 

43.89 

66,6 

1.48096 

46.81 

76.7 

1.89897 

41.48 

B1.7 

1.42781 

48.94 

86.7 

1.46165 

46.8« 

78.8 

I.S9463 

41.58 

81.8 

1.42798 

48.99 

86.8 

1.46235 

46.41 

76.B 

1.S6629 

41.58 

81.9 

1.42866 

44.04 

86.9 

1.48804 

4S.46 

77.0 

1.89696 

41.68 

82.0 

1.42984 

44.09 

87.0 

1.46874 

46.60 

77.1 

1.89660 

41.68 

82.1 

1.48002 

44.14 

87,1 

1.46444 

46.55 

77.2 

1.89726 

41,78 

82.2 

1.43070 

44.19 

87.2 

1.48614 

46.60 

77.8 

1.89792 

41.78 

82,8 

1.4S187 

44.24 

87,8 

1.48584 

46.65 

77.4 

1.39868 

41.8S 

82.4 

1.48205 

44.28 

87.4 

1.46654 

46,69 

77,6 

1.89924 

41,88 

82.6 

1.48273 

44.38 

87.6 

1.46724 

46.74 

77.6 

1.39990 

41.93 

82.6 

1.48841 

44.38 

87,6 

1.46794 

46.70 

77,7 

1.40066 

41.98 

82.7 

1.48409 

44.48 

87.7 

1.48864 

46.84 

77.8 

1.40122 

42,08 

82.8 

1.43478 

44,48 

87,8 

1.46934 

46.88 

77.9 

1.40188 

42.08 

82,9 

1.48546 

44.63 

87.9 

1.47004 

46.08 

78.0 

1.40254 

42,18 

83,0 

1.48614 

44.68 

88.0 

1.47074 

46.98 

78.1 

1.40321 

42.18 

83.1 

1.48682 

44,62 

88,1 

1.47145 

47.08 

78.2 

1.40887 

42,23 

1.48750 

44,67 

88.2 

1.47216 

47.08 

78.S 

1.40468 

42.28 

83:8 

1.48819 

44.72 

88.8 

1.47286 

47.12 

78.4 

1.40520 

42.32 

83.4 

1.48887 

44,77 

88.4 

1.47356 

47.17 

78.5 

1.40686 

42.37 

1.48956 

44,82 

88.6 

1.47426 

47.22 

78.6 

1.40652 

42.42 

88!6 

1.44024 

44.87 

88.6 

1.47496 

47.27 

78.7 

1.40719 

42.47 

88.7 

1.44092 

44,91 

88.7 

1.47667 

47.81 

78.8 

1,40785 

42.52 

88,8 

1.44161 

44.96 

86.8 

1.47687 

47.8« 

78,9 

1.40862 

42.57 

88.9 

1.44229 

46.01 

88.9 

1.47708 

47.41 

79.0 

1.40918 

42.62 

84.0 

1.44298 

46.06 

89.0 

1.47778 

47.46 

79.1 

1.40985 

42.67 

84.1 

1.44367 

46.11 

89.1 

1.47849 

47.60 

79.2 

1.41062 

i2.Ti 

84.2 

1.44485 

46.16 

89.2 

1.47920 

47.66 

79.8 

1.41118 

42.77 

84.8 

1.44504 

46.21 

89.8 

1.47991 

47.00 

79.4 

1.41185 

42,82 

84.4 

1,44573 

46.26 

89,4 

1.48061 

47.66 

7B.6 

1.41263 

42.87 

84.6 

1.44641 

45.30 

89.6 

1.48132 

47.6» 

79.6 

1.41818 

42.92 

84.6 

1.44710 

45.36 

89.6 

1.48208 

47.74 

79.7 

1.41386 

42.98 

84.7 

1.44779 

45.40 

89.7 

1.48274 

47.79 

79.8 

1.41452 

48.01 

84.8 

1.44848 

45.46 

1.48845 

47.8S 

799 

1,41619 

43.06 

84.0 

1,44917 

45.49 

89^9 

1.48416 

47.88 
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Cbmporuon  beitoeen  Sptinjlc  Gravity  Fiffara,  D^ee  Baumi  and  Dtgree 
Brix. — Conti  nued . 


■» 

l! 

Perc«i>t«8e 

rf 

SI 

SpedSc 
gavltj. 

1^ 

degree  BHx. 

E«?lt/. 

1^ 

degree  Bill. 

Speciflo 
sniTlt,. 

^ 

^ 

1" 

90.0 

1.48486 

47.93 

04.0 

1.51850 

49.61 

98.0 

1.54200 

51.65 

90.1 

1.18558 

47.98 

04.1 

1.61431 

40.65 

98 

1 

1.64365 

61.70 

90.2 

1.48629 

48.02 

94.2 

1.51504 

49.90 

98 

1.64440 

51.74 

90.3 

1.48700 

48.07 

94.8 

1,51577 

40.94 

08 

1.54615 

61.70 

90.4 

1.48771 

48,12 

94.4 

1.61649 

49.09 

98 

1.64690 

61.88 

90.5 

1.48842 

48.17 

94.6 

1,61722 

60.04 

98 

1.64665 

61.88 

90.6 

1.48918 

48.21 

94.6 

1.61795 

60.08 

e( 

1.64740 

51.02 

90.7 

1.48985 

48,26 

94.7 

1.61868 

50.13 

1.64816 

61,07 

90.S 

1.49056 

48.81 

048 

1.51041 

50.18 

Of 

B 

1.64890 

62.01 

90.9 

1.49127 

48.85 

94.9 

1.62014 

60.22 

98 

9 

1.64965 

52.06 

Ql.O 

1.49199 

48,40 

06.0 

1.62087 

60.27 

».o 

1.66040 

6211 

91.1 

1,49270 

48.45 

95.1 

1.62169 

60.82 

99.1 

1.65115 

62;i6 

91.2 

1.49342 

4aeo 

96.2 

1.52282 

60.86 

90.2 

1.651S9 

62.20 

91.8 

1.49413 

48.54 

05.8 

1.52304 

60.41 

90.8 

1.66264 

62.24 

91.4 

1.49485 

46.59 

05.4 

1.62376 

50.46 

00.4 

1.65888 

62.29 

91.6 

1.49556 

46.64 

06.5 

1.52449 

60.50 

09.6 

1.65418 

52.83 

91.6 

1.49628 

46.68 

05.6 

1.52521 

60.66 

09.6 

1.66487 

62.88 

91.7 

1.49700 

46.73 

05.7 

1.52603 

50.50 

09.7 

1.56662 

62.42 

91.8 

1.49771 

48.78 

96.8 

1.52666 

60.64 

09.8 

1.66688 

62.47 

91.9 

1.49843 

48.82 

06.0 

1.527S8 

60.60 

09.0 

1.65711 

52.61 

92.0 

1.49915 

48.87 

06.0 

1.52610 

60.78 

100.0 

1.65785 

52.60 

92.1 

1.49987 

46.92 

96.1 

1.52684 

60.78 

92.2 

1.60058 

48.96 

96.2 

1.62068 

50.82 

92.S 

1.60130 

49.01 

98.8 

1.6S032 

60.87 

92.4 

1.60202 

49.06 

96.4 

1.68106 

60.92 

92.5 

1,60274 

49.11 

96.6 

1.58180 

50.96 

92.6 

1.60846 

49.15 

96.8 

1.68264 

61.01 

92.7 

1.60419 

49.20 

06.7 

1.68828 

61.06 

92.8 

1.50491 

49.25 

98.8 

1.68402 

51.10 

92.9 

1.60663 

49.29 

06.9 

1.63476 

51.15 

B8.0 

1.50688 

40.84 

07.0 

1.68660 

51.19 

98.1 

1.60707 

49.89 

97.1 

1.68624 

51.24 

98.2 

1.60779 

49.48 

97.2 

1.53608 

51.28 

9S.S 

1.50852 

40.48 

97.8 

1.68772 

61.33 

98.4 

1.60924 

49.58 

97.4 

1.58646 

61.88 

SS.6 

1.60996 

49.57 

07.6 

1.58020 

51.42 

98.6 

1.61069 

40.02 

07.6 

1.68094 

61.47 

98.7 

1.61U1 

40.67 

07.T 

1.54068 

61.61 

08.8 

1.612U 

49.71 

07.8 

1.64142 

61.66 

•8.9 

1.61280 

40.76 

07.9 

1.64216 

51.60 
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IV.  Alcohol  Tables. 

Paroentage  of  Aloohol  6y  Weighl  and  by  Volume  fitym  the  Specifio  Gramly 
{at  15^°  G),  by  Otto  Hehner. 


Percent. 

PsroeDt- 

Perctnl- 

PereeDl- 

Peroent- 

BpMMOfl 

■  genr 

■bSiule 

Spoeiflc 

SpeclSo 

■seor 

irmvlly  »t 

"sy?;." 

tb^uM 

■iBTitr  M 

■bwlule 

kfaMlnte 

IbSfiC. 

llcohol  by 

•icobol  bT 

■Icobol  br 

dcobol  b7 

asfic. 

ticohol  br 

iloohol  bT 

«ei|hi. 

ToLiime. 

wdghl.' 

Toliune. 

welfbt 

1.0000 

0.00 

0.00 

0.909* 

0.0S 

0.07 

0.0U0 

2.8ft 

S.62 

0.9890 

&.04 

7.40 

8 

on 

0.18 

2.94 

8.69 

6.00 

7.48 

7 

0.16 

0.20 

8.00 

8.76 

6.07 

7.57 

G 

0.21 

0.26 

8.06 

8,83 

6.14 

7.6« 

5 

0.26 

0.88 

8.12 

8.90 

6.21 

7.74 

A 

0  82 

0.40 

8.18 

8.98 

6.28 

7.88 

8 

0.37 

0.46 

8.24 

4.06 

6.86 

7.92 

2 

0.42 

0.68 

2 

8.29 

4,12 

2 

6,48 

8.01 

I 

0.47 

0.60 

1 

3.36 

4.20 

1 

6.60 

8.10 

0 

0.63 

0.66 

0 

8.41 

4.27 

0 

e.6T 

8.18 

0.»»8» 

0.fi8 

0.7S 

0.»ft«» 

S.47 

4.«4 

0.9889 

e.«4 

8.27 

8 

0.63 

0.79 

8 

3.63 

4.42 

8 

6.71 

8.86 

7 

0,68 

0.86 

7 

8.69 

4,49 

7 

6.78 

8.46 

6 

0.74 

0.98 

6 

8.66 

4,66 

6.86 

8.54 

6 

0.79 

0.99 

6 

8.71 

4.63 

6 

6.93 

8.68 

4 

0.84 

1.06 

4 

3,78 

4.71 

4 

7.00 

8.72 

S 

0.89 

I.IS 

3 

8.82 

4.78 

8 

7.07 

8.80 

2 

0.95 

1.19 

2 

8.88 

4.86 

2 

7.18 

8.88 

1 

1.00 

1.26 

1 

3.94 

4.98 

1 

7.20 

8.96 

0 

i.oe 

1.S4 

0 

4.00 

6.00 

0 

7.27 

9.04 

0.»97ft 

1.12 

1.42 

0.0020 

4.00 

5.08 

0.9879 

7.8« 

9.1 1 

B 

1.19 

1.40 

8 

4.12 

6.16 

8 

7.40 

9.21 

7 

1.26 

1.57 

7 

4.19 

6.24 

7 

7.47 

9.29 

6 

1.31 

1,66 

6 

4.26 

6.82 

6 

7.68 

0.87 

6 

1.87 

1.78 

5 

4.81 

6.30 

6 

7.60 

9,46 

4 

1.44 

1.81 

4 

4.87 

6.47 

4 

7.67 

9.64 

S 

l.GO 

1.86 

8 

4.44 

6.56 

8 

7.78 

9.62 

S 

1.66 

1,98 

2 

4.50 

6.63 

2 

7.80 

9.70 

1 

1.62 

2.04 

1 

4.66 

6.71 

I 

7.87 

9.78 

0 

1.69 

2,12 

0 

4.62 

6.78 

0 

7.B3 

9,86 

0.»9«ft 

1.75 

2.20 

0.M10 

4.09 

6.86 

0.9869 

8.00 

9.96 

i.ei 

2,27 

8 

4.76 

6.94 

8 

8.07 

10.03 

7 

1.87 

2.36 

7 

4.81 

6.02 

7 

8.14 

10,12 

6 

1.94 

2,48 

6 

4.87 

6.10 

6 

8.21 

10.21 

6 

2.00 

2.61 

6 

4.94 

6,17 

6 

8.29 

10.80 

4 

£.06 

3.68 

4 

600 

6.24 

4 

8.36 

10.88 

S 

2.11 

2.62 

8 

6,06 

6.32 

3 

8.48 

10.47 

2 

2,17 

2.72 

2 

5.12 

6,40 

2 

8.50 

10.66 

1 

2.22 

3.79 

1 

6.19 

6.48 

1 

8.67 

10.66 

0 

2.28 

2.86 

0 

6,26 

6.66 

0 

8.64 

10.78 

0.0950 

a.ss 

2.»» 

0.»»09 

6.SI 

«.«8 

0.9859 

8.71 

10.82 

8 

1!.89 

3.00 

8 

6,87 

6.71 

8 

8.79 

10,91 

7 

2.44 

8.07 

7 

6.44 

6,78 

7 

8.86 

11.00 

6 

2.60 

3.14 

6 

6.60 

6.86 

6 

B.S8 

11.08 

6 

2,66 

3,21 

6 

6,68 

6.94 

6 

9.00 

11.17 

4 

2,61 

8.28 

4 

6.62 

7.01 

4 

9,07 

n.2s 

S 

2.67 

3.86 

3 

6.69 

7.09 

8 

9.14 

11.86 

2 

2,72 

3.42 

2 

6.76 

7.17 

2 

9.21 

11.44 

1 

2,78 

8.49 

1 

6,81 

7.26 

1 

9.S9 

11.62 

0 

2.83 

8.66 

0 

6,87 

7.32 

0 

9.86 

11.61 

„d, Google 


Percentage  of  Alcohol  by  Weighi  and  by  Volume  from  the  Spedjic  Gramty 
{al  15.5"  C),  by  OUo  /Mner.— 6)ntinued. 


Pereent 

eereeat- 

PorwnV 

Peroent- 

Percenl- 

Peraenl- 

BpeclBo 

SpedOe 

*geor 

■KCOf 

apecidc 

age  or 

•geol 

abwiuu 

kbnolute 

Envlty  M 

uti^luW 

kb«>iuie 

gni'ltyrt 

Lbaolute 

■bgoiule 

■ujj=%" 

.icobol  by 

■Icobol  by 

isVg 

4lcobol  by 

alcohol  by 

'l5.S"C. 

alcohol  by 

alcohol  by 

-eight' 

volume. 

■eight. 

veigbt 

volume. 

0.9849 

9.48 

11.70 

0.9799 

18.S8 

10.88 

0.9749 

17.88 

21.29 

6 

9.60 

11.79 

8 

18.81 

16.43 

8 

17.42 

21.39 

7 

9.57 

11.87 

7 

13.88 

18.62 

7 

17.60 

21.49 

9.04 

11.96 

6 

13.46 

16.61 

6 

17.68 

21.59 

6 

9.71 

12.05 

6 

13.54 

16.70 

5 

17.67 

21.69 

i 

9.79 

12.13 

4 

13.62 

16.80 

4 

17.76 

21.79 

3 

9.86 

12.22 

S 

18.69 

16.89 

3 

17.88 

21.89 

■2 

9.93 

12.81 

2 

18.77 

16.98 

2 

17.92 

21.99 

1 

10.00 

12.40 

1 

13.86 

17.08 

18.00 

22.09 

0 

10.08 

12.49 

0 

18.92 

17.17 

0 

18.08 

22.18 

0.9880 

10.15 

iS.58 

0.9789 

14.00 

17.26 

0.9789 

18.16 

22.27 

8 

10.23 

12.68 

8 

14.09 

17.37 

8 

18.23 

22.36 

7 

10.81 

12.77 

7 

14.18 

17.48 

7 

18.81 

22.46 

6 

10.38 

12.87 

« 

14.27 

17.59 

« 

ias8 

22.66 

6 

10.46 

12.96 

6 

14.86 

17.70 

6 

18.46 

22.64 

4 

10.54 

18.05 

4 

14.45 

17.81 

4 

18.64 

22.73 

a 

10.  e2 

13.15 

8 

14.66 

17.92 

8 

18.62 

22.82 

2 

10.69 

13.24 

2 

14.64 

18.08 

2 

18.69 

22.92 

1 

10.77 

18.84 

1 

1473 

18.14 

1 

18.77 

28.01 

0 

10.85 

13.43 

0 

14.82 

16.26 

0 

18.86 

28.10 

0.9889 

10.98 

13.62 

0.9779 

14.00 

18.80 

0.9729 

18.92 

28.19 

8 

11.00 

13.62 

8 

16.00 

18.48 

8 

19.00 

28.28 

7 

11.08 

13.71 

7 

15.08 

18.68 

7 

19.08 

28.38 

6 

11. IS 

13.81 

6 

16.17 

18.68 

6 

19.17 

28.48 

6 

11.23 

13.90 

6 

16.26 

18.78 

6 

19.26 

23.68 

4 

11.81 

13.99 

4 

15.33 

18.88 

4 

19.83 

28.68 

8 

11.38 

14.09 

3 

16.42 

18.98 

8 

19.42 

23.78 

2 

11.48 

U.I8 

2 

16.60 

19.08 

2 

19.60 

28.88 

1 

11.54 

14.27 

1 

16.68 

19.18 

1 

19.68 

23.98 

0 

11.62 

14.87 

0 

16.67 

19.28 

0 

19.67 

24.08 

0.9810 

11.09 

14.40 

0.0709 

IS.  76 

10.80 

0.9719 

19.7S 

24.18 

8 

11.77 

14.66 

8 

15.88 

19.49 

8 

19.83 

24.28 

7 

11.85 

14.65 

7 

16.92 

19.69 

7 

19.92 

24.38 

6 

11.92 

14.74 

B 

16.00 

19.68 

6 

20.00 

24.48 

6 

12.00 

14.84 

6 

16.08 

19.78 
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10 

94.28 

96.82 

00 

66.70 

78.98 

60 
60 

80.96 
81.86 

86.28 

86.61 

00 

94.62 

96.56 

0.8700 

<7.1S 

74.88 

40 

81.76 

86.98 

0.80»0 

91.97 

96.78 

80 

67.54 

74.70 

30 

82.16 

87.24 

80 

96.32 

97.02 

70 

67.96 

76.08 

20 

82.64 

87.66 

70 

95.68 

97 

27 

60 

68.88 

76.46 

10 

82.S2 

67.85 

60 

96.08 

97 

61 

60 

88.79 

76.83 

00 

83.31 

88.16 

60 

96.87 

97 

73 

40 

69.21 

76.20 

40 

96.70 

97 

94 

SO 

69.S8 

76.57 

0.8SB0 

8B.60 

88.10 

80 

97.03 

98 

16 

20 

70.04 

76.94 

80 

84.08 

68.76 

20 

97.87 

98 

37 

10 

70.44 

77.29 

70 

84.48 

89.08 

10 

97.70 

98 

59 

00 

70.84 

77.64 

60 

84.68 

89.89 

00 

98.03 

98 

80 

60 

85.27 

69.70 

0.8<»0 

71.26 

78.00 

40 

85.66 

89.99 

0.7990 

98.81 

98.98 

80 

71.67 

78.36 

80 

86.04 

90.29 

80 

98.66 

99.16 

70 

72.09 

78.78 

20 

86.42 

90.58 

70 

98.97 

99.35 

60 

72.62 

79.12 

10 

86.81 

90.88 

60 

9S;29 

99.55 

60 

72.96 

79.60 

00 

87.19 

91.17 

60 

99.61 

99.75 

40 

78.88 

79.86 

40 

99.94 

99.96 

80 

73.79 

80.22 

0.8200 

87.68 

91.40 

20 

74.28 

60.60 

80 

87.96 

91.76 

0.7989 

99.97 

99.98 

10 

74.68 

81.00 

70 

88.86 

92.06 

Absolute 

Alcohol. 

00 

76.14 

81.40 

60 
50 

88.76 
89.16 

92.36 
92.66 

0.7988 

100.00 

100.00 

0.8&90 

75.59 

81.80 

40 

89.64 

92.94 

60 

76.04 

82.19 

80 

89.92 

98.23 

70 

76.46 

82.54 

20 

90.29 

93.49 

60 

76.88 

82.80 

10 

90.64 

98.75 

60 

77.29 

88.26 

00 

91.00 

94.00 
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V.  Phydcal  and  Ohemical  Oonstante  of  Fixed  Oils  and  Fats. 

(Gbixtlt  wmoM  BEMBDiKT-LswEOViracH.) 


apcdOemntf 


E» 


HatUiwfalnt. 


BoUdiiyinfintBt. 


LiDMeddl 
Hemp-Med  oil    . 
Wklnutoil     . 
Poppy-Med  <»1  . 
Nifer-*eed  oil 
Sunflower  oil  . 
Fii'«eed  oil     . 
Hxiik  oil     .    . 
Maize  oil     .    . 
Cotton-teed  oil  . 
SeHunioil  .    . 
Rape-ned  oil  . 
Black  muatArd  idl 
Croton  oil    , 
Castor  oil    . 
Apricot  kernel  oil 
Almond  oil     . 
Bartbnutoil  . 
Olive  oil  .    .   . 
Menhaden  oil 
Cod-liver  oil  . 
Seal  oil    .... 
Whale  oil   .    . 
Dolphin  oil     . 
Porpoise  oil    .   . 
Neat'i-ruot  oil 
Cotton-«eed  (tearine . 
Palm  oil  .    .   . 
Cacao  butter  . 
CcKHM-nutoil. 
Mjftlevrai    . 

Lard     ..'.'. 
Bone  Tat  .    .    . 
Tallow     .   .   . 
Butter  fat    .   . 
Oleomawirine 
Sperm  oil    ,   . 
Bottle-note  oil   . 
Carnauba  wax  . 
Wool-fat 
Beeswax  . 


0.981 -0.S8S 
0.925-0. 98) 
0.026-0.926 
0.924-0.927 
0.926-0.928 
0.934-0.926 
0.92&-0.928 
0.926-0.928 
0.921-0.924 
0.922-0.980 
0.928-0.924 
0.914-0.917 
0.916-0  920 
0.942-0.956 
0. 960-0. 968 
0.915-0.919 
0.915-0.920 
0.916-0.920 
0.914-0.917 
0.927-0.98S 
0.922-0.927 
0.924-0-929 
0.920-0.980 
0.917-0.91B 

0.926 
0.914-0.916 
0.919-0.928 
0.921-0.925 
0.960-0.952 
0.926-0.926 

0.096 
0.970-0.91 
0.081-0.91 
0.9H-0.916 
0.043-0,952 
0. 927-*.  01 
0.924-0.91 
0.876-0.884 
0.870-0.880 
0.990-0.909 

0.973 
0.968-0. 969 

0.960 

0.970 


0.871 
0.878 
0.874 
0.919 


0.874 
0.878 
0.872 


62'toB4" 
48.6'  to  49" 
80.6"  to  81" 


80"  to  81" 
80"  to  80.2* 
60.5"  to  62" 
48.4"  to  44.2" 
80.5"  to  81" 
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V.  Physical  and  Ohemical  Oonstante  of  Fixed  Oils  and  I 
Continued. 

(Chikplt  moH  Bihedikt-Lbwkovitbch.) 


value. 

Haament 
WSL 

Iodine  value. 

«/.f^" 

I>inMed  oil 

189-lfl5 

101<'-111'' 

170-181 

190-198 

95''-96'> 

148 

oe'-ioi" 

144-147 

Poppy-ued  oil    .... 

198-197 

86'-88» 

184-141 

96.38 

169-191 

182.9 

193-194 

72°-76" 

120-129 

96 

Fir-BMdoil 

191.8 

96''-»9" 

118.9-120 

Madia  oil 

192.6 

95°-99° 

117.6-119.6 

Maize  oil 

188-190.4 

66*>-60.5" 

117-122 

96 

2.6 

Cotton-BCod  oil    .   .   .    . 

lBl-196 

66'-77» 

104-108 

96.17 

Sesamjoil 

187-191 

64°-68° 

106-109 

96.8 

0.35 

176-178 

51"-60" 

99-105 

96 

Black  mustard  oil  .    .   . 

174-174.6 

48'-t4" 

106.8 

Croton  oil 

210.8-21  & 

101.7-104 

89 

Castor  (dl 

178-188 

4G'-4T- 

83.4-86.9 

1.4 

Apricot  kernel  oil  .   ,   . 
Almond  oil 

192.2-198,1 

i2.b,'-i6- 

100-101 

190.5-196.4 

61°-68° 

96-99 

96.2 

Barthnutoil 

46»-49" 

Oii»e  oil 

191-196 

41.6''-*6.6" 

81.6-84.6 

95.43 

0.8 

Menhaden  oil 

169.8-192 

128=-128' 

147.9 

1.2 

Cod-liver  oil 

182-187 

102°-108» 

189-162 

95.8 

8e.loil 

190-196 

92" 

125-180 

94.2 

0.22 

188-198 

91"-92« 

49 

93.5 

""^""'^S': 

197.8 
290 

99.6 
32.8 

98.07 
66.28 

5.6 
66.92 

p.^«.,iij^»„l«': 

218-216.8 

50» 

268.7 

49.6 

66.41 

66.8 

NeatWootoil     .... 

194.8 

47<'-46.6" 

69.8-70.4 

Cotton-seed  stearins  .   . 

194.6-1 9S.1 

48" 

68.7-92.8 

96.3 

pKlmoil 

196.8-202 

51-62.4 

95.6 

0.6 

Cacao  bmUr 

192.2-193.6 

82-37 

94.69 

1.6 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

260-263 

6.6-9.3 

205-7-211.7 

10.7 

220-222.4 

4.2-6.8 

196.8-196.6 

27'-82» 

67-63 

96 

Bone  fat 

190.9 

Tallow 

195-198 

86-40 

96.6 

0.26 

Batter  fat 

221.5-227 

26-86 

87.6 

28.78 

Sperm  oil 

132.6-147 

47»-61" 

84 

1.8 

Bottle-nose  oil    .  .  .  . 

126-184 

4jo_47o 

77.4-82 

1.4 

Camautm  wu    .... 

60-84 

18.6 

Wool-fat 

98.2-102.4 

26-28 

Beeswa. 

91-96 

8.8-11 

Spennacrti 

CliinMe  wax 

126 
68 
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DiBiimd, Google 


INDEX. 


Abd  UMvt  for  oils,  86 
Abdnthe,  229 
Acetate  of  iron,  481 
Acetates,  analjais  of,  SET 
Acetic  acid  production,  863 

ferment,  240 
Acetln  method  of  glycerine  uuJfda,  ( 
Acetone,  864,  855 

in  wood-«pirit,  857 
Acelopbenone,  405 
Aohroodextrine,  170 
Add  blown  Q,  417 

dve*,  412 

^olet,  412 

yellow  41S 
Additv  of  beer,  201 

or  tan-liquors,  886 
Aaridine,  408 

yellow,  419 
Adjective  dyeinK,  480 
Adulteration  of  beer,  201 
Aerated  bread,  287 
Aiter-fennentation  of  beer,  19S 
A^te,  289 


Agar4gar,  81 
Albertitn,  17 


889 


Albuminoidi  in  milk,  20S 
Aloohol  in  beer,  200 

table*  of  Hehoer,  522 
Alooholio  beverages,  manufkcture  of,  S 

fermentation,  184,  187 
Ale,  19S 

Aleuroraeter  of  Boland,  288 
Algin,889 
Aliurin,  420,  448 

black  S,  422 

blue,  421 
8,421 

bordeaux  B,  421 

cyanine  R,  421 

rfydng  487 

greens,  421 

indigo-blue  8,  421 

manufacture,  410 


rod,  4 
yelioT 


3,  421 


A,  421 

0,421 

Alkali  blue,  412 

Almond  oil,  49 


Alpaca  fibre,  807 
Alum  tawing,  S81 
Alumina  mordants,  481 
Aluminum  acetate,  481 
Amaranlh,  411 
Amber,  97 

malt,  191 
Amidoaso  dyes,  410 


.454,456 
Amylodextrine,  170 
Analysis  of  dyes,  427 

of  Tale,  scheme  for,  88 
Aniline,  898 

black,  418 

dyeing,  487 

blue,  412 

hydrochloride,  898 

manufacture,  406 

red,  412 


Animal  fibrc^  bibliograriiy  of,  819 

hide,  structure  of,  820 
Anim£,  97 
Anisol  red,  417 
Annatto,  446 
Anthracene,  880,  865,  808 

brown,  421 

oil,  879 

•cries,  898 

■ulphonio  add,  401 

yellow,  422 
Anthradte  black,  418 
Anthragallol,  421 
Anlhrapnrpurin,  420 
Anthraquinone,  405,  409 

sulphonic  acid,  402,  409 
"AnticDlor"  in  paper-bleaching,  288 
Antimony  mordants,  482 
Application  of  artiflcial  colon  tocotton,  486 
Appolt's  coke-oven,  86S 
Anchia  oil,  60 
Archil,  448 

substitute,  416 
Ardentspiriis,  manufacture  of,  215 

raw  materials  of,  216 
Algols,  208,  211 
Arrack,  227 


DiQitized^yCOO^Ie 


632 

AttiOidal  uphklta,  ST 

butUr,  266,  362 

nmpbor,  W 

colorinK  matten,  biblio^rkpby  of,  4: 

d;B-colon,  lUUitJc*  of,  440 

Inditco,  420 

rubber.  Ill 

dlk,  8ia 
Aiboth  method  for  (tarch,  IM 
Aih  of  raw  lUKan,  camporilion  of,  160 
Aiphalt,  o 


arliBcUl,  i 

compoaition  of,  17 
AooupliiMjte,  Sis 
Atlu  powder,  77 
Aurftmine,  418 
Aunntia,  414 
Aur«iiain,  414 
AuHn   414 

Autiiclave  proooB  for  hto,  68 
Avignon  berrie*.  446 
Ailne-    ■"• 


of,  18 


,  41S 
),  41» 


mauve,  41B 
AiMoorln7B,  417 

2R,  416 
Aiolltmln,  448 
Atorubio  8,  417 
Aiurine,  416 


Bacterial  tbrmentation,  184 
Bagane,  166 
Bahia-wood,  441 
Baking,  cbeniiiti?  of,  SS6 

puwdera,  284 
Balaia,  100 
BaUanu,  67 
Bar-woud,  441 
BaaiQ  dyes,  412 
Baat  flbra,  278 
Bastarda,  162 
BastiM,  278 

Baunij  a  tcale  for  liquid!  hcarier  than  water, 
611 
for  liquids  ligbler  than  water,  610 
Bavarian  thick-muh  proc«u,  191 
"  Ba^er'a  acid, "  402 
Beatinft  machine  for  paper-pulp,  S89 
Becchi't  tut,  63 
Beck 'a  scale  for  liquids  heavier  than  water, 

611 
"  Beo-hivc"  coke-ovens,  866 
Beer,  analvsia  of,  1»9 

fall,  194 

ferment,  186 

production  in  the  United  Btates,  249 
Beeewaz,  62 
Ben  oil,  60 
Benial-chloride,  896 
Benialdebyde,  404 

Rreen,  41 'i 
Benzene,  S91 

disulphonic  acid,  401 

hydrocarbons,  S91 


Beniidine,  4 

dyea,  418 
Benzine  distillate,  28 

propertiet  of,  80 
BenEoaurine,  419 
Benioio  add,  404,  406 

aldehyde,  404 
Beoio-indigo-bluG,  419 
Beniol,  teste  for,  SS2 
B«nzophenone,  404 
Beniopurpurin,  418 
Benio-trichloride,  89fi 
Benzyl  chloride,  896 
Biebrich  scarlet,  417 
Bismarck  brown,  417 
Bisulphite  ppoceas  for  wood-pulp,  28S 
Bituminous  coal,  858 

shales,  27 
Biiin,  446 
Black  dyea,  recognition  of,  on.  Bbce,  438 

iron  liquor,  481 

seed  cotton,  276 
Blasting  gelatine,  77 
BUuhoTz,  447 
Bleached  lao,  98 
Bleaching  agents,  4T8 

dyeiriK,  and  textile  printing,   biblic^- 
raphy  of,  COS 

kieia,  47S 

of  paper-ptilp,  288 

of  woo].  Sir 

prooetsee,  472 
Bloom  in  petroleum  oils,  80 
Blotting-paper,  292 
Blown  oik,  74 

Bluedyo,  reoognition  of,  on  fibre,  486 
Bock-beer,  197 
Boiled  oil,  73 
"Boiled-off"  liquid,  809,  812 

•ilk,  812 
Boiley'ablue,  460 
Boiling  of  linseed  oil,  102 
boia  de  Br«ail,  441  f 

de  Campftche,  447 
Bone-black,  analysis  of,  168 

exhausted,  166 

filters  for  sugar,  187 

revivifying  of,  160 
Bone  fat,  61 

glue,  841,842 
Bordeaux  B,  417 

G,  418 
Bomeol,  97 

Bottom  fermentation,  198 
Brandy,  227 
Brasitein,  441 
Braailin,  441,  466 
Brazil-wood,  441 
Bread,  adulteration  of,  289 

analyses  of,  286 

method  of  analysis  of,  2S7 
Bread-making,  281 
Brilliant  ConB;oG,  418 

green,  412 
ponceau  4R,  417 
British  gum,  177 


zed.yGOOg[e 


Bromine  absoTptlon  of  faU,  81 
o-BTom-napbtulene,  806 
Brown  aceUte  of  lime,  358 

coal,  8G9 

dyes,  recognition  of,  on  fibre,  487 

malt,  191 
Bunneee  lacauer,  100 
Burning  napntba,  875 
Buttor,  261 

analjriU  of,  267 

coloring  matter  of,  270 

(kt,  61,  287 

manufacture  of,  264,  256 

yellow,  416 
Butteiine,  26Q,  262 
ButtOQ-Uc,  98 
By-product  cok«-oren8,  86S,  888 


Cacao  butter,  60 
Cachou  de  Laval,  422 
Calcium  acetate,  868 
CaliatUT-wood,  441 
Caloriiaton,  or  juice-5  . 
CBmer«-hur  fibre,  807 
Camemberl  cbeeM,  262 
Campbora   95,  97 
Cam- wood,  441 
Candle  mBnu&ctuie,  69 
Candle-making  materials,  6S 
Caoe-«ugar,  bibliograpb;  of,  166 
CaoDel  coal,  S6B 
Caoutchouc,  99,  105,  111 

atatiiticaof,  119 
Capri  blue,  416 
Caramel  coloring,  175 

in  spirits,  281 
C«rb«a>l  yellow,  419 
Carbolic  acid,  877,  884 
Carbonatation  proceas,  133,  144 
Cardboard,  292 
Carded  wool,  S14 
Carmine  napbte,  4 16 

preparation  of,  464 

red,  444 
Carminic  acid,  444 
Carmoisin,  417 
Carnauba  wax,  61 
Carthamic  acid,  448 
CarlhamiD,  443 
Casein  of  milk,  262 

preparations,  264 
Cashmere  wool,  807 
Cassonade  sugars,  162 
Castile  soap,  68 
Castor  oil,  48 
Catecbin,  449 
Catechu,  449,  4S2 

extract,  822,  466 
CatechutanDic  acid,  828,  449 
Caustic  soda,  479 
Celluloid,  208,  800 
Celluloee  nitrates,  295 

lantbogenale,  SIS 
Centrif\)ga£  182 
Cerasine,  417 


Cereab,  compoaitiun  of,  169 
Ceresine,  26,  31 
Chamois  leather,  882,  884 
Champagnes,  '209 

manufacture  of,  206 
ChaplalizatioD  of  wines,  206 
Charcoal  from  wood,  856 
Char-kilns,  160 
Chartreuse,  229 
Cheddar  cbeeae,  262 
Cheese,  analysis  of,  270 

making,  269 

varieties  of,  262 
Chemlc  blue,  460 
Chemical  wood-jiulp,  282 
Cb«atnul-wood  in  tanning,  822 
China-grass,  279 
Chinese  green,  448 

isinglass,  839 

bicquer,  100 

Chi  noli  DB,  402 

Chloride  of  lime  bleacbing,  470 

Chlorophyll,  448 

"Cblor-OEone,"  479 

Chondrin,  8S8 

Chromatropes,  418 

Chrome  tanning,  881 

"  Chroming"  of  wool,  480 

Chromium  mordants,  482 

Cbromogens,  411 

Cbromophor  groups,  411 

Cbrytamine,  419 

Chrysaniline,  420 

Chiysene,  894 

Chrysoidine,  416 

Chrysopbenine,  41 S 

Chrysorhamnin,  445 

Cider  rin^r,  manubcture  of,  248 

Cingalese  bcquer,  100 

Clayed  sugars,  152 

Cleansing  of  Sbtes,  472 

Clemt's  process  of  inversion,  158 

Clot£  brown,  418 

red  G,  417 
Coal  distillation,  statistics  of,  88S 
Coals,  composition  of,  860 
Coal-tar  colors  on  wool,  490 

pilch,  381,886 


still,  869 

Ooceerin,  444 

Cochineal,  444 
analysis,  405 
carmine,  444,  458 
red  A,  417 
scarlet  2R,  416 

Coooa-nut  fibre,  280 


Cterulein,  416 


DiQitized^yCOO^Ie 


CoUng  ccMb,  tU 

Oo)d  prOMM  or  M)  , 

tnt  for  oib,  SS 


Collodion,  298, 
Cologne  fclue,  843 
Colophony  redn,  96,  98 
ColorimeMc  Uab  for  oili,  42 
Coloring  for  paper-pulp,  290 

matter  in  wind,  SU 

recogiiition  of,  in  piUMr,  396 
Coin  oil,  fiO 
Combed  wool,  S14 
Combination  tanning,  831 
Commercial  indigo,  compoeltlon  of,  469 
Comp«rMiT«  dje  trUli  422 
Compariw>n  of  Twaddle  Kale  with  ntional 

Baumd  arale   61S 
Compoaltion  of  gw  liquor,  871 
Comprmion  teat  for  parafltne,  41 
Concrete  lugar,  1 52 
Condented  milk,  268,  3M 
Congo  Corinth  O,  418 

O  and  P,  418 

group  of  djea,  4IS 

^,  S18     ' 

jrellow,  41B 
Conaumption  of  malt  Hquon  ta  the  United 

SUtea,  249 
Copal,  97 

vamiah,  lOS 
Coppie  coke-oven,  866 
Copper  mordanla,  48S 

wall  Id  augar  eitractioD,  138 
Cordite,  78 
Coriin,  821 
Com  oil,  49 
Cotton  bleaching,  478 

dyeing,  484 

•oarlet,  417 

•eedoil,  48 

pToducli  ftom,  78 

aUtlatiea  of,  803 
Cow'a  milk,  253 
Cracken,  2S7 
Cracking  of  petroleum,  19 
Cream  aeparatora,  266 
Cremometer,  uie  of,  266 
Creosote,  866 

oil,  878,  884 
Creoaoting  of  timber,  879 
Crocein  orange,  416 

acarletSB,  417 
Crop-madder,  443 
Crown  leathw,  SS4 
Crude  petroleum,  analyda  of,  88 
CryaUllized  grape-eugar,  174 
Cudbear,  448 
Cumidine  red,  417 
Cura;oa,  229 
Curcuma,  446 
Curcumin,  446 
Curd  of  milk,  268 
Curing  of  sugar  crTatalf,  182 
Cut  Boapa,  68 
Cutch,  449 

in  taonlDg,  823 


Cyanine,  410 
Cyanoaine,  414 
Cyclamine,  414 
Cylinder  oili,  80 
Cymogene,  29 


Dammar  reiin,  98 

Decoction  process  of  mashing,  191,  193 
Defecation  of  sugar-Juice,  IW 
DJgoromage,  812 
D^graiisage,  810,  818 
Pjgras,  S88,  SS5 
Deereadng  of  wool,  810 
Delta-purpurin  6B,  419 
Demeiala  crystab,  162 
Dephlegmatora,  220 

DeatnictiTB  distillation,  bibliography  of,  8S7 
of  ooal,  868 
of  wood,  847 
theory  of,  847 
DJtiJntage,  810 
Dextrine,  «na1ya«a  of,  177 

manulkcture  of,  176 
Deztropinene,  96 
Diagram  of  coal-tar  distillation,  872 

of  distillation  of  coal,  863 
IMamidoacobeDMoe  hydrochloride,  419 
IHamine  bUok,  418 

blue,  418 

brown  418 

gold,4l8 

green,  418 

•cariet  418 
[Hazo-amido-benEene,  408 
Diaio-benieiie  chloride  408 
Diaau-beDseoe-sulphonic  add,  401 
Diaio- compounds,  408 
Diaaodang,  410 
Dtbrom-aDthracene,  896 
Dichlor-anthracene,  896 
Diftuion  cells,  141 

proceaa  in  extracting  augar,  188 
DimethyUniline,  899 

oraiure,  416 
Dimethylbeniene,  892 
DinitrobenMne,  896 
o-Dinitronaphthslene,  898 
^Diuitfonaphthalene,  898 
Dinitroeoreeorcin,  416 
Dinitrotoluenes,  897 
Diozine,  416 
Dipbenyt,  898 
Diphenylamine,  400 

blue,  413 


416 


Diphenyi-methane  dyea,  418 

Direct  printing  proceeses,  492 

Dischargea  in  calico-printJng,  494,  600 

Diseases  of  wines,  204 

Distilbtion  of  fermented  mash,  220 

of  petroleum,  19,  21 

of  sawdust,  360 

of  wood,  849 
Distilled  spirit,  rectiflcatioii  of,  228 

BjHrits,  productjon  of,  in  the  United 
SUtes,  260 


DiQitized^yCOOglC 


Dlfti)1er'a  ledduea,  280 

Diitinctioiii  between  two  nmbthoU,  401 

between  vegetable  ana  animal  fibres, 
815 
DUulpbonio  acida  of  ^nsphthol,  402 
DiterpenM,  9& 
Divi-divi,  S28 

Double^Bect  racuiun-pank  182 
Dougb,  preparation  of,  286 
Dry  viaet,  208 
Dryen  for  oil*,  74 
D^ng  oils,  68 
Djraog  procenes,  488 
I>fe-wood  eitcBCts,  muiu&atur«  of,  461 

extraction  of,  4&2 
Dje-woodj,  curing  of,  449 
Drnamite,  72,  77 

analTsif  of,  87 


Eau  de  Tie  de  marc,  227 

Ebonite  or  bard  nibber,  111 

ficru  rilk,  812,  818 

Etrerv«King  vines,  manufccture  of,  20« 

Eidam  cbeeee,  262 

Glutlon  proceu  for  molMWW,  147 

EnameUed  leather,  888 

EnSeunKe.  M 

Bngiae-aiong^  for  paper,  290 

Engler  TiscosiniBtor,  40 

EoiinB,  414 

Brythrodei  trine,  170 

BiTthrosin,  414 

Krythrozym,  448 

Esparto,  280,  282 

Etteutial  oilBj  adulteratioo  of,  113 

bibliograpby  of,  116 

claaBiflcaHon  of,  OS 

extraction  of,  94 

atatittica  of,  IIT 
Ethyl  eoiin,  414 

naphthalene,  898 
Eurhodinet,  413 
Evrard  proo«M,  66 
Examination  of  djed  &brica,  42S 
Extract  determination  in  beer,  199 

wool,  814 
Extraction  of  oil  leedi  by  wlTonta,  66 


Fsotitioiu  brandy,  22T 


Tinwt 


I,  24S 


Faints,  2 

Patt  brown,  417 

N,  416 

nd  A,  417 

B,  417 

0,417 

D,  417 

violet,  418 

yellow,  416 

Futneea  of  dyee  to  light,  422 

to  loaplng,  422 


635 

FatB  and  oils,  bibliiwraphy  of,  67 

Btatisticfl  ofTss 
Fatty  rA]i,  compo«don  of,  68 
Fehling's  solution,  praparation  of,  169 

uH  of,  169 
Fermentation,  bibliography  of,  248 
natuie  of,  164 
of  grape  juice,  208 
of  maSh  for  ajAiiit,  218 
of  wort,  196 
Fibre,  recognition  of,  in  papen,  298 
PibTOin,  809 

Fibro-vascular  bundles,  278 
"Fifty  per  cent  benzol,"  876,  893 
Filled  soapa,  64 
Fire  test  of  oiU,  84 
Fischer  Tiscosimeter,  89 
Fisetin,  446 
Fish-bladders,  889 

gelatine,  841 
Fiiu  oils  and  &la,  phyucal  and  chemical 

constants  of,  628 
Flasb-point  of  oils,  84 
Flavaniline,  419 
FlaTine,  445,  466 
Flavopurpurin,  421 
Flax,  276 

statdetica  of,  802 
Flour,  282 

adullerationa  of,  289 
and  bread,  bibliography  of,  248 
Fluoranthene,  894 
Fluorene,  894 
Fluorescun,  409,  414 
Fordte,  77 

Formaldehyde  in  tanning,  882 
Fortified  winaB,  manufacture  of,  207 
Fourdrinier  machine  for  paper,  290 
Fractional  Mparation  of  coal-tar,  868 
Fromage  de  Brie,  262 
Fiyer  concretor,  184 
Fuchsine,  412 

8,412 
Fuel  gas,  28 

Fusel  oil,  determination  of,  281 
Fustic,  444 
Fuatin,  446 


Oaban-wood,  442 
Qallamine  blue,  415 
Gallanilic  indigo,  416 
OalleiD,  414 
Gallic  acid,  404 
Oallipoli  oil,  78 
Oallisin,  170,  178 
QaUization  of  wines,  208 
Qallocyanine^  416 
Oallofiavin,  422 
Oambier  in  tanning,  822 
Oambine   415 
Oas  purifiers,  864 

retort  distillation  of  coal,  862 
Gasolene,  20 

Oay-Lussac  specific  gravity  scale,  614 
Gelatine  dynamite,  77 
Oelbboeren,  446 
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63«  IN 

Gibnnlt^  IB 

Oin,  22S 

UluciiM,  uikIjtsm  of,  177 

dcUrmination  of,  169 

iDMiufBCluro  of.  172 

method  fur  uiu jrii  of,  IW 

vineftsr,  244 
Glue,  ani>ly«i«  of,  84S 

mod  grlullne  muiufWcture,  9t8 

•tock.SSB 
Gluleo  In  bnwi,  288 
Qlulin,  aS8 
Ulj^oenne  muiubctura,  TO 

prupertjei  of,  76 

reflninfc  of  71 

(taUitioi  of,  B8 
Go1d«n  >;rup,  164 

Oivhun'i  niHhod  for  glucoM  MulTiii,  181 
Grain  muh,  217 
Grape,  conipo*ition  of,  202 

(upr  and  clucoae  itatlitics,  182 
manub^ture  of,  172 

Tarirtim  of,  201 
QjMj  aivtate  of  line,  86S 
Gr««n  dyn,  recognition  of,  on  fibre,  4S6 

(ml  cotton,  276 
.  "ynip,  164 
Qmyin  checM,  262 
Guanaco  fibre,  807 
Guanncine,  448,  454 
Gum  arable.  97 

realm,  B7 
Oun-«<itlon,  296,  299 
Gutta-percha,  99,  107,  111 

»tati«ti(v  of,  119 

TUlcanination  of,  107 


Uand-inade  paper  290 
Hanien'i  yeast  culturai,  186 
Hard  biscuit,  287 
fibre,  293 

Hameea  leather,  S2S,  S8S 
Heat,  effect  of,  on  wood,  848 
Heavy  oil,  878 
Hebner'B  method,  268 
Helianthin,  416 
Heliotrope,  419 
Hemiterpenee,  06 
Hemloclc  bark  in  tanning,  822 
Hemp  fibre,  277 
Hemp-aeed  oil,  48 
Henequen  fibre,  278 


>T<m\^ 


owder,  77 


violet,  418 

yellow,  418 
Heumann'B  teeter,  87 
Hexanitiate  of  cdluloee,  206 


Hide  glue,  889,  842 

Hidei,  varietie*  of,  821 

High  and  low  heat,  effect  of,  on  coal,  861 

milling  proceee,  288 
Hochst  new  blue,  412 
Hofinann's  violets,  412 
Hollander  for  paper  stock,  284 
"Hollands,-' 228 
Hop  production,  statistica  of,  248 
Hope,  18S,  189 

in  manufacture  of  becTj  194 
Honecheitnut-bark  in  tanning,  822 
Hubl'smetbod,  82,  268 
Hulle  toumanle,  78 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  470 
blnching,  478 
Hydrolyil*  of  atanli,  reault*  of;  170 


Identification  of  coal-tar  dyn,  424 
Illuminating  gas,  analytis  of,  886 

oompoeition  of,  866 
Imitation  wines,  manufacture  of,  207 
Indunine*,  416 
Indian  lacquer,  100 
India-rubber  09,  106,  111 
Indican,  446 
Indiglucin,  446 
Indigo,  446 

analyees  of,  466 

carmine,  465,  450 
syntheala  of,  460 

oommerdal  varieties  of,  460 

disul phonic  acid,  465 

extract,  456 

monoBUl phonic  acid,  466 

plant,  treatment  of,  446 

prinung,  408 

purple,  460 

salt,  420 

nibstitute,  418,  461 

vat  dyeing,  484 

white,  447 
Indmnee,  418 
Indophenol,  415 

white,  416 
Indulinea,  418 
Indurated  fibre,  308 
InAiuon  procees  of  mashing,  101,  102 
Ingiaio  colors,  419 

red  dyeing,  488 
Insect  wax,  62 

Invert  sugar,  determination  of,  169 
Iodine  absorption  of  fats,  82 

compound  with  starch,  160 


Iron  mordants,  481 
lainglass,  839^  842 
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Japanese  lacquw,  100 
Japuu,  109 

Jebb  process  for  starch,  171 
Jnice-warmen,  ]S9 
Jots  bleacfaing,  477 

flbre,  277,  2S2 

■tatistica  of,  808 


KuBerBchwarz,  461 
Kieeleim  pulver,  266 
Eaun  rffiin,  98 
Kephir,  2S4 
Eermes,  444 
Eerosene,  80 
Eino,  44B 

in  tannin j:,  828 

red,  449 
Einom,  449 
Eirech  waster,  227 
Enoppera,  824 
Eoettstorfer'8  method,  ! 
Eoumiss,  264 
Erapp,  442 


Lac  dye,  444 

rain,  98 
LacoaiDic  acid,  444 
Lacquers,  100,  108 
Laclarine,  26& 
Lactobutj'rometer  266 
IdCtoineter,  use  of,  265 
LnTO-pioene,  96 
Lager-be«r   196 
Lamp-black,  29 
LMolin,  62 
Lard,  61 

cheese,  259,  268 

oil,  61 
Lead  acetate,  866 
Leather,  analysis  of,  888 

and  glue,  biblio^phy  of,  848 

industry,  slatisbcaof,  844 
Leed's  scheme  for  soap  analyili,  86 
Leguminous  starches,  168 
"Leuco"  compounds,  411 
Light  oil  of  tar,  874 
Lignite,  869 

for  clarifying  sugar  juice,  129 


wood,  441 

Limburger  cheese,  202 

Lime  and  copperas  vat  for  indigo,  484 
Bucrate  process  for  mulasacs,  147 
use  of,  in  defecating  sugarjuice,  121 

LimtnK  of  hides,  826 

Linen-bleaching,  476 

Linoleum,  106,  110 

Linseed  oil,  49 

caoutchouc.  111 
varnishes,  101, 108 

Liqueun,  228 

Liquid  glue,  842 


Lith»«arbon,  17 

Litmus,  448,  461 

Llama  flbre,  307 

Loading  material  for  paper-putp,  289 

Logwo^,  447 

dyeing,  485 

extracts   461,  464 
Lokanic  acid,  449 
Lokao,  448 
Iiokaonia  acid,  448 
Lokaoee,  449 
LoDg'Staplod  wool,  806 
Low  wines,  228 
LubricatJng  oils,  80 
Lunge's  bleaching  process,  476 
Lupulin,  166 
Lustre  wools,  806 
Luteolin,  446 
Lyddite,  78 


Maceration  process  for  sugar-beets,  188 
Hacliine-made  paper,  290 
Haclurin,  446 
Hadagascai^wood,  442 
Madder,  442 

bleach,  4TS 

flowers,  448 
Magdala  red,  413 
Hagenta,  412 
Muze  oil,  49 
Malachite  green,  412 
Molt,  analysis  of,  197,  198 

composition  of,  188 

liquor  industry,  167 

substitutee,  194 

TinM;ar,  manufacture  of,  248 
Maltha,  16 
Malting  and  brewing,  bibllogiaphy  of,  244 

process,  189 
Maltodeitrine,  170 
Maltose,  manufacture  of,  174 

propertiee  of,  177 
Hancheeter  yellow,  414 
Mandarin,  417 

Manganese  bronse  styles,  600 
Manila  hemp,  278 
Manufiictu[«  of  Tinegar,  bibUogiaphy  of, 

248 
Maraschino,  229 
Marc  of  grapes,  211 
MaTseilles  soap,  68 

Martin's  process  for  wheat  starch,  172 
Martius  yellow,  414 
Mash  process,  191 
Masse-cuilfl,  129,  182 
Hastic,  98 

Mather-Thompson  prooess,  476 
MauTein,  418 
Mechanical  malting  apparatus,  190 

wood-pulp,  Ha 
Melada  sugar,  162 
Ueldola'sblue,  416 
Melinite,  78 

Melis,  OF  lump-sugar,  146 
Melting-point  of  faU.  method  for,  79 
Menhaden  oil,  62 
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Mantbol,  97 
Mttanil  yellow,  41« 
M«tbyl  aloohol,  865 

In  wood-tpiriL  8ST 
puriBoUoD  of,  8M 

kolline,  896 

snthimoene,  S94 

bMiama,  893 

«o>ln,  414 

green,  412 

lupbUialene,  8M 

quercetin,  446 

Tlolet,  412 
Methylene  blue,  416 

Tiolet,  418 
o-MethyUquiooUiM,  4M 
Metric  iTiteiii,  606 
Miot  powde^,  77 
Middle  oil,  877 
Milk  uikljiU,  286 

eomponenla  of,  268 

---     wiijon   of   diffiinnt  Tuletle»  of, 


270 


"ST' 

induttriM,  bibllMTTkphj  of, 
■Utittica  of,  271 

■ugw,  363,  208 
Milling  o/  MMpi,  66 
Milbn'a  reagent,  816 
Milly  proiseM  of  MponlllMdoD,  69 
MlmoH-buk,  828 
Mineral  tanniiiK,  829 
Mtdng  ■vrup,  164 
Mohair,  807 
MolaaKa,  ansIyaaaof.ISl 

l*om  lugar-beet,  14A 

ttoat  iugar.«ftne,  146 
Monochlor-antbraceoe,  896 
MononitroDaphthalene,  897 
Mordanting,  480 
Horio  acid,  446 
Morin,  446 
HoritaDoio  acid,  44S 
Morocoo  leather,  829,  888 
Hone  and  Burton'*  method,  866 
Mould  growth  fermentationa,  164 
"Mull-madder,"  442 
Mungo,  814 
Mutcovado  lugar,  163 
Muit  of  grapM,  202 
Mycoderma  aceti,  S40 
Myrobalani  In  tannlDC,  8St 
Mynie  wax,  61 


Nankin  ooUon,  2T4 

Naphtha  Crom  petroleum,  39 

NaphthiJene,  878,  S84,  898 
red,  418,  418 
■ulphom'o  ad<b,  401 
latracfaloride,  S96 

Napbthion  red,  416 

Naphthol  black,  418 
blue-bUck,  419 
■ulphonic  acid*,  401 
yellow,  414 
S,  414 

o-Naphthol,  400,  408 


<i>Naphthol  blue,  416 
o-Nuihthol  orange,  417 
^Napbthol,  400,  408 
|3-Naphthol  orange,  417 
Naphthyl  blue,  418 
^Napbthyl-bromide,  896 
A-Naphthyl-chloride,  896 
Napbthylamine  black,  418 

brown,  416 

inlpboaio  add,  402 
n-Naphthybunine,  899 
S-Naphthylamine,  890 
Natural  dye-colon  on  wool,  489 

dyeatuSk,  bibliogr&pby  of,  469 
■tatwtica  of,  469 

ga*,  oompoution  of,  14 
occurrence  of,  18 
oaei  of,  18 

vamijhe*   100,  106 
Neat'*-foot  oil,  61 
NetUe  Bbre,  279 
Neufchttd  clieeae,  263 
Neutnl  olla,  80 

red,  418 
New  Zealand  flax,  280 
Nioangua-wood,  441 
NicholH>n't  blue,  412 
Nigroune,  418 
Nile  bine,  416 

"NinetrpeTMnt.  benio1,"S76,  8B1 
Nitranifine,  899 
Nitration  ofcelluloae,  297 
NltroaliiBrin,  421 
Nitrobenieae,  896 

manufbiture,  406 
Nitro-cellulose,  analy^  of,  800 
Nitro-glycerine,  71,  76 

amtlyri*  of,  60 
Nitrometer,  800 
NitToao  oobn,  416 
Nitrotoluene,  897 
Non-coking  ooal*,  869 

drying  oiU,  68 

lu*ti«  wool*.  806 
Nopal-planL  444 
Nortb  Oarouna  pine  Ut,  8U 
Nutgmll*,  824 

in  dyeing,  488 


Oak-baric  for  tanning,  831 

red,  822 
CHl-dotlk,  106,  110 

manufacture  of,  106 
Oil-eeed  cake,  72 

cruihing,  66 
Oil*  and  fiu*.  analyri*  of,  76 

■Uditiat  of,  88 
Oil-Unned  leather,  882 
Old  fuatic,  444 
Oleomargarine,  70,  260,  268,  2 


Orange  IV,  4 

O,  416 
Orcein,  448 
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Orohil  eitnct,  467 

Orellia,  445 

Orlean,  445 

OrleaiiB   propeea   of   vin^far  nuukufooture, 

241 
OiMille,  44S 

carmine,  467 

purple,  467 
OiMlline,  467 
Ortho-toluidine,  899 
Osmoae  proceu  for  molMsee,  146 
Otto  coke-oven,  368 
Oxidatioii  oolon,  407 
Oxidized  oik,  74 
Oi^aEine  colors,  416 
Oiyuo  d;ee,  416 
Oxyketone  colon,  420 
Ozoberite,  occurrence  of,  16 

treatment  of,  26 


ftJe  brandy,  227 

malt,  191 
Palm  oil,  60 
Paper  and  pulp,  stalutica  of,  SOS 

making,  281 

mulberry  abre,  288 

pulp  testing,  294 


oil,  26,  82 

propertiea  of,  81,  866 
Paraphenvlene  blue,  418 
Pam-tolmdine,  896 
Farchment,  884 

glue,  S42 

paper,  292 
Parmesan  cheese,  262 
Pasteboard,  292 
Paste-dyes,  428 
Pasteur's  process  of  Tint^ar  manu&cture, 

248 
Fssteorizing  of  beer,  196 

of  wine,  204,  206 
Patent  t»e\  (briquettos),  881 

Klue,  842 

leather  888 
Pe«cb-wood,  441 
Peanut  oil,  60 
Peat,  S5» 

Ferfumes,  manufacture  of,  100 
Pertdn-s  yiolet,  418 
Pemambuco-wood,  441 
Fernan  berries,  446 
Peteio.  448. 

Petiotization  of  wines,  206 
Petrolatum,  26,  82 
Petroleum,  bibliogrepbr  of,  4S 

Cana^au,  16 

ether,  29 

Ohio,  nature  of,  16 
Pennsylvania,  nature  of,  16 


Petroleum,  1 


anhydr 
Physical  ai 


I,  16 


Phenanthrene,  894 
Fheneto)  red,  417 
Phenol,  859,  877,  400 

dye-colon,  414 
Pbenol-pbthaloin,  408 

Bulpbonic  ai^id,  401 
Phenols  in  tar,  testa  for,  38S 
Phenyl-anthracene,  894 

methyl-ketone,  405 
Phenylene  brown,  416 
Pbenylenedlamine,  400 
PhloUphene,  822 
Phosphine,  420 
Fboephotage  of  wines,  206 
Pbotogeue,  81 
Phthalaiu,  408 
PhOialic  add,  404,  408 

anhydride,  4M 

'  nl  and  chemical  constants  of  flxed 
oils  and  &ts,  628 

properties  of  flied  oils,  62 
Picene,  8M 
Picric  acid,  414 
Pigment  brown,  416 

Pincoffij  , 

Pineapple  Bbre,  260 
Pine-bark  in  tanning,  822 

tar,  854 
Knoline,  110 
Plastering  of  wines,  205 
Plate  caithamine,  448 

red,  467 
Pneumatic  malting,  190 
Polarisation  of  sugan,  157 
Polyterpenes,  96 
Pomades,  101 
Ponceau  B,  417 

2K,  417 

8R,417 

4GB,  416 

4RB,  417 
Poppy-seed  oil,  49 
PorteTj  196 

Potassium  carbonate,  479 
Potato  group  of  starches,  168 

mash,  218 


Press  for  oil  seeds,  68 

Pressur*  flask  for  hydroly^  179 

Primary  disazo  colore,  417 

Primrose,  414 

Primuliue  colors,  419 

Printer's  ink,  manunwture  of,  104 

Printing-paper,  292 

textile  fabrics,  492 
Proof  spirit,  226 
Propiolic  paste,  420 
Prune  pure,  *15 

PuriScadoD  of  water  for  dyeing,  483 
Purpurin.  421,  448 
Pyrene,  894 
Pyridine,  402 
Pyrogallol,  400,  404 

manufacture,  407 
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640 

PyroliKneoui  add,  866 
I^rolii^iW  of  iron,  866 
FyroDine,  418 
Fyroijllne  for  collodion,  1 
nunutkcture  of,  297 


Quebrmcho-wood  in  Unniog,  82S 
^UPrciUnnlc  acid,  821,  446 
ijuercitjn,  445 
fjuerdtrin,  446 
^uerdtmn,  446 
Quick- vin^a 
Quintldine,  1 
Quinoline,  402,  410 

blue,  419 

T«d,  419 

yellov,  41t 


Rafflotde,  168 
Bag!  for  p«per-iii«k<Dg,  381 
Runie  flbre,  279 
Rap«  oil,  60 
R>Utlft,22» 

Rrw  ■ugmn,  Bi»ljMaof,  16S 
anBlviJB  of,  160 
reflnlDKof,  ISA 
KecognltloD  of  dye*  on  th«  &bric,  4S0 
Recovered  loda  ftam  papeit-auking,  298 
Rectified  (pirit,  226 
R<«tifyinR  distilled  ipirit,  228 
RedconaUn,  414 

dyei,  recuenition  of,  od  fibra,  480 

liquor,  481 

oil,  64 

unden,  441 
Reeling  of  lilk,  811 
Refining  of  veFeCable  oili,  6T 
Reichert-Heiul  fiKure,  269 
Reichert's  method,  268 
Reodement  or  refining  value,  168,  161 
Rendering  of  tallow,  65 
Recin  acids,  97 

separation  of,  88 
Bains,  nature  of,  97 

statiBtics  of,  118 

te«U  for,  114 
Besisla  in  calico-printing,  494,  GOO 
Roeorcin,  400 

blue,  415 

brown   417 

manufactUK,  407 

pbtbalciin,  409 
Relene,  894 
Retting  of  flax,  276 
Revivifying  bone-black,  160 
Rhainnelin,  446 
Rhimlene,  29 
RbiMamine,  414 
Rice  group  of  atarchet,  168 
RinTBge,  SlO 
Rocelfine,  417 
Rolls  for  sugap-niills,  126 


Roquefort  cheese,  2S2 
Row  Bengale,  414 
Rotin,  96 

greaM,  110 

oil,  110 

in  mineral  oik,  116 

fpirit,  110 
Roaolic  acida,  414 
BothholE,  441 
Roumine   417 
Rubber  sutMtiUite,  111 

Tulcanication  of,  106 
Ruberytbric  add,  448 
Rufflgallol,  421 
Rum,  228 
Russia  leather,  884 
RumaD  glue,  842 


Safilower,  i 

canuiue,  448,  467 

•itr*ct,457 

red,  467 
SaflVotine,  414 
Safranine,  418 
Sago  group  of  it 
Sandl3-wood,  441 
SanUlin,  441 
Santa-Martha-wood,  441 
Sapan-wood,  441 
Sapoiuflcation  equivalent,  268 

of  t»t»,  68 

value  of  fkb,  80 
SaioDT  blue,  460 
Saybolt  tester  for  oils,  86 
"SchaSer'sadd,"  402 
Scheeliiation  of  wine*,  206 
Scheiblei^^yferth  elulion  proc«aa,  147 
Schenk-beer   196 
Schiedam  scnnapps,  228 
Schlempe,  166,  2S0 
Scrap  rubber,  working  of,  107 
Sea-uland  cotton,  274 
Sealing-wai,  140 
Secondary  disaso  dyee,  417 
Seed-haira,  278 
8eed-lac   98 

8elf-rai«inK  powden,  284 
Seridn,  8^ 
Seaami  oil,  60 
Sesquiterpenee,  96 
Shark  oil,  62 
Shellac,  08 
Shoddy,  814 
Short-stapled  wool,  806 
Silent  spirit,  222,  226 
Silk  bleaching,  478 

cocoons,  809 

conditioning,  811 

dydog,  491 

flhre,  807,  8U 

glue,  800 

scouring,  812 

statistics  of,  818 

worm,  development  of,  806 
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Sfmon^Carv^'s  coke-oven,  S66 

^aal  hemp,  278 

Size  glue,  S42 

Siaug  matariala,  recognition  of,  in  puper, 
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Skimmed  milk,  256 
Sludge  Bcid,  24 
Smokeleu  {wwder,  78 
Sokp  analysM,  scheme  fur,  66 

coppera,  62 

framce,  65 

makinf,  60 
Soaps,  clBsaiScKdon  of,  74 

compogltion  of,  76 

in  bleachiog  operalioiu,  479 
Sod  oil,  ass,  SSS 
Bod&  Bab,  479 

cryalak,  479 

process  for  wood-pulp.  262 
Sodium  chloride  in  dye-colore,  427 

peroxide,  479 

sulphate  in  dye-colors,  42T 
Sol&roil,  82 
Soldaini'B  solution,  160 
Sole-leathar,  S24,  8S3 
Solid  greeD,  412 
Solubfe  blue,  412 

indigo,  456 

Btarch,  170 
Solvent  naphtha,  875 
Sorghum  cane,  analyrii  of  Juice  of,  125 

plant,  122 
Soudan  brown,  416 

O,  416 
Souple  silk,  gl2,  818 
Specific  gravitj  tablee,  610 
Sperm  oil,  52 


soluble  blue,  412 
vamishee,  104,  109 
vin^ar,  244 
Si»rita  and  distilled  liquors,  bibliography  of, 
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f,  ^m 
of,  from  potatoes,  172 
of,  from  wheat,  172 
method  for  analysis  of,  178 
statistics  of,  182 
SUrchee,  clasaiflotioii  of,  168 
Steam  styles  of  tissue-printing,  495 
Stearic  acid  manufacture,  66 
SteSen's  substttutioD  process,  147 
Stick-lac,  98,  444 
Stilbene^  SOS 


[holm 


r,  S54 


Stoddard  teeter, 
Stout,  196 

"Stoving"  of  woollen  yams,  477 
Straw  for  paper-makine,  262 
Strength  of  tanning  In  fusions,  determina- 
tion of,  335 
Stripping  of  silk,  S12 
Strontium  process  for  molasses,  148 
Styles  of  tissue-printing,  495 


Substantive  cotton  dyes,  418 

dyeing,  480 
Suorates,  analyus  of,  164 
Sucrose,  determination  of,  166,  158 
Sugar  beet,  121 

analysis  of  juice  of,  124 
composition  of,  128 

heels,  analysis  of,  162 

cane,  analysis  of  juice  of,  124 
composition  of,  121 

canes,  analysis  of,  162 

coloring,  manufacture  of,  175 

maple,  122 

of  Wl,  865 

production  of,  Itvta  sugar-caae,  125 
Blatistics  of,  166,  167 

yielding  materials,  121 
Sugars,  analysis  of,  160 
SuTphanil  yellow,  418 
Sulphanilic  acid,  402 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  Blatistics,  890 

of  magnesia  in  dye-colors,  424 
Sulpbiodigotic  acid,  455 
Sulpho-acetate  o[  alumina,  4S1 

ridnoleic  acid,  73 
SulphoDating,  410 
Sumach  in  tanning,  828 
Sunflower  oil,  49 
Sunn  hemp,  278 
Surface  fermentation,  196 
Sweet  wines,  208 
Sylvestrene,  96 
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natural  dyes,  601 

of  reactions  uf  natural  dyestufFs,  466 
of    speciQc    gravity    Bgures,     degree 
Baumi  and  decree  Brii,  616 
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of  production  of  sugar  from  ( 
127 

Tagliabue  teeter  for  oils,  85 
Tallow,  51 

extraction  of,  56 

oil,  61 
Tannin  as  mordant,  482 

containing  materials,  821 

determination  of,  S35 

in  brandy  231 

in  irines,  214 
Tanning  extracts,  reactions  of,  SS7 


ofsole-teather,  diagram  of,  828 
Tar-stiUs  in  petroleum  reBning,  22 
Tartar  emetic  as  mordant,  462 
Tartrazin,  419 
Tawed  leather,  884 
Tawing  processes,  329 
Terebene,  06 
Terpenes,  96 
Terpin  hydrate,  96 
Terpineol,  M 
Terr»-flrTO»-wood,  441 
TetTBbrom-fluoreecein,  414 
Theoiy  of  tanning,  320 
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Tbick-muh  proem,  191 
Thia-muh  procen   ISI 
"Thirty  p*r  cent  benzol,"  S92 
Thymol,  B7 
Tin  tnurcUnt*,  480 

ipiriu,  461 
Ttuue-papen,  293 
Toddj,  227 
Toilet  •MtM,  66 
Toluene,  992 

■ul  phonic  add,  401 
Toluldiae,  899 
Tolujien  red,  418 
TouniMol,  448 
Train  oil,  63 

T^^ 
Trinitru-celluloBe,  3W 

phenol,  414 

toluene,  897 
Triphenyl-meOiuie  dy«e,  412 
Triple-effect  Tacuum-p«n,  181 
Tropvolin  OO,  416 

000,  No.  1,  417 

OOO,  No.  2,  417 
Tnb-«izing  for  p«p«r,  389 
TuTkey-red  procen,  487 
Tuimeric,  446 
Turpentine  oil,  96 

uuljBiaof,  118 
verniiha,  104,  109 
TuMur  lilk,  809 

Twuldle'i   Md«  for  liquid*   heavier  t 
water,  612 


Unrermen  table  carbohydratte,  178 
Unhairing  of  hides,  824 
UpUnd  cotton,  274 
Upper  leathera,  829, 888 
Vaquebaugh,  22~ 
UtiliEation  of  fi 


f  fat,  Mheme  for,  61 


Vacuum-pan  in  tagti  reflnins.  181 
Valonia,  fiss 

Valuation  of  Ur  sunples,  881 
Vamishee,  analyeiiof,  116 

menufactuTo  of,  101 

TarietJea  of,  101 
Vaaellne,  26,  82 

VegeUble  flbrei,  biblit^raphy  of,  801 
clftSeiBcation  of,  2^4 

glue,  889 

oiU  and  fati,  48 

textile  fibrea,  278 
Vellum,  884 
Teeuvine,  416 
Vicuna  fibre,  807 
Vigorite,  77 
Vin  de  miain  sec,  207 
Vinawe,  166,  230 
Vin^BT,  analyda  of,  245 


Vinegar,  manu&cture  of,  240 

Tiolunine,  414 

Violet  dyei,  recognition  of,  on  fibre,  436 

VitcoM,  818 

Viwwelty  teit,  89 

VoUtlle  <nlB,  94 

"Vomiting''  boiler  for  paper  stuck,  284 

Vulcan  powder,  77 

Vulcanite,  107 

Vulc«nization  of  rubber,  106 


Walnut  oil,  49 

Water  for  dyeiiiK,  483 

Wau,446 

"  Weighting"  of  lilk,  4S1 

Weingartner'a  dye-teeting  tablea,  424 

Wdw-bcOT,  167 

Weld,  446 

Wetzel  pan,  184 

Whale  oil,  62 

Wheat  group  of  itarcbea,  168 

Whey,  266 

Mcohol,  266 

butter,  266 

champagne,  266 

of  milk,  262 


White  brandy,  227 
Wild  ailka,  809 

Wiley'a  method  for  gluccee  aaaljaii,  181 
Willeeden  ware,  2SS 
Willow-bark  in  tanning,  822 
Wilaon-Owynne  proceea  for  Atts,  69 
Wine,  consumption  of,  in  the  United  States, 
249 

ferment,  186 

production  of  the  world,  260 

vinegar,  244 
Win«a,  analysei  of,  209,  210 

analyiia  of,  212 

bibliography  of,  247 
Wo»d,Ul 
Wood,  compoaition  of,  847 

fibre,  2B2 

naphtiia,  861 

pulp,  recognition  of,  in  p^mr,  294 

■pint,  866 

purification  of,  868 

Ur,  creoaote  teata  for,  868 

production  and  treatment,  diagram 

of,  852 
treatment  of,  864 


dyeing,  489 
&t,  8U6 
greaae,  62 
perspiration,  806 
scarlet  K,  416 
acouring,  810 
atatiatics  of,  S17 


yolk,  810 
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Wonted  fftbrice,  814 
Wort,  prep»rfttion  of,  191 
of,  for  spirits,  217 
Wrappiog-pftpen,  292 
Writing-papen,  292 


Zuitboph;)!,  448 
Xanthopurpiuio,  448 
XanthorhMDiuD,  445 
X;lene,  892 
Xjlidme,  899 
i«d,  417 


TsryKi  STsporator,  182 

Yeaet,  tue  of,  in  bread,  288,  284 

Yeast-plant,  184 

Yellow  and  orange  Ayee  on  the  flbree,  4S3 

corallin,  414 
Yield  from  dietilUtioD  of  wood,  860 
Young  fustic,  44S 


ZapoD  Tamisb 
Zinc  chloride  i 

powder  vat  for  indigo,  '48fe 
Zucker-couleur,  176 
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